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-INTRODGCTION. 


Se HERE comes a moment in the life of almost every 


man when, with his heart beating like a Nas- 
myth hammer, with faltering voice, and his 
brain in a whirl, he takes fate in his hands, and 
tremblingly asks one of the gentler sex to be 


his—wife. 


; It is an awful moment tosome. The bravest 
a men—men who have faced death and danger without the quiver of a 
: g muscle or an increased pulse-beat—have been reduced to such a pitiable 
q condition of cowardice, that at the critical instant words have pitifully 
if failed them, and were it not for that delicious instinct which is given to 
woman, for a woman always knows when a man is going to propose, 


_ the unhappy lover’s mental condition might be open to unjust and pain- 


Some men there are—but how few !—who go into ‘‘ popping the 
question ”’ in a business-like way, that simply-leaves romance out in the 
: cold and Cupid freezing to death. These heroes do their wooing after a 


- commercial fashion, and ask the all-important question as though de- 
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manding the price of stocks. They are seldom refused, since they see 
their way, as, slowly but surely, they march onward to matrimony.: 

The young fellows who propose in the réd-hot flush of love, can never 
be certain of their fate. Love having blinded them, and youth being 
always conceited ; and woman—albeit she denies it—invariably a co- 
quette, he never stops to gaze at obstacles, but rushes on to—lose. 

Some men there be who are so little versed in the varied ways of 
women as to require either. the most evident marks of favor or equally 
distinct tokens of repugnance. There are men so bashful as to compel 
the lady to meet them more than half way, and there are men so for- 
ward as to court the snubbing that is their inevitable doom. 

We are told on very high authority that every girl is prepared with 


her answer to the all-important question when she dons long frocks. Is 


she? The master writers of fiction show us, even though she is aware — 


that her adorer is about to put the fateful question, that she is seldom ~ 


able to control her agitation, and that eyen the ‘“‘wee, sma’ word,” 
‘Yes,’ is very, very difficult to pronounce. : 
Does a woman mean “* Yes”? when she says ‘‘No?” Not very 


often. This fag end of the nineteenth century is so extremely practical 


that the wooer’s position, social and financial, nine hundred and ninety- _ 


nine cases out of one thousand, is clearly ascertained and defined, 
and the moment that his ardor assumes matrimonial shape, the lady, 


naturally enough, prepares to make up her mind. The honest girl says 


“Yes? with all the fervor that a word can convey coming direct from. 


the heart ; but the coquette will leave the passion-smitten swain still on 


the tenter-hooks by replying in a smiling or pouting negative. The no- — 


blest offer a man can make a woman is marriage, and woe to those 
who offer it lightly ! 


This volume is one of the most entertaining books ever placed in the 


— 
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hands of the public, containing, as it does, the proposals of the most 
famous heroes in modern fiction of the best writers in the world, em- 
bodying the ideas of ¢he supreme moment. 

It fascinates the aged, because it recalls the rapture of the olden, 
_ golden time. It flings its glamor on middle life, since the lamp 
3 lighted at the fateful moment burns with radiance, and it spell-binds 
: the young, for theirs is at hand, and in this fascinating tome they 


find responsive echoes to every heart-throb. 
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3 How Men Ask Women to Marry Them 
AND . 


How Women Say “Yes” and “ No.” 


But William could hold no more. 

«« Amelia, Amelia,” he said, “I did buy it for you. I loved you then 
as Ido now. I must tell you. Ithink I loved you from the first minute 
that I saw you, when George brought me to your house, to show me the 
Amelia whom he was engagaed to. You were but a girl, in white, with 
large ringlets; you came down singing—do you remember ?—and we 
went to Vauxhall. Since then I have thought of but one woman in the 
world, and that was you. I think there is no hour of the day has passed 

_ for twelve years that I haven’t thought of you. I came to tell you this 
before I went to India; but you did not care, and I hadn’t the heart to 
‘speak. You did not care whether I stayed or went.” 

««T was very ungrateful,’’ Amelia ‘said. 

“No; only indifferent,” Dobbin continued, desperately. ‘‘I have 
nothing to make a woman otherwise. Tknow what you are feeling now. 
You are hurt in your heart at that discovery about the piano; and that 

it came from me, and not from George. I forgot, or I should never 
have spoken of itso. Itis for me to ask your pardon for being a fool 
fora moment, and thinking that years of constancy and devotion might 
have pleaded with you.” 

“It is you who are cruel now,”’ Amelia said with some spirit; ‘‘ George 
is my husband here, and in heaven. How could I love any other but 
him? Iam his now as when you first saw me, dear William. It was 
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he who told me how good and generous you were, and who taught me 
to love you as a brother. Have you not been everything to me and my 
boy? Our dearest, truest, kindest friend and protector? Had you 
come a few months sooner perhaps you might have spared me that— 
that dreadful parting. Oh, it nearly killed me, William—but you didn’t. 
come, though I wished and prayed for you to come, and they took him 
too away fromme. Isn’t he a noble boy, William? Be his friend still 
and mine’’—and here her voice broke, and she hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

The major folded his arms round her, holding her to him as if she was 
a child, and kissed her head. ‘I will not change, dear Amelia,’ he 
said. ‘‘l asked for no more than your love. I think I would not have 
it otherwise. Only let me stay near you, and see you often.”’ 

“Yes, often,’’ Amelia said. And so William was at liberty to look 
and long; as the poor boy at school who has no money may sigh after 
the contents of the tart-woman’s tray. 

W. M. THACKERAY, “ Vanity Fair.’ 


SHE was quiet now. In a little time she turned her pale face toward 
me, and said in a low voice, broken here and there, but very clear: 
~ .T owe it to your pure friendship for me, Trotwood—which, indeed, — 
I do not doubt—to tell you, you are mistaken. I can dono more. If I 
have sometimes in the course of ‘years wanted help and counsel, they 
have come to me. If I have-sometimes been unhappy, the feeling 
has passed away. If I have ever had a burden on my heart, it has been 
lightened for me. If I have any secret, it is—no new one; and is—not 
what you suppose. I cannot reveal it, or divide it. It has long been ~ 
mine, and must remain mine.”’ tite 

‘Agnes! Stay! A moment!” 

She was going away, but I detained her. I clasped my arm about. 
her waist. ‘In the course of years! It is not anew one!” New 
thoughts and hopes were whirling through my mind, and all the colors — 
of my life were changing. 


. 
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“Dearest. Agnes! Whom I so respect and honor—whom I so 
devotedly love! When I came here to-day, I thought that nothing 
could have wrested this confession from me. T thought I could have 
kept it in my bosom all our lives, till we were old. But, Agnes, if I 
have indeed any new-born hope that I may ever call you something more 


than Sister, widely different from Sister ! ??—— 


Her tears fell fast ; but they were not like those she had lately shed, 
and I saw my hope brighten in them. 
he Agnes ! ever my guide and best support! If you had been more 
mindful of yourself, and less of me, when we grew up here together, I 
think my heedless fancy never would have wandered from you. But 
you were so much better than I, so necessary to me in every boyish hope 
and disappointment, that to have you to confide in, and rely upon in 
everything, became a second nature, supplanting for the time the first 
and greater one of loving you as I do!”’ 
Still weeping, but not sadly—joyfully ! and clasped in my arms as 
she had never been, as I had thought she never was to be ! 
_ “ When I loved Dora—fondly, Agnes, as you know a 
“Yes !” she cried earnestly, ‘‘I am glad to know it.” 
_ When I loved her 


love would have been incomplete 


without your sympathy. I had it, and it was perfected. And when I 


lost her, Agnes, what should I have been without you, still ! ”’ 
Closer in my arms, nearer to my heart, her trembling hand upon my 
shoulder, her sweet eyes shining through her tears, on mine ! 
““T went away, dear Agnes, loving you. I stayed away, loving you. 
I returned home, loving you!” 
And now, I tried to tell her of the struggleel had had, and the con- 


i clusion I had come to. I tried to lay my mind before her, truly and 


entirely. I tried to show her how I had hoped I had come into the better 


- knowledge of myself and of her; how I had resigned myself to what that _ 
better knowledge brought; and how I had come there, even that day, 
in my fidelity to this. If she did so love me (I said) that she could take 


23 Teka for her husband, she could do so on no eines si mine, exe 
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to be what it was; and hence it was that T revealed it. And oh, Agnes, 
even out of thy true eyes, in that same time, the spirit of my child-wife 
looked upon me, saying it was w ell; and winning me, through thee, to 
tenderest recollections of the Blossom that had w ithered in its bloom! 

«J am so blest, Trotwood—my heart is so overchar gzed—but there 
is one thing I must say.”’ 

«Dearest, what ?”’ 

She laid her gentle hands upon my shoulders, and looked coueteea in 
my face. 

‘«‘Do you know, yet, what it is?” 

‘Tam afraid to speculate on what it is. Tell me, my dear.” 

‘“‘T have loved you all my life!” 

CHARLES DicKENS, ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 


Apam looked at her; it was so sweet to look at her eyes, which had 
now a self-forgetful questioning in them—for a moment he forgot that . 
he wanted to say anything, or that it was necessary to tell her what he 
meant. 

‘‘Dinah,”’ he said suddenly, taking both her hands between his, “a 
love you with my whole heart and soul. I love you next to God who 
made me.”’ 

Dinah’s lips became pale, like her cheeks, and she trembled violently 
under the shock of painful joy. Her hands were cold as death between 
Adam’s. She could not draw them away, because he held them fast. 

‘‘Don’t tell me you can’t love me, Dinah. Don’t tell me we must 
part, and pass our lives away from one another.” c 

“The tears were trembling in Dinah’s eyes, and they fell before she 
could answer. But she spoke in a quiet, low voice. ‘“‘ Yes, dear Adam, 
we must submit to another Will. We must part.” 

‘‘ Not if you love me, Dinah—not if you love me,” Adam said, passion- 
ately. ‘Tell me—tell me if you can love me better than a brother.” 

Dinah was too entirely reliant on the Divine Will to attempt to 
achieve any end by a deceptive concealment. She was recovering now 
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from the first shock of emotion, and she looked at Adam with simple, 
sincere eyes as she said : 

“Yes, Adam, my heart is drawn strongly toward you; and of my 
own will, if I had no clear showing to the contrary, I could find my hap- 
piness in being near you, and ministering to you continually. I fear I 
should forget to rejoice and weep with others ; nay, I fear I should for- 
get the Divine Presence, and seek no love but yours.”’ 

Adam went on presently with his pleading: 

** And you can do almost as much as you do now; I won’t ask you 
to go to church with me of a Sunday. You shall go where you like 
among the people, and teach ’em; for though I like church best, I don’t 
put my soul above yours, as if my words was better for you t’ follow 
than your own conscience. And you can help the sick just as much, and 
you'll have more means 0’ making ’em a bit comfortable; and you'll be 
among all your own friends as love you, and can help ’em, and be a 
blessing to ’em, till their dying day. Surely, Dinah, you’d be as near to 


* God as if you were living lonely and away from me.” 


Dinah made no answer for some time. Adam was still holding her 
hands, and looking at her with almost trembling anxiety, when she 
turned her grave, loving eyes on his, and said in rather a sad voice : 
remee Adam, there is truth in what you say; and there’s many of God’s 
servants who have greater strength than I have, and find their hearts 
enlarged by the cares of husband and kindred. But I have not faith 
that it would be so with me, for since my affections have been set above 
measure on you, I have had less peace and joy in God; I have felt, as it 
were, a division in my heart. And think howit is with me, Adam: that 
life I have led is like a land I have trodden in blessedness since my child- 
hood; and if I long for a moment to follow the voice which calls me to 
another land that I know not, I cannot but fear that my soul might 
hereafter yearn for that early blessedness which I had forsaken ; and. 
where doubt enters, there is not perfect love. I must wait for clearer 
guidance ; I must go from you, and we must submit ourselves entirely 


to the Divine Will. We are sometimes required to lay our natural, 
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Adam dared not plead again, for Dinah’s was not the voice of caprice 
or insincerity. But it was very hard for him; his eyes got dim as he 
looked at her. 

‘But you may come to feel satisfied—to feel that you may come to 
me again, and we may never part, Dinah ?” 

«We must submit ourselves, Adam. With time, our duty will be 
made clear. It may be, when I have entered on my former life, T shall 
find all these new thoughts and wishes vanish, and become as things 
that were not. Then I shall know that my calling is not toward marri- 
age. But we must wait.” 


He came within three paces of her, and then said, ‘“‘ Dinah!”’ She 
started without looking round, as if she connected the sound with no 
place. ‘‘ Dinah!” Adam said again. He knew quite well what was in 
her mind. She was so accustomed to think of impressions as purely 
spiritual monitions, that she looked for no material visible accompani- 
ment of the voice. 4 

But this second time she looked round. What a look of yearning 
love it was that the mild gray eyes turned on the strong, dark-eyed 
man! She did not start again at the sight of him; she said nothing, 
but moved toward him so that his arm could clasp her round. 

And they walked on so in silence, while the warm tears fell. Adam 
was content, and said nothing. It was Dinah who spoke first. 

‘‘ Adam,”’ she said, “it is the Divine Will. My soul is so knit to 
yours that it is but a divided life I live without you. And this moment, 
now you are with me, and I feel that our hearts are filled with the same 
love, I have a fulness of strength to bear and do our Heavenly ee S 
will that I had lost before.”’ ‘ in 

Adam paused, and looked into her sincere, loving eyes. 

«Then we’ll never part any more, Dinah, till death parts us.” 

And they kissed each other with a deep joy. 

GrorGE Extor, “ Adam Bede.” 
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“No, Rupecca,’’ said the knight, in a softer tone, and drawing 
nearer to her; ‘‘my choice is nof made—nay, mark, it is thine to make 
the election. If I appear in the lists, I must maintain my name in arms; 
and if I do so, championed or unchampioned, thou diest by the stake and 
fagot, for there lives not the knight who hath coped with me in arms on 
equal issue, or on terms of vantage, save Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and his 
minion of Ivanhoe. Ivanhoe, as thou-well knowest, is unable to bear his 
corselet, and Richard is in a foreign prison. If I appear, then thou 
diest, even although thy charms should instigate some hot-headed youth 
to enter the lists in thy defence.”’ 

«* And what avails repeating this so often ?”’ said Rebecca. 

** Much,” replied the Templar ; ‘“‘ for thou must learn to look at thy 
fate on every side.”’ 

<‘ Well, then, turn the tapestry,’’ said the Jewess, ‘‘and let me see 
the other side.” 

«Tf I appear,’’ said Bois-Guilbert, ‘‘ in the fatal lists, thou diest by a 
slow and cruel death, in pain such as they say is destined to the guilty 


- hereafter. But if I appear not, then am 1a degraded and dishonored 


knight, accused of witchcraft and of communion with infidels ; the illus- 
trious name, which has grown yet more so under my wearing, becomes 
a hissing and a reproach. I lose fame, I lose honor, I lose the prospect 
of such greatness as scarce emperors attain to—lI sacrifice mighty 
ambition, I destroy schemes built as high as the mountains with which 
heathens say their heaven was once nearly scaled—and yet, Rebecca,” 
he added, throwing himself at her feet, ‘‘ this greatness will I sacrifice, 


this fame will I renounce, this power will I forego, even now when, it is 


half within my grasp, if thou wilt say, ‘ Bois-Guilbert, I receive thee for 
my lover.’ ”’ 

«Think not of such foolishness, Sir Knight,’’ answered Rebecca, 
‘put hasten to the Regent, the Queen Mother, and to Prince John—they 
cannot, in honor to the English crown, allow of the proceedings of your 
Grand Master. So shall you give me protection without sacrifice on 
your part, or the pretext of requiring any requital from me.” 
<< With these I deal not,” he continued, holding the train of her robe 
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<< it is thee only I address; and what can counterbalance thy choice ? 
Bethink thee, were I a fiend, yet death is a worse, and it is death who is 
my rival.’ 

«‘T weigh not these evils,” said Rebecca, afraid to provoke the wild 
knight, yet equally determined neither to endure his passion, nor even 
feign to endure it. ‘Beaman, be a Christian! If, indeed, thy faith 
recommends that mercy which rather your tongues than your actions 
pretend, save me from this dreadful death, without seeking a requital 
which would change thy magnanimity into base barter.”’ 

‘‘No, damsel !’’ said the proud Templar, springing up, ‘‘ thou shalt 
* not thus impose on me; if I renounce present fame and future ambition, 
T renounce it for thy sake, and we will escape in company. Listen to 
me, Rebecca,’’—he said, again softening his tone; *“‘ England—Kurope 
—is not the world. There are spheres in which we may act, ample 
enough even for my ambition. We will go to Palestine, where Conrade, 


Marquis of Montserrat, is my friend—a friend free as myself from the 
doting scruples which fetter our free-born reason—rather with Saladin 
will we league ourselves, than endure the scorn of the bigots whom we 
contemn. I will form new paths to greatness,’ he continued, again 
traversing the room with hasty strides—‘ Europe shall hear the loud 
step of him she has driven from her sons! . . . Thou shalt be a 
queen, Rebecca—on Mount Carmel shall we pitch the throne which my 
valor will gain for you, and I will exchange my long-desired baton for a 


sceptre ! ”’ 


‘A dream,’ said Rebecca, “‘an empty vision of the night, were it a 


waking reality, affects me not. Enough that the power which thou 
mightest acquire, I will never share; nor hold Iso light of country or 
religious faith, as to esteem him who is willing to barter these ties, and 
cast away the bonds of the Order of which he is a sworn member, in 
order to gratify an unruly passion for the daughter of another people.’’ 
Sir WALTER Scott, “ Ivanhoe.”’ 
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AS CONVERSATIONS of this kind afford no great entertainment, we 
shall be excused from reciting the whole that passed at this interview; . 
in which, after his lordship had made many declarations of the most 
pure and ardent passion to the silent, blushing Sophia, she at last col- 
lected all the spirits she could raise, and with a trembling, low voice 
said : 

**My lord, you must be yourself conscious whether your former be- 
havior to me hath been consistent with the professions you now make.”’ 

““Ts there,” answered he, ‘‘no way by which I can atone for mad- 
ness? What I did, 1am afraid, must have too plainly convinced you 
that the violence of love had deprived me of my senses.”’ 

*< Indeed, my lord,’’ said she, ‘‘it is in your power to give me a proof 
of an affection which I must rather wish to encourage, and to which I 
should think myself more beholden.” 

«Name it, madam,’’ said my lord, very warmly. 

«« My lord,’’ says she, looking down upon her fan, “‘ I know you must 
be sensible how uneasy this pretended passion of yours hath made me.”’ 

«‘ Can you be so cruel as to call it pretended ? ”’ says he. 

«Yes, my lord,’’ answered Sophia; ‘‘ all professions of love to those 
whom we persecute are most insulting pretences. This pursuit of yours 
is to me a most cruel persecution ; nay, it is taking a most ungenerous 
advantage of my unhappy situation.” 
<¢ Most lovely, most adorable charmer, do not accuse me, 
“of taking an ungenerous advantage, while I have no thoughts but . 
what are directed to your honor and interest, and while I have no view, 
no hope, no ambition, but to throw myself, honor, fortune, everything, 
at your feet.” 

‘« My lord,’”’ says she, “it is that fortune, and those honors, which 
gave you the advantage of which I complain. These are the charms 
which have seduced my relations ; but to me they are things indifferent. 
If your lordship will merit my gratitude, there is but one way.” 

«‘ Pardon me, divine creature,’’ said he, “there can be none, All I 
can do for you is so much your due, and will give me so much pleasure, 
but there is no room for your gratitude.” 


”? eries he, 
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~“ Tndeed , my lord,’”’ answered she, “you may obtain my gratitude, 
my good opinion, every kind thought and wish which it is in my power to 
bestow ; nay, you may obtain them with ease, for sure to a generous 
mind it must be easy to grant my request. Let me beseech you, then, to 
cease a pursuit in which you can never have any success. For yourown 
sake as well as mine I entreat this favor ; for sure you are too noble to 


- have any pleasure in tormenting an unhappy creature. Whatcan your 


lordship propose but uneasiness to yourself, by a perseverance, which, 
upon my honor, upon my soul, cannot, shall not prevail with me, what- 
ever distresses you may drive me to 2?” . 

Here my lord fetched a deep sigh, and then said : 

“Ts it then, madam, that I am so unhappy as to be the object of 
your dislike and scorn ; or will you pardon me if I suspect there is some 
other ? ”’ 

Here he hesitated, and Sophia answered with some spirit— 

“My lord, I shall not be accountahle to you for the reasons of my 
conduct. Iam obliged to your lordship for the generous offer you have 
made; I own it is beyond either my deserts or expectations ; yet I hope, 
my lord, you will not insist on my reasons, when I declare I cannot 


+ 


accept it.’’ an 
HENRY FIELDING, “ Tom Jones.” 


Now tat I enjoyed an opportunity of disclosing the pantings of my 
soul, I had not power to use it. I studied many pathetic declarations, 
but when I attempted to give them utterance, my tongue denied its 
office ; and she sat Silent, with a downeast look full of anxious alarm, 
her bosom heaving with expectation of some great event. At leneth I 
endeavored to put an end to this Solemn pause, and began with t 

“Tt is very surprising, madam——”’ 

Here the sound dying away, I made a full Stop ; while Narcissa, 
starting, blushed, and with a timid accent answered : ETE 

aig . 

Confounded at this note of interrogation, I pronounced with the most 
sheepish bashfulness, “Madam p”? 


i. 
is ao 
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To which she replied, ‘“‘I beg pardon; I thought you had spoken to 
me.”’ 

Another pause ensued. I made another effort, and though my voice 
faltered very much at the beginning, made shift to express myself in 
this manner : 

«Tsay, madam, it is very surprising that love should act so incon- 
sistent with itself, as to deprive its votaries of the use of their faculties, 
when they have most need of them. Since the happy occasion of being 
alone with you presented itself »P have made many unsuccessful attempts 
to declare a passion for the loveliest of her sex—a passion which took 
possession of my soul, while my cruel fate compelled me to wear a ser- 
vile disguise so unsuitable to my birth, sentiments, and, let me add, my 
deserts ; yet favorable in one respect, as it furnished me with opportuni- 
ties of seeing and adoring your perfections. Yes, madam, it was then 
your dear idea entered my bosom, where it has lived unimpaired in the 
midst of numberless cares, and animated me against a thousand dangers 
and calamities !”’ 

While I spoke thus, she concealed her face with her fan, and 
when I ceased speaking, recovering herself from the most beautiful 
confusion, told me she thought herself very much obliged by my favor- 
able opinion of her, and that she was very sorry to hear I had been un- 
fortunate. Encouraged by this gentle reply, I proceeded, owned myself 
sufficiently recompensed by her kind compassion for what I had under- 
gone, and declared that the future happiness of my life depended solely 
upon her. an 

“Sir,” said she, “<I should be very ungrateful, if, after the signal 
protection you once afforded me, I should refuse to contribute toward 
your happiness in any reasonable condescension.”’ 

‘Transported at this acknowledgment, I threw myself at her feet, and 
begged she would regard my passion with a favorable eye. She was 
alarmed at my behavior, éntreated me to rise, lest her brother should. 
discover me in that posture, and to spare her for the present upon a 
subject for which she was altogether unprepared. 

TOBIAS SMOLLETT, ‘‘ Roderick Random.”’ 
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Mr. SoLMES approached me as soon as I entered, cringing to the 
ground, a visible confusion in every feature of his face, After half.a 
dozen choked-up madams—he was very sorry—he was very much con- 
cerned—it was his misfortune—and there he stopped, being unable pres- 
ently to complete a sentence. 


This gave me a little more presence of mind. Cowardice in a foe ie 


gets courage in one’s self—I see that plainly now—yet perhaps, at bot- 
tom, the new-made bravo is a greater coward than the other. 
T turned from him, and seated mys@f in one of the fire-side chairs, 


fanning myself. I have since recollected, that 1 must have looked very j 


saucily.. Could I have had any thoughts of the man, I should haye 


despised myself for it. But what can be said in the case of an aversion . 


so perfectly sincere ? 

He hemmed five or six times, as I had done above; and these pro- 
duced a sentence—That I could not but see his confusion... This sentence 
produced two or three more. I believe my aunt had been his tutoress ; 
for it was his awe, his reverence for so superlative a lady (I assure you }), 
and he hoped—he hoped—three times he hoped before he told me what— 
at last it came out, that I was too generous (generosity, he said, was 
my character) to despise him for such—for such—for such—?rue tokens 
of his love. , 

‘‘T do indeed, see you under some confusion, sir; and this gives me 
hope, that although I have been compelled, as I may call it, to give way 
to this interview, it may be attended with happier effects than I had 
apprehended from it.”’ Tae 

He had hemmed himself into more courage. You. could not, 
madam, imagine any creature so blind to your merits, and so little 


attracted by them, as easily to forego the interest and approbation he — 


was honored with by your worthy family, while he had any hope given 


_ hin, wl one day he might, by his persexarnnee and zeal, expect your 
favor.’ a 


“Tam but too much aware, sir, that it is upon the interest ni appro- | 
bation you mention, that you build such hope. It is impossible, other- - 


wise, that a man who has any regard for his own happiness, would per- 
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severe against such declarations as I have made, and think. myself 
obliged to make, in justice to you, as well as to myself.” 

He had seen many instances, he told me, and had heard of more, 
where ladies had seemed as averse, and yet had been induced, some by 
motives of compassion, others by persuasion of friends, to change their 
minds; and had been very happy afterward ; and he hoped this might 
be the case here. 

<‘T have no notion, sir, of compliment, in an article of such import- 
ance as this; yet I am sorry to be obliged to speak my mind so plainly 


“asTam going to-do. Know, then, that I have an invincible objection, 


sir, to your address. Ihave avowed them with an earnestness that I ~ 


_ believe is without example. Because I believe it is without example, 


that any young creature, circumstanced as I am, was ever treated as I 
have been treated on your account.” : 

“Tt is hoped, madam, that your consent may in time be obtained— 
that is the hope ; and I shall be a miserable man if it cannot.” 

<* Better, sir, give me leave to say, you were miserable by yourself, 
than that you should make two so.’ 

“You may have heard, madam, things to my disadvantage. No 
man is without enemies. Be pleased to let me know what you have 
heard, and I will either own my faults, and amend; or I will convince 


| you that I am basely bespattered ; and once I understand you overheard 


something that I should say, that gave you offence: unguardedly, per- 
haps ; but nothing but what showed my value, and that 1 would persist 
so long as I could have hope.” 

«“T have indeed heard many things to your disadvantage :—and I 
was far from being pleased with what I overheard fall from your lips; 
but as you were not anything to me, and never could be, it was not for 
me to be concerned about the one or the other.” 

«Tam sorry, madam, to hear this. I am sure you should not tell 
me of any fault that I would be unwilling to cerrect in myself.” 

“« Then, sir, correct this fault—do not wish to have a young creature 


compelled in the most material article of her life, for the sake of motives 
‘she despises ; and in behalf of a person she cannot value—one’that has, 
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in her own right, sufficient to set her above all your offers, and a spirit 
that craves no more than what it has, to make itself easy and happy.” 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, ‘“‘ Clarissa Harlowe.”’ 


TuE stranger, who was to Gilliatt only a shadow, spoke. A voice — 


issued from the trees, softer than the voice of a woman, and yet it was 
the voice of aman. Gilliatt heard these words: 
‘“‘T see you, mademoiselle, every Sunday and every Thursday. They 


tell me that once you used: not to come so often. It is a remark that 


has been made. JIask your pardon. Ihave never spoken to you; it 

was my duty; but I come to speak to you to-day, for it is still my duty. 

Is is right that I speak to you first. The ‘ Cashmere’ sails to-morrow. 

This is why Ihave come. You walk every evening in your garden. It 

would be wrong of me to know your habits so well, if I had not the 

thought that I have. Mademoiselle, you are poor; since this morning 
Iam rich. Will you have me for your husband ?” 

Déruchette joined her two hands in a suppliant attitude, and lone 
at the speaker, silent, with fixed eyes, and trembling from head to foot. 

The voice continued :— 

“T love you. God made not the heart of man to be silent. He has 
promised him eternity with the intention that he should not be alone. 
There is for rae but one woman upon earth. Itis you. I think of you 
as of a prayer. My faith is in God and my hope in you. What wings I 
have, you bear. You are my life and already my supreme happiness.” 

“Sir,” said Déruchette, ‘there is no one to answer in the house ! ”’ 

The voice rose again :— 


“Yes, I have encouraged that dream. . Heaven has not forbidden us 


to dream. You are like a glory in my eyes. I love you deeply, made- 
moiselle. To me you are holy innocence. I know it is the hour cat 
which your household have retired to rest, but I had no choice of any 
other moment. . . . Ispeak to you, mademoiselle, without ventur- 
ing to approach you; I would step even farther back if it was your wish 


that my shadow should not touch your feet. You alone are supreme, 
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You will come to me if such is your will. I love and wait. Youare the 
living form of a benediction.”’ 

**T did not know, sir,” stammered Déruchette, “that any one 
remarked me on Sundays and Tursdays.”’ 

The voice continued :— 

** God manifests his will in the flowers, in the light of dawn, in the 
spring; and love is of his ordaining. You are beautiful in this holy 
shadow of night. This garden has been tended by you; in its perfumes 
there is something of your breath. The affinities of our souls do not 
depend on us. They cannot be counted with our sins. You were there, 
that was all. Iwas there, that was all. I did nothing but feel that I 
loved you. Sometimes my eyes rested upon you. I was wrong, but 
what could Ido? It was through looking at you that all happened. I 
could not restrain my gaze. There are mysterious impulses which are 
above our search. The heart is the chief of all temples. To have your 
spirit in my house—this is the terrestrial paradise for which I hope. 
Say, will you be mine? As long as Iwas poor, I spoke not. I know 
your age. You are twenty-one; lam twenty-six. I go to-morrow; if 
you refuse, I return no more. Oh, be my betrothed ; will you not ? 
More than once have my eyes, in spite of myself, addressed to you that 
question. Ilove you; answer me. I will speak to your uncle as soon 
as he is able to receive me; but I turn first to you. To Rebecca I plead 
for Rebecca, unless you love me not.” 

Déruchette hung her head, and murmured, “‘ Oh! I worship him.” 

The words were spoken in a voice so low that only Gilliatt heard | 
them. 

She remained with her head bowed, as if by shading her face she 
hoped to conceal her thoughts. 

There was a pause. No leaf among the trees was stirred. . . . In 
the midst of that retirement, like a harmony making the silence more 
complete, rose the wide murmur of the sea. 

' The voice was heard again :— 
«© Mademoiselle !” 
 Déruchette started. 
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Again the voice spoke :— 

«* You are silent.” 

“ What would you have me say ?” 

‘¢T wait for your reply.” 

‘¢ God has heard it,’”’ said Déruchette. 

Then the voice became almost sonorous, and at the same time softer 
than before, and these words issued from the leaves as froma purning- 
bush :— 

“You are my betrothed. Come then to me. Let the blue sky, with 
all its stars, be witness of this taking of my soul to thine, and let our 
first embrace be mingled with that firmament.” 

Déruchette arose and remained an instant motionless, looking straight 
before her, doubtless in another’s eyes. Then, with slow steps, with 
head erect, her arms drooping, but with the fingers of her hands wide 
apart, like one who leans on some unseen support, she advanced toward 
the trees, and was out of sight. . . 

A moment afterward, instead of the one shadow upon the gravelled 
walk, there were two. They mingled together. 

Gilliatt saw at his feet the embrace of those two shadows. 


‘ Victor Hugo, “‘ The Toilers of the Sea.” 


AT half-past seven, as she was descending to the salon, the servant 
announced, ‘‘ Konstantim Dimitritch Levin.’? The princess was still in 
her room; the prince had not yet come down. ‘‘ It has come at last,” 
thought Kitty ; and all the blood rushed to her heart. As she passed.a 
mirror, she was startled to see how pale she looked. She knew now for 
a certainty, that he had come early, so as to find her alone, and offer 
himself. And instantly the situation appeared to her for the first time 
in a new, strange light. It no longer concerned herself alone ; nor, was 
it a question of knowing who would make her happy, or to whom she 
would give the preference. She felt that she was about to wound a man 
whom she liked, and to wound him cruelly. Why, why was it that such 
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a charming man loved her? Why had he fallen in love with her? But 
it was too late to mend matters; it was fated to be so. _ 

“Merciful Heaven! Is it possible that 1 myself have got to, give 
him an answer ?”’ she thought,—‘‘that I must tell him that I don’t 


- love him? Itisnottrue! ButwhatcanIsay? That Ll love another? 


Impossible. 1 will run away, I will run away !”’ 

She was already at the door, when she heard his step. “ No, it is 
not honorable. What have I to fear? I have done nothing wrong. 
Let come what will, I will tell the truth! J shall not be ill at ease 
with him. Ah, here he is!’’ she said to herself, as she saw his strong 
but timid countenance, with his. brilliant eyes fixed upon her, She 
looked him full in the face, with an air that seemed to implore his pro- 
tection, and extended her hand. 

<‘L came rather early, seems to me,”’ said he, casting a glance about 
the empty room; and when he saw that he was not mistaken, and that 
nothing would prevent him from speaking, his face grew solemn. 

“©Oh, no!” said Kitty, sitting down near a table. 

‘ But it is exactly what I wanted, so that I might find you alone,” 
he began, without sitting, and without looking at her, lest be should 


lose his courage. 
‘Mamma will be here in a moment. She was very tired to-day. 


To-da i 

She spoke without thinking what she said, and did not take her im- 
ploring and gentle gaze from his face. 

Levin turned to her; she blushed and stopped speaking. 

<7 told you to-day that I did not know how long I should stay ; that 


it depended on you——” 


. Kitty drooped her head lower and lower, not knowing how she should - 


‘reply to the words that he was going to speak. 

© That it depended upon you,” he repeated. “ I meant—I meant—l 
came for this; that—be my wife,” he murmured, not knowing what he 
had said, but feeling that he had got through the worst of the difficulty. 
‘Then he stopped, and looked at her. 
She felt almost suffocated ; she did rot raise her head. Her, heart 
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was full of happiness. Never could she have believed that the declara- 
tion of his love would make such a deep impression upon her. But this 
impression lasted only a moment. She remembered Vronsky. She 
lifted her sincere and liquid eyes to Levin, whose agitated face she saw, 
and then'said hastily,— 

“‘This cannot be! Forgive me!”’ 

How near to him, a moment since, she had been, and how necessary 
to his life! and now how far away and strange she suddenly seemed 
to be! 

‘Tt could not have been otherwise,” he said, without looking at her. 

Leon TOoustor, ‘‘ Anna Karénina.”’ 


*“ WELL, Baby, as I was saying before you stopped me, I have been 
asking your papa a very important question, and he has referred me to 
you for the answer. And now will you tell me, in all frankness and 
honesty, your mind on the matter? ”’ 

She grew deadly pale as I spoke these words ; then suddenly flushed 
up again, but said nota word. . . . It was cruelty to be silent, so 
I continued ,— 

**One who loves you well, Baby dear, has asked his own heart the 
question, and learned that without you he has no chance of happiness ; 
that your bright eyes are to him bluer than the deep sky above him; 
that your soft voice, your winning smile—and what a smile it is !—have 
taught him that he loves, nay, adores you! Then, dearest—what pretty 
fingers those are! Ah! what is this? Whence came that emerald? 1 
never saw that ring before, Baby !”’ 7 

“Oh, that,’’ said she, blushing deeply—“ that is a ring the foolish — 
creature Sparks gave me a couple of days ago; but I don’t like it—T 
don’t intend to keep it.” © ’ rit) 

So saying, she endeavored to draw it from her finger, but in yain. 

“But why, Baby, why take it off ? Is it to give him the pleasure of 
putting it on again? There, don’t look eee. we must not fall out, 
surely.” 
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“No, Charley, if you are not vexed with me—if you are not——” 


“No, no, my dear Baby; nothing of the kind. Sparks was quite 
right in not trusting his entire fortune to my diplomacy ; but, at least, 
he ought to have told me that he had opened the negotiation. Now, 
the question simply is—Do you love him? or rather, because that 


_ shortens matters—Will you accept him ?”’ 


*¢ Love whom ? ”’ 

‘‘Love whom! Why, Sparks, to be sure.”’ 

A flash of indignant surprise passed across her features, now pale as 
marble; her lips were slightly parted; her large full eyes were fixed 
upon me steadfastly ; and her hand, which I had held in mine, she sud- 
denly withdrew from my grasp. 

<* And so—and so it is of Mr. Sparks’s cause you are so ardently the 
advocate?” said she, at length, after a pause of most awkward 
duration. 

«Why, of course, my dear cousin. It was at his suit and solicitation 
Tcalled on your father; it was he himself who entreated me to take this 
step ; it was he——”’ 

But before I could conclude, she burst into a torrent of tears, and 
rushed from the room. 

CHARLES LEVER, “‘ Charles O’ Malley.’’ 


Lapy CorisaNnDE and Lothair were in a distant corner of the garden, 
and she was explaining to him her plans; what she had done and what 
she meant to do. 

<¢ [ wish I had a garden like this at Muriel,’’ said Lothair. 

«You could easily make one.”’ 

«Tf you helped me.” 
<<T have told you all my plans,” said Lady Corisande. 
“Yes; but I was thinking of something else when you spoke,” said 


Lothair. 


«That was not very complimentary.” | 
« T do not wish to be complimentary,” said Lothair, ‘‘ if compliments 
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mean less than they declare. Iwas not thinking of your garden, but of 
you.”’ 

“‘ Where can they have all gone?’ said Lady Corisande, looking 
round. ‘‘ We must find them.” 

“ And leave this garden ?’’? said Lothair. ‘‘And I without a flower, 
the only one without a flower? Iam afraid that is significant of my 
lot.” | 

«You shall choose a rose,’”’ said Lady Corisande. 

‘‘Nay; the charm is, that it should be your choice.”’ 

But choosing the rose lost more time, and when Corisande and 
Lothair reached the arches of golden yew, there were no friends in 
sight. 

‘‘L think I hear sounds this way,’’ said Lothair, and he led his com- 
panion farther from home. ; 

‘*T see no one,”’ said Lady Corisande, distressed, and when they had 
advanced a little way. 

‘© We are sure to find them in good time,”’ said Lothair. | ‘ Besides, 
I wanted to speak to you about the garden at Muriel. . 1 wanted to in- 
duce you to go there and help me make it. Yes,’’ he added, after some 
hesitation, ‘‘on this spot—I believe on this very spot—l asked the per- 
mission of your mother two years ago to express to you my love. She 
thought me a boy, and treated me as a boy. She said I knew nothing of 
the world, and both our characters were unformed. I know the world 
now. Lhave committed many mistakes, doubtless many follinaec baat 
formed many opinions, and have changed many opinions ; but to one I 
have been constant, 1m one I am unchanged—and that is my adoring 
love to you.” acl 

She turned pale, she stopped, then, gently taking his arm, she bid 
her face in his breast. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, ‘‘ Lothair.’? ~ 
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KENELM walked on slowly by Lily’s side. ‘‘ You have a good heart, 
Mr. Chillingly,’’ said she, somewhat abruptly. “‘ How it must please 
you to give such pleasure! Dear little Clemmy !” 

This artless praise, and the perfect absence of envy or thought of 


_ self evinced by her joy that her friend’s wish was gratified, though her 


own was not, enchanted Kenelm. 


+2 


“Tf it pleases to give pleasure,’ said he, “it is your turn to be 
pleased now; you can confer such pleasure on me.”’ 

<< How 2” she asked falteringly, and with quick change of color. 

And he drew forth the ring. 

Lily reared her head with a first impulse of haughtiness. But when 
her eyes met his the head drooped down again, and a slight shiver ran 
through her frame. 

' Miss Mordaunt,” resumed Kenelm, mastering his iacpiaene long- 
ing to fall at her feet and say, “‘ But, oh ! in this ring it is my love that 
T offer—it is my troth that I pledge! ”’—‘‘ Miss Mordaunt, spare me the 
tiisery of thinking that I have offended you; least of all would I do so 
on this day, for it may be some little while before I see you again. I 
am going home for a few days upon a matter which may affect the 
happiness of my life, and on which I should be a bad son and an 
‘unworthy gentleman if I did not consult him who, in all that concerns 
my affections, has trained me to turn to him, the gentleman.” 

A speech more unlike that which any delineator of manners and 
oe in the present day would put into the mouth of a lover, no critic 

in “The Londoner”? could ridicule. But, somehow or other, this poor 
a tamer of butterflies and teller of fairy tales comprehended on the 
instant all that this most eccentric of human beings thus frigidly left 


untold. Into her innermost heart it sank more deeply than would the 
most ardent declaration put into the lips of the boobies or scamps in 
whom delineators of manners in the present day too often debase the - 


‘magnificent chivalry embodied in the name of “‘ Lover.” 


Where these two had, while speaking, halted on the path along the 
prook-side, there was a bench on which’ it so happened that they had 
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seated themselves weeks before. A few moments later, on that bench 
they were seated again. , 
And the trumpery little ring with its turquoise heart was on Lily’s 
finger, and there they continued to sit for nearly half an hour; not 
talking much, but wondrously happy; not a single vow of troth inter- 
changed. No, not even a word that could be construed into ‘I love.”’ 
And yet when they rose from the bench, and went silently along the 
brook-side, each knew that the other was beloved. 
EDWARD BULWER LyrtTon, ‘‘Kenelm Chillingly.”’ 


UNDERSTANDING, however, that her ladyship was in the drawing- 
room and alone, about noon, Titmouse, who had bestowed during the 
interval more than usual pains upon his dress, gently opened the door, 
and observing that she was alone, reclining on the sofa, with a sudden 
beating of the heart closed the door and approached her, bowing pro- 
foundly. Poor Lady Cecilia immediately sat up, very pale and trem- 
bling. 2 

“Good-morning, good-morning, Lady Cicely,’? commenced Tit- 
mouse, taking a chair and sitting down in it, plump opposite to her. 
“You are n’t well this morning, are you, Lady Cicely ?”’ said he, 
observing how pale she looked, and that she did not seem disposed to 
speak. 

““T am quite well,” she rephed in a low tone; and then each was 
silent. on 

“It’s beginning to look like winter a little, eh, Lady Cicely ? ”” said 
he, after an embarrassing pause, looking through the windows. *’ Twas 
an overcast day, and a strong wind was stripping the sere and yellow 
leaves in great numbers from the lofty trees which were not far distant, 
and which gave forth a melancholy rushing, moaning sound ; and 
another pause ensued. grit 

“ Certainly it is getting rather cheerless,”’ replied Lady Cecilia. : 

Titmouse turned pale ; and, twirling his fingers in his hair, fixed 
upon her a stupid and most embarrassing look, under which her eyes 
fell toward the ground, and remained looking in that direction. 
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*“‘1—I—hope his lordship’s been saying a good word for me, Lady 
Cecilia ? ” 

“My father mentioned your name to me yesterday,’’ she replied, 
trembling excessively. 

***Pon my soul, monstrous kind!” said Titmouse, trying desper- 
ately to look at his ease. ‘‘Said he’d break the ice for me.’’ Here 


~ ensued another pause. ‘“‘ Everybody must have a beginning, you 


_ know. ’Pon my solemn honor, all he said about me is quite true.”’ 
Profoundly as was Lady Cecilia depressed, she looked up at Tit- 
mouse for a moment with evident surprise. 

:. *“Now, Lady Cicely, just as between friends, did n’t he tell you 


something very particular about me? Didn’the? Eh?” 
She made him no answer. 


**T dare say, Lady Cicely, though somehow you look sad enough, 
you a’n’t vexed to see me here? Eh? There’s many and many a 
woman in London that would—but it’s no use now. ’Pon my soul T 
love you, I do, Lady Cicely.”’ 

_ She trembled violently, for he was drawing his chair nearer to her. 
She felt sick—sick almost to death. 
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*« 1 know it’s—it’s a monstrous unpleasant piece of—I mean it’s an 
awkward thing to do; but I hope you love me, Lady Cicely, eh? a 
little ? ’’ 

Her head hung down, and a very scalding tear oozed out and 

is trickled down her cheek. 

mee Hope you ar’n’t sorry, dear Lady Cicely? J’m most uncommon 

proud and happy! Come, Lady Cicely.”” He took the thin white hand 

that was nearest him, and raised it to his lips; had his perception been 

only a trifle keener, he could not have failed to perceive a faint thrill 

pervade Lady Cecilia as he performed this act of gallantry, and an 

expression of features which looked very much like disgust. He had 

seen love made on the stage frequently, and, as he had seen lovers do - 
there, he now dropped down on one knee, still holding Lady Cecilia’s 

hand in his, and pressing it a second time to his lips. 

‘Tf your ladyship will only make me—so happy—as to be—my wife 
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—’pon my life, you’re welcome to all I have; and you may consider 
this place entirely your own! Do you understand me, dearest Lady 
Cicely? Come! ’Pon my life—I’m quite distracted—do you love me, 
Lady Cicely ?) Only say the word.”’ 
A’ faint—a’ very faint sound issued from her lips—’twas “ Yes.” 
Oh, poor Lady Cecilia ! 
SAMUEL WARREN, ‘Ten Thousand a Year.” 


AFTER long or short—I know not, yet ere I was weary, ere I yet 
began to think or wish for any answer—Lorna slowly raised her eye- 
lids, with a gleam of dew below them, and looked at me -doubtfully. 
Any look with so much in it never met my gaze before. 

% Darling, do you love me ?”’ was all that I could say to her. 

6 Yes, T like you very: much,” she answered, with her eyes gone 
from me, and her dark hair falling over, so as not to show me things. 

“* But do you love me, Lorna, Lorna—do you love me more than all 
the world ? ”’ 

** No, to be sure not. Why should Il? ” 

“Tn truth I know not why you should. Only I hoped that you did, 
Lorna. Either love me not at all, or as I love you, forever.”’ 

“John, I love you very much; and I would not grieve you. You 
are the bravest, and the kindest, and the simplest of all men—I mean 
of all people—I like you very much, Master Ridd, and I think of your 
almost every day.” : 

“That will not do for me, Lorna. Not almost every day I think, 
but every instant of my life, of you. For you I would give up my 
home, my love of all the world beside, my duty to my dearest ones ; 
for you I would give up my life, and hope of life beyond it.” 

With the large tears in her eyes—tears which seemed to me to rise 
partly from her want to love me with the power of my love—she put 
her pure bright lips, half-smiling, half-prone to reply to tears, against 
my forehead, lined with trouble, doubt, and eager longing. And then 
she drew my ring from off that snowy twig her finger, and held it out 
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to me; and then, seeing how my face was falling, thrice she touched it 
with her lips, and sweetly gave it back to me. ‘‘ John, I dare not take 
it now ; else I should be cheating you. Iwill try to love you dearly, 
even as you deserve and wish. Keep it for me just till then. \Some- 
thing tells me I shall earn it in a very little time. Perhaps you will be 
sorry then, sorry, when it is all too late, to be loved by such as 


gel am.’ 


What could I do, at her mournful tone, but kiss a thousand times 
the hand which she put up to warn me; and vow that I would rather 
die with one assurance of her love, than without it live forever with all 


beside that the world could give ?. Upon this she looked so lovely, with 


her dark eyelashes trembling, and her soft eyes full of light, and the 
color of clear sunrise mounting on her cheeks and brow, that I was 
forced to turn away, being overcome with beauty. 

‘* Dearest darling, love of my life,’ | whispered, through her clouds 
of hair; “‘ how long must I wait to know—how long must I linger 
doubting whethér you can ever stoop from your birth and wondrous 


beauty to a poor, coarse hind like me—an ignorant, unlettered yeo- 


man.”’ 
‘TJ will not have you revile yourself,” said Lorna, very tenderly— 
just as [had meant to make her; ‘‘ you are not rude and unlettered, 


John. You know a great deal more than I do; you have learned both 


Greek and Latin, as you told me long ago, and you have been at the 
very best school in the West of England. None of us but my grand- 
father and the Counsellor (who is a great scholar) can compare with 
you in this. And though I have laughed at your manner of speech, I 
only laughed in fun, John; I never meant to vex you by it, nor knew 
that I had done so.”’ 

«‘Naught you say can vex me, dear,” I answered, as she ened 
toward me, in her generous sorrow ; “‘ Malina you say, ‘ Begone, John 
Ridd ; I love another more than you.’ mah (bx 
«Master John Ridd, it is high time for you to go home to your 
mother. I love your mother very much from what you have told me 
about her, and I will not have her cheated.”’ 
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“If you truly love my mother,” said I, very craftily, “the only 
way to show it is by truly loving me.”’ ; 
Upon that, she laughed at me in the sweetest manner, and with 
such provoking ways, and such come-and-go of glances, and beginning | 
of quick blushes, which she tried to laugh away, that I knew, as well 
as if she herself had told me, by some knowledge (void of reasoning, 


and the surer for it), I knew quite well, while all my heart was burning 
hot within me, and mine eyes were shy of hers, and her eyes were shy _ 
of mine—for certain and forever, this I knew, as in a glory, that Lorna 
Doone had now begun and would go on to love me. 

R. D. BLackMoRE, ‘Lorna Doone.” 


“‘Yus, I will go. I have had mad dreams, conceited and insolent, 
and have met with my deserts. Brute and fool as I am, I have aspired | 
even to you! And I have gained, in the sunshine of your condescen- 
sion, strength and purity. Is not that enough for me? And now 1 
will show you that I love you—by obeying you. You tell me to depart 
—I go forever.”’ ; Sy 

He turned away. Why did she almost spring after him? — ‘ 

‘Lancelot ! one word! Do not misunderstand me, as I know you 
will. You will think me so cold, heartless, fickle. Oh, you do not 
know—you never can know—how much I, too, have felt !”’ 

He stopped, spell-bound. In an instant his conversation with the 
Trishman flashed up before him with new force and meaning. . 
sand petty incidents, which he had driven contemptuously from | 
mind, returned as triumphant evidences ; and with an impetuous de 
mination, he cried out,— ties oa 

*“T see—I see it all, Argemone! We love each Sehr | “y 
mine, never to be parted !”” 

“What was her womanhood, that it could stand against the 
of his manly will! The almost coarse simplicity of his words silenc 


her with a delicious violence. She could only bury her face in he | 
and sob out,— a 
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**Oh, Lancelot, Lancelot, whither are you forcing me? ”’ 

_ “Tam forcing you no-whither. God, the Father of spirits, is lead- 

- ing you! You, who believe in Him, how dare you fight against 
im? 

** Lancelot, I cannot—I cannot listen to you—read that!’’? And she 
__handed him the vicar’s letter. He read it, tossed it on the carpet, and 
crushed it with his heel. 

“Wretched pedant! Can your intellect be deluded by such bare- 
faced sophistries? ‘God’s will,’ forsooth! And if your mother’s oppo- 
sition is not a sign that God’s will—if it mean anything except your own 
will, or that—that man’s—is against this mad project, and not for it, 
what sign would you have? So ‘celibacy is the highest state!’ And 
why? Because ‘it is the safest and easiest road to heaven?’ <A pretty 
reason, Vicar! Ishould have thought that that was a sign of a lower 

state and not a higher. Noble spirits show their nobleness by daring 
_ the most difficult paths. And even if marriage was but one weed-field 


of temptations, as these miserable pedants say, who have either never 
tried it, or misused it to their own shame, it would be a greater deed to 
conquer its temptations than to flee from them in cowardly longings 
after ease and safety !”’ 

g She did not answer him, but kept her face buried in her hands. 
Again, I say, Argemone, will you fight against Fate—Providence 
- —God—call it what you will? Who made us meet at the chapel ? 
; Who made me, by my accident, a guest in your father’s house? Who 
: put it into your heart to care for my poor soul? Who gave us this 
bs strange attraction toward each other, in spite of our unlikeness ? 
Wonderful that the very chain of circumstances which you seem to 
nev the ouspring of chance or the Devil, should have first taught me 
to believe that there is a God who guides us! Argemone! speak, tell 
3 es if you will, to go forever; but tell me first the truth—you love 
me! oy > 


=a oe ‘strong shudder ran ticow gh her frame ; the ice of artificial years 


3 racked, and the clear stream of her woman’s > welled ae io the 
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up her eyes, and with one long look of passionate tenderness she faltered 
out,— 
“T love you!” 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, ‘‘ Yeast.” 


‘«< THEN let me say, Lucy, to-day, for perhaps I shall never say that, 
or anything that is sweet to say, again, Lucy, you know what IL 
came for? ’’ 

“Oh, yes! to receive my congratulations.” 

‘‘More than that—a great deal. To ask you to go halves in the 
‘Rajah.’ ” 

Lucy’s eyebrows demanded an explanation. 

‘‘ She is worth two thousand a year to her commander, and that is 
too much for a bachelor.”’ 

Lucy colored and smiled. 

«Why, it is only just enough for most of them to live on.”’ 

‘¢ Tt is too much for me alone, under the circumstances,”’ said David, 
gravely ; and there was a little silence. 

“Lucy, I love you. With you the ‘Rajah’ would be a godsend. 
She will help me keep you in the company you have been used to, and 
were made to brighten and adorn; but without you I cannot take her 
from your hand—and, to speak plain, I won’t.”’ 

“Oh! Mr. Dodd!” 

‘“‘ No, Lucy, before I knew. you, to command a ship was the height 
of my ambition, her quarter-deck my heaven on earth; and this is a 
clipper, I own it, I saw her in the docks. But you have taught me to 
look higher. Share my ship and my heart with me, and she will be all 
the dearer to me that she came to us from her I love. But don’t say to 
me, ‘Me you sha’n’t have, you are not good enough for that; but there 
is a ship for you in my place!’ I would’n’t accept a star out of the fir- 
mament on those terms.”’ 

“How unreasonable! On the contrary, you should say, ‘I am 
doubly fortunate; I escape a weak, foolish companion for life, and I 
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have a beautiful ship.’ But friendship such as mine for you was never 
appreciated ; I do you injustice; you only talk like that to tease me, 
and make me unhappy.” 

© Oh, Lucy, Lucy! did you ever know me cf 


«There, now, forgive me! and own that you are not in earnest.”’ 
“This will show you,”’ said David, sadly, and he took out two letters 


from his pocket. ‘‘ Here are two letters to the Secretary. In one I 


accept the ship with thanks, and offer to superintend her when her 
rigging is being set up; and in this one I decline her altogether, with 


my humble and sincere thanks.”’ 


39 


“Oh, yes, you are very humble, sir,’”’ said Lucy. ‘ Now—dear 


Rie! 


friend—listen to reason. You have others 

‘«*Eixcuse my interrupting you, but it is a rule with me never to 
reason about right and wrong. I notice that whoever does that, ends 
by choosing wrong. I don’t go to my head to find my duty, I go to my 
heart; and what little manhood there is in me all cries out against me 
compounding with the woman I love, and taking a ship instead of 
Metal kip. ''. 
«See how power tries people, and brings out their true character. 
Since you commanded the ‘ Rajah’ you are all changed. You used to 
be submissive ; now you must have your own way entirely; you will 
fling my poor ship in my face unless I give you—but this is really using 
force ; yes, Mr. Dodd, this is using force. Somebody has told you that 
my sex yield when downright compulsion is used. It is true. And the 
more ungenerous to apply it.’”? And she melted into a few placid 
tears. 

David did not know this sign of yielding ina woman, and he groaned 
at the sight of them, and hung his —_ ; 

«« Advise me what I had better do.’ 

To this singular proposal, David, listening to the ill-advice of the 


fiend Generosity, groaned out, ‘‘ Why should you be tormented and 
made cry?” 


«Why, indeed ?” 
‘Nothing can change me. I advise you to cut it short.” 
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‘‘ T will cut this short, Mr. Dodd; give me that paper.” 
SONIC 2° 

“‘ The wicked one where you refuse my ‘ Rajah. : 
She took it, and with both her supple white hands tore it with insult- 


oe be 


ing precision exactly in half. 

«There, sir; and there, sir” (exactly in four); ‘‘and there” (in 
eight, with malicious exactness) ; “‘and there ; > and, though it seemed 
impossible to effect another separation, yet the taper fingers and a reso- 
lute will reduced it to tiny bits. She then made a gesture to throw 
them in the fire, but thought better of it and held them. 

David looked on, almost amused at this zealous demolition of a thing 
he could so easily replace. He said, part sadly, part doggedly, part 
apologetically, ‘I can write another.”’ 

“But you will not. Oh, Mr. Dodd; don’t you see?” 

He looked up at her eagerly. To his surprise her haughty eagle 
look had gone, and she seemed a pitying goddess, all tenderness and 
benignity ; only her mantling, burning cheek showed her to be a 
woman. 

She faltered, in answer to his wild, eager look, ‘‘ Was I ever so rude 
before? What right have I to tear your letter, unless I—’’ 

The characteristic full stop, and above all, the heaving bosom, the 
melting eye, and the red cheek were enough even for poor simple David. 
Heaven seemed to.open on him. His burning kisses fell on the sweet 
hands that had torn his death-warrant. . . . David drew her closer 
and closer to him, till she hid her forehead and wet eyelashes on his 
shoulder and murmured,— 

** How could I let you be unhappy ? ”’ 

Neither spoke for a while. Each felt the other’s heart beat; and 
David drank that eestasy of silent, delirious bliss which comes to great 
hearts once in a life. 


CHARLES READE, “‘Love me Little, Love me Long.” 
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MARION was standing alone in the middle of the room, with her two 
hands clasped together, but with a smile on her face. She had consid- 
ered much as to this moment, determining even the very words that 
she would use. The words probably were forgotten, but the purpose 


_was all there. He had resolved upon nothing, had considered nothing 


—except that she should be made to understand that, because of his 
exceeding love he required her to come to him as his wife. 

** Marion,”’ he said, ‘‘ Marion, you know why Iam here!’’ And he 
advanced to her, as though he would at once have taken her in his 


arms. 


“© Yes, my lord, I*know.”’ 

**You know that I love you. I think surely, that never love was 
stronger than mine. If you can love me, say but the one word, and 
you will make me absolutely happy. To have you for my wife is all 
that the world can give me now. Why do you go from me? Is it to 
tell me that you cannot love me, Marion? Do not say that, or I think 
my heart will break.” 

She could not say that, but as he paused for her answer, it was 
necessary that she should say something. And the first word spoken 
must tell the whole truth, even though it might be that the word must 
be repeated often before he could be got to believe that it was an 
earnest word. ‘‘ My lord,’”’ she began. 

“Oh, Ido hate that form of address. My nameis John. Because 
of certain conventional arrangements the outside people call me Lord 
Hampstead.’’ 

“It is because I can be to you no more than one of the outside 
people that I call you—my lord.” 

<¢Marion ! ”’ 

‘¢ Only one of the outside people ;—no more, though my gratitude to 


. you, my appreciation, my friendship for you may be ever so strong. 


My father’s daughter ae be just one of the outside people to Lord 


- Hampstead—and no more.’ 


“Why so? Why do you say it? Why do you torment me? Why 
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do you banish me at once, and tell me that I must go home a wretched, 
miserable man? Why ?—why ?—why ?” 


2? 


<‘ Because, my lord 

“T can give a reason—a good reason—a reason which I cannot 
oppose, though it must be fatal to me unless I can remove it; a reason 
to which I must succumb if necessary, but to which, Marion, I will not 
succumb at once. If you say that you cannot love me that will be a 
reason.” 

If it were necessary that she should tell him a lie she must do so. 

But at the moment it seemed to her that there might be a 
middle course. 

‘““T dare not love you,” she said. . 

‘“Dare not love me, Marion? Who hinders you? Who tells you 
that you may not? Is it your father ?”’ 

‘“No, my lord, no.” 

“Tt is Mrs. Roden.”’ 

“No, my lord. This is a matter in which I could obey no friend, no 
father. I have had to ask myself, and I have told myself that I do not 
dare to love above my station in life.” 

‘‘T am to have that bugbear again between me and my happiness ? ”” 

‘Between that and your immediate wishes—yes. Is it not so in all 
things? If I—even I—had set my heart upon some one below me, 
would not you, as my friend, have bade me conquer the feeling ? ”’ 

“‘T have set my heart on one whom in the things of the world I 
regard as my equal—in all other things as infinitely my superior.” 

«‘The compliment is very sweet to me, but I have trained myself to 
resist sweetness. It may not be, Lord Hampstead. It may not be. 
You do not know as yet how obstinate such a girl as I may become 
when she has to think of another’s welfare—and a little, perhaps, of 
her own.”’ 

** Are you afraid of me? ”’ 

Ves,” 

“That I should not love you ?”’ 


**Kiven of that. When you should come to see in me that which is 
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not lovable, you would cease to love me. You would be good. to me, 
because your nature is good ; kind to me, because your nature is kind. 
You would not ill-treat me, because you are gentle, noble, and forgiv- 
ing. But that would not suffice for me. Ishould see it in your eye, 
despite yourself—and hear it in your voice, even though you tried to 
hide it by occasional softness. I should eat. my own heart when I lived 
to see that you despised your Quaker wife.” 

«© All that is nonsense, Marion !”’ 

“¢ My lord !”’ 

« Say the word at once if it has to be said—so that I may know 
what it is that I have to contend with. For you my heart is so full 
of love that it seems to be impossible that I should live without 
you.” , 

‘Lord Hampstead, it may be that you should perplex me sorely. 

But you will never alter my purpose. If you think well of 
Marion Fay, take her word when she gives it to you. I can never 
become your lordship’s wife.” 

“Have you told me why; all the reasonwhy? .. . By heay- 
ens, no! You have not answered me the one question that I have 
asked you. You have not given me the only reason which 1 would take 
—even for a while. Can you love me, Marion ? 

«Marion, I think you love me.” She looked at him and tried to 
smile—tried to utter some half-joking word; and then as she felt that 
she could no longer repress her tears, she turned her face from him, 
and made no attempt at a reply. 

' “ Marion,”’ he said again, ‘“‘ 1 think that you love me.”’ 

“Tf you loved me, my lord, you would not torture me.”’ 

She had seated herself now on the sofa, turning her face away from 
him over her shoulder so that she might in some degree hide her tears. 
He sat himself at her side, and for a moment or two got possession of 
her hand. 

‘‘ Marion,”’ he said, pleading his case with all the strength of words 
which was at his command, “‘ you know, do you not, that no moment 
of life can be of more importance to me than this ? a 
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‘Ts it so, my lord ?”’ 

‘“‘None can be so important. I am striving to get her for my 
companion in life, who to me is the sweetest of all human beings. To 
touch you as I do now is a joy to me, even though you have made my 
heart so sad.”’ 

At the moment she struggled to get her hand away from him, but 
the struggle was not at first successful. 

‘«- You answer me with arguments which are to me of no avail at 
all. They are, to my thinking, simply a repetition of prejudices to 
which I have been all my life opposed. You will not be angry because 
I say so?” 

‘‘Oh, no, my lord,’ she said; ‘‘not angry. I am not angry, but 
indeed, you must not hold me.”’ 

With that she extricated her hand, which he allowed to pass from 
his grasp, as he continued his address to her. 

«As to all that, I have my opinion and you have yours. Can it be 
right that you should hold to your own and sacrifice me who have 
thought so much of what it is I want myself—if in truth you love me? 
Let your opinion stand against mine, and neutralize it. Let mine 
stand against yours, and in that we shall be equal. Then after that 
let love be lord of all. If you love me, Marion, I think that Ihave a 
right to demand that you shall be my wife.”’ 

There was something in this which she did not know how to answer ; 
but she did know, she was quite sure, that no word of his, no tender~ 
ness either on his part or on her own, would induce her to yield an mech. 
It was her duty to sacrifice herself for him—for reasons which were 
quite apparent to herself—and she would do it. 

*T certainly shall never be your wife,”’ she said. 

“‘ And that is all ?”’ 

“What more, my lord ?”’ 


“You can let me go, and never wish me to return ?”’ 

‘‘Tcan, my lord. Your return would be only a trouble to you, and 
apaintome. . . . Itis well that you should marry. Go and seek 
a wife, with judgment, among your own people. When you have done 
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_ that, you may return and tell Marion Fay that you have done well by 
following her advice.” 
‘ **J will come again, and again, and again, and I will tell Marion 
_ Fay that her counsels are unnatural and impossible. I will teach her: 
; to know that the man who loves her can seek no other wife ;—that no 
‘ other mode of living is possible to him than one in which he and Marion 
Z Fay shall be joined together. I think I shall persuade her at last that 
q such is the case. I think she will come to know that all her cold 

prudence and worldly would-be wisdom can be of no avail to separate 

those who love each other. I think that when she finds that her lover 
so loves her that he cannot live without her, she will abandon those 
fears as to his future fickleness, and trust herself to one of whose truth 
she will have assured herself.’’ 

Then he took her hand, and kneeling at her knee, he kissed it before 
she was powerful enough to withdraw it. And so he left her without 
another word. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, ‘‘ Marion Fay.” 


WHEN Gabriel had gone about two hundred yards along the down, 
he heard a “ hoi-hoi!’’ uttered behind him, in a piping note of more 
treble quality than that in which the exclamation usually embodies 
itself when shouted across a field. He looked round, and saw a girl 
racing after him, waving a white handkerchief. 

Oak stood still—and the runner drew nearer. It was Bathsheba 
Everdene. Gabriel’s color deepened ; hers was already deep, not, as it 
appeared, from emotion, but from running. 

‘‘ Farmer Oak—I—”’ she said, pausing for want of breath, pulling 
up in front of him with a slanted face, and putting her hand to her side. 

‘‘ T have just called to see you,’’ said Gabriel, pending her further 
speech. 

« Yes—I know that,” she said, panting like a robin, her face moist 
and red with her exertions, like a peony petal, before the sun dries off 
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the dew; “I didn’t know you had come to ask to have me, or 1 should 
have come in from the garden instantly. Iran after you to say—that 


my aunt made a mistake in sending you away from courting me a 

Gabriel expanded. ‘I’m sorry to have made you run so fast, my 
dear,” he said, with a grateful sense of favors to come.. “‘ Wait a bit 
till you’ve found your breath.” 

“It was quite a mistake—aunt’s telling you I had a young man 
already,” Bathsheba went on. “I have n’t a sweetheart at all—and I 
never had one, and I thought that, as times go with women, it was such 
a pity to send you away thinking I had several.” 

“Really and trewly I am glad to hear that!” said Farmer Oak, 
smiling one of his long special smiles, and blushing with gladness. He - 
held out his hand to take hers, which, when she had eased her side by 
pressing it there, was prettily extended upon her bosom to still her 
loud-beating heart. Directly he seized it she put it behind her, so that 
it slipped through his fingers like an eel. 

“‘Thave a nice snug little farm,’’ said Gabriel, with half a degree 
less assurance than when he had seized her hand. 

“Yes; you have.”’ 

«A man has advanced me money to begin with, but still, it will 
soon be paid off, and, though 1am only an every-day sort of a man, I 
have got on a little since I was a boy.’? Gabriel uttered “ a little ”’ in 
a tone to show her that it was the complacent form of “a great deal.”’ 
He continued : ‘‘ When we are married, | am quite sure I can work 
twice as hard as I do now.” 

He went forward and stretched out his arm again. Bathsheba had 
overtaken him at a point beside which stood a low stunted holly-bush, 
n0w laden with red berries. Seeing his advance take the form of an 
attitude threatening a possible enclosure, if not compression, of her 
person, she edged off round the bush. 

“Why, Farmer Oak,’’ she said, over the top, looking at him with 
rounded eyes, ‘‘I never said I was going to marry you.” 

“ Well—that os a tale!”’ said Oak, with dismay. ‘‘To run after 
anybody like this, and then say you don’t want me! ”’ 
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‘* What I meant to tell you was only this,’’ she said eagerly, and 


yet half-conscious of the absurdity of the position she had made for 


herself ; ‘‘ that nobody has got me yet as a sweetheart, instead of my 
having a dozen, as my aunt said; I hate to be thought men’s property 
in that way, though possibly I shall be had some day. Why, if P’d 
wanted you I should n’t have run after you like this; *twould have 
been the forwardest thing! But there was no harm in hurrying to 
correct a piece of false news that had been told you.” 

‘© Oh, no—no harm at all.’”?, But there is such a thing as being too 
generous in expressing a judgment impulsively, and Oak added, with a 
more appreciative sense of all the circumstances, “* Well, Iam not quite 
certain it was no harm.” 

«Indeed, I had n’t time to think before starting whether I wanted 
to marry or not, for you’d have been gone over the hill.”’ 

«« Come,’ said Gabriel, freshening again; ‘‘ think a minute or two. 
[ll wait awhile, Miss Everdene. Will you marry me? Do, Bathsheba. 
I love you far more than common !” 

‘<<T’ll try to think,’ she observed, rather more timorously ; ‘if I 
can think out of doors; but my mind spreads away so.” 

«« But you can give a guess.” 

“Then give me time.” Bathsheba looked thoughtfully into the 
distance, away from the direction in which Gabriel stood. 

«Tecan make you happy,” said he to the back of her head, across 
the bush. ‘“‘ You shall have a piano in a year or two—farmer’s wives 
are getting to have pianos now—and V’ll practice up the flute right well 
to play with you in the evenings.” 

“Yes; I should like that.” 

<¢ And have one of those little ten-pound gigs for market—and nice 
flowers and birds—cocks and hens, I mean, because they are useful,” 
continued Gabriel, feeling balanced between poetry and prose. 

She was silent awhile. He regarded the red berries between them. 
over and over again, to such an extent, that holly seemed in his after- 
life to be a cipher signifying a proposal of marriage. Bathsheba 
decisively turned to him. : 
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‘No; ’tis no use,”’ she said. ‘‘I don’t want to marry you.”’ 

eG asa 

<< T have tried hard all the time I’ve been thinking ; for a marriage 
would be very nice in one sense. People would talk about me, and 
think I had won my battle. And I should feel triumphant, and all 
that. But a husband——”’ 

‘Well ? ” 

«Why, he’d always be there, as you say; whenever I looked up, 
there he’d be.”’ 

<¢ Of course he would—l, that is.’’ 

‘«‘ Well, what I mean is that I should n’t mind being a bride at a 
wedding, if I could be one without having a husband. But since a 
woman can’t show off in that way by herself, I sha’n’t marry—at 
least yet.”’ ’ 

‘‘ That’s a terrible wooden story.”’ 

At this elegant criticism of her statement, Bathsheba made an 
addition to her dignity by a slight sweep away from him. 

‘“‘Upon my heart and soul, I don’t know what a maid can say 
stupider than that,’? said Oak. ‘‘ But, dearest,’’ he continued, in a 
palliative voice, ‘“‘ don’t be like it!”’. Oak sighed a deep honest sigh 
—none the less so in that, being like the sigh of a pine plantation, it 
was rather noticeable as a disturbance of the atmosphere. ‘‘ Why 
won’t you have me?”’ he said appealingly, creeping round the holly to 
reach her side. 

“‘T cannot,’’ she said, retreating. 

“But why ?”’ he persisted, standing still at last, in despair of ever 
reaching her, and facing over the bush. 

“* Because I don’t love you.” 

“Yes, but——”’ 

She contracted a yawn to an inoffensive smallness, so that it was 
hardly ill-mannered at all. ‘I don’t love you,”’ she said. 

“But Llove you—and, as for myself, Iam content to be liked.” .. . 

“No—no—I cannot. Don’t press me any more—don’t. I don’t 
love you—so ’twould be ridiculous,” she said, with a laugh. : 


. 
‘ 
a 
: 
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No man likes to see his emotions the sport of a merry-go-round of 
skittishness. 

“Very well,’’ said Oak, firmly, with the bearing of one who was 
going to give his days and nights to Kcclesiastes forever. ‘Then Pll 
ask you no more.”’ 

Tuomas Harpy, ‘Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


«Farr Daphne,” my lover began, “it is sad indeed to think that 
to-morrow thou must go from us. The sun will shine no more in 
Dilston.”’ g 

‘Qh, my lord,” I said, “do not talk any more the language of 
gallantry. You have spoiled me enough. I am but plain Tom 
Forster’s sister, and in Northumberland we are not accustomed to 
your fine French compliments. Let me, however, thank your lordship 
for your very great kindness both to my brother and myself.’’ 

“Tet there be no longer, then,’ he said, and as he spoke his 
peautiful eyes grew so soft and his voice so sweet that, oh! my heart 
melted clean away, and I could have fallen at his feet, even like Esther 
at the feet of the great King, and that without shame—“ let there be 
no longer compliments between us. You shall be no more the nymph 


Daphne; you shall be, what you are, Tom Forster’s sister—only the 


beautiful and incomparable Dorothy, whom I love.” 

“Oh, my lord! Think—I am no great lady of fashion—you would 
be ashamed of your rustic passion in a week.”’ 

«« Ashamed! Why, Dorothy, with their paint and patches and 
powder, there is not, believe me, in all Versailles and Paris, to say 
nothing of London, which I know not—there is nowhere, I swear, a 
woman fit to hold a candle beside so sweet a face as yours. My dear, 


- thou art—no, I will not make any more compliments. But, Dorothy, I 


love thee.” And with that he fell upon his knee, and began to kiss my 


hand, murmuring softly, “ I love thee, my dear—I love thee with all 


my heart.” 
«Oh, my lord!” I repeated, the fatal words having been spoken, 
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overwhelmed with a kind of terror and awe and shame, because why 
should he love me so much? ‘ You love me—you love me—alas! how 
can it be? What shall I say—what shall I say??? 

“« Say only, my dear, that you will love me in return.” 

Then there arose in my mind, doubtless sent by Heaven, the 
memory of certain words spoken by Mr. Hilyard concerning the Church 
of England—how that it was as ancient as the Church of Rome, and as 
safe, and yet unstained by the blood of martyrs. Also I seemed to see 
before me the awful form of the Bishop, tall and menacing, beckoning 
me with forefinger. 

“¢ Speak, Dorothy, my dear—oh, Dorothy, speak ! Why are you 
trembling ? Merciful Heaven! Have I said anything to terrify this 
tender heart ? What troubles my love ? ”’ 

“Oh, Lord Derwentwater, it is—the Mass!” 

He let my hand fall, and for a moment he was silent. Then he 
began again hotly ,— 

‘¢The Mass! Is it a Mass shall part us? Why, child, I love thee 
so well that I will give up Church and all for thy sweet sake, if thou 
wilt not give up thy Church for mine. The Mass against thy hand ! 
Nay, I too will become of the English Church. Thou hast converted 
me already.”’ 

Was there ever so fond and true a lover? But Il remembered again 
what he had said months before, at Blanchland. 

‘No, no,’ I replied, ‘“‘ you cannot. Other men, smaller men, may 
change their faith ; but you must not. Remember what you told me 
once 2 

‘Doth my sweet Dorothy remember even my idle words? All my 
words are idle except my last—that I love thee.” 

‘“PDo LTremember them, my lord? As if I could ever forget them! 
You said, without knowing then what the words might some day mean, 
that I could persuade you to anything except what concerns your 
honor, and that your honor is concerned with your faith. Never—never 
shall it be said that I sought to turn you aside from your honor. My 
lord, if you seriously think of such a thing, put it out of your sual 
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_ Oh! what is a foolish, worthless girl compared with the career and the 
history of a great lord like yourself ? ”’ 

He would have replied in the same hot strain, for there was now in 
his eyes the hot flame of love that will not be denied, the masterful look 
which frightens women, and compels them (yet L think he never would 
have compelled me to accept the sacrifice he offered), but Mr. Howard 
stepped between us. He had, I suppose, entered unseen, and heard the 
— last words. 


oe ae 


$ . . . . . . . . . 

‘ ‘‘Dorothy,’’ presently cried his lordship, pushing the plate from 
him, “you think that I can eat when I have found at last an oppor- 
tunity to speak with you? For what reason, think you, did I come 


here? Was it to shoot birds on this island? Was it to drink the 
Prince’s health ? ’’ 
‘¢ Alas, my lord, can you not refrain for a little while? Oh, let me 


be happy for a short half-hour in serving you! Let me talk of other 
things—of Dilston. Is your brother, Mr. Frank, well and cheerful? Is 


a te 


Mr. Charles still in good spirits ? How is the good Mr. Howard ?”’ 

“No, Dorothy, I cannot refrain. I must tell you—because I came 
here to tell you—that I love you more and more. I think upon your 
image by day and by night. Five months of meditation have made me 
only more thy slave. My dear, give me life, or bid me go away and 
die!’ 

Now, Heaven guard the religion of a poor, weak woman ! 

Then, while he fell upon his knee and kissed my hand as he had done 
at Dilston, the same strange weakness fell upon me, like a swoon or 
fainting-fit ; my knees trembled as I stood; my heart began to beat 
fast, my eyes swam, and I said nothing. Oh, so overwhelming and so 
strong is this passion in man that it carries away a woman, too, like a 
straw in a current! And all this while his voice fell upon my ear like 
music. 

«Oh, Dorothy, Dorothy, there is nowhere in this world so divine a 
face; there are no blue eyes like thine, my dear; there is no voice as 
sweet as thine; there are no such soft, brown curls, no cheeks so red 


e 
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and white, no lips so rosy. Oh, my dear, if I was in love with thee at 
Christmas, I am ten times more in love at Midsummer.”’ 

Again I felt the pang, but now with tenfold agony, of the Bishop’s 
injuction—ah, why is virtue always so harsh? -Again was I tempted, 
so that if he had, in a way, forced me—if he had only taken me in his 


> arms and sworn never to let me go till I promised to be of his religion, 


I must most certainly have yielded. He did not. Sinner that lam! 1 
have never ceased to be sorry that he did not; therefore religion 
triumphed, and I remain a Protestant to this hour. ; 

‘Oh, rise, my lord!”’ I cried at last. <¢ At least, let us talk rea- 
sonably. I am not a goddess ; I am a poor, weak woman, ignorant 
and rustic. Iam not worthy of your regard. Leave me to my own 
people.” 

He obeyed and rose, but his eyes were wild, and his cheek flushed. 
He walked to and fro for a space, swinging his arms, until he grew 
composed. Then he came back to me, and tried to talk soberly. . . 2 

‘«¢Oh, my lord, it cannot be. Nay, do not force a poor girl against 
her conscience. First, 1am a simple gentlewoman, and know not the 
manners of the Court. What would her ladyship, your mother, say of - 
such a match ?”’ 

“Tt needs not,” he answered, ‘‘ to consider my mother’s objections, 
if she have any. She is now with her third husband, and has no longer 
any right to be consulted. That is not your reason, Dorothy.”’ 

Like all-women, I played round the point, as if 1 would escape it. 

‘Next, my lord, you want one who in manner and appearance 
would adorn the high place to which you raise your countess.” 

Here, indeed, he vehemently protested that there never had been, 
and never would be, one more beautiful, more gracious, more worthy of 
the highest rank than the fair Dorothy. 

« And yet,” he said, “these are not your reasons. Why, for your 
sake would I give up rank and dignities, with all my possessions, happy 
with you, if I had to go to the plantations of Virginia, or the savage 
wilds of New England.”’ 


‘‘No, my lord; those are not my reasons. Alas! I have but one 
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reason. Father Howard instructed me six months what that reason 
would be.” 
** Dorothy, have you not listened to his arguments? ”’ 
‘Indeed, my lord, I have read them all, and with a heart willing to 
' be convinced, Heaven knows. . . . Yet just as your own honor 
3 keeps you to the faith in which you were trained, so does mine forbid 
me to leave my own, saye by pepetsion and authority of those who are 
_ my natural pastors and masters.’ 
“Nay; but for my sake, Dorothy, fietent to Mr. Howard. He will 
place before you, so plainly that there shall be no manner of. doubt pos- 
sible, reasons which shall compel you, without thinking of me at all, to 
come into the true Church.” 
**Oh, I must not!’ Lreplied. ‘‘ My lord, I have my own people to 
- consider, as well as my own conscience. I doubt not—I am a very 
4 weak woman-—-that the reasons of Mr. Howard and the prayers of Lady 
4 Mary and my own inclination would speedily effect the conversion 
4 which you desire. Yet I am strictly admonished by the Bishop, Lord 
Crewe, that I-already belong to a Church with authority, and that it is 
_ the Church of my father and my mother.”’ 
« Dorothy, it is for love! By Heaven, if you love me as I love you, 
no priest, be he bishop or not, shall stand between us! Keep your 
q own religion,;then, my dear; worship how you please. It must surely 
be a true religion which such an angel would profess. Go to your 
~ own Chirch ; have your own priest—I will never interfere. Only suffer 


- me to have mine.” 

Then, indeed, was I for a moment overwhelmed, and felt as if, after 
all my doubts, heaven itself were opening to me. Each to keep his own 
3 religion! Why, what could be a happier settlement ? And love. to 
' remain! Ah, happy ending! 

‘ - Yet I know full weil, that, had I yielded, there would have been 
q more trouble before me, and the misery of being torn from my lover’s 
- arms, when I thought myself folded securely there forever. No one on 
either side would have allowed the marriage. 

| All this I viought upon quickly, and without Piste to aie it ‘words, 
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and then I strengthened my courage (though heart beat and lips were 
dry, and hands trembled and knees were sinking) and begged my lord, 
humbly, to go away and leave me, because I could bear the vehemence 
of his pleadings no longer. F 

Then, being an honorable gentleman, although so torn and dis- 
tracted by his passion, he desisted, doing and saying no more than to 
stoop and kiss me upon my forehead, with a ‘‘ Farewell, sweet Doro- 
thy! Now must I go. Whither, and what to do, I know not, and care 
no longer.”’ So I was left alone, and sitting down, could weep and cry 
to my heart’s content. 

WALTER BESANT, ‘‘Dorothy Forster.” 


«| TOLD him how I loved you, Kitty ; and—though I was but a boy, 
friendless and almost penniless—your father (God bless him for it !) was 
tender and gentle with me, seeing, perhaps, that I was speaking truth, 
at all events. He promised nothing indeed; how could he ? But he 
did not deny me. He said, when he came back, we two should speak 
together about that matter. That was not much, you may say; but 
to me it was a great deal—for, Kitty, you are all in all to me. Don’t 
answer me yet; don’t treat me less kindly than your father did; only 
promise that some day—years to come, if it must pe—that we two may 
speak together about that matter. But if you have other views ’’— 
here the boy stopped, half-choked—‘* then tell me now, at ‘once. I 
shall never blame you; I shall hope for your happiness with— with the 
man I am thinking of—in spite of hope.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You are cruel, like the rest,’’ she murmured. 


“Teruel! and to you, Kitty?’ sighed he. ‘“‘Oh, no! Whatever — 


seems good to you and right to you will be sufficient for me. If you 
say ‘No’—just ‘No’—to the question that my heart is asking, I will 
ask no other. Youshall never be troubled by me this way again.” . . . 

“What is it you want me to say, Jeff?” said Kitty, suddenly. 
Her tears were no longer falling; she looked up at him without flinch- 
‘ing, though her white face showed her pain. ; 
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“Can you ask me, Kitty? It is the simplest of all questions: Do 
you love me?”’ 
*“We all love you, Jeff.’’ 
The boy made an impatient gesture. ‘You are fencing with me, 
Kitty. Yes or no?” 
“Tam not fencing, Jeff. I will frankly tell you that, if I were my 
own mistress, without others depending upon my choice—others whose 
| interests Iam bound to consult before my own inclination—I might be 
' foolish enough to say, ‘ Boy as you are, I will trust your love, and some 
j day intrust my happiness to your keeping.’ It would, perhaps, be folly 
: in me, and certainly an injustice to yourself, to say as much ; but you 
' are so dear to me, Jeff, that I might have been tempted to do it. 
J 


—. 


** Let me say, rather, that neither to-day, nor for many days—nor 
perhaps for many years to come—is it likely that marriage will be in 
j my thoughts at all. They will be occupied, dear Jeff, with very sober, 
7 very simple, and what most folks would call, with very ‘ uninteresting’ 
_ things: the making both ends meet in a very humble household; the 


{ feeding, and clothing, and teaching them. If they ever get pudding, it 
4 will be either Jenny or I who will have to cook it. I shall not probably 
- have the time or the opportunity even to read about love in a novel, 
much less to make it. That is the programme of my future life, Jeff. 
It is not pleasant; it is no use pretending that it is; but I mean to 
4 make the best of it. Pray don’t make it harder for me by saying any 
: more.” 

JAMES PAYN, “‘Fallen Fortunes.’’ 


“< You know what Iam going to say—I love you. What other men 
a may mean when they use that expression, I cannot tell; what 7 mean 
is, that I am under the influence of some tremendous attraction which I 
“have resisted in vain, and which overmasters me. You could draw me 
‘to fire, you could draw me to water, you could draw me to the gallows, 
you could draw me to any death, you could draw me to anything I have 
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most avoided, you could draw me to any exposure and disgrace. This 
and the confusion of my thoughts, so that lam fit for nothing, is what 1 
mean by your being the ruin of me. But if you would return a favorable 
answer to my offer of myself in marriage you could draw me to any 
good—every good—with equal force. My circumstances are quite easy, 
and you would want for nothing. My reputation stands quite high, and 
would beashield for yours. If yousaw me at my work, able to do it well, 
and respected in it, you might even come to take a sort of pride in me—I 
would try hard that you should. Whatever considerations I may have 
thought of against this offer, I have conquered, and T make it with all 
my heart. Your brother favors me to the utmost, and it is likely that 
we might live and work together ; anyhow, it is certain that he would 
have my best influence and support. Idon’t know that I could say more 
if Ltried. I might only weaken what is ill enough said as itis. I only 
add that if it is any claim on you to be in earnest, I am in thorough, 
dreadful earnest.” 

The powdered mortar from under the stone at which he wrenched, 
rattled on the pavement to confirm his words. 

“Mr. Headstone——” 

«Stop! I implore you, before you answer me, to walk round this 
place once more. It will give you a minute’s time to think, and me a 
minute’s time to get some fortitude together.” 

Again she yielded to the entreaty, and again they came back to the 
same place, and again he worked at the stone. 

“Ts it,” he said, with his attention apparently engrossed by it, ‘‘ yes, 
or no?” : 

‘“‘ Mr. Headstone, I thank you sincerely, I thank you gratefully, and 
hope you may find a worthy wife before long, and be very happy. But — 
it is no.” 

‘Ts no short time necessary for reflection; no weeks or days?”’ he 
asked, in the same half-suffocated way. 

“¢ None whatever.”’ ; 

« Are you quite decided, and is there no chance of any change in my 
favor? ”’ 
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ie “T am quite decided, Mr. Headstone, and I am bound to answer 
Il am certain there is none.’’ 

: “« Then,”’ said he, suddenly changing his tone and turning to her, and 
4 bringing his clenched hand down upon the stone with a force that laid 
~ the knuckles raw and bleeding: ‘‘then I hope that I may never kill 
Shim!” 

4g CHARLES DICKENS, “ Our Mutual Friend.” 

; 


“‘ DoLLy,”’ said Henley, quickly, ‘“‘ they sent for me to offer me his 
_ place, and I—I—have accepted it.”’ 

4 «* Accepted it ?’’ said his cousin, forgetting the cygnets, and look- 
L, 


ing up a little frightened. ‘‘O Robert, but you will have to go to 


Z India and leave everybody ! ” 
Her face changed a little; and Robert’s brightened, though he tried 
4 to look as usual. 
3 “Not everybody,’ he said. ‘‘ Not ii——”’ He took the soft hand in 
his that was lying on the wall beside him. ‘‘ Dolly, will you come 
4 too?” he said. 
Me?” cried the unabashed Dolly. ‘O Robert, how could 1?” 
<‘You could come if I married you,” said Robert, in his quiet voice 
and most restrained manner. ‘‘ Dearest Dorothea, don’t you think you 
can learn to love me? It will be nearly five months before I start.” 
: It was all so utterly incomprehensible that the girl did not quite 
realize her cousin’s words. Robert was looking very strange and 
‘ unlike himself. Dolly could hardly believe that it was not some effect 
of the dazzle of light in her own eyes. He was paler than usual; he 
seemed somehow stirred from his habitual ways and self. She thought 
_ it was not even his voice that she heard speaking. “Is this being in 
love ?”’? she was saying to herself. A little bewildered flush came into 
her cheeks. She still saw the sky and the garden and the figures under 
the tree; then for a minute everything vanished, as tangible things 
vanish before the invisible—just as spoken words are hushed, and lose 
‘their meaning when the silent voices cry out. 
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It was but for a moment. There she stood again, staring at Rob- 
ert with her innocent, gray-ey ed glance. 

Henley was a big, black-and -white, melancholy young man, with a 
blue, shaved chin. To-day his face was pale, his mouth was quivering, 
his hair was all on end. Could this be Robert, who was so deliberate, 
who always knew his own mind, w ho looked at his watch so often in 
church while music was going on? Even now, from habit, he was 
turning it about in his pocket. This little trick made Dolly feel more 
than anything else that it was all true—that her cousin loved her— 
incredible though it might appear; and yet evei still she doubted. 

‘“‘ Me, Robert ?”’? repeated Dorothea, in her clear, childish tones, look- 
ing up with her frank yet timid eyes. “ Are you sure?”’ 

«<I have been sure ever since I first saw you, ” said Henley, smiling 
down at her, “‘ at Kensington three years ago.’ : 

Still Dolly could not speak. For a moment her ‘ecape had beat with 
an innocent triumph, and then came a doubt. Did she love him ; could 
she love him? Had he, then, cared for her all this time, saul she 
herself had been so cold and indifferent and thinking so little of 
him ? 

‘©Q Robert !”’ said Dorothea, earnestly, unexpectedly, with a sud- 
den resolution to be true—true to him and to herself, “thank you a 
thousand times for what you have told me ; only it mustn’t be—I don’t 
care enough for you, dear Robert ! You deserve——” 

Henley said not a word. 

In the last niche of all, he found the picture he was in search of. It 
was not that of a dignitary of the church. It was a sweet face, with 
brown, crisp locks, and clear gray eyes shining from beneath a frown. 
The face changed, as pictures don’t change, when he stood in the arch 
of the little recess. The pale cheeks glowed, the frown trembled and 
cleared away. 

She wondered if he would speak to her or go away. Henley hesi- — 
tated for an instant, and—spoke. 

‘Dolly, that was not an answer you gave me just now. You did not 


aie 
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J think that would content me, did you?’ he said; and as he looked at 
her fixedly, her eyes fell. ‘‘ Dolly, you do love me a little? ’’ he cried ; 
Z ** vou cannot send me away ?”’ 
; ““T thought I ought to send you away,” she faltered, looking up at 
last, and her whole heart was in her face. ‘‘ Robert, I don’t know if 
; Llove you, but I love you to love me,” she said; and her sweet voice 
J trembled as she spoke. 
, He had no misgivings. ‘‘ Dearest Dolly,’’ he said in a low voice, 
- “in future you must trust tome. J will take care of you. You need 
not have been afraid. I quite understand your feelings just now, and 1 
_ would not urge you then. Now ” He did not finish the sentence. 


. When Dolly, the frigid maiden, surrendered, it was with a shy, 
» reluctant grace. Hers was not a passionate nature, but a loving one ; 
‘ feeling with her was not a single, simple emotion, but a complicated 
one of many impulses—of self-diffidences, of deep, strange aspirations 
that she herself could scarcely understand. Humility, a woman’s 
, pride, the delight of companionship and sympathy, and of the guidance 
- of a stronger will; a longing for better things. All these things were 
3 there. Ah! she would try to be worthier of him. It was a snow and 
ice and fire maiden who put her trembling hands into Robert’s, and 
- whom he clasped for an instant in his arms. — 

Miss THACKERAY, ‘‘Old Kensington.” 


Lorp CoLAMBRE was not vain; but love quickly sees love, or fore- 
gees the probability, the possibility, of its existence. He saw that 
Miss Nugent might love him tenderly, passionately ; but that duty, 
habit, the prepossession that it was impossible that she could marry 
‘her cousin Colambre—a prepossession instilled into her by his mother— 
had absolutely prevented her from ever yet thinking of him asa lover. 
‘He saw the hazard for her, he felt the danger for himself. Never had 
she appeared so attractive to him as at this moment, when he felt the 
hope that he could obtain the return of love. 
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“ But St. Omar! Why, why is she a St. Omar.) } > se2.9t Nest 
Omar sans reproche.’ My wife she cannot be—I will not engage her 
affections.” 

Swift as thoughts in moments of strong feeling pass in the mind 
without being put into words, our hero thought all this, and deter- 
mined, cost what it would, to act honorably. 

<< You spoke of my returning to Ireland, my dear Grace. I have 
not yet told you my plans.” 

‘Plans! are not you returning with us?”’ said she, precipitately. 


9 99 


<< Are not you going to Ireland—home with us 


“No, I am going to serve a campaign or two abroad. I think 


every young man in these times 3 


‘Good heavens! What does this mean? What can you mean? 4 
cried she, fixing her eyes upon his, as if she would read his very soul. 
«¢ Why ? what reason? Oh, tell me the truth, and at once ae 

His change of color, his hand that trembled, and withdrew from 
hers—the expression of his eyes as they met hers, revealed the truth to 
her at once. As it flashed across her mind, she started back ; her face 
grew crimson, and in the same instant pale as death. 

“Yes; you see, you feel the truth now,” said Lord Colambre. 
‘“‘ You see, you feel that I love you—passionately.”’ 

“Oh, let me not hear it!” said she; “I must not—ought not. 
Never till this moment did such a thought cross my mind—I thought it 
impossible—oh, make me think so still!” 

“ T will—it 7s impossible that we can ever be united.” 

“T always thought so,’’ said she, taking breath with a deep sigh. 
‘¢Then why not live as we have lived ?”’ 

‘*T cannot—cannot answer for myself. I will not run the risk; and 
therefore I must quit you, knowing as Ido that there is an invincible 
obstacle to our union; of what nature I cannot explain; I beg you not 
to inquire.”’ 

“You need not beg it—I shall not inquire—I have no curiosity— 
none,’’ said she, in a passive, dejected tone; ‘‘that is not what lam 
thinking of in the least. I know there are invincible obstacles ; I wish 
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it to be so. But, if invincible, you, who have so much sense, honor and 
virtue——”’ 

**T hope, my dear cousin, that I have honor and virtue. But there 
are temptations to which no wise, no good man will expose himself. 
Innocent creature ! you do not know the power of love. L rejoice that 
you have always thought it impossible—think so still—it will save you 
from—all I must endure. Think of me but as your cousin, your friend ; 
give your heart to some happier man. Marry, if you can feel love; 
marry, and be happy.. Honor! Virtue! Yes, I have both; and I 
will not forfeit them. Yes, I will merit your esteem and my own—by 
actions, not words; and I give you the strongest proof, by tearing 
myself from you at this moment. Farewell!” 

Miss EDGEWORTH, ‘‘The Absentee.’’ 


HE soon found an excuse for advancing from his position in the rear, 
and rode close by her side. They had gone two or three miles in the 
moonlight, speaking desultorily across the wheel of her gig concerning 
the fair, farming, Oak’s usefulness to them both, and other indifferent 
subjects, when Boldwood said suddenly and simply ,— 

« Mrs. Troy, you will marry again some day ?”’ 

This point-blank query unmistakably confused her, and it was not 
till a minute or more had elapsed that she said, ‘I have not seriously 
thought of any such subject.” 

«T quite understand that. Yet your late husband has been dead 


nearly one year, and——”’ 


“You forget that his death was never absolutely proved, and so I 
suppose I am not legally a widow,” she said, catching at the straw of 
escape that the fact afforded. 

<Not absolutely proved, perhaps, but it was proved circumstan- 
tially.” 

They were silent now awhile, and having struck into an unfrequented 
track across a common, the creaks of Boldwood’s saddle and her gig 
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springs were all the sounds to be heard. Boldwood ended the 
PAUSE. sees 

“‘T have always this dreary pleasure in thinking over those past 
times with you—that I was something to you before he was anything, 
and that you belonged almost to me. But of course that’s nothing. 
You never liked me.” 

‘“‘T did; and respected you, too.” 

‘“Do you now ?”’ 

SV es.7? 

<6 Which ? ” 

‘¢ How do you mean which ?”’ 

‘Do you like me, or do you respect me?” 

“TJ don’t know—at least, I cannot tell you. It is difficult for a 
woman to define her feelings in language which is chiefly made by men 
to express theirs. My treatment of you was thoughtless, inexcusable, 
wicked. I shall eternally regret it. If there had been anything I 
could have done to make amends I would most gladly have done it ; 
there was nothing on earth Iso longed to do as to repair the error. 
But that was not possible.”’ 

“Don’t blame yourself; you were not so far in the wrong as you 
suppose. Bathsheba, suppose you had real, complete proof that you 
are what, in fact, you are—a widow—would you repair the old wrong 
to me by marrying me? ”’ 

‘‘T cannot say. I should n’t yet, at any rate.” 

«‘ But you might at some future time of your life?” 

“Oh, yes, I might at some time.” 

‘‘ Well, then, do you know that without further proof of any kind 
you may marry again in about six years from the present—subject to 
nobody’s objection or blame ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes,” she said quickly. ‘‘I know all that. But don’t talk of 
it—seven or six years—where may we all be by that time ? ”’ 

‘“They will soon glide by; and it will seem an astonishingly short 
time to look back upon when they are past—much less than to look 
forward to now.” 


4 
> 
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«Yes, yes; I have found that in my own experience.” 

<¢ Now, listen once more,” Boldwood pleaded. ‘‘If I wait that time, 
will you marry me? You own that you owe me amends; let that be 
your way of making them. . . . 

“Oh, Bathsheba, promise—it is only a little promise—that if you 
marry again, you will marry me!” 

His tone was so excited that she almost feared him at this moment, 
even whilst she sympathized. 

‘*T will never marry another man whilst you wish me to be your 
wife, whatever comes—but to say more—you have taken me by sur- 
prise——”’ 

< But let it stand in these simple words—that in six years’ time you 
will be my wife? Unexpected accidents we'll not mention, because 
those, of course, must be given way to. Now, I know this time you 
will keep your word.”’ 

«‘That’s why I hesitate to give it.”’ 

<< But do give it! Remember the past, and be kind.” 

«« Tf you value such an act of friendship from a woman who does n’t 
esteem herself as she did, and has a little love left, why I—I will——” 

« Promise !}”’ 

<< Consider, if I cannot promise soon.” 

«¢ But soon is perhaps never.” 

“Oh, no, it is not. I mean soon. Christmas, we’ll say.”’ 

“ Christmas!” He said nothing further till he added, “‘ Well! Vl 
say no more to you about it till that time.”’ 

Tuomas Harpy, “Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


‘‘ RENEE, if you loved him, J, on my honor, would not utter a word 
for myself. Your heart’s inclinations are sacred for me. I would 
‘stand by, and be your friend and his. If he were young, that I might 


gee a chance of it!” 


She murmured, ‘* You should not have listened to Roland.” 
‘Roland should have warned me, How could I be near you and 
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not—But Lam nothing. Forget me; do not think I'speak interestedly, 
except to save the dearest I have ever known from certain wretched- 
ness. To yield yourself hand and foot for life! I warn you that it 
must end miserably. Your country-women—You have the habit in 
France; but like what are you treated : ? You! none like you in the 
whole world! You oe to be extinguished. And I have to look 
on! Listen to me now.” 

Renée glanced at the gondola conveying her father. And he has 
not yet landed! she thought, and said, ‘Do you pretend to judge of 
my welfare better than my papa ? ”’ 

“Yes; in this. He follows a fashion. You submit to it. His 
anxiety is to provide for you. But I know the system is cursed by 
nature, and that means by heaven.” 

<¢ Because it is not English ? ”’ 

“OQ Renée, my beloved forever ! Well, then, tell me, tell me you 
can say with pride and happiness that the Marquis de Rouaillont is to 
be your—there’s the word—husband !”’ 

Renée looked across the water. 

‘“‘ Friend, if my father knew you were asking me!” 

‘<T will speak to him.” 

‘“< Useless.”’ 

«He is generous; he loves you.” 

‘‘ He cannot break an engagement binding his honor.” 

«‘ Would you, Renée, would you—it must be said—consent to have 
it known to him—I beg for more than life—that you are not averse— 
that you support me ?”’ 

His failing breath softened the bluntness. 

She replied, ‘1 would not have him ever break an engagement. 
binding his honor.”’ 

‘You stretch the point of honor.” 

“Tt is our way. Dear friend, we are French. And I presume to 
think that our French system is not always wrong, for if my father 
had not broken it by treating you as one of us and leaving me ath 
you, should I have heard——”’ 
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**T have displeased you.” 
“Do not suppose that. But, 1 mean, a mother would not have 


left me.”’ 


** You wished to avoid it.”’ 

**Do not blame me. I had some instinct ; you were very pale.” 
** You knew I loved you.” 

No? 


‘“Yes; for this morning at 


«This morning it seemed to me, and I regretted my fancy, that you 
were inclined to trifie, as, they say, young men do.” 

<* With Renée ? ”’ 

«With your friend Renée. And those are the hills of Petrarch’s 
tomb? They are mountains.” 

They were purple beneath a large brooding cloud that hung against 
the sun, waiting for him to enfold him, and Nevil thought that a tomb 
there would be a welcome end, if he might lift Renée in one wild flight 
over the chasm gaping for her. He had no language for thoughts of 
such a kind, only tumultuous feeling. 

She was immovable, in perfect armor. He said despairingly, “‘ Can 
you have realized what you are consenting to?’ 

She answered, “‘ It is my duty.” 
«Your duty! it’s like taking upa dice-box, and flinging once, to 


perfect ruin 1,2? 


«J must oppose my father to you, friend. Do you not understand 
duty to parents? They say the English are full of the idea of duty.” 

«< Duty to country, duty to oaths and obligations ; but with us the 
heart is free to choose.” 

« Free to choose, and when it is most ignorant? 7 

«The heart? Ask it. Nothing is surer.” 

«That is not what we are taught. We are taught that the heart 
deceives itself. The heart throws your dice-box ; not prudent parents.” 

She talked like a woman, to plead the cause of her obedience as a 
girl, and now silenced in-the same manner that she had previously 


excited him. 
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‘‘ Then you are lost to me,” he said. 

They saw the gondola returning. 

GEORGE MEREDITH, “‘Beauchamp’s Career.”’ 

Mary Couzet listened with ever-increasing surprise, and the light 
in her eyes died away to coldness as she continued to look at Inglesant. 
Her calm look suffered no other change; but that acute perception 
which Inglesant’s training had given him—perception which the purest 
love does not always give—showed him what was passing in his friend’s 
mind; he stopped suddenly in his pleading, and knew that he had said 
too much not to say more. He sank on the ground before the chair, 
and rested his hands upon the carved elbow, with his face, to which 
excitement gave increased beauty, raised to Mary Collet’s eyes. 

‘Tt is all true, Mary,”’ he said. It was the first time he had called 
her by her name, and it sounded so sweetly that he saiditagain. ‘It 
is all true, Mary; I might have spoken to you of another, would many 

‘times have spoken, if all this had not been true. As he said to me, 
dark days are coming on, the State is shaken to its base, the highest in 
the realm are disgraced and ruined, and even harried to death. What 
will happen the wisest heads cannot think; the king is a fugitive; Iam 
all but penniless, should be homeless but for you. This even is not all; 
if it had been, I might have spoken, but there is more which must be 
told. Iam not my own. I am but the agent of a mighty will, of a 
system which commands unhesitating obedience—obedience which is 

_part of my very being. 1 cannot even form the thought of violating it. 
This is why, often, when I tried to speak, my tongue refused its office, 
my conscience roused itself to keep me still. But if, happily for me, I 
have been wrong ; if, even for me, the gates of heaven may still open— 
the gates that I have thought were inexorably closed—I dare not face 
the radiance that even now issues through the opening space. Mary, 
you know me better than I know myself; Iam ignorant and sinful and 
worldly ; you are holy as a saint of God. Do with me what you will, if 
there is anything in me worthy of you, take me, and make it more 
worthy ; if not, let me g0. Hither way Iam yours; my life belongs to 
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you—neither life nor death is anything to me except as it may advan- 
tage you.” 

The light shone full on Mary Collet%s face, looking down on him as 
he spoke. The odor of the garden flowers filled the room. The still- 
ness of the late afternoon was unbroken save by the murmur of insect 
life. Her eyes—those wonderful eyes that had first attracted him in 
the Church—grew larger and more soft as they looked down on him 
with a love and tenderness which he had never seen before, and saw 


- only once again. For some seconds she did not—perhaps could not— 


speak, for the great lustrous eyes were moist with tears. He would 
have lain there forever with no thought but of those kindly eyes. At 
last she spoke, and her voice was tender, but low and calm: ‘‘ Johnny,” 
—it was the first time she had called him so, and she said it twice— 
«‘ Johnny, you are right, I know you better than you know yourself. 
Your first instinct was right; but it was not your poverty, nor the dis- 
traction of the time, nor yet this mysterious fate that governs you, 
which kept you silent. Poverty and the troubles of the times we might 
have suffered together ; this mysterious fate we might have borne to- 
gether, or have broken through. No,” she continued with a radiant 
smile, ‘“‘ cavalier and courtier as you are, you also, in spite of Mr. 
Thorne, have heard a voice behind you saying, ‘This is the way; walk 
in it.’ That way, Johnny, you will never leave for me. As this voice 
told you, this is not a time for us to spend our moments like two lovers 
in a play; we have both of us other work to do, work laid out for us, 
from which we may not shrink; a path to walk in where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. As for me, if I can follow in any de- 
gree in the holy path my uncle walked in, growing more into the life of 


' Jesus as he grew into it, it is enough for me; as for you, you will go on 


through the dark days that are at hand, as your way shall lead you, and 
as the divine voice shall call; and when I hear your name, as I shall hear 
it, Johnny, following as the divine call shall lead, you may be sure that . 
my heart will beat delightedly at. the name of a very noble gentleman 


who loves me, and whom—I love.”’ 
J. H. SuortHouss, “John Inglesant.”’ 
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THADDEUS saw all this, and with a fluttering: hope, instead of sur- 
rendering the hand he had retained, he made it a yet closer prisoner by 
clasping it in both his. Pressing it earnestly to his breast, he said in a 
hurried voice, whilst his earnest eyes poured all their beams upon her 
averted cheek, “Surely, Miss Beaufort will not deny me the dearest 
happiness I possess,—the privilege of being grateful to her?”’ 

He paused. His soul was too full for utterance; and raising Mary’s 
hand from his heart to his lips, he kissed it fervently. Almost fainting, 
Miss Beaufort leaned her head against a tree of the thicket where they ° 
were standing. The thought of the confession which Pembroke had 
extorted from her, and dreading that its fullness might have been 
imparted to him, and that all this was rather the tribute of grati- 
tude than of love, she waved her other hand in sign for him to 
leave her. 

Such extraordinary confusion in her manner palsied the warm and 
blissful emotions of the count. He, too, began to blame the sanguine 
representation of his friend ; and fearing that he had offended her, that 
she might suppose he presumed on her kindness, he stood for a moment 
in silent astonishment; then dropping on his knee (hardly conscious of 
the action), declared in an agitated voice his sense of having given this 
offense ; at the same time he ventured to repeat, with equally modest 
energy, the soul-devoted passion he had so long endeavored to seal up 
in his lonely breast. 

“But forgive me!’’ added he, with increased earnestness ; “‘ forgive 
me, in justice to your own virtues. In what has just passed, I feel I 
ought to have only expressed thanks for your goodness to an unfortu- 
nate exile; but if my words or manner have obeyed the more fervid 
impulse of my soul, and declared aloud what is its glory in secret, 
blame my nature, most respected Miss Beaufort, not my presumption. 
I have not dared to look steadily on any aim higher than your 
esteem.” 

Mary knew not how to receive this address. The position in which 
he uttered it, his countenance when she turned to answer him, were 
both demonstrative of something less equivocal than his speech. He 
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was still grasping the drapery of her cloak, and his eyes, from which 
the wind blew back his fine hair, were beaming upon her full of that 
piercing tenderness which at once dissolves and assures the soul... 

She passed her hand over her eyes. Her soul was in a tumult. 
She too fondly wished to believe that he loved her to trust the evidence 


of what she saw. His words were ambiguous, and that was sufficient 


to fill her with uncertainty. Jealous of that delicacy which is the 
parent of love, and its best preserver, she checked the overflowings of 
her heart, and while her concealed face streamed with tears, conjured 
him to rise. Instinctively she held out her hand to assist him. He 
obeyed ; and hardly conscious of what she said, she continued— 

“You have done nothing, Count Sobieski, to offend me. I was 
fearful of my own conduct—that you might have supposed—I mean, 
unfortunate appearances might lead you to imagine that I was influ- 
enced—was so forgetful of myself——’”’ 

“Cease, madam! Cease, for pity’s sake!’’ cried Thaddeus, start- 
ing back, and-dropping her hand. Every emotion which faltered on 
her tongue had met an answering pang in his breast. 

Fearing that he had set his heart on the possession of a treasure 
totally out of his reach, he knew not how high had been his hope until 
he felt the depth of his despair. Taking up his hat, which lay on the 
grass, with a countenance from which every gleam of joy was banished, 
he bowed respectfully, and in a lower tone continued : “‘ The dependent 
situation in which I appeared at Lady Dundas’s being ever before my 
eyes, I was not so absurd as to suppose that any lady could then notice 
me from any other sentiment than humanity. That I excited this 
humanity, where alone I was proud to awaken it, was, in these hours 
of dejection, my sole comfort. It consoled me for the friends I had 
lost; it repaid me for the honors which were no more. But that is 
past! Seeing no further cause for compassion, you deem the delusion 
no longer necessary. Since you will not allow me an individual distinc- 
tion in having attracted your benevolence, though I am to ascribe it 
all to a charity as diffused as effective, yet I must ever acknowledge 


_ with the deepest gratitude that I owe my present home and happiness 


a? 
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to Miss Beaufort. Further than this, IT shall not—I dare not—pre- 


sume.” z 
Jane Porter, “Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 


He instantly rose, and came toward her. She rose too, and 
mechanically put out her hand. He took it as if to say good-night. 
‘‘T did n’t mean to send you away,” she besought him. 

“Oh, I’m not going,” he answered simply. ‘I wanted to say—to 
say that it’s I who make her talk about you. To say I— There is 
something I want to say to you; I’ve said it so often to myself that 
T feel as if you must know it.’ She stood quite still, letting him keep 
her hand, and questioning his face with a bewildered gaze. ‘‘ You must 
know—she must have told you—she must have guessed—’’ Penelope 
turned white, but outwardly quelled the panic that sent the blood to 
her heart. ‘‘I—I did n’t expect—I hoped to have seen your father— 
but I must speak now, whatever—I love you es 

She freed her hand from both of those he had closed upon it, and 
went back from him across the room with a sinuous spring. “Me!” 
Whatever potential complicity had lurked in her heart, his words 
brought her only immeasurable dismay. 

He came toward her again. Yes, you. Who else?” 

She fended him .off with an imploring gesture. “I thought—I—it 
was——”’ 

She shut her lips tight, and stood looking at him where he remained 
in silent amaze. Then her words came again shudderingly. “Oh, 
what have you done ?”’ 

“Upon my soul,” he said with a vague smile, “I don’t know. IL 
hope no harm.” 

“Oh, don’t laugh!” she cried, laughing hysterically herself. 
“Unless you want me to think you the greatest wretch in the 
world !”’ 


«T? he responded. ‘“‘ For Heaven’s sake tell me what you 
mean ! ”’ 
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** You know I can’t tell you. Can you say—can you put your hand 
on your heart and say—that 
meant me—all along ?’’ 


you—say you never meant—that you 


“Yes !—Yes! Who else? I came here to see your father, and 
to tell him that I wished to tell you this—to ask hin— But what does 
it matter? You must have known it—you must have seen—and it’s 
for you to answer me. I’ve been abrupt, I know, and I’ve startled 
you; butif you love me you can forgive that to my loving you so long 
before I spoke.”’ 

She gazed at him with parted lips. 

“*Oh, mercy! What shall ldo? If it’s true—what you say—you 


must go!’ shesaid. ‘‘ And you must never come any more. Do you 
J y 


promise that ? ”’ 

** Certainly not,’ said the young man. ‘‘ Why should I promise 
such a thing—so abominably wrong? I could obey if you did n’t love 
me © 

‘Oh, I don’t! Indeed I don’t! Now will you obey ?”’ 

<‘ No, I don’t believe you.” 

o Olt? ‘ ® 

He possessed himself of her hand again. 

“My love—my dearest ! What is this trouble, that you can’t tell 
it? It can’t be anything about yourself. If it is anything about any 
one else, it wouldn’t make the least difference in the world, no matter 
what it was. I would be only too glad to show by any act or deed I | 
could that nothing could change me toward you.” 

‘© Oh, you don’t understand !”’ 

““No, I don’t. You must tell me.” 

<¢T will never do that.”’ 

“Then I will stay here until your mother comes, and ask her what 


aGeis.”” 
«© Ask her?” 
“Yes! Do you think I will give you up till I know why I must ?” 
‘‘ You force me to it! Will you goif I tell you, and never let any 
human creature know what you have said to me ?”’ or 
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‘‘ Not unless you give me leave.” 

‘That will be never. Well, then—’ she stopped, and made two or 
three ineffectual efforts to begin again. “‘No, no! I can’t. You 
must go!” 

‘¢T will not go!” 

«¢ You said you—loved me. If you do, you will go.” 

He dropped the hands he had stretched toward her, and she hid her 
face in her own. 

“There!’? she said, turning it suddenly upon him. ‘Sit down 
there. And will you promise me—on your honor—not to speak—not to 
try to persuade me—not to—touch me? “You won’t touch me?” 

«<7 will obey you, Penelope.” 

‘‘ As if you were never to see me again? As if I were dying 27 

“‘T will do what you say. But I shall see you again; and don’t talk 
of dying. This is the beginning of life.” 

‘‘No. It’s the end,” said the girl, resuming at last something of 
the hoarse drawl which the tumult of her feeling had broken into those 
half-articulate appeals. She sat down too, and lifted her face toward 
him. “It’s the end of life for me, because I know now that I must 
have been playing false from the beginning. You don’t know what I 
mean, and I can never tell you. It isn’t my secret—it’s someone else’s. 
You—you must never come here again. I can’t tell you why, and you 
must never try to know. Do you promise?” 

‘* You can forbid me. I must do what you say.” 

“‘T do forbid you.. And you shall not think me cruel——” 

‘* How could I think that?” 

<‘Oh, how hard you make it!” 

-Corey laughed for very despair. ‘‘ Can I make it easier by disobey- 
ing you?” . 

‘‘T know I am talking crazily ; but I’m not crazy.” 

**No, no,” he said, with some wild notion of comforting her; ‘ but 
try to tell me this trouble! There is nothing under heaven—no calam- 


ity, no sorrow—that I wouldn’t gladly share with you, or take all upon 
myself if I could!” 
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“Tknow! But this you can’t. Oh, my 
** Dearest, wait; think! Let meask your mother—your father-——” 
She gave a cry. 

*“No! If you do that, you will make me hate you! Will you——” 
The rattling of a latch-key was heard in the outer door. 

** Promise !”’ cried Penelope. 


1? 


“¢ Oh, I promise ! 
* “*Good-bye!”’ She suddenly flung her arms round his neck, and 
pressing her cheek tight against his, flashed out of the room by one 
door as her father entered it by another. 
W. D. Howe Lis, “ Silas Lapham.’ 


*<You said just now,’ said John Merton, in rather a husky voice, 
“that you were not annoyed at my calling upon you, because you had 
known me so long, and because you were so intimate with my sister. I 
think I might allege those two reasons as the cause of my being here 


now. Allthe time I have known you I have had but one feeling to- 


she 


ward you, and all that I have heard my sister say 
seems never to be talking of anybody else—has deepened and concen- 
trated that feeling. "What that feeling is,’’? continued John, ‘‘1I don’t 
think I need try to explain. I don’t think I could if I tried, unless—un- 
less I were to say that I would lay down my life to save you from an 
ache or a pain, that I worship the very ground you tread on, and that 
I look upon you like an angel from heaven !” 

His voice shook as he said these words, but the fervor which pos- 
sessed him lit up his features ; and as Daisy stole an upward glance at 
him, and saw his pleading eyes and working mouth, she forgot the ~ 
homeliness of his appearance, and wondered how her most recent 
thoughts about him had ever found a place in her mind. 

He caught something of her feeling, and said quickly, “ You are not 
angry with me?” 

’ She shook her head in dissent. 
«‘ You mustn’t be that,” he said, “‘ whatever answer you may give 
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me. I know how inferior Iam to you in every possible way. I know, 
I can’t help knowing, I couldn’t help hearing even at that girl’s the 
other evening, the last time we met, how you were noticed and admired 
by people in a very different position from mine; have known this and 
borne it all, and never spoken—shouldn’t have spoken now, but that 
there is come a chance in my life which T must either accept or relin- 
quish, and I want you to decide it for me.”’ 
‘< You want me to decide it !”’ 

“You, and you alone can doit. This is how it comes about, Miss 
Stafford. You know I am what they call a ‘ counter-jumper,’ ” said 
he, with a little bitter laugh ; ‘‘ but I know that, though it is a distinc- 
tion without a difference, I suppose, to those who are not in the trade, 
Tam one of the first hands with perhaps the largest silk-mercers in 
London, and I have been taken frequently abroad by one of the firm 
when he has gone to buy goods in a foreign market. I must have 
pleased them, I suppose, for now they are going to set up an agency in 
Lyons; and they have offered it to me; and I shall take it if you will 
come with me as my wife.”’ 

He paused, and Daisy was silent. After a minute he said hur- 
riedly,— 

‘< You don’t speak. It is not a bad thing pecuniarily. They would 
make it about thrée hundred a year, I think, and I should get very 
good introductions, and it would be like beginning life again for both of 
us. I thought it would be a good chance of shaking off any old associa- 
tions; and as the position would be tolerable, it would be only me— 
myself, | mean—that you would have to put up with, endaeu don’t 
speak still! I haven’t offended you ? ”’ 

She looked up at him. Her face was very pale, and her hands flut- 
tered nervously before her ; but there was no break in her voice as she 
said ,— 

‘* Offended me ! you have done me the greatest honor in your power, 
and you talk about offence! You must not ask me for an answer now ; 
I cannot give it; the whole thing has been so sudden. I will think it 
over, and write to you in a day or two at most. Meantime, I think it 
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would be advisable for both our sakes that you should not speak of 
what has occurred even to your sister. : 

«<T did not pretend to misunderstand you,” said the girl. ‘ You are 
waiting for my answer to the proposition you made to me when you 
called at my lodgings the other day.” 

eS A ag.” 

“You have placed me—unwillingly, I know—in a very painful 
position,’ said Daisy; “for it is really painful to me to have to say or 
do anything which I feel would give you pain.” 

“Don’t say any more,” he said in a hoarse voice; ‘‘I can guess 
your meaning perfectly. Don’t say any more.”’ 

‘<¢ But, Mr. Merton, you must hear me; you must understand——’ 

«<7 do understand that you say ‘No’ to what I asked you; that you 
reject my suit—I believe that is the proper society phrase! I don’t 
want to know,” continued he, with a sudden outburst of passion, “‘ of 
the esteem in which you hold me, and the recollection which you will 
always have of the delicacy of my behavior toward you. I know the 
rubbish with which it is always thought necessary to gild the pill in 


? 


‘similar cases ; but I’d rather be without it.” 


«« You are becoming incoherent, and I can scarcely follow you,”’’ said 
Daisy, setting her lips, and looking very stony. ‘‘I don’t think I was 


- going to say anything of the kind that you seem to have anticipated. 


I don’t see that I have laid myself open to rudeness because I have been 
compelled to tell you that it did n’t suit me to marry you; and as to 
our being friends hereafter, I really don’t think that there is the 
remotest chance of such a thing.” 

«‘T must again beg your pardon, Miss Stafford,’’ said John, taking 
off his hat—he was quite calm now—“‘ and I will take care that I don’t 
commit myself in any similar, ridiculous manner. Iam perfectly aware 
that our lines in life lie very wide apart, and after the decision which 
you have arrived at and just communicated to me, I can only be glad 
that it is so; and though we are not to be friends, you say, I shall 
always have the deepest regard for you. You cannot prevent that, 
even if you would; and I only trust that some day I may have the 
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chance of proving the continuance of that regard by being able to 
serve you.” 
EpMUND YATES, “Dr. Wainwright's Patient.” 


HE saw that look and movement, and took despair to his heart, 

although he went on manfully to the end with his confession. Lit up 
by an earnestness that was new to it, by an expression which his excite- 
ment gave to it, his was a face that any woman might have loved. 
There was a nobleness of look, a tenderness of feeling there that was 
worth observing, and from which one might have argued a brighter 
future for Paul Essenden. 
_ ‘*Unless,’’ he continued, speaking very rapidly, as though anxious 
to end all and be gone, ‘‘ you ask me to stay for your sake, fearing that 
you should miss me too much. Ask me to stay because I love you, and . 
because you see that in leaving you, Nella, I leave behind the one hope 
that I have ever had in life—that I have ever set my heart upon.” 

“Oh, why—why have you thought of me like this?” cried Nella, 
letting her Bible fall to the ground, aad spreading her hands ee? her 
face; of all the world to think of me.’ 

“ Because you are a girl devoid of all affectation, simple-minded, 
pure, honest and true.”’ 

“Don’t say any more; for mercy’s sake don’t say any more!”’ 
almost shrieked Nella, as she shrank still farther away from him. ‘I 
can never marry you; I—I can never love you back again.” 

“Yes, I know that now,’ said Paul, in a hoarse voice ; “of course 
you can’t, and I ought to have seen that for myself, and not have pained 
you thus. I see the immeasurable inferiority of my position, my nature, 
to your own, and no one knows better than I what a moneyless vaga- 
bondlam. But, Nella, I only wanted one hope, one legitimate ambi- 
tion, to change all wae and I could have come back presently—oh, far 
more worthy of you.’ ; 

“Oh, you do not know—you will never know, I hope,’’ she said 
sadly. ‘It is a cruel story,and lam glad there is no necessity to speak 
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of it—to ask your charity, your sympathy. Perhaps I have already 
told you by these words, Paul,” she added nervously ; ‘‘ and if, thinking 
of them afterward, you guess the truth, why, pity what I have been.” 

““What has the past to do with me?” he cried; “tell me what it is, 
that I may show you how I value it against the love I have for you. 
Ah, if you loved me, Nella, ever so little, you would have told me.” 

*“ Yes, I might have done that at all risks,’’ she added thoughtfully; 
“but I cannot love you, and there’s an end of it. Iam proud, Paul, to 
think that you could see anything in me worth your loving, although 
very, very sorry that it has conie to this confession. I had begun to 
fear it—to pray against it latterly, though I had hoped by degrees to let 
you see that it could not end in any good, and thus have spared your 
feelings more. I had not expected you to act so hastily.” 

“Tam a hasty man—I think what is best for me, and leap toward 
it at once, caring not for others. This is only one more mistake.” 

“A disappointment, too, from which you will speedily recover,” 
said Nella, rising, an action in which he followed her at once; “for in 
the sphere apart from mine you will meet the one more fitting for 
you.” 

“Pray do not try to console me with these commonplaces,” said 
Paul, almost sternly. ‘‘ What my disappointment is, leave me to find 
out for myself, Nella. Iam not a boy, to forget it, that is all. We 


will say no more about it.”’ we 
F. W. Rosinson, ‘‘Poor Humanity. 


THEN, with a sudden change of tone, ‘‘ Erica, do you remember the 
first day you spoke to mc? ”’ 

‘Under murky London skies very unlike these,’’ she said, laughing 
a little, but nervously. ‘‘ You mean the day when our umbrellas 
collided ! ”’ 

<“You must n’t abuse the murky skies,” said Brian, smiling. “If — 
the sun had been shining, the collision would never have occurred. Oh, 
Erica, what a lifetime it seems since that day in Gower Street! I 
little thought then that I should have to wait more than seven years to 
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tell you of my love, or that at last I should tell you in a Roman amphi- 
theater under these blue skies. Erica, 1 think you have known it of 
late. Have you, my darling? Have you known how I loved you?” 

“Yes,” she said, looking down at her sketch-book with glowing 
cheeks. 

«‘ Oh, if you knew what a paradise of hope you opened to me that 
day last December, and how different life has been ever since! Those 
were gray years, Erica, when I dared not even hope to gain your love. 
But lately, darling, I have hoped. Was I wrong? ae 

‘«‘ No,” she said with a little quiver in her voice. 

“© You will love me ?”’ 

She looked up at him fora moment in silence, a glorious hight in her 
eyes, her whole face radiant with joy. 

“1 do love you,’’ she said softly. 

He drew nearer to her, held both her hands in his, waiting only for 
the promise which would make her indeed his own. 

<¢ Will you be my wife, darling ? ”’ 

But the words had scarcely passed his lips when a look of anguish 
swept over Erica’s face ; she snatched away her hands. 

“Oh, God help me!”’ she cried. ‘‘ What have I done? T’ve been 
living ina dream! It’s impossible, Brian! Impossible !”’ 

A gray look came over Brian’s face. ‘‘ How impossible?” he 
asked in a choked voice. 


‘‘T can’t leave home,”’ she said, clasping her hands tightly together. 
““T never can leave my father.” 

‘‘T will wait,’’ said Brian, recovering his voice. ‘I will wait any 
time for you—only give me hope.”’ 

‘<I can’t,”’ she sobbed. . “‘1 dare n’t!? 

‘“But you have given it me!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You have said you 
loved me!”’ 

“I do! I do!” she cried passionately. ‘‘ But, O Brian, have pity 
on me—don’t make me say it again—I must not think of it—I can never 
be your wife! ”’ 


Her words were broken with sobs which she could not restrain. 
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** My darling,”’ he said, growing calm and strong again at the sight 
of her agitation, and once more possessing himself of her hand, ‘‘ you 


have had a great many troubles lately, and I can quite understand that 


just now you could not leave your father. But I will wait till less 
troubled times; then surely you will come to me?” 

«“ No,” she said quickly, as if not daring’ to pause, “it will always 
be the same; there never will be quiet times for us. I can’t leave my 


father! It isn’t as if he had other children—I am the only one, and I 


must stay.” 

“Ts this, then, to be the end of it all?” cried Brian. ‘“ My darling, 
you cannot be so cruel tome! It cannot be the end—there is no end to 
love—and we know that we love each other. Erica, give me some 
future to look to—some hope!”’ 

The terrible pain expressed in every line of his face wrung her heart. 

‘Oh, wait!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Give me one moment to think.”’ 

She buried her face in her hands, shutting out the sunny Italian 
landscape, the very beauty of which seemed to weaken her powers of 


endurance. 
When at length Erica lifted her face, she found that Brian was no 


longer beside her. He was pacing to and fro in the arena; the waiting 
had grown unbearable to him. She went down to him, moving neither 
quickly nor hurriedly, but at the steady “‘right onward”? pace which 
suited her whole aspect. ‘ 

‘«‘ Brian,” she said in a low voice, ‘‘ do you remember telling me that 
day that I must try to show them what the Father is? You must help 
me now, not hinder. You will help me just because you do indeed love 
me?”’ bi e 

<‘ You will give me no promise even for the most distant future ? ”’ 

“JT can’t,’ she replied, faltering a little as she saw him turn deadly 
white. “<If there were any engagement between us, I should have to 
tell my father of it, and that would only make our trouble his, and. 
defeat my whole object. O Brian, forgive me, and just leave me! I 
can have given you nothing but pain all these years. Don’t let me 
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spoil your whole life 
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His face caught something of the noble purpose which made hers 
shine in spite of the sadness. 
‘Darling,’ he said quickly, “I can thank God for you, though you. 
are never to be mine. God bless you, Erica !”’ 
Epna LYALL, “We Two.” 


‘‘TIg your life my mother’s?”’ said Pen, beginning to tremble, and 
speak in ry very agitated manner. ‘‘ You know, Laura, what the great 
object of hers is?’ And he-took her hand once more. 

‘‘What, Arthur?” she said, dropping it, and looking at him, at the 
window again, and then dropping her eyes to the ground, so that they 
avoided Pen’s gaze. She, too, trembled, for she felt that the crisis for 
which she had been secretly preparing was come. 

‘¢ Our mother has one wish above all others in the world, Laura,” 
Pen said, “and I think you know it. I own to you that she has spoken 
to me of it; and if you will fulfil it, dear sister, lam ready. I am but 
very young as yet; but I have had so many pains and disappointments, 
that Iam old and weary. I think [have hardly got a heart to offer. 
Before I have almost begun the race in life I am a tired man. My 
career has been a failure; I have been protected by those whom I by 
right should have protected. JI own that your nobleness and gener- 
osity, dear Laura, shame me, whilst they render me grateful. When I 
heard from our mother what you had done for me; that it was you who 
armed me and bade me go out for one struggle more; I longed to go 
and throw myself at your feet, and say, ‘Laura, will you come and - 
share the contest with me? Your synpathy will cheer me while it 
lasts. JI shall have one of the tenderest and most generous creatures 
under heaven to aid and bear me company.’ .Will you take me, dear 
Laura, and make our mother happy ? ” 

“Do you think mamma would be happy if you were otherwise, 
Arthur ?’’ Laura said in a low, sad voice. 

«© And why should I not be,” asked Pen, eagerly, ‘“‘ with so dear a 
creature as you by my side? I have not my first love to give you. I 
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am a broken man. But, indeed, I would love you fondly and truly. 


T have lost many an illusion and ambition, but I am not without hope 
still. Talents I know I have, wretchedly as I have misapplied them; 
they may serve me yet; they would, had I a motive for action. Let 
me go away and think that I am pledged to return to you. Let me go 
and work and hope that you will share my success, if I gain it. You 


_ have given me so much, dear Laura, will you take from me nothing ?”’ 


** What have you got to give, Arthur?’’ Laura said, with a grave 
sadness of tone, which made Pen start, and see that his words had com- 
mitted him. Indeed, his declaration had not been such as he would 


-have made it two days earlier, when, full of hope and gratitude, he had 


run over to Laura, his liberatress, to thank her for his recovered free- 
dom. Had he been permitted to speak then, he had spoken, and she, 
perhaps, had listened, differently. It would have been a grateful 
heart asking for hers; not a weary one offered to her, to take or to 
leave. Laura was offended with the terms in which Pen offered him- 
self to her. He had, in fact, said that he had no love, and yet 
would take no denial. ‘‘I give myself to you to please my mother,”’ 
he had said ; ‘‘ take me, as she wishes that I should make this sacri- 
fice.”’ The girl’s spirit would brook a husband under no such condi- 
tions; she was not minded to run forward because Pen chose to hold 
out the handkerchief, and her tone, in reply to Arthur, showed her 
determination to be independent. 

““No, Arthur,’”’ she said, “‘our marriage would not make mamma 
happy, as she fancies ; for it would not content you very long. I, too, 


_ have known what her wishes were; for she is too open to conceal any- 


thing she has at heart; and once, perhaps, I thought—but that is,over 
now—that I could have made you—that it might have been as she 
wished.”’ 

<¢ You have seen somebody else? ”’ said Pen, angry at her tone, and 
recalling the incidents of the past days. 

< That allusion might have been spared,” Laura replied, flinging up 
her head. ‘‘ A heart which has worn out love at three-and-twenty, as 
yours has, you say, should have survived jealousy too. I do not con- 
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descend to say whether I have seen or encouraged any other person. I 
shall neither admit the charge, nor deny it ; and beg you also to allude 
to it no more.” 

‘‘T ask your pardon, Laura, if I have offended you; but if 1 am 
jealous, does it not prove that I have a heart?” 

«Not for me, Arthur. Perhaps you think you love me now; but it 
is only for an instant, and because you are foiled. Were there no 
obstacle, you would feel no ardor to overcome it. No, Arthur, you 
don’t love me. You would weary of me in three months, as—as you do 
of most things; and mamma, seeing you tired of me, would be more 
unhappy than at my refusal to be yours. Let us be brother and sister, 
Arthur, as heretofore—but no more. You will get over this little dis- 
appointment.”’ 

<‘T will try,’ said Arthur, in a great indignation. 

‘Have you not tried before ?’’? Laura said, with some anger, for she 
had been angry with Arthur for a very long time, and was now 
determined, I suppose, to speak her mind. ‘‘ And the next time, Arthur, 
when you offer yourself to a woman, do not say as you have done to me, 
‘T have no heart—I do not love you; but 1am ready to marry you be- 
cause my mother wishes for the match.’ We require more than this in 
return for our love—that is, I think so. I have had no experience 
hitherto, and have had not the—the practice which you supposed me 
to have, when you spoke but now of my having seen somebody else. 
Did you tell your first love that you had no heart, Arthur? or your 
second that you did not love her, but that she might have you if she 
liked ?”’ 


‘“What—what do you mean?” asked Arthur, blushing, and still in 
great wrath. 


“‘T mean Blanche Amory, Arthur Pendennis,” Laura said, proudly. — | 
“It is but two months since you were sighing at her feet—making 
poems to her—placing them in hollow trees by the river side. I knew 
all. I watched you—that is, she showed them to me. Neither one nor 
the other was in earnest perhaps; but it is too soon now, Arthur, to 
begin a new attachment. Go through the time of your—your widow- 
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hood at least, and do not think of marrying until you are out of mourn- 


Eraten 52 ' é 
ing.’’—(Here the girl’s eyes filled with tears, and she passed her hand 


across them.) ‘‘lam angry and hurt, and I have no right to be so, 
and I ask your pardon in my turn now, dear Arthur. You had a right 
to love Blanche. She was a thousand times prettier and more accom- 
plished than—than any girl near us here; and you could not know that 
she had no heart; and so you were right to leave her too. I ought not 
to rebuke you about Blanche Amory, and because she deceived you. 
Pardon me, Pen,’’—and she held the kind hand out to Pen once 
more. 

““We were both jealous,” said Pen. ‘Dear Laura, let us both 
forgive ’’—and he seized her hand and would have drawn her toward 
him. He thought that she was relenting, and already assumed the airs 
of a victor. 

But she shrank back, and her tears passed away; and she fixed on 


~ him a look so melancholy and severe, that the young man in his turn 


shrunk before it. 

“Do not mistake me, Arthur,” she said; “it cannot be. You do 
not know what you ask, and do not be too angry with me for saying 
that I think you do not deserve it. What do you offer in exchange to 
a woman for her love, honor and obedience ? If ever I say these words, 
dear Pen, I hope to say them in earnest, and by the blessing of God to 
keep my vow. But you—what tie binds you? You do not care about 
many things which we poor women hold sacred. I do not like to think 
or ask how far your incredulity leads you. You offer to marry to please 
our mother, and own that you have no heart to give away. O Arthur, 
what is it you offer me? What a rash compact would you enter into 
so lightly! A month ago, and you would have given yourself to 
another. I pray you do not trifle with your own or others’ hearts so 
recklessly. Go and work; go and mend, dear Arthur, for I see your 
faults, and dare speak of them now ; go and get fame, as you say that 
you can, and I will pray for my brother, and watch our dearest mother 
at home.”’ . 

“Tg that your final decision, Laura ?” Arthur cried. 


—— 
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« Yes,” said Laura, bowing her head; and once more, giving him 
her hand, she went away. 
W. M. THACKERAY, “Pendennis.” 


Maacre was much impressed by the gravity of his manner ; but his 
proposing for her was an event so far beyond the range of possibilities 
in her estimation, that she exclaimed, honestly enough, ‘‘ 1 do not, in- 
deed !”’ raising her eyes to his as she spoke. Whatever it was she read 
there, she did not look up again. 

“«‘T always believe you,”’ he resumed ; “yet I have flattered myself 
there was such a thorough sympathy between us, that, whether 
acceptable or not, you must have known I love you—that I have loved. 
you almost ever since I knew you.” 

He spoke softly and, very calmly; but Maggie could not reply. 
The astonishing confession, the terror of so much joy, struck her 
dumb. 

‘This is what I have to tell you. What I have to ask is, that you 
will love me?”’ 

Maggie felt she must speak; she had turned quite pale, and now 
began nervously rolling up the long ends of ribbon that adorned her 
hat, with trembling hands. 

‘‘ Bveryone will think you mad,”’ she exclaimed at last, the upper- 
most thought getting utterance somehow; “there is no equality 
between us.” 

‘‘ Ror God’s sake,” said Trafford, with great earnestness, ‘‘ do not 
let any false pride stand between us. IT have not acted with either 
sense or judgment; but now—let nothing separate us. My life is in 
your hands!” 

«¢ And mine in yours,”’ said Maggie; the supreme importance of the 
moment lifting her over smaller doubts and shyness. 

‘If you are not sure of your own courage and constancy, let what 
you have said be forgotten. Oh! look into your soul and see if I 
am really worth to you all you imagine. I can bear a good deal; but 
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not to lose you once!’’—She stepped abruptly, the enthusiasm which 
had nerved her to speak so boldly dying out. 

Trafford caught her hand in both of his. “ I am not quite unworthy 
of you, dearest,” he said, while his eyes lit up and a dark flush passed 
over his cheek. ‘‘I know well how necessary you are to me. I have 
suffered enough from sacrificing natural instinct to conventionality. 
Then, Maggie, if you believe that I am true and loyal, you will not 
refuse to be my wife ?’’ he pressed her hand almost painfully, and went 
on hastily, ‘‘I must confess that I deeply, bitterly regret not having 
sought you in my comparative prosperity, as my heart prompted. 
Now I have but broken fortunes to offer you! I do not set myself up 
as a hero; lama very fallible mortal. Will you take me with all my 
imperfections ? ”’ 

at understand,” said Maggie, slowly, but leaving her hand in his. 
“You did not think it possible to raise me to your own level before 
troubles came. Well, I am a fitter helpmate for a real worker than for 
a fine gentleman ; but——”’ 

“<T acknowledge that you would have been braver and truer had you 


been in my place,” interrupted Trafford. 


‘“ No,’ replied Maggie, looking down; ‘‘1 should then have been a 
man, and felt the force of more worldly motives.” 

Trafford smiled, and ventured to kiss the hand he held so closely. 
Maggie withdrew it, as he continued,— 

«But, if you have even a little liking for me, grant me plenary. 
absolution; besides, I must remind you that you never granted me a 
glimpse of anything like preference. At Grantham, I thought you 
were absolutely indifferent. Since that, I have imagined another 
motive had its share in your obstinate avoidance of me; but now—give 
me your hand again, give me your heart es 

« Ah!” said Maggie, her lips quivering, and great unshed tears 
brimming up in her eyes, as she gave it to him. “ I have tried so hard . 


not tolove you. . . .” 


Mrs. ALEXANDER, “‘ The Wooing O’t.”’ 
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Sue waved him to a seat; but he stood before her and pleaded his 
cause. 

‘Miss Jolly, your father has already prepared you for my visit ? ”’ 
Her bowed head bent a little lower in affirmation. ‘‘lam glad of that, 
for I should not have liked to startle you by my abruptness.’”’ <A little 
smile flickered across the hidden features at this statement. Poor 
Gerard thought that this virgin fortress was here for the first time 
assailed. Constance remembered a score of such scenes, and almost the 
only difference between them and this was that she had always said 
‘‘No,”’ and was now to say ‘Yes.’’ There was the least possible quiver 
of earnestness in his voice. ‘<I suppose,’’ he said, with unintentional 
quaintness, ‘‘ to tell anybody straight out, ‘ I love you,’ would bea little 
hard; and I think the truer it is, the harder it is.’ Constance, who 
was perfectly self-possessed, smiled again at this. The simplicity was 
manly ; it even touched her a little. ‘If I speak clumsily, I will ask 
you to excuse me. I have only known you for three months, and that 
is but a little time. I should have laughed three months ago to think 
that such a love ’’—the word cost him a great and evident effort, and it 
was plain that it was sacred to him ; the listener knew it—* could have 
grown in a man’s heart in such a time. But it has grown there, and my 
life is in your hands. Iaska great thing—I ask a thing of which 1 
know I am unworthy—I ask you to share my life with me. It shall be 
my continual study to make you happy.’’ There his very earnestness 
broke him down. ak 2 

‘‘Mr. Lumby,” said Constance—she could say nothing ungracefully, 
and though she was as cool as a cucumber, he thought she looked and 
spoke like a pitying angel,—‘‘ you ask a great thing—a great thing on 
both sides. Let me ask a little one. Give mea day to think of your 
offer.”’ 

“¢ Give me an answer now !”’ he pleaded. 

She was sitting before him looking upward, and for the first time in 
this interview he saw her eyes and looked into them. There is no exag- 
gerating the matter—he was head over ears in love—and love, even in 
a man who means to be self-possessed, will have its way. One white 
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hand was stretched a little toward him. Hetook itin bothhis. «Give 
me an answer now !”’ he murmured, with pleading eyes fastened on her 
face—‘ give me an answer now!’’ This was a phase of love-making on 
which Constance had not counted, and it was new to her.. The man 
was kissing one hand, and had possessed himself of the other,—a prodi- 
gious and unheard-of situation. It was not unpleasant, though at first 
a little alarming. ‘‘Say Yes,” said this audacious Gerard, murmuring 
with his breath upon her cheek, and both her hands in his. - 

And it was wonderful and strange—if Nature were ever wonderful 
and strange—to see how the stronger male nature triumphed; for 
caught in this unexpected snare, wooed for once like a woman, by a 
man who loved her, in place of being talked to by an automaton as 
though she were an elegant wax-work, she answered “ Yes;’’ and for 
one bewildered minute her head lay on Gerard’s shoulder, and the first 
kiss that ever love had planted there was warm upon her lips. 


D, CuristiE Murray, ‘Val Strange.” 


‘*T WONDER,” said he, after another interval of silence, “ that, with 
all your taste for match-making, you never got married yourself ! ”’ 

“‘ For two good reasons, sir. In the first place, though you persist 
in asserting the contrary, I have no taste for match-making. In the 
second place, I have never had an offer of marriage in my life.” 

I spoke with some irritation, for M. Alexander generally contrived, 
somehow or another, to put me out of temper. He listened gravely, 
continued to stare at the pebble, and said,— 

‘‘ Never had an offer! Humph! I’m surprised at that.” 

‘The first polite observation I ever heard you make, monsieur ! ”’ 

He gave a sort of grunt and smoked on, never looking up or chang- 
ing his position. A silence longer than any of the others now ensued. 
At length Iagain gathered up my work, and prepared to go in; but 
he, without even arate head, once more put out his hand, and 


said ,— 


“* Not yet.” 
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So I sat down with an impatient sigh, and began to stitch dili- 
gently. 

_ © You think yourself a mighty clever accountant, don’t you!” he 
next asked, in the same musing tone. 

«Not at all,’? I replied, surprised at the change of subject. ‘I 
“know the multiplication and addition tables, and a little of book- 
keeping ; but I pretend to nothing more.”’ 

«Well, that’s enough. Now, make this calculation for me :—you 
are, let me see, how old ? Thirty-five ?”’ 

« Thirty-two, if you please.”’ 

«Oh! thirty-two. Eh bien! how many years do you think you 
have to live?” 

«© How can I guess? Perhaps as many more,” I answered, laugh- 
ing, and wondering what would come next. 

Uncle Alexander nodded twice or thrice, with the air of a man who 
adds up figures in his mind. 

«Tam forty-six,” said he; ‘‘ and, as T come of a long-lived family, 
it is just possible that I may last thirty or thirty-two years longer. 
My father died at ninety-four. . . - What do you think, hey ?”’ 

«‘T should say it was very likely indeed, sir, and I’m sure Margue- 
mbes se SS! 

“Never mind Marguerite,’ interrupted he, plucking at the mous- 
tache. ‘Make the calculation—add up the items—and tell me if you 
don’t think it a pity that you and I should live alone for thirty-two 
years, when we might as well be happy and comfortable together ? ” 

I was struck dumb, and the needle dropped from my fingers. 

“Well, what do you say?” said Uncle Alexander, laying down his 
pipe, and looking up suddenly in my face. ‘Shall we be married to- 
morrow fortnight ?”’ 


AMELIA B. Epwarps, “‘Hand and Glove.” 
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** Rory,” said Kathleen, rather sadly, ‘‘ don’t be talkin’ this way to 
me—it’s good for neither of us.”’ 

“Kathleen darling!” said Rory, ‘‘ what’s the matther with you?” 
and he approached her, and gently took her hand. 

‘© Nothing,” said she, ‘‘ nothing—only it’s foolishness.”’ 

“*Don’t call honest love foolishness, Kathleen dear. Sure, why 
would we have hearts in our bodies if we didn’t love? Sure, our hearts 
would be of no use at all without we wor fond of one another. Arrah! 
what’s the matther with you, Kathleen ?” 

<‘T must go home, Rory ;—let me go, Rory dear,”’ said she, with a 
touching tone of sadness on the dear, as she strove to disengage from 
her waist the hand that Rory had stolen round it. 

‘*No, I won’t let you go, Kathleen mavourneen, 
passion and pathos, as he held her closer in his embrace. ‘‘ Now or 
never, Kathleen, I must have your answer. You are the girl that is, 
and ever was, in the very core of my heart, and I’ll never love another 
but yourself. Don’t be afraid that Pll change; ’m young, but Pm 
thrue ; the blessed sun that sees us both this minit is not thruer; and 
he’s a witness to what I say to you now, Kathleen asthore, that you are 
the pulse o’ my heart, and I’ll never rest aisy till you’re my wife.” 

Kathleen could not speak. She trembled while Rory made his last 
address to her; her lip quivered as he proceeded ; two big tear-drops 
sprang to her eyes, and hung on their long, dark lashes, when he called 
her ‘‘ pulse of his heart ; ?? but when he named the holy name of wife, 
she fell upon his neck and burst into a violent fiood of tears. 

Rory felt this was a proof of his being beloved; but it was not the 
way in which, from Kathleen’s sportive nature, he thought it likely she 
would accept a husband to whom there was no objection ; and while he 
soothed the sobbing of the agitated girl, he wondered what could be the 
cause of her violent emotion. When she became calm, he said, ‘‘ Kath- 
leen dear, don’t be vexed with me if I took you too sudden :—you know > 
I’m none of the coolest, and so forgive me, jewel! I’ll say no more to 
you now; only give me an answer at your own good time, my darl- 


33 


said Rory, with 


ing.” 
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Kathleen wiped the tears from her eyes, and said, ‘‘ No, Rory dear ; 
you’ve been plain with me, and I’ll be plain with you. As for my- 
self—’’ she looked up in his eyes, and their soft and confiding expres- 
sion, and the gentle pressure of {he hand that accompanied the look, 
told more than the words could have done which her maiden modesty 


forbade her utter. 
SAMUEL LOVER, ‘‘Rory O’ More.” 


THEN she looked up at Deronda, who had not dared to speak to her 
in her white agitation. She looked up at him, unable to utter a word— 
the look seemed a tacit acceptance of the humiliation she felt in his 
presence. But he, taking her clasped hands between both his, said, in 
reverent adoration, 

‘Mirah, let me think that he is my father as well as yours—that we 
can have no sorrow, no disgrace, no joy apart. I will rather take your 
erief to be mine than I would take the brightest joy of another woman. 
Say you will not reject me—say you will take me to share all things 
with you. Say you. will promise to be my wife—say it now. I have . 
been in doubt so long—I have had to hide my love so long. Say that 
now and always I may prove to you that I love you with a complete 
love.”’ 

The change in Mirah had been gradual. She had not passed at once 
from anguish to the full, blessed consciousness that, in this moment of 
grief and shame, Deronda was giving her the highest tribute man can 
give to woman. With the first tones and the first words, she had only 
a sense of solemn comfort, referring this goodness of Deronda’s to his 
feeling for Ezra. But by degrees the rapturous assurance of unhoped- 
for good took possession of her frame; her face glowed under Deronda’s 
as he bent over her; yet she looked up still with intense gravity, as 
when she had first acknowledged with religious gratitude that he 
thought her ‘worthy of the best; ”’ and when he had finished, she 
could say nothing—she could only lift up her lips to his and just kiss 
them, as if that were the simplest ‘‘ Yes.” 


GroRGE Exiot, ‘Daniel Deronda.”’ 
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‘“ GUARDIAN,” I said, rather hesitating and trembling, ‘‘ when 
would you like to have the answer to the letter Charley came for? ”’ 

“When it’s ready, my dear,”’ he replied. 

“JT think it is ready,” said I. 

“‘Ts Charley to bring it ?”’ he asked pleasantly. 

““No. Ihave brought it myself, Guardian,’’ I returned. 

I put my two arms round his neck and kissed him; and he said was 
this the mistress of Bleak House; and I said yes. 

CHARLES DIcKENSs, ‘‘ Bleak House.”’ 


PoPpiInoT, emboldened by his aunt, who told him to dare all, 
ventured to tell his love to the charming girl, during the pauses of the 
quadrille, using, however, the roundabout terms of a timid lover. 

“« My fortune depends on you, mademoiselle.” 

«* And how ?”’ 

“‘There is but one hope that can enable me to make it.” 

*¢ Then hope.”’ . 

“Do you know what you have said to me in those two words?” 
murmured Popinot. 

«Hope for fortune,’’ said Césarine, with an arch smile. . 

“You spoke to him of me?” said Popinot; ‘‘ you have read my 
heart ? Have you read all that is there?” 

‘«« Perhaps.”’ 

‘<T am very happy,” said Popinot. ‘If you would lighten all my 
fears—in a year I shall be so prosperous that your father cannot object 
when I speak to him of our marriage. From henceforth 1 will sleep 
only five hours a night.” 

“Do not injure yourself,” said Césarine, with an inexpressible 
accent, and a look in which Popinot was suffered to read her thoughts. 

Honor DE BALzac, “* César Birotteau.”’ 
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Sooru to say, Mr. Rokesmith not only passed the window, but came 


‘into the counting-house. And not only came into the counting-house, 


but, finding himself alone there with Bella and her father, rushed at 
Bella and caught her in his arms, with the rapturous words, “‘ My dear, 
dear girl; my gallant, generous, disinterested, courageous, noble girl! 33 
And not only that even (which one might have thought astonishment 
enough for one dose), but Bella, after hanging her head for a moment, 
lifted it up and laid it on his breast, as if that were her head’s chosen 
and lasting resting-place ! 

«‘T knew you would come to him, and I followed you,” said Roke- 
smith. ‘My love! my life! You are mine ? ”’ 

To which Bella responded, ‘‘ Yes, | am yours if you think me worth 
taking !”’ | 

CHARLES DICKENS, “‘ Our Mutual Friend.” 


‘‘ RoMOLA mia, thou wilt reach the needful volumes—thou knowest 
them—on the fifth shelf of the cabinet.” 

Tito rose at the same moment with Romola, saying, ‘‘I will reach 
them, if you will point them out,” and followed her hastily into the 
adjoining small room, where the walls were also covered with ranges of 
books in perfect order. 

«There they are,’’ said Romola, pointing upward ; “ every book is 
just where it was when my father ceased to see them.”’ 

Tito stood by her without- hastening to reach the books. They had 
never been in this room together before. 

‘«<T hope,” she continued, turning her eyes full on Tito, with a look of 
grave confidence,—“‘ I hope he will not weary you ; this work makes him 
so happy.” . { 

« And me too, Romola—if you will only let me say, I love you—if 
you will only think me worth loving a little.”’ 

His speech was the softest murmur, and the dark, beautiful face, 
nearer to hers than it had ever been before, was looking at her with 
beseeching tenderness. 
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“IT do love you,’? murmured Romola; she looked at him with the 
same simple majesty as ever, but her voice had never in her life before 
sunk to that murmur. It seemed to them both that they were looking 
at each other a long while before her lips moved again ; yet it was but 
a moment till she said, “‘ I know now what it is to be happy.” 

The faces just met, and the dark curls mingled for an instant with 
the rippling gold. Quick as lightning after that, Tito set his foot on 
a projecting ledge of the book-shelves, and reached down the needful 
volumes. ‘They were both contented to be silent and separate, for that 
first blissful experience of mutual consciousness was all the more 
exquisite for being unperturbed by immediate sensation. 

GEORGE ELI0T, ‘‘Romola.”’ 


WE all went together into the drawing-room. After a short and 
unentertaining conversation, Mrs. Selwyn said she must prepare for her 
journey, and begged me to see for some books she had left in the 
parlor. 

And here, while I was looking for them, I was followed by Lord 
Orville. He shut the door after he came in, and approaching me With 
a look of anxiety, said, ‘‘ Is this true, Miss Anville? are you going ?”’ 

**T believe so, my lord,”’ said I, still looking for the books. 

“So suddenly, so unexpectedly must I lose you ? ”’ 

““No great loss, my lord,’ cried I, endeavoring to speak cheer- 
fully. . 

‘‘Ts it possible,’? said he, gravely, ‘“‘ Miss Anville can doubt my 
sincerity ? ”’ 

‘‘T can’+ imagine,”’ cried IJ, ‘‘ what Mrs. Selwyn has done with these 
books.”’ 

“Would to Heaven,’’ continued he, ‘‘I might flatter myself you 
would allow me to prove it !”’ 

“JT must run upstairs,” cried I, greatly confused, ‘and ask what 
she has done with them.”’ , 
“You are going, then,” cried he, taking my hand, “and you give 
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me not the smallest hope of your return !—will you not, then, my too 
lovely friend !—will you not, at least, teach me, with fortitude like your 
own, to support your absence port's 

“‘ My lord,” cried I, endeavoring to disengage my hand, “pray let 
me go!” 

“JT will,” cried he, to my inexpressible confusion, dropping on one 
knee, “if you wish to leave me aie 

« Oh, my lord,” exclaimed I, ‘rise, I beseech you, rise !—such a 
posture to me !—surely your lordship is not so cruel as to mock me !”’ 

«Mock you!’’ repeated he, earnestly, “‘no, Lrevere you ! I esteem 
and admire you above all human beings ! you are the friend to whom 
my soul is attached as to its better half! you are the most amiable, the 
most perfect of women! and you are dearer to me than language has 
the power of telling.” 

T attempt not to describe my sensations at that moment; I scarce 
breathed ; I doubted if I existed—the blood forsook my cheeks, and my 
feet refused to sustain me. Lord Orville, hastily rising, supported me 
to a chair, upon which I sunk, almost lifeless. 

For a few minutes we neither of us spoke ; and then, seeing me re- 
covér, Lord Orville, though in terms hardly articulate, entreated my 
pardon for his alwuptness. The moment my strength returned, | at- 
tempted to rise, but he would not permit me. 

T cannot write the scene that followed, though every word is en- 
graven on my heart; but his protestations, his expressions, were too 
flattering for repetition ; nor would he, in spite of my repeated efforts 
to leave him, suffer me to escape :—in short, my dear sir, I was not 
proof against his solicitations—and he drew from me the most sacred 
secret of my heart ! 


Miss BuRNEY, ‘‘ Evelina.” 
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‘“‘ AND now,”’ he went on, “I ask you, as the greatest favor possible, 
to refiect seriously on the many disadvantages of the marriage that I 
hope one day to propose to you again.”’ 

“The disadvantages ? ” 

“Yes; as you remarked yourself, the disadvantages are sometimes 
what reconcile. (They satisfy, I suppose, the craving for self-sacrifice.) 
I thought it was very sweet of you.” 

“You have many singular thoughts ; but I had better hear the dis- 
advantages.”’ 

““There’s my temper—I am afraid my temper is sometimes rather 
stormy.”’ 

*“Tsit? Ishall not allow you to call that a disadvantage; not an 
attractive one, at least. I do not like a man to be so tame that he can- 
not fire up on any occasion whatever.” 

“‘'Then I am so ugly.”’ 

“You don’t think so yourself.” 

«‘ Some allowance must be made for the self-conceit of man.” 

“* And nobody else does.”’ 

‘‘ That shows nobody else’s bad taste.” 

<¢ And I don’t.”’ 

“* You don’t! I understood that you did, and I have been hideously 
ugly ever since.”’ After a pause, “‘ We have caused you nothing but 
misery, both Valentine and I.” 

“‘ Have you?” 

‘But you do not want to forget ?”’ 

‘‘T am not willing to forget you on any terms—on any terms what- 
ever.”’ me 

“Tf that be so,’ he answered, ‘‘ I will venture to ask you one ques- 
tion more. Have you any wish that you could care more for me— 
should you be glad to love me if you could?” 

Perhaps that was a singular question to ask; but, however that 
may be, it was 4 question that I found suitable, and to which I could 


_ answer frankly, “ Yes.” 
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‘Then,’ he answered, gravely and gently, ‘<< J will teach you to love 


me, my sweet, if you will let me.”’ 
Jean INGELOW, “Off the Skelligs.” 


In another moment the door which led from the upper storey was 
flung open, and Véronique, in holiday costume, with red ribbons twisted 
in her black plaits of hair, had set her foot upon the staircase, and 
meeting the glowing, ardent glance directed upward to attend her 
coming, stood there, blushing and trembling from head to foot, too 
bashful to advance, and too delighted to retreat. 

«‘Qome here, Véronique,” said Gordon Romilly, holding out his 
arms to receive her, ‘‘ come here, and tell me, if you'll be my little 
wife? ”’ 

“Votre femme,”’ exclaimed the girl, without moving from her posi- 
tion, “Monsieur ! ¢est impossible, je ne peux pas le croire.”’ 

“« Say that it shall be so, Véronique, and I’ll soon make you believe 
it! But, perhaps, you would rather not?” 

<‘ Monsieur!’ in a tone of remonstrance. 

<< Well, come down here, then, and tell me what you wish.” 

She advanced a few steps timidly toward him, and he put out his 
hand and pulled her down the remainder of the flight, until she rested 
in the circle of his embrace. 

‘Will you marry me, Véronique ??? kissing her. 

“Mais oui, Monsieur.” 

«¢ Will you be my wife? ”’ kissing her again. 

“Mais owi, Monsieur.” 

«Will you ever call me ‘ Monsieur ’ again aes 

‘«‘ Mais owi, Monsieur,” replied Véronique, not knowing what she 
said. 

FLORENCE MarrRYATT, “‘ Véronique.” 
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*T am glad for father’s sake,’’ she said to Philip, “that thee has 
come. I can see that he depends greatly upon what thee can do. He 
thinks women won’t hold out long,’’ added Ruth, with the smile that 
Philip never exactly understood. 

*« And aren’t you tired sometimes of the struggle ?” 

“Tired ? Yes, everybody is tired, I suppose. But-it is a glorious 


3 profession. And would you want me to be dependent, Philip ?”’ 


“Well, yes, a little,” said Philip, feeling his way toward what he 
wanted to say. 

“On what, for instance, just now ?’”’ asked Ruth, a little maliciously, 
Philip thought. 

“Why on—”’ He couldn’t quite say it, for it occurred to him that 
he was a poor stick for anybody to lean on in the present state of his 
fortune, and that the woman before him was at least as independent as 


- he was. 


“‘T don’t mean depend,” he began again. ‘‘ But I love you, that’s 
all. Am I nothing to you?”’? And Philip looked a little defiant, and as 
if he had said something that ought to brush away all the sophistries of 
obligation on either side, between man and woman. 

Perhaps Ruth saw this. Perhaps she saw that her own theories of 
a certain equality of power, which ought to precede a union of two 
hearts, might be pushed too far. Perhaps she had felt sometimes her 
own weakness and the need after all of so dear a sympathy and so ten- 
der an interest confessed, as that which Philip could give. Whatever 
moved her—the riddle is as old as creation—she simply looked up to — 


_ Philip and said in a low voice,— 


«¢ Everything.”’ é 

And Philip, lasping both her hands in his, and looking down into 
her eyes, which drank in all his tenderness with the thirst of a true 
woman’s nature— . 

«Oh Philip! come out here,” shouted young Eli, throwing the door ~ 


wide open. 
Mark Twaln, ‘“‘The Gilded Age.” 
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As ue took his hat, another discharge was heard, almost instantly 
followed by a brisk running fire. 

«There is fighting going on, 1 am sure of it,’’ cried Lucy, terrified, 
and shaking all over. ‘‘ Do not go, for mercy’s sake !”’ : 

«T must go,” he said. It was as if Fate had spoken. Lucy felt at 
once unequal to struggle with that iron will. She joined her hands like 
a child about to pray, looked up into his face, and said, ‘Oh, Antonio!” 
There was a world of things in this simple appeal. 

The Italian drew her to him, pressed her closely to his bosom. 
“‘Lucy,’’ said he, solemnly, “ this is no moment for many words.” 
(The firing never slackened while he spoke.) ‘‘ Lucy, love you—I have 
loved you dearly all these long eight years—I shall love you to my 
grave. But mycountry has claims on me priorto yours. These claims 
I vowed more solemnly than ever to respect on that day, when prejudice, 
armed with a pedigree, stood between you and me. On that day I 
pledged myself anew to my country. Let me redeem that pledge—let 
me do my duty—help me to do it, Lucy! Lucy, my noble friend, help 
me to be worthy of you and myself. In the name of all that is holy, let 
me depart without a painful struggle!” 

The heroic spirit that dictated his self-immolation, in the sweetest 
moment of his life, shone out in his face and thrilled in his voice. He 
stood transfigured to more than man in Lucy’s eyes. Her more feeble 
nature raised itself in this supreme instant, to a height at which every 
sacrifice of self is possible. 

‘Noble heart !’? she said, with a burst of enthusiasm. ‘‘ Go! and 
God be with you and preserve you. Iwill try to be worthy of you; z 
and she loosened her hold of him. 

«« And God bless you for those words ! * cried Antonio, almost un- 
manned, clasping her hands and holding them to his heart. “‘ God bless 
you !—-your love shall be my pucklant") 4" |.0% wee stood for a second 
to look on the now dejected, prostrate form before him, passed his hand 
over his eyes, and went without another word. 


J. Rurrini, ‘‘ Doctor Antonio.” 
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THEN the door of Sabine’s room opens. “Is it you, Franz?” said 
she, interrupting her song. Noone answered. She turned round, her 
eyes fixed wistfully upon the figure at the door. Then her hand 
trembled and clasped the back of the chair, while he hurried toward 
her, and in passionate emotion, not knowing what he was doing, knelt 
down near the chair into which she had sunk, and laid his head on her 
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hand. That was Anton. Not a word was spoken. Sabine gazed on 
* the kneeling form, as at some beatific vision, and gently laid her hand 
on his shoulder. 

She does not ask why he is come, nor whether he is free from the 
glamor that led him away. As he kneels before her, and she looks into 
his eyes, that tenderly and anxiously seek hers, she understands that 
he is returning to the firm, to her brother, and to her. 

“‘How long you have been away!’’ said she, reproachfully, but 
with a blissful smile upon her face. 

“«Hver have I been here!’’ said Anton, passionately. ‘‘ Even in 
the hour when I left these walls, 1 knew that I was giving up all of joy 
—all of happiness that I could hope to know; and now I am irresistibly 
impelled to come and tell you how it is with me. I worshipped you as 
a holy image while living near you. The thought of you has been my 
safety when far away. It has protected me in solitude, in an irregular 
life, in great temptation. Your form has ever risen protectingly be- 
tween me and that of another. Often have I seen your eyes fixed upon 
me as of yore—often have you raised your hand to warn me of the 
danger I was in. If I have not lost myself, Sabine, I owe it to you.” 

And again he bent over her hand. Sabine held him fast, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ My friend ! my dear friend! we must both feel that we have 
dreamed and struggled—that we have resolved and overcome. What 
must you not have suffered, my friend !”’ 

‘*No,”’ cried Anton, ‘‘it was not the same suffering nor the same 
strength. I saw and reverenced you at the time when you were 
silently conquering yourself. I was a weak, wilful man. I do not 
know what would have become of me had not your memory lived in my 
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soul. When far away the influence you exerted over me went on 
increasing, and only because I thought of you became I free.”’ 
« And how do you know that it may not have been the same in my 
case ?”’ asked Sabine, looking lovingly at_him. 
Gustav FrEYTAG, ‘Debit and Credit.”’ 


Ix a moment after, the Countess Isabelle entered on the other side 
of the grate, and no sooner saw Quentin alone in the parlor, than she © 
stopped short, and cast her eyes on the ground for the space of half-a- 
minute. ‘ Yet why should I be ungrateful,’’ she said, ‘‘ because others 
are unjustly suspicious ?, My friend—my preserver, I may almost say, 
so much have I been beset by treachery—my only faithful and constant 
friend !”’ 

As she spoke thus, she extended her hand to him through the grate, 
nay, suffered him to retain it until hé had covered it with kisses, not 
unmingled with tears. She only said, * Durward, were we ever to 
meet again, I would not permit this folly.” 

But the Countess extricated her hand at length, and stepping a 
pace back from the grate, asked Durward, in a very embarrassed tone, 
what boon he had to ask of her? ‘‘ For that you have a request to 
make, I have learned from the old Scottish lord who came here but 
now with my cousin of Crévecoeur. Let it be but reasonable,”’ she 
said, “but such as poor Isabelle can grant with duty and honor 
uninfringed, and you cannot tax my slender powers too highly. But, 
oh! do not speak hastily—do not say,’’ she added, looking around with 
timidity, “aught that might, if overheard, do prejudice to us both !” 

“Fear not, noble lady,’’ said Quentin, sorrowfully, “ it is not here 
that I can forget the distance which fate has placed between us, or 
expose you to the censures of your proud kindred, as the object of the 
most devoted love to one, poorer and less powerful—not perhaps less 
noble than themselves. Let that pass like a dream of the night to all 


but one bosom, where, dream as it is, it will fill up the room of all exist- 
ing realities.” 
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“ Hush ! hush!” said Isabelle ; “for your own sake—for mine—be 
silent on such a theme. Tell me rather what it is you have to asi 
of me.” 

*“* Forgiveness to one,” replied Quentin, “‘ who, for his own selfish 
views, hath conducted himself as your enemy.” ‘ 

**T think I understand you,”’ said the Countess Isabelle. 

*T will make my meaning plainer,’ said Quentin; and was illus- 
trating it accordingly by more than one instance, when the convent bell 
tolled. 

“That,” said the Countess, ‘‘is a signal that we must part—part 
forever !—But do not forget me, Durward; I will never forget you,— 
your faithful services——”’ 

She could not speak more, but again extended her hand, which was 
again pressed to his lips; and I know not how it was that, in endeavoring 
to withdraw her hand, the Countess came so close to the grating, that 
Quentin was encouraged to press the adieu on her lips. The young lady 
did not chide him—perhaps there was no time; for Crévecoeur and 
Crawford, who had been from some loop-hole eye-witnesses, if not ear- 
witnesses also, of what was passing, rushed into the apartment. ... 

Sirk WALTER Scorr, “ Quentin Durward.” 


“‘<] HAVE to tell you that for four years you have been growing into 


_your tutor’s heart, and that you are rooted there now. I have to 


declare that you have bewitched me, in spite of sense and experience 
and difference of station and estate. You have so looked, and spoken, 
and moved; so shown me your faults and your virtues—beauties, 
rather; they are hardly so stern as virtues—that 1 love you—love you 
with my life and strength. It is out now.’ 

“She sought what to say, but could not find a word; she tried to 
rally, but vainly. I passionately repeated that I loved her. 

«<¢ Well, Mr. Moore, what then?’ was the answer I got, uttered in 
a tone that would have been petulant, if it had not faltered. 

«‘¢ Have you nothing to say? Have you no love for me?’ ” 
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“© A little bit.’ 

<<< T am not to be tortured ; I will not even play at present.’ 

«<<JT don’t want to play; I want to go.’ 

«<7 wonder you dare speak of going at this moment. Yow go! 
What! ! with my heart in your hand, to lay it on your toilet and pierce 
it with your pins? From my presence you do notstir; out of my reach 


you do not stray, till I receive a hostage heart 


for mine.’ 

«<The thing you want is mislaid—lost some time since. Let me go 
and seek it.’ 

“<< Declare that it is where your keys often are—in my possession.’ 

«« You ought to know. And where aremy keys, } Mr. Moore? Indeed 
and truly, I have lost them again; and Mrs. Gill wants some money, 
and I have none, except this sixpence.’ 

«She took the coin out of her apron pocket, and showed it in her 
palm. I could have trified with her, but it would not do; lifeand death 
were at stake. Mastering at once the sixpence and the hand that held 
it, I demanded, ‘ Am I to die without you, or am T to live for you ?’ 

«<¢Do as you please; far be it from me to dictate your choice.’ 

«¢¢ You shall tell me with your own lips whether you doom me to exile 
or call me to hope.’ 

«¢Go. Ican bear to be left !’ 

«¢¢ Perhaps I too can bear to leave you; but reply, Shirley, my 
pupil, my sovereign—reply.’ 

“<¢Die without me if you will. Live for me if you dare.’ 

<*¢T am not afraid of you, my leopardess. I dare live for and with 
you, from this hour till my death. Now, then, | have you; you are 
mine; I will never let you go. Wherever my home be, I have chosen 
my wife. If I stay in England, in England you will stay; if I cross the 
Atlantic, you will cross it also; our pie are riveted ; our lots inter- 
twined.’ ”’ 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, “ Shirley.” 
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THIS was Mr. Casaubon’s letter :— 

My DEAR Miss BRooKE,—I have your guardian’s permission to ad- 
dress you on a subject than which I have none more at heart. I am 
not, [ trust, mistaken in the recognition of some-deeper correspondence 
than that of date, in the fact that a consciousness of need in my own 
life had arisen contemporaneously with the possibility of my becoming 
acquainted with you. For in the first hour of meeting you, I had an 
impression of your eminent and periaps exclusive fitness to supply that 
need (connected, I may say, with such activity of the affections as even 
the preoccupations of a work too special to be abdicated could not unin- 
terruptedly dissimulate) ; and each succeeding opportunity for observa- 
tion has given the impression an added depth by convincing me more 
emphatically of that fitness which I had preconceived, and thus evoking 
more decisively those affections to which I have but now referred. Our 
conversations have, I think, made sufficiently clear to you the tenor of 
my life and purposes—a tenor unsuited, I am aware, to the commoner 
order of minds. But I have discerned in you an elevation of thought 
and a capability of devotedness, which I had hitherto not conceived to 
be compatible either with the early bloom of youth or with those graces 
of sex that may be said at once to win and to confer distinction when 
combined, as they notably are in you, with the mental qualities above 
indicated. It was, I confess, beyond my hope to meet with this rare 
combination of elements both solid and attractive, adapted to supply 
aid in graver labors and to cast a charm over vacant hours; and but 
for the event of my introduction to you (which, let me again say, I 
trust not to be superficially coincident with foreshadowing needs, but 
providentially related thereto as stages toward the completion of a 
life’s plan), I should presumably have gone on to the last without any 
attempt to lighten my solitariness by a matrimonial union. 

Such, my dear Miss Brooke, is the accurate statement of my feel- 
ings; and I rely on your kind indulgence in venturing now to ask you 
how far your own are of a nature to confirm my happy presentiment. 
To be accepted by you as your husband and the earthly guardian of 


| _ your welfare, I should regard as the highest of providential gifts. In 
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return, I can at least offer you an affection hitherto unwasted, and the 
faithful consecration of a life which, however short in the sequel, has no 
backward pages whereon, if you choose to turn them, you will find 
records such as might justly cause you either bitterness or shame. I 
await the expression of your sentiments with an anxiety which it would 
be the part of wisdom (were it possible) to divert by a more arduous 
labor than usual. But in this order of experience I am still young, and 
in looking forward to an unfavorable possibility, I cannot but feel that 
resignation to solitude will be more difficult after the temporary illu- 
mination of hope. In any case, I shall remain, 
Yours, with sincere devotion, 
EDWARD CASAUBON. 


My pEAR Mr. Casaupon,—I am very grateful to you for loving me, 
and thinking me worthy to be your wife. I can look forward to no 
better happiness than that which would be one with yours. If I said 
more, it would only be the same thing written out at greater length, 
for I cannot now dwell on any other thought than that 1 may be 
through life, Yours devotedly, 

DOROTHEA BROOKE. 
GrorGE Exi0T, “Middlemarch.” 


<¢] INTEND,”’ John said, ‘‘as soon as I am able, to leave Norton 
Bury, and go abroad for some time.’’ 

<¢ Where?’’ 

«To America. It is the best country for a young man who has 
neither money, nor kindred, nor position—nothing, in fact, but his own | 
right hand with which to carve out his own fortunes—as I will, if 
IT can.” . 

She murmured something, about this being ‘‘ quite right.” 

«Tam glad you think so.”” But his voice had resumed that formal 
tone which ever and anon mingled strangely with its low, deep tender- 
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ness. ‘‘In any case, I must quit England. I have reasons for so 
doing.”’ 
«¢ What reasons ? ” 
The question seemed to startle John—he did not reply at once. 
“Tf you wish, I will tell you, in order that, should I ever come 
back—or if I should not come back at all, you who were kind enough to 
be my friend will know I did not go away from mere youthful reckless- 
ness, or love of change.”’ 
‘ He waited, apparently for some answer—but it came not, and he 
continued ,— ; 
R “T am going, because there has befallen me a great trouble, which, 
while I stay here, I cannot get free from or overcome. I do not wish 
to sink under it—I had rather, as you said, ‘do my work in the world,’ 
: as a man ought. No man has a right to say unto his Maker: ‘My 
burden is heavier than I can bear.’ Do you not think so?” 
rerder? 
“Do you not think I am right in thus meeting, and trying to 
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conquer an inevitable ill?” 
“*Ts it inevitable ? ”’ 
‘“‘Hush!’? John answered wildly. ‘‘ Don’t reason with me—you 

cannot judge—you do not know. It is enough that I must go. pbaek 

stay I shall become unworthy of myself, unworthy of— Forgive me, 

I have no right to talk thus; but you called me ‘ Friend,’ and I would 

like you to think kindly of me always. Because—because—’’ And his 

voice shook—broke down utterly. ‘‘God love thee, and take care of 
thee, wherever I may go!” 

« John, stay!” 

It was but a low, faint cry, like that of a little bird. But he heard 

_ it-felt it. In the silence of the dark she crept up to him, like a young 

bird to its mate, and he took her into the shelter of his love forever- 

more. At once, all was made clegr between them ; for whatever the 
world might say, they were in the sight of heaven equal, and she 
received as much as she gave. 
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Miss Mutock, “John Halifax.” 
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Now, THouGut Christmas, I cannot stop; now all must be said. 

«Because I loved you, Miss Challoner, and because I do love you, 
and shall love you all my life! Because I am all wild with love of you! 
No—don’t draw away from me, or be angry. That’s all I have to say. 
It is all over now—and I’ll leave you this moment.” 

«But why do you tell me this?” Marie asked, all palpitating © 
between fear and joy. - 

«‘ Heaven knows—I don’t know! Because I couldn’t help telling 
you. I couldn’t live if I hadn’t told you. After all, what harm has it 
done you ?”’ 

‘‘ But if it were true—if you really felt all that for me—”’ she began, 
not unwilling, perhaps, to tempt him to say it all over again, that she 
might hear it again. 

<< Tf it is true ?° Shall I tell you a thousand times over, Miss Chal- 
loner, that I love you? I will say it a thousand times over rather than 
go away without knowing that you believe me. I love you—I——_”’ 

“Oh, hush!’ said Marie, almost borne down by his vehemence, and 
a little afraid of such emotion, which was so very unlike Ronald Vidal’s 
way. ‘Ido believe you, if you say so. But why do you tell this ‘to 
me? It must make me unhappy to think that Iam the cause of your 
being unhappy.” 

<¢T should be ten thousand times more unhappy if I had not told you. 
Besides, it isn’t any fault of yours. You can’t help my falling in love 
with you. I insist upon my right,” Christmas said, with an attempt at 
a smile, ‘to love you if I like, and as much as I like, and as long, and 
you can’t prevent that. It’s a free country! Well, that’s all. I 
should be perfectly wretched if you thought I loved or cared a rush for | 
anybody else but you; and so in listening to me, Miss Challoner, and 
hearing me out, you have done all you could do to make my life endur- 
able.” @ 

‘That is not much,’’ said Marie. ‘‘ You know I would do a great 
deal to make you happy, if I could.”’ 

**Oh, yes!’’ Christmas hastened to say, with something like genuine 
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and manly cheerfulness. ‘‘I know all that. I know that you never 
felt anything but the kindest friendship toward me.”’ : 

“Well,” and she drew a long breath, “it’s no matter. I meant 
well. And you are really going to Japan ?”’ 

“Yes, lam going.”’ 

<* 7 wish you could take me with you.” 

“You wouldn’t care to be there. You are much happier here.” 
He thought she was only jesting about her love for travel and seeing 
the world. 

‘<T shall not be happy here.”’ 


‘But you have everything to make you happy—and when you are 
99 


married—you can travel again, and 

«Tam not going to be married. No—you need not look surprised. 
It is quite true—I am not going to be married. I have broken all that 
off—this long time—yesterday—I don’t know when. But I am free.” 

**« Why did you do this?’ the wondering youth asked. 

«‘ Why? Because I had made a mistake in life. Am I the first girl 
who didn’t know her own mind? Because people persuaded me, andI .- 
didn’t know myself—not in the least. Now Ido—and Iam free. But 
this is only personal talk—about myself, and I must not detain you. 
Good-by, Mr. Pembroke.” 

Our hero was for the moment all puzzled. 

«You changed your mind ? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes. No, though—I don’t think I did. I oy found out my mind 
—found what I ought to have known long azo.” 

Was any faint idea breaking in now on the mist of Chr istmas’s 
mind ? 

«‘ What ought you to have known long ago? Is it wrong to ask 
you?” 

‘“‘T ought to have known that I cared for—for somebody else.” 

Christmas was standing with his hat in his hand. He tossed his’ 
hat on the table near, and moved femard her, half in hope, half in fear, 


hardly knowing what he did or felt. 


«< Yes,”’ she said, ““I am very sorry ; it was very wrong and 
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thoughtless of me to him ; but I didn’t know—and they told me you 
were in love with her... . . Pir go'withjyourto Japan or anywhere 
if you like!” 

Justin McCartay, “Dear Lady Disdain.” 


Mrs. Benverr and Katy walked off, and as soon as they were gone, 
Mr. Collins began,— 

‘‘ Believe me, my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your modesty, so far 
from doing you any dis-service, rather adds to your other perfections. 
You would have been less amiable in my eyes had there not been this 
little unwillingness; but allow me to assure you that I have your 
respected mother’s permission for this address. You can hardly doubt 
the purport of my discourse, however your natural delicacy may lead 
you to dissemble. My attentions have been too marked to be mistaken, 
Almost as soon as Il entered the house I singled you out as the com- 
panion of my future life. But before I am run away with by my 
feelings on this subject, perhaps it will be advisable for me to state my 
reasons for marrying—and moreover, for coming into Hertfordshire 
with the design of selecting a wife, as I certainly did.” 

The idea of Mr. Collins, with all his solemn composure, being run 
away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so near laughing that she 
could not use the short pause he allowed in any attempt to stop him 
further, and he continued,— 

“My reasons for marrying are, first, that 1 think it a right thing for 
every clergyman in easy circumstances (like myself) to set the example 
of matrimony in his parish. Secondly, that Iam convinced it will add 
very greatly to my happiness; and thirdly—which perhaps, I ought to 
have mentioned earlier, that it is the particular advice and recommenda- 
tion of the very noble lady whom I have the honor of calling patroness, 
Twice has she condescended to give me her opinion (unasked too!) en 
this subject; and it was but the very Saturday night before I left 
Hunsford—between our pools at quadrille, while Mrs. Jenkinson was 
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arranging Miss De Bourgh’s footstool—that she said, ‘Mr. Collins, you 
must marry. A clergyman like you must marry. Choose properly, 
choose a gentlewoman for my sake, and for your own, let her be an 
active, useful sort of person ; not brought up high, but able to make a 
small income go a good way. This is my advice. Find such a woman 
as soon as you can, bring her to Hunsford, and I will visit her.’ Allow 
me, by the way, to observe, my fair cousin, that I do not reckon the 
notice and kindness of Lady Catherine de Bourgh as among the least of 
the advantages in my power to offer you. You will find her manners 
beyond anything Ican describe; and your wit and vivacity, I think, 
must be acceptable to her, especially when tempered with the silence 
and respect which her rank will inevitably excite. Thus much for my 
general intention in favor of matrimony ; it remains to be told why my 
views were directed to Longbourn instead of my own neighborhood, 
where I assure you there are many amiable young women. But the 
fact is, that being, as I am, to inherit this estate after the death of your 
honored father (who, however, may live many years longer), I could not 
satisfy myself without resolving to choose a wife from among his 
daughters, that the loss to them might-be as little as possible, when the 


melancholy event takes place—which, however, as I have already said, 
may not be forseveral years. This has been my motive, my fair cousin, 
and I fiatter myself it will not sink me in your esteem. And now noth- 
ing remains for me but to assure you, in the most animated language, 
of the violence of my affection. To fortune I am perfectly indifferent, 
and shall make no demand of that nature on your father, since I am 
well aware that it could not be complied with ; and that one thousand 
pounds in the four per cents, which will not be yours until after your 
mother’s decease, is all that you may ever be entitled to. On that head, 
therefore, I shall be uniformly silent ; and you may assure yourself that 
ng ungenerous reproach shall ever pass my lips when we are married.”’ 

It was absolutely necessary to interrupt him now. 

“You are too hasty, sir,’ she cried. ‘‘ You forget that I have made 
no answer. Let me do it without further loss of time. Accept my 


_ thanks for the compliment you are paying me. I am very sensible of 
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the honor of your proposals, but it is impossible for me to do otherwise 
than decline them.” 

‘«‘ T am not now to learn,”’ replied Mr. Collins, with a formal wave of 
the hand, ‘that it is usual with young ladies to reject the addresses of 
the man whom they secretly mean to accept when he first applies for their 
favor; and that sometimes the refusal is repeated a second or even a 
third time. I am, therefore, by no means discouraged by what you 
have just said, and shall hope to lead you to the altar ere long.” 

“Upon my word, sir,” cried Elizabeth, ‘‘ your hope is rather an 
extraordinary one after my declaration. I do assure you that Iam not 
one of those young ladies (if such young ladies there are) who are so 
daring as to risk their happiness on the chance of being asked the 
second time. I am perfectly serious in my refusal. You could not 
make me happy, and Iam convinced that lam the last woman in the 
world who would make you so. -Nay, were your friend Lady Catherine 
to know me, I am persuaded she would find me in every respect ill 
qualified for the situation.” 

“Were it certain that Lady Catherine would think so,” said Mr. 
Collins, very gravely—<‘‘ but I cannot imagine that her Ladyship would 
at all disapprove of you. And you may be certain that when I have 
the honor of seeing her again, I shall speak in the highest terms of 
your modesty, economy and other amiable qualifications.” 

‘‘Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of me will be unnecessary. You 
must give me leave to judge for myself, and pay me the compliment of 
believing what I say. I wish you very happy and very rich, and by 
refusing your hand, do all in my power to prevent your being other- 
wise. In making me the offer, you must have satisfied the delicacy of 
your feelings with regard to my family, and may take possession of 
Longbourn estate, whenever it falls, without any self-reproach. This 
matter may be considered, therefore, as finally settled.’’ And rising 
as she thus spoke, she would have quitted the room, had not Mr. 
Collins thus addressed her, — 

‘‘When I do myself the honor of speaking to you next on tile 
subject, I shall hope to receive a more favorable answer than you have 
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now given me; though 1 am far from accusing you of cruelty at 
present, because I know it to be the established custom of your sex to 
reject a man on the first application, and pérhaps you have even now 
said as much to encourage my suit as would be consistent with the 
true delicacy of the female character.” 

** Really, Mr. Collins,’ cried Elizabeth, with some warmth, ‘“‘ you 
puzzle me exceedingly. If what I have hitherto said can appear to you 
in the form of encouragement, I know not how to express my refusal in 
such a way aS may convince you of its being one.” 

“You must give me leave to flatter myself, my dear cousin, that 
your refusal of my addresses is merely a thing of course. My reasons 
for believing it are briefly these :—It does not appear to me that my 
hand is unworthy your acceptance, or that the establishment I can offer 
would be any other than highly desirable. My situation in life, my 
connections with the family of De Bourgh, and my relationship to your 
own, are circumstances highly in my favor; and you should take it 
into further consideration that, in spite of your manifold attractions, 
it is by no means certain that another offer of marriage may 
ever be made you. Your portion is unhappily so small, that it will 
in all likelihood undo the effects of your loveliness and amiable 
qualifications. As I must, therefore, conclude that you are not 
serious in your rejection of me, I shall choose to attribute it to your 
wish of increasing my love by suspense, according to the usual practice 
of elegant females.” 

“‘T do assure you, sir, that I have no pretensions whatever to that 
kind of elegance which consists in tormenting a respectable man. I 
would rather be paid the compliment of being believed sincere. I thank 
you again and again for the honor you have done me in your proposals, 
but to accept them is absolutely impossible. My feelings in every 
respect forbid it. Can I speak plainer? Do not consider me now as an 


elegant female intending to plague you, but as a rational creature 


speaking the truth from her heart.” 
“‘ You are uniformly charming!” Sid ‘he, with an air of awkward 


| gallantry ; ‘“‘and I am persuaded that, when sanctioned by the express 
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authority of both your excellent parents, my proposals will not fail of 
being acceptable.” 
To such perseverance in wilful self-deception, Elizabeth would make 
no reply, and immediately and in silence withdrew. 
Miss AUSTEN, ‘‘Pride and Prejudice.” 


A Few days after they had quitted Besa, he was sitting alone with 
the poetess on the deck of the Nile boat, which, borne by the current 
and propelled by a hundred oars, was rapidly and steadily nearing its 
destination. 

‘Can you forgive me for my conduct ?” 

<< T never was angry with you.” 

«But I lost your esteem.”’ 

“No, Balbilla. Beauty, which is dear to us all, and which the Muse 
has kissed, attracted your easily moved poet’s soul, and it fiuttered off 
at random. Let it fly! My friend’s true womanly nature was never 
carried away by it. She stands on a rock, that Iam sure of.” 

‘‘ How good and kind in you to say so—too good, too kind! for L 
am a feeble creature, turned by every breeze that blows ; a vain little 
fool, who does not know one hour what she may do the next; a spoilt 
child that likes best to do the thing it ought to leave undone; a weak 
girl who finds a pleasure in doing battle with men. For all in all ¥ 

‘¢ For all in all a darling of the gods, who to-day can climb the. 
rocks with a firm step, and to-morrow lies dreaming in the sunshine 
among flowers—for all in all a nature that has no equal and which 
lacks nothing, nothing whatever that constitutes a true woman, except- — 
ing——”’ 

‘<T know what I lack,’ cried Balbilla. <‘ A strongman on whom I 
can depend, whose warnings I can respect. You, you are that man; 
you and none other, for as soon as I feel you by my side, I find it diffi- 
cult to do what I know to be Wrong. Here I am, Pontius! Will you 
have me with all my moods, with all my faults and weaknesses ? ”? - 
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** Balbilla !”’ cried the architect, beside himself with heartfelt agita- 
tion and surprise, and he pressed her hand long and fervently to his 
lips. ) 

“You will? You will take me? You will never leave me, you will 
warn, support me and protect me? ”’ 

“Till my last day, till death, as my child, as the apple of my eye, 


as—dare I say it and believe it ?—as my love, my second self, my 


wife.”’ 

“Oh! Pontius, Pontius,’ she exclaimed, grasping his broad right 
hand in both her own. ‘‘ This hour restores to the orphaned Bal- 
billa, father and mother, and gives her beside the husband that she 
loves.”’ 

*‘Mine, mine!’’ cried the architect. ‘‘ Immortal gods! During 
half a lifetime I have never found time, in the midst of labor and 
fatigue, to indulge in the joys of love; and now, you give me with 
interest and compound interest the treasure you have so long with- 
held.” 

_ * How can you, a reasonable man, so overestimate the value of 


your possession? But you shall find some good in it. Life can no 


longer be conceived of as worth having without the possessor.” 


<¢ And to me it has so long seemed empty and cold without you, you 
strange, unique, incomparable creature.” 
GEORGE EBERS, ‘‘ The Emperor.’’ 


‘ <«TH1s may prove our last meal on board the ‘ Grosvenor,’ gig! 


added, to Miss Robertson, as the boatswain left us. 

She looked at me inquiringly, but did not speak. 

“«‘ Before we knew,”’ I continued, “ that poor Cornish was dying, the 
boatswain and I resolved that we should all of us leave the ship. We > 
have no longer the strength to man the pumps. The water is coming 
in at the rate of a foot an hour, and we have found latterly that even 


three of us cannot pump more at a time out of her than six ‘or seven 
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inches, and every spell at the pumps leaves us more exhausted. But 
even though we had hesitated to leave her, yet now that Cornish is 


gone, and the steward has fallen imbecile, we have no alternative.” 
«‘T understand,’ she said, glancing at the boat and compressing 


her lips. 

«You are not afraid—you who have shown more heart and courage 
than all of us put together ?”’ 

<No—I am not much afraid. I believe that God is looking down 
upon us, and that He will preserve us. But,”’ she cried, taking a short 
breath, and clasping her-hands convulsively, ‘‘it will be very, very 
lonely on the great sea in that little boat!” 

«¢ Why more lonely in that little boat than on this broken and sink- 
ing ship? I believe, with you, that God is looking down upon us, and 
that He has given us that pure and beautiful sky as an encouragement 
anda promise. Contrast the sea now with what it was this morning. 
In a few hours hence it will be calm; and believe me when I say that 
we shall be a thousand-fold safer in that boat than we are in this 
strained and leaking ship. Even while we talk now the water is creep- 
ing into the hold, and every hour will make her sink deeper and deeper 


until she disappears beneath the surface. On the other. hand, we may. 


have many days together of this fine weather. I will steer the boat 
for the Bermuda Islands, which we cannot miss by heading the boat 
west, even if I should lack the means of ascertaining our exact where- 


abouts, which you may trust me will not be the case. Moreover, the. 


chance of our being rescued by a passing ship will be much greater 
when we are in the boat than it is while we remain here; for no ship, 
though she were commanded by a savage, would refuse to pick a boat 
up and take its occupants on board; whereas vessels, as we have 
already discovered to our cost, will sight distressed ships and leave 
them to shift for themselves.’’ 

**T do not doubt you are right,”’ she replied with a plaintive smile. 
“‘T should not say or do anything to oppose you. And believe me,”’ 
she exclaimed earnestly, ‘that I do not think more of my own life than 
of that of my companions. Death is not so terrible but that we may 
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let him see you at rare moments——’ 
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meet it, if God wills, calmly. And I would rather die at once, than win 
a few short years of life on hard and bitter terms.” 

She looked at the steward as she spoke, and an expression of beau- 
tiful pity came into her face. 5 

** Miss Robertson,”’ I said, ‘‘in my heart I am pledged to save your 
life. If you die, we both die—of that be sure.”’ 

“I know what I owe you,” she answered in a low and broken 
voice. ‘‘I know that my life is yours, won by you from the very jaws 
of death, soothed and supported by you afterward. What my grati- 
tude is God only knows. I have no words to tell you.” 

“Do you give me the life I have saved ?”’ I asked, wondering at my 
own breathless voice as I questioned her. 

“‘T do,’’ she replied, lifting up her eyes and looking at me. 

“Do you give it to me because your sweet and generous gratitude 
makes you think it my due ?—not knowing I am poor, not remember- 
ing that my station in life is humble, without a question as to my 
past ?’’ 

_ *T give it to you because I love you!’ she answered, extending her 
hand. 

I drew her toward me and kissed her forehead. ‘‘ God bless you, 
Mary darling, for your faith in me! God bless you for your priceless _ 
gift of your love to me! Living or dead, dearest, we are one!” 

And she, as though to seal these words, which our danger invested 
with an entrancing mysteriousness, raised my hand to her spotless 
lips, and then held it for some moments to her heart. 


W. CuarkK RUSSELL, ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’ ” 
\ 


“But suppose, Maggie—suppose it was a man who was not con- 
ceited—who felt that he had nothing to be conceited about—who had 
been marked from childhood for a peculiar kind of suffering—and to 
whom you were the day-star of his life—who loved you, worshipped 
you, so entirely that he felt it happiness enough for him if you would 
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Philip paused with a pang of dread lest his confession should cut 
short this very happiness—a pang of the same dread that had kept his 
love mute through long months. A rush of self-consciousness told him 
that he was besotted to have said all this. Maggie’s manner this 
morning had been as unconstrained and indifferent as ever. 

She was quite silent. 

‘“‘ Maggie,” said Philip, getting more afid more alarmed in every 
fresh moment of silence, ‘“‘I was a fool to say it—forget that I’ve said 
it. I shall be contented if things can be as they were.”’ 

The distress with which he spoke urged Maggie to say something. 
«‘T am so surprised, Philip—I had not thought of it.’ And the effort 
to say this brought the tears down too. 

«Has it made you hate me, Maggie?” said Philip, impetuously. 
‘Do you think ’m a presumptuous fool?” 

«Oh, Philip!’’ said Maggie, “‘how can you think I have such 
feelings ?—as if I were not grateful for any love. Buti., «cn: ealbatal 
never thought of your being my lover. It seemed so far off—like a 
dream—only like one of the stories one imagines—that I should ever 
have a lover.”’ 

«Then can you bear to think of me as a lover, Maggie?” said 
Philip, seating himself by her and taking her hand, in the elation of a 
sudden hope. ‘Do you love me?” : 

Maggie turned rather pale; this direct question seemed not easy to 
answer. But her eyes met Philip’s, which were in this moment liquid 
and beautiful with beseeching love. She spoke with hesitation, yet 
with sweet, simple, girlish tenderness. 

‘‘T think I could hardly love any one better; there is nothing but 

what I love you for.”’ : : 
-'They stopped to part among the Scotch firs. 

‘‘ Then my life will be filled with hope, Maggie—and I shall be hap- 
pier than other men, in spite of all? ‘We do belong to each other—for 
always—whether we are apart or together.” 

“Yes, Philip; I should like never to part. I should like to make 
your life very happy.” 
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“Tam waiting for something else—I wonder whether it will come.” 

Maggie smiled, with glistening tears, and then stooped her tall head 
to kiss the pale face that was full of pleading, timid love—like a 
woman’s. 

She had a moment of real happiness then—a moment of belief that, 
if there were sacrifice in this love, it was all the richer and more 


satisfying. 


GEORGE Eiot, “The Mill on the Floss.”’ 


HE remained silent till she had closed the door, and then he gave 
his message. , 

“‘He has sent me with a request to you,”’ he said, ‘ but I hardly 
know how to make it. I am such a stranger to you that it seems 


almost like impertinence—”’ 


He had begun to speak without looking 
at her, with his eyes on the ground. ‘‘ But I have no-choice in the 
matter. Ihave learned from Mr. Faulkner that a few weeks ago he 
made you a proposal of marriage. He tells me that you rejected it, 
but now—he has a dying man’s fancy—he has sent me here to ask you 
if you could face the thought of becoming—if you could possibly consent 
to become—his wife on his death-bed.”’ 

He raised his head as he reached the last part of his sentence ; their 
eyes met for a moment as he ceased to speak, and from Anne’s lips 
some murmured sound escaped—not words, but a low half-cry of 
mingled pain and pity. 

He \paused uneasily for a second or two, but she made no other 
answer to him, and then he went on speaking again. 

‘He is quite aware how great and how unusual a thing he is asking 
from you. Ofcourse nothing but his firm belief that he is dying could 
justify him in asking it for a moment, or me in being his messen- 


- ger; but the desire has taken suck a hold upon him—he sends such 


entreaties that you will yield to it—that you will let him call you his 


_ wife before he dies. Miss Warwick, I am most unwilling to urge you— 
*T feel how utterly I am without any right to do it—but I have been 


- 
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forced to bring this message to you ; and I can only say that if it is 


possible for you to do what he asks you—if you can consent to become 
you will be doing a very generous thing, 


his wife in this strange way 
~ for you will comfort his last hours as no one else can comfort them.”’ 

The color had gone from her face; she was sitting quite still, with 
her eyes fixed on Mr. Travers’s face, with a kind of terror in them. 
What was she to say? 

“«¢ Why need I marry him?”’ she asked suddenly and almost breath- 
lessly. “Iam ready to go to him—this moment, if he will let me. Did 
he think I would only come to him if I was his wife? Oh, tell him he is 
wrong. lam ready to come and stay at Sutton. Tell him that. Will - 
not that be enough ? ” 

And then Mr. Travers cleared his throat and changed his attitude 
uneasily, for he did not know how to answer her. 

‘«‘ Well, yes—of course it would be enough, if he was in a condition 
to listen to reason—if he could be argued with like an ordinary healthy 
man,” he replied after a few moments’ silence; ‘‘ but there is the diffi- 
culty, you see, for the point he has set his heart on is the getting you 
to be his wife—the getting you to bear his name. Of course I have no 
right to offer you any advice—no one could feel that more than I do; 
but I think if you could possibly prevail upon yourself to give him at 
least a kind of provisional promise, something that would have the effect 
of soothing him—the tendency to excitement, you see, is so great: if 
you could send back some message by me—worded as carefully as you 
like—that should have the effect of calming him for, the present, of — 
course we would take every care é 

Mr. Travers’s hesitating speech broke off here without coming to any 
end, and there was a pause for almost a minute. At the end of that 
time Anne spoke in a low, unnatural voice. . 

“Tell him—tell him that I will do what he asks,’’ she said. 

‘‘The words came quickly, but almost with a shudder; her color had 
blazed up, and was burning in a hot, bright spot on both her cheeks. 

**May I really tell him that ?’’ Mr. Travers joyfully asked. 

**T will come when he likes—and at the end—if he wishes it—I will 


\ 
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marry him. But it must be only at the end—not before; you under- 
Stand that ?’’ she said hurriedly. 
“Certainly. That is all that even he asks.”’ 
GEORGIANA M. Cralk, ‘‘Anne Warwick.”’ 


AS THIS was a great deal for the carrier (whose name was Mr. 
Barkis) to say—he being, as I observed in a former chapter, of a phleg- 
matic temperament, and not at all conversational—I offered him a cake 
as a mark of attention, which he ate at one gulp, exactly like an 
elephant, and which made no more impression on his big face than it 
would have done on an elephant’s. 

** Did she make ’em now !”’ said Mr. Barkis, always leaning forward, 
in his slouching way, on the foot-board of the cart, with an arm on each 
knee. 

“‘ Peggotty, do you mean, sir?” 

“‘Ah!’’ said Mr. Barkis. ‘‘ Her.”’ 

- “Yes. She makes all our pastry, and does all our cooking.”’, 

<< Do she, though ?”’ said Mr. Barkis. 

He made up his mouth as if to whistle, but he didn’t whistle. He 
sat looking at the horse’s ears as if he saw something new there; and 
sat so for a considerable time. By-and-by he said : 

“* No sweethearts, I b’lieve ? ”’ 

“‘ Sweetmeats did you say, Mr. Barkis?’”’ For I thought he wanted 
something else to eat, and had pointedly alluded to that description of 
refreshment. 

«‘ Hearts,” said Mr. Barkis. ‘‘ Sweethearts; no person walks with 
her?” 

“With Peggotty ?”’ 

soAh! 7 he said. Ber.’ 

«Oh, no. She never had a sweetheart.” 

‘¢Didn’t she, though ?”’ said Mr. Barkis. 

Again he made up his mouth to whistle, and again he didn’t whistle, 


but sat looking at the horse’s ears. 
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‘So she makes,” said Mr. Barkis, after a long interval of reflection, 
‘all the apple parsties, and doos all the cooking, do she ?” 

I replied that such was the fact. 

“Well, I’ll tell you what,” said Mr. Barkis. ‘‘ P’raps you might be 
writin’ to her?”’ 

‘*T shall certainly write to her,’’ I rejoined. 

“Ah!” he said, slowly turning his eyes toward me. ‘“ Well! If 
you was writin’ to her, p’raps you’d recollect to say that Barkis was 
willin’; would you? ” 

‘“‘That Barkis is willing,’ I repeated innocently. ‘‘Is that all the 
message ? ”’ 

“ Ye-es,’’ he said, considering. ‘‘ Ye-es. Barkis is willin’.” 

‘*But you will be at Blunderstone again to-morrow, Mr. Barkis,”’ I 
said, faltering a little at the idea of my being far away from it then, 
‘‘and could give your own message so much better.’’ 

As he repudiated this suggestion, however, with a jerk of his head, 
and once more confirmed his previous request by saying with profound 
gravity, “‘ Barkis is willin’. That’s the message,’’ I readily undertook 
its transmission. While I was waiting for the coach in the hotel at 
Yarmouth that very afternoon, I procured a sheet of paper and an ink- 
stand, and wrote a note to Peggotty which ran thus: ‘‘ My dear Peg- 
gotty. I have come here safe. Barkis is willing. My love to mama. 
Yours affectionately.—P.S. He says he particularly wants you to 
know—Barkis is willing.’ 


Mr. Barkis was to call for me in the morning at nine o’clock. I got 


up at eight, a little giddy from the shortness of my night’s rest, and 


was ready for him before the appointed time. He received me exactly 
as if not five minutes had elapsed since we were last together, and I 
had only been into the hotel to get change for sixpence, or something 
of that sort. 

As soon as I and my box were in the cart, and the carrier seated, 
the lazy horse walked away with us all at his accustomed pace. 
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** You look very well, Mr. Barkis,’’ I said, thinking he would like to 
know it. 

Mr. Barkis rubbed his cheek with his cuff, and then looked at his 
enff as if he expected to find some of the bloom upon it; but made no 
other acknowledgment of the compliment. 

*<T gave your message, Mr. Barkis,’’ I said ; “‘ I wrote to Peggotty.”’ 

«© Ah!” said Mr. Barkis. Mr. Barkis seemed gruff, and answered 
dryly. 

« Wasn’t it right, Mr. Barkis?”’ I asked, after a little hesitation. 

«‘ Why, no,”’ said Mr. Barkis. 

“* Not the message ?”’ 

««The message was right enough, perhaps,’’ said Mr. Barkis. ‘‘ But 
it come to an end there.”’ 

Not understanding what he meant, I repeated inquisitively, ‘‘ Came 
to an end, Mr. Barkis?”’ 

‘«‘ Nothing come of it,’’ he explained, looking at me sideways. .“‘ No 
answer.”’ 

“There was an answer expected, was there, Mr. Barkis?” said I, 
opening my eyes. For this was a new light to me. 

‘¢ When a man says he’s willin’,”’ said Mr. Barkis, turning his glance 
slowly on me again, “it’s as much as to say, that man’s a-waitin’ for a 
answer.” 

«¢ Well, Mr. Barkis ?” 

«‘ Well,” said Mr. Barkis, carrying his eyes back to his horse’s ears ; 
‘<<that man’s been a-waitin’ for a answer ever since.” 

«Have you told her'so, Mr. Barkis?”’ 

«“N-no,” growled Mr. Barkis, reflecting about it. “T a’n’t got no 
eall to go and tell her so. I never said six words to her myself. J 
a’n’t a-goin’ to tell her so.”’ 

<¢ Would you like me to do it, Mr. Barkis ?’’ said I, doubtfully. 

«You might tell her, if you would,” said Mr. Barkis, with another - 
slow look at me, ‘‘ that Barkis was a-waitin’ for a answer. Says you— 


- 


what name is it?”’ 
‘¢ Her name?” 
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‘Ah!’ said Mr. Barkis, with a nod of his head. 

 Peggotty.” 

‘<Chrisen name, or nat’ral name ?”’ said Mr. Barkis. 

‘«‘ Oh, it’s not her Christian name. Her Christian name is Clara.” 

“Ts it though!”’ said Mr. Barkis. 

He seemed to find an immense fund of reflection in this circumstance, 
and sat pondering and inwardly whistling for some time. 

‘‘Well!’’ he resumed at length. ‘“‘Says you, ‘ Peggotty! Barkis 
is a-waitin’ for a answer.’ Says she, perhaps, ‘ Answer to what ?’ 
Says you, ‘To what I told you.’ ‘ What is that?’ says she. ‘ Barkis 
_is willin’,’ says you.” 

This extremely artful suggestion Mr. Barkis accompanied with a 
nudge of his elbow that gave me quite a stitch in my side. After that, 
he slouched over his horse in his usual manner; and made no other 
reference to the subject except, half an hour afterward, taking a piece 
of chalk from his pocket, and writing up inside the tilt of the cart, 
Clara Peggotty,’’—apparently as a private memorandum. 

CHARLES DICKENS, ‘‘David Copperfield.”’ 


“But what is the use of my saying all this?”’ I broke off. “<I 
believe you know it all; I believe you know everything.” 

‘* Know everything ?”” she repeated, turning round with raised eye- 
brows. 

“IT mean everything that there is to know about me. You know 
that—” I came to a full stop here, checked by the thumping of my 
heart, and by the sinking sensation which always precedes a leap or a 
plunge. However, I conquered it at once, and ended my sentence in a 
perfectly unequivocal manner,—‘‘ You know that I love you.” 

She made no reply, but sat perfectly motionless, with her head still 
turned away from me; and so long did this silence continue that at last 
I was obliged to repeat, in a tone of entreaty, “You do know it, don’t 
you?’’ 

‘Yes, I know you think so,” she said, quietly. 
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_- “Think so!’? I cried—‘ think so! You might as well say that I 
think Lam alive. If I can be sure of anything in the world, I am sure 
of my love for you. It began the very first day that I saw you; it has 
always been the same ever since, and it always will be the same as long 
as I live.’’ 

«<I suppose people always say that when they are in love,’”’ Maud 
} 4 remarked, bending over the side of the boat, and drawing her fingers 
- absently through the water. And I doubt whether she heard much of 
_ the eager asseverations which I proceeded to pour forth ; forshe jumped 

up abruptly, while I was in the midst of my harangue, and said it was 
- time to go home. “ Will you pull the punt to the bank, please, and let 
me get out ?” 
‘ “< Very well,” I said, ‘‘ but you will give me an answer before you 
; so??? 
: << Let me land first.”’ And presently she laid her hand lightly on my 
shoulder, and sprang ashore, saying calmly, ‘“‘ Good-night, Charley.”’ 

<«¢ And my answer ?”’ said I. 

“She laughed, as she looked down upon me from the bank. “ You 
haven’t asked me anything,” she observed. ‘‘ You have only been mak- 
ing statements ; and they don’t require an answer.”’ 

i ‘«“Then,’’ I returned, ‘«¢T will ask you something now. Maud, what- 
ever you may say, you know that I love you. Do you ?—can you—?”’ 
- ‘¢ That’s enough,’’she interrupted, “‘ don’t want you to ask any more. 
_ Supposing—only you are not to suppose anything of the kind, please— 
that I had an inclination to—to feel in the way you mean, I should con- 
sider it an imperative duty to stifie that inclination.”’ 

W. E. Norris, “ Thirlby Hail.”’ 


AFTER a pause, the young man added, “ Iam going away.” 

His voice sounded so blank and melancholy that an uninterested 
spectator might have laughed at its unconscious pathos; but it was no 
 - laughing matter to poor Agnes. She felt giddy as she continued to go 
on, no longer seeing clearly where she was going. The light paled sud- 
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denly out of the evening atmosphere, and her heart sank in her breast. 
‘¢ Yes,” said Agnes, and as soon as she could go on, “ I heard you were 
going away.” 

“You heard?” said Roger, turning round to look at her. He was 
wonderfully cheered and encouraged by the the faint tones of her voice; 
~ and yet perhaps it meant only acquiescence in this banishment to which 
everybody made up their minds so easily. ‘‘ Agnes, do you bid me go 
like the rest ?”’ said the troubled young man. 

“‘T?*’ the poor girl faltered. ‘(I have nothing to do with it, Mr. 
Trevelyan ; it was because your father and your sister had come to the 
Hall. They said at home that you were not likely to come to us any 
more.”’ 

‘‘ But neither my father, nor my sister, nor anybody in the world, is 
half so much to me as you are,”’ said young Trevelyan, who even forgot 
that he had his love to tell in the eagerness of his anxiety for an answer. 
“Tf itis for your peace or comfort I will go, though it kills me; but, 
Agnes, you must tell me yourself,”’ said the excited youth; ‘I will not 
take it from any one else. IfI must go, it is you who must send me 
away.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Trevelyan, hush! hush!’’ said Agnes; ‘‘ you don’t know 
what you are saying.’? She did not know, poor soul; her face had be- 
come utterly pale; her voice sank almost to a whisper; it was all she 
could do to keep from crying. And beside her was this face which she 
could not help seeing, and which seemed to hang upon her decision. 
What had brought this mystery about? Wonder and a certain awe 
mingled with the exquisite anguish in her heart. She did not think 
what was coming; only that the world was going to end—that he was 
going away. They had both strayed out of the path with their slow, 
uncertain steps, and had got into the heart of the gorse, and paused 
there, not knowing why.. 

** Agnes,” said the young squire, with agitated, breathless lips, “‘ no- 
body else in the world can love youas Ido. I would die before vexation 
or harm should come near you. I would guard you with my life; and 
why—why should yow join with all the rest? I could be content with 
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any kind of life if you would share it,’’ cried the young lover. He grew 
bolder as he saw how little prepared she was, and how confused and 
tremulous she was before him. He took the shy maiden hand, which 
was too much startled by the sudden touch to know how to withdraw 
itself, and held it fast. ‘‘ Agnes, you have not the heart to send me 
away?” 

And then the blue eyes rose, which were full of depths unfathomable 
even to Roger’s love. ‘‘ How could you think it? It would be like— 
dying,” she said, with a sudden fall in her voice, so that he could 
scarcely make out the sound of the last word; but the sense was not 
difficult to realize. Then Agnes discovered what it was she had said. 
She drew herself away from him with a start of terror. ‘* We should 
not speak so to each other,’’ she said, in the first shock of perception— 
“‘not youand I. Oh, Mr. Trevelyan, I forgot—I did not think ; ” and 
the tears, which would fain have come much sooner, ended the sentence 
in a confusion which was sweeter to Roger than the most coherent 
avowal of love. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT, ‘‘ Agnes.”’ 


HE made up his mind that, come of it what might, he would not 
leave Hollywell that day till the truth was told. Just as he was turn- 
ing to find Mrs. Edmonstone and “ put his fate to the touch,” a little 
figure stood beside him, and Amy’s own sweet, low tones were saying, 
implorin gly,— 

«Guy, I wanted to tell you how sorry Iam you were so teased last 
night.”’ 

“Don’t think of it !’’ said he, taken extremely by surprise. 

‘«¢ Tt was our fault, I could not stop it; I should have kept Charlotte 
in better order; but they would not let her hear me. I knew it was 
what you dislike particularly, and I was very sorry.” 

‘¢You—I was—I was. But no matter now. Amy,” he added, 
earnestly, “may I ask you to walk on with me a little way? I must 


; _ say something to you.” 
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Was this what “mamma” objected to? Ob, no! Amy felt she 
must stay now, and, in truth, she was glad it was right, though her 
heart beat fast, fast, faster, as Guy, pulling down a long, trailing branch 
of Noisette rose, and twisting it in his hand, paused for a few moments, 
then spoke collectedly, and without hesitation, though with the tremu- 
lousness of subdued agitation, looking the while not at her, but straight 
before him. 

“You ought to be told why your words and looks have such effect 
on me as to make me behave as I did last night. Shame on me for such 
conduct! JI know its evil, and how preposterous it must make what I 
have to tell you. I don’t know how long it has been, but almost ever 
since I came here, a feeling has been growing up in me toward you such 
as I can never have for any one else.” 

The flame rushed into Amy’s cheeks, and no one could have told 
what she felt, as he paused again, and then went on speaking more 
quickly, as if his emotion was less under control. . 

«Tf ever there is to be happiness for me on earth, it must be through 
you; as you, for the last three years, have been all my brightness here. 
What I feel for you is beyond all power of telling you, Amy! But 1 
know full well all there is against me—I know I am untried, and how 
can I dare to ask one born to brightness and happiness to share the 
doom of my family? ”’ 

Amy’s impulse was that anything shared with him would be wel- 
come ; but the strength of the feeling stifled the power of expression, 
and’ she could not utter a word. ; 

“Tt seems selfish even to dream of it,’’ he proceeded ; ‘‘ yet I must 
—I cannot help it. To feel that I had your love to keep me safe, to 
know that you watched for me, prayed for me, were my own, my 
Verena—oh, Amy! it would be more joy than I have ever dared to 
hope for. But mind,” he added, after another brief pause, “T would 
not even ask you to answer me now, far less to bind yourself, even if— 
if it were possible. I know my trial is not come; and were I to render 
myself, by positive act, unworthy even to think of you, it would be too 


dreadful to have entangled you, and made you unhappy. No. I speak 
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now, because I ought not to remain here with such feelings unknown to 
your father and mother.’’ 

At that moment, close on the other side of the box-tree clump, were 
heard the wheels of Charles’s garden-chair, and Charlotte’s voice talk- 
ing to him, as he made his morning tour round the garden. Amy flew 
off, like a little bird to its nest, and never stopped till, breathless and 


crimson, she darted into the dressing-room, threw herself on her knees, 


and with her face hidden in her mother’s lap, exclaimed in panting, 
half-smothered whispers, which needed all Mrs. Edmonstone’s intuition 
to make them intelligible,— . 

he says he loves me!” Perhaps 
Mrs. Edmonstone was not so very much surprised ; but she had no time 


“Oh, mamma, mamma, he says 


to do more than raise and kiss the burning face, and see, at a moment’s 
glance, how bright was the gleam of frightened joy in the downcast eye 
and troubled smile, when two knocks, given rapidly, were heard, and 
almost at the same moment the door opened, and Guy stood before her, 
his face no less glowing than that which Amy buried again on her 
mother’s knee. 

“Come in, Guy,”’ said Mrs. Edmonstone, as he stood doubtful for a 
moment at the door; and there was a sweet smile of proud, joyful 
affection on her face, conveying even more encouragement than her 
tone. Amy raised her head, and moved as if to leave the room. 

“Don’t go,’’ he said, earnestly, ‘‘ unless you wish it.” 

Amy did not wish it, especially now that she had her mother to 
save her confusion, and she sat on a footstool, holding her moth- 
er’s hand, looking up to Guy whenever she felt bold enough, and hang- 
ing down her head when he said what showed how much more highly 
he prized her than silly little Amy could deserve. 

“© You know what I am come to say,’’ he began, standing by the 
mantel-shelf, as was his wont in his conferences with Mrs. Edmonstone ; 
and he repeated the same in substance as he had said to Amy in the 
garden, though with less calmness and coherence, and far more warmth 
of expression, as if, now that she was protected by her mother’s pres- 


ence, he exercised less force in self-restraint. 
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Never was any one happier than was Mrs. Edmonstone. : 
When Guy spoke of himself as unproved, and undeserving of trust, it 
was all she could do to keep from declaring there was no one whom 
she thought so safe. 

«¢ Will you go on as you have begun, Guy ?”’ 

‘If you tell me to hope! Oh, Mrs. Edmonstone ! is it wrong that 
an earthly incentive to persevere should have power which sometimes 
seems greater than the true one?” 

“There is the best and strongest ground of all for trusting you,” 
said she. ‘If you spoke of keeping right only for Amy’s sake, then 1 
might fear ; but when she is second, there is confidence indeed.”’ 

“Tf speaking were all!’ said Guy. | 

‘“‘There is one thing I ought to say,’ she proceeded. ‘‘ You know 
you are very young, and though—though I don’t know that I can say 
so in my own person, a prudent woman would say, that you have seen 
so little of the world, that you may easily meet a person you would like 
better than such a quiet little dull thing as your guardian’s daughter.” 

The look that he cast on Amy was worth seeing ; and then, with a 
smile, he answered ,— 

‘*T am glad you don’t say it in your own person,” 

‘“‘Tt is very bold and presumptuous in me to say anything at all in 
papa’s absence,’’ said Mrs. Edmonstone, smiling; ‘“‘but I am sure he 
will think in the same way, that things ought to remain as they are, 
and that it is our duty not to allow you to be, or to feel, otherwise than 
entirely at liberty.” 

“7 dare say it may be right in you,”’ said Guy, grudgingly. ‘‘ How- 
ever, I must not complain. It is too much that you should not reject 
me altogether.” 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
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A montH of Elysium. And then one day George asked Susan, 
plump, when it would be agreeable to her to marry him. 

‘Marry you, George?’ replied Susan, opening her eyes; ‘‘ why, 
never ! I shall never marry any one after—you must be well aware of 
that.’’ Susan proceeded to inform George that, though fullishness was 


a part of her character, selfishness was not; recent events had de- 


stroyed an agreeable delusion under which she had imagined herself 
worthy to be Mrs. George Fielding ; she therefore, though with some 
reluctance, intended to resign that situation to some wiser and better 
woman than she had turned out. In this agreeable resolution she per- 
sisted, varying it occasionally with little showers of tears unaccompanied 
by the slightest convulsion of the muscles of the face. But as lam not, 
like George Fielding, in love with Susan Merton, or with self-deception 
(another’s), I spare the reader all the pretty things this young lady 
said, and believed, and did, to postpone her inevitable happiness. Yes, 
inevitable ; for this sort of thing never yet kept lovers long apart, since 
the world was, except in a novel worse than common. I will but relate 
how that fine fellow George dried “ these fullish drops ”’ on one occasion. 

“‘ Susan,’”’ said he, ‘‘if I had found you going to be married to another 
man with the roses on your cheek, I should have turned on my heel and 
back fo Australia ; but a look in your face was enough; you were mis- 
erable, and any old fool could see your heart was dead against 
it ; look at you now blooming like a rose, so what is the use of us two 
fighting against human nature? we can’t be happy apart—let us come 
together ’”’—‘‘ Ah! George, if I thought your happiness depended on 
having—a fullish wife-——”’ 

“Why, you know it does,” replied the inadvertent Agricola. ‘‘ That 
alters the case; sooner than you should be unhappy, I think—I—’’— 
«¢ Name the day then.” 

CHARLES READE, “ It Is Never Too Late to Mend.” 
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AS SHE spoke, she rose with weak and trembling limbs, and falling 
at his feet, she clasped his knees: ‘‘ Oh! if thou really lovest me—if 
thou art human—remember my father’s ashes, remember my child- 
hood, think of all the hours we passed happily together, and save my 
Glaucus ! ”’ 

Strange convulsions shook the frame of the Egyptian; his features 
worked fearfully—he turned his face aside, and said, in a hollow voice, 


‘Tf I could save him, even now, I would; but the Roman law is stern 


and sharp. Yet if I cowld succeed—if I cowld rescue and set him free— 
wouldst thou be mine—my~bride ? ”’ 

“Thine! ’’ repeated Ione, rising ; ‘‘ thine !—thy bride ? My brother’s 
blood is unavenged ; who slew him? O Nemesis, can I ever sell, for the 
life of Glaucus, thy solemn trust? Arbaces—thine? Never.’’ 

“Tone, Ione!’ cried Arbaces, passionately ; ‘‘ why these mysterious 
words ?—why dost thou couple my name with the thought of thy 
brother’s death ? ”” 

“My dreams couple it—and dreams are from the gods.”’ 

‘Vain fantasies all! Is it for a dream that thou wouldst wrong the 
innocent, and hazard the sole chance of saving thy lover’s life ? ”’ 

‘‘ Hear me!” said lone, speaking firmly, and with a deliberate and 
solemn voice; ‘if Glaucus be saved by thee, I will never be born®€ to his 
home a bride. But I cannot master the horror of other rites ; I cannot 
wed with thee. Interrupt me not; but mark me, Arbaces !—if Glaucus 
die, on that same day I baffle thine arts, and leave to thy love only my 
dust! Yes—thou mayst put the knife and the poison from my reach— 
thou mayst imprison—thou mayst chain me, but the brave soul resolved 
to escape is never without means. These hands, naked and umarmed 
though they be, shall tear away the bonds of life. Fetter them, and 
these lips shall firmly refuse the air. Thou art learned—thou hast read 
how women have died rather than meet dishonor. If Glaucus perish, I 
will not unworthily linger behind him. © By all the gods of the heaven, 
and the ocean, and the earth, I devote myself to death! Ihavesaid!”? 

= High, proud, dilating in her stature, like one inspired, the air ‘ie 
voice of Ione struck an awe into the breast of her listener. 
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“Brave heart!’ said he, after a short pause; “thou art indeed 
worthy to be mine. Oh! that I should have dreamed of such a partner 
in my lofty destinies, and never found it but in thee! Jone,’ he con- 
tinued, rapidly, ‘‘dost thou not see that we are born for each other ? 
Canst thou not recognize something kindred to thine own energy—thine 
own courage—iu this high and self-dependent soul? Weare formed to 
unite our sympathies—formed to breathe a new spirit into this hack- 
neyed and gross world—formed for the mighty ends which my soul, 
sweeping down the gloom of time, foresees with a prophet’s vision. 
With a resolution equal to thine own, I defy thy threats of an inglori- 
ous suicide. I hail thee as my own! Queen of climes undarkened by 
the eagle’s wing, unravaged by his beak, I bow before thee in homage 
and in awe—but I claim thee in worship and in love! Together we will 
cross the ocean—together we will found our realm; and far-distant ages 
shall acknowledge the long race of kings born from the marriage-bed of 
Arbaces and Ione! ”’ : 

BuLweERr, ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeti.” 


A PRETTY golden-haired little girl, with the neatest of figures, tiniest 
of hands and feet, and longest of eyelashes, Dollie Greyson, as she 
stands at the counter, nominally turning over gloves for his inspection, 
but in reality chattering with Gerald Rockingham, by no means war- 
rants the epithet of “little peacock,’’ which her uncle has applied to 
her. She is attired in a soft gray serge, trimmed with braid to match, 
with snowy collar and cuffs. William Greyson, who loved his daughter 
better than anything in this world, had sent her, not a dress, but a 
pretty check, “‘to buy fallals for herself,’ as he expressed it, wisely 
concluding that a girl’s millinery was a little beyond his comprehen- 
sion; though the old trainer was wont to asseverate, ‘‘ I don’t know 
how it’s done; but, blame me, I do know whether they’re turned out 
all right when I see ’em, and mean my girl to look as fit as any of ’em, 
I tell you.”’ ° 

Gerald is telling Miss Greyson all about the race, and relating with 
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all a school-boy’s glee how he won twenty- eig cht pounds over Phaeton, 
and finally he produces from his pocket a little morocco case, and hand- 
ing it across the counter, says, in a low voice : 

“You must wear that, Dollie, aug to remind you of me and the 
cheery gallops we have had together.” 

‘Oh, how lovely !’’ exclaimed the girl, as she opened the case, drew 
from it a pretty diamond and emerald half- hoop ring, and slipped it on 
her finger. ‘‘ How good of you, Gerald; but what nonsense to think I 
should want anything to remind me of you! Is it likely ?”’ 

“‘T hope not. Say it’s to remind you of Phaeton’s Leger. Say it’s 
an ‘engaged ring,’ if you like.”’ 

“If you talk like that, Gerald, I won’t keep it,’’? returned Dollie, her 
face flushing slightly, and speaking seriously. ‘‘ I like you very much, 
am very fond of you; but don’t think I forget that you area Rocking- 
ham of Cranley Chase, while I am,’’ and here she gave a significant 
little shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘the daughter of William Greyson, the 
trainer. Don’t speak, Gerald, for a moment,’’ she continued. “ Tm 
just as fond and proud of my father as you can be of yours; but any- 
thing of that sort between us would be ridiculous. Good comrades 
ever, firm friends, if you will, dear Gerald; but not that last. Say it 
is so, or take back your ring.” 

‘‘You’re making too much fuss about it, Dollie,” he replied ; “ it 
will be some of these days all the same.: You are as much a lady as 
any of the girls I meet in society, and much jollier. ‘Never mind now; 
call the ring a remembrance of Phaeton, but think a little of me when 
you look at it.”’ 

‘T shall do that, Gerald, without looking at it.” 

HAWLEY SMart, ‘“‘From Post to Finish.” 


THAT very afternoon he started, in accordance with this design, to 
pay a visit at the castle. The squire was out, but Miss de la Molle was 
at home, the servant said, and accordingly he was ushered into the 


drawing-room, where Ida was working, for it was a wet and windy 
afternoon. 
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er She rose to greet him coldly enough, and he sat down, and then 
; came a pause which she did not seem inclined to break. 
At last he spoke. ‘Did the squire get my letter, Miss de la 
Molle ?’’ he asked. 
“Yes,” she answered, rather icily. ‘‘ Colonel Quaritch sent it up.” 
““T am very sorry,’’ he added, confusedly, “‘ that I should have put 
myself in such a false position. I hope that you will give me credit 
for having believed my accusation when I made ati?” 
**Such accusations should not be lightly made, Mr. Cossey,’’ was 
her answer, and, as though to turn the subject, she rose and rang the 
~ bell for tea. 
: It came, and the bustle connected with it prevented any further 
conversation for awhile. At length, however, it subsided, and once 
more Edward found himself alone with Ida. He looked at her and felt 
afraid. The woman was of a different clay to himself, and he knew 
it—he loved her, but he did not understand her in the least. However, 
if the thing was to be done at all, it must be done now; so, with a 
desperate effort he screwed himself up to the point. 
*¢ Miss de la Molle,”’ he said ; and Ida, knowing full surely what was 
coming, felt her heart jump within her bosom and then stand still, 
«‘ Miss de la Molle,’”’ he repeated, ‘“‘ perhaps you will remember a con- 
versation that we had some weeks ago in the conservatory ?” 
“<< Yes,”’ she said, ‘“‘ 1 remember—about the money.” 
«* About the money and other things,’’ he said, gathering courage. 
«“T hinted to you then that I hoped in certain contingencies to be 
allowed to make my addresses to you, and I think that you understood 
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‘«T understood you perfectly,” answered Ida, her pale face set like 
ice, “and I gave you to understand that in the event of your lending 
my father the money, I should hold myself bound to—to listen to what 
you had to say.” 

‘‘ Oh, curse the money!’ broke in Edward. “It is nota question 
_ of money with me, Ida; it is not,indeed. I love you with all my heart. 
I have loved you ever since I saw you. It was because I was jealous of 
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him that I made a fool of myself last night with Colonel Quaritch. i 
should have asked you to marry me long ago, only there were obstacles 
in the way. I love you, Ida; there never was a woman like you— 
never.” 

She listened with the same set face. Obviously he was in earnest, 
but his earnestness did not move her; it scarcely even flattered her 
pride. She disliked the man intensely, and nothing that he could say 
or do would lessen that dislike by one jot—probably, indeed, it would 
only intensify it. 

Presently he stopped and stood beside her, his breast heaving and 
his face broken with emotion, and tried to take her hand. 

She withdrew it sharply. 

“‘T do not think that there is any need for all this,’’ she said, coldly. 
“T gave a conditional promise. You have fulfilled your share of the 
bargain, and I am prepared to fulfill mine in due course.” 

So far as her words went, Edward could find no fault with their 
meaning, and yet he felt more like a man who has been abruptly and 
finally refused than one declared chosen. He stood still, and looked at 
her. 

“T think it right to tell you, however,’’ she went on in the same 
measured tones, ‘that if I marry you it will be from motives of duty, 
and not from motives of affection. Ihave no love to give you, and I do 
not wish for yours. I do not know if you will be satisfied with this. If 
you are not, you had better give up the idea,’’ and she for the first 
time looked up at him with more anxiety in her face than she would 
have cared to show. 

But if she hoped that her coldness would repel him, she was destined 
to be disappointed. On the contrary, like water thrown on burning oil, 
it only inflamed him the more. 

‘“The love will come, Ida,’’ he said, and once more he tried to take 
her hand. 

“No, Mr. Cossey,’’ she said, in a voice that checked him; “I am 


sorry to have to speak so plainly, but till I marry I am my own mistress. 
Pray understand me.” 
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Ee ** As you like,” he said, drawing back from her sulkily. ‘‘ Iam so 
fond of you that I will marry you on any terms, and that is the truth. 
_ I have one thing to ask of you, Ida, and it is that you will keep our 
_ engagement secret for the present, and get your father (IL suppose I 
“must speak to him) to do the same. I have reasons,’’ he went on by 
_ way of explanation, ‘‘ for not wishing it to become known.” 
a **T do not see why I should keep it secret,’’ she said; ‘‘ but it does 
not matter to me.”’ 
Z ‘*'The fact is,’? he explained, ‘‘ my father is a very curious man, and 
I doubt if he would like my engagement because he thinks I ought to 
marry a great deal of money.” 
. «Oh, indeed,’ answered Ida. She had believed, as was indeed the 
» case, that there were other reasons, not unconnected with Mrs. Quest, 
on account of which he was anxious to keep the engagement secret. 
: «< By the way,’’ she went on, ‘‘1 am sorry to have to talk of business, 
but this is a business matter, is it not? LI suppose it is understood that, 
in the event of our marriage, the mortgage you hold over this place will 
not be enforced against my father.” 

<‘ Of course not,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Look here, Ida, I will give you 
those mortgage bonds as a wedding present, and you can put them in 
the fire; and I will make a good settlement on you.” 

«Thank you,’ she said, ‘but I do not require any settlement on 
myself; I had rather none was made; but I consent to the engagement 
only on the express condition that the mortgages shall be canceled 
before marriage, and as the property will ultimately come to me, this is 
not much to ask. And now one more thing, Mr. Cossey; I should like 
to know when you would wish this marriage to take place ; not at once, 
I presume.’ 

4 “J ghould wish it to take place to-morrow,” with an attempt at a 
- Jaugh; ‘‘but I suppose that between one thing and another it can’t 
come off at once. Shall we say this time six months, that will be in 
- May?” 

~ «Very good,” said Ida, ‘this day six months I shall be prepared to 
become your wife, Mr. Cossey. I believe,’ she added, with a flash of 
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bitter sarcasm, ‘‘ it is the time usually allowed for the redemption of a 
mortgage.” 

«‘ You say very hard things,’’ he answered, wincing. 

“Dol? Idaresay. Iam hard by nature. I wonder that you can 
wish to marry me.”’ 

“‘T wish it beyond everything in the world,”’ he answered, earnestly. 
‘© You can never know how much. By the way, I know I was foolish 
about Colonel Quaritch ; but, Ida, I cannot bear to see that man near 
you. I hope you will drop his acquaintance as much as possible now.”’ 

Once more Ida’s face set like a flint. ‘‘I am not your wife yet, Mr. 
Cossey,’’ she said; ‘‘ when I am, you will have a right to dictate to me 
as to whom I shall associate with. At present you have no such right, 
and if it pleases me to associate with Colonel Quaritch, I shall do so. 
If you disapprove of my conduct, the remedy is simple—yan can break 
off the engagement.” , 

He rose, absolutely crushed, for Ida was by far the stronger of the © 
two, and, besides, his passion gave her an unfair advantage over him. 
Without attempting any reply, he held out his hand, and said good- 
night, for he was afraid to attempt any demonstration of affection, add- 
ing that he would come to see her father in the morning. 

She touched his outstretched hand with her fingers, and then fearing 
lest he should change his mind, promptly rang the bell. 

In another minute the door had closed behind him, and she was left 
alone. 


RipER HaaGarD, ‘Colonel Quaritch, V. C0.’ 


THERE is no use in shamming to-day. But, indeed, his own con- 
dition leaves him no right to criticise hers. Perhaps he is in even worse 
case than she; for she can speak, and he can not. . 

* You are not gone!” she says with a gasp, such as one might give 
whose reprieve met him at the scaffold-foot. ‘‘ I thought you would be 
gone !”’ } 


For answer, he grips her two hands in his (never before in all his life 


- 
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has he been master, and for how few poor minutes, but of one), and 
looks at her with a white fixity of passion to whose relief no words 
come. Even when they are both seated on their bench—neither ever 
- quite knows how they reached it—it is still she who speaks ; nor when 
“she does so, is it to ask him to release her hands. Perhaps in her 
agitation she is not aware that they are still in his keeping. 

} “It was Miss Watson!” she says, with that gasping staccato utter- 
j ance, as of one who, after long running, has not yet recovered his wind. 
“She came—she stayed four hours. She had seen you!” 

| He nods his head in acquiescence. 

ea ee.” 

: He is plainly incapable of anything beyond a monosyllable. 

4 “She asked why you came here,’ says Belinda; the words fiutter- 
: ing out on greatly quickened breath, but still with more coherence. 

me °° Yes?”’ 
; One would say that he were scarcely attending, so distant and 
_dreamful is his voice. He is conscious of nothing but the warmth of 
those wonderful sweet hands lying in his. If he could realize Miss 
4 Watson at all, it would probably be with gratitude; for it is she 
virtually who has given them to him. 

She said,’’ continues Belinda, trembling exceedingly, and looking 
-guiltily down on their locked hands, “that you must come here for 
some intrigue.” as pauses, and then adds in a whisper, “‘She must 

~not say that again.’ 
He is attending now. There is a significance, both in her look and 
in her low words, that can not escape him. 

“What do you mean ?”’ he says, thickly. 
“7 mean,’’ she oo still scarcely above a whisper, ‘‘ that you must 
not come here again.’ 
She looks away from him as she says it, unwilling, penta ye: to see 
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‘the immense consternation that her fiat will have brought into his face ; 
a ut he observes for so long a dead silence, that she grows uneasy. Has 
ee blow killed him ? or is it possible (this latter suggestion is a scarcely 
7] Es bitter one than the former) that he already acquiesces ? 
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She is just making up her mind to steal a glance at him, when he 
speaks, and the tone of his voice tells her that her first idea of his case 
was nearer the mark than her last. 

‘Tam not to come here again ? ”’ 

‘‘No, I think not; no!” 

«Tam not to come to Oxbridge again ?” 

eNav? 

«Tam not to meet you again ?”’ 

Move 

«¢ Not anywhere ? ”’ 

She bows her head, unable to speak. 

‘« Never ?”? 

She repeats the gesture. 

There is such a rising strain of unbelieving agony in his voice, cul- 
minating in his last words, that speech has wholly forsaken her. 

‘We are to live out the rest of our lives without each other ?”’ 

Again that acquiescent motion of the head. 

‘«¢ And you can bear it ?—of course,” correcting himself, with a bitter 
humility, ‘‘ why should not you? it is not much for you to bear. Well 
then, I suppose I must bear it too!” 

He has let go her hands, and covered his face with his own. She is 
free to depart. He has always obeyed her ; and he is obeying her now. 
What is there to keep her? And yet she does not stir. Her aching 
eyes stare vacantly down the long, straight alley. Sweet green walk 1 
Dear solemn tower! Kind chattering birds! Good-by ! for never, 
never can she bear to look upon any of you again ! 

She stirs restlessly in her misery ; and in an instant he has dropped 
his shrouding hands, and is looking at her with a haggard apprehension 
in his eyes. 

«¢ Are you going now ?”’ = 

«Not at once—not this moment,”’ she answers, faintly ; ‘‘ there is 
no hurry. I can stay as long as usual, if you wish.” 

If he wishes! He laughs outright in his pain. 

There is a long, long silence. 
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St. Bridget’s is even emptier than its wont. Not one visitor beside 
themselves breaks its entire seclusion. Only the grave tower-clock 
- deals out time’s little parcels. 
She speaks first. 
“1 do not want you to be unhappy,” she says, with a sort of sob 
_ of compassion for his spoiled youth. ‘<I should like you to be 
eS happy.” 
a “So should I. Will you show me how ?”’ 
. <¢ Oh, if I could! ’’ she cries, in a heart-wrung accent. ‘‘ Oh, if we 


2 
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could but be as we were before 

4 She stops. 

; ‘‘ Before Wesenstein ? ”’ he says. 

; The word seems to have roused him out of his lethargy ot wretched- 

“ness. Ere she knows it, he has won back her hands; and before the 

. strangeness of his eyes her own waver. 

: “We might almost fancy ourselves at Wesenstein, might not we?” 
_ he says, with a thrilling, feverish smile; ‘it was a green, quiet, woody 
"place like this. Do you remember it well? It is odd that we have 

: never talked of it since—is not it 2? Why should not we talk of it now? 

A You sat on the grass, and I lay at your feet! Do you recollect? 

: Yes ”’ (with a heart-rending inflection), ‘Isee that youdo. You gave 
me your hand! No! my Ice Queen, you would never have given it 

. me! Itookit and kissed it; shall I show you where I kissed it? Just 

4 there—and there—and there!’ (passionately fastening his lips upon 

palm and fingers) ; ‘‘ and then—¢hen I took you in my arms ! Can you 
believe it ?—and yet I am speaking truth—once I had you in my arms, 
and I let you go!—I let you go! Would to God” (with a terrible burst 

q of agony) “‘ that I had been struck dead there before T let you go!” 

The storm of his passion had carried her away. 

‘s Would to God you had!” she says, frenziedly ; and so unresist- 
_ing—nay, passionately complying, she gives him that two years and a 
half ago foregone kiss. One kiss! That is all. One drunk, oblivious 
moment, and then the awaking! She, but now so congentinedy em- 


| braced, has wrenched herself out of his arms. 
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«¢ What—has—happened—to—us ? ”’ she says, staggering away from 
him. 

But he awakens slowlier than she. 

“ You have owed it to me since Wesenstein !”’ he cries, wildly, and 
with a sort of triumph. 

And there is silence. Jf indeed the loud blood dinning in their ears 
and hammering their temples can be so called. 

‘‘T suppose,” she says, after a while, speaking as if speech were a 
new weapon, and she ill at handling it, “ that—it—has been—coming to 
this—all along—only—I did not—see it. I suppose that no one would 
believe me—but I did not see it; did you?” 

He makes no answer. 

He is still lapped in the Elysium of that long promised and at last ful- 
filled embrace. 

‘‘Is it possible,’ she says, looking piercingly at him, and with a 
somber reproach in her voice, ‘‘ that you saw all along—you knew—you 
thought——”’ 

“‘T thought nothing! ”’ he cries, brought back to his senses by the 
sternness of her tone. ‘‘ Oh, my dear, do you think so ill of me as to 
suppose that I was willingly leading you on? I tell you, I thought 
nothing! I only knew that for two hours in every fortnight you allowed 
me to live! you let me into the heaven of your sweet company—was not 
that enough for me? Was I likely to look beyond ?” 

She has tottered to the bench, and now sits half crouched in the — 
corner of it. 

‘«« T suppose,”’ she says, shaking her head hopelessly, “‘ that, in point 
of fact, we have both been living upon our Sundays.’ Then after a 
pause, with a sort of groan, ‘“‘Oh, I thought we might have been. 
trusted !”’ 

He has not sat down again, but stands before her in guilty, miserable 
humility, waiting for his doom. 

‘‘Tam not very sorry for you,’’ she says, after a while, lifting her 
dull eyes to his face. ‘‘ You are mistaken if you think that I pity you. 
very much. You have your work—often before now have I been jealous 
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of it, and of the hold itis gaining over you! This is the best thing 
that could have happened to you—a sort of thing that your mother 
would rejoice at—the best test, after all. No more distractions! No 
more senseless outlay in railway journeys ! it is almost as good as being 
taken into partnership ? ”’ 

She glances up at him at intervals, as she plants her stabs, to see 
how much he can bear. He is not yet at the end of his endurance, 
apparently, for he still stands before her bent-headed and ash-white, in 
motionless patience. 

<‘ But will any one tell me,”’ she says, dropping her arms hopelessly 
to her sides, and looking distractedly upward, as if to win a response 
from that sky to ote we, in trouble never answered, ever looks “what 
is to become of me /’ 

Her cruelty toward himself he had taken like a man; but her self- 
pity is beyond his sufferance. 

‘¢T will tell you what will become of you,”’ he says, in a rapid broken 
whisper, sitting down again beside her. ‘‘ Will you let me tell you? 
Are you listening? After all, they are only a few beggarly hours that 
we have had to live upon; I do not know how we have subsisted upon 
such a pittance for solong. What is there to prevent us—why should 
not we——”’ 

““Stop!’’ she cries, hoarsely, thrusting out her spread hands, and 
pushing him away from her. ‘I know what you are going to say! I 
know it as well as if you had already said it.” 

_The terror in her eyes, the shrinking gesture, have set him almost 
beside himself. | 

“You say that you are not at all sorry for me,” he says, with a sort 
of hard sob, ‘‘ and I dare say you are right ; but I must ask you to—to 
—_make a little allowance for me! Iam not in my right wits. It was 
unmanly of me—I had no right to shock—to outrage you.”’ 

<¢ T am not in the least shocked,”’ she says, with a slow distinctness ; ~ 
< that shows, I suppose, to what a depth I must have fallen. I stopped 
you because—because I knew that if I let you finish your sentence I 
should—not—have—said—no—to—you. I—should—have—said—yes.” 
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She pauses, unable to fetch her breath. And yet, despite the confes- 
sion in her words, of her own defeat and his victory, something in her 
air holds him aloof. - 7 

«But if—”’ she goes on, presently, fixing him with the terrible appeal 
of her eyes, while her face grows sharp and thin—‘‘ if you are—what I 
have always thought you—if I know you right, you—will—never—finish 
it!”’ 

There is a dead silence; she still holding him with that look, until 
she knows that in her dreary battle she has vanquished. 

«¢ And now,” she says, with a tearless decision, ‘‘ go! I did not tell 
the truth when I said I was not sorry for you! Oh,Iamsorry! Iam! 
There ! go—what is the use of crying? I hate toseeamancry! God 
bless you! God be with you! Go!” 

And he, obedient, goes. 

RHoDA BROUGHTON, “‘ Belinda.”’ 


NorHING was hinted at as to the object of the visit, but I knew it 
could be connected with only one thing—the desire of my heart. 
Teresa, after all, had not played me false. Pauline would be mine. I 
waited with feverish impatience until this unknown Manuel Ceneri 
should make his appearance. 

A few minutes after twelve he was announced and shown into my 
room. Irecognized him at once. He was the middle-aged man with 
rather round shoulders who had talked to Teresa under the shade .of 
San Giovanni at Turin. Doubtless he was ‘‘il dottore,”’ spoken of by 
the old woman as being the arbiter of Pauline’s fate. 

He bowed politely as he entered, cast one quick look at me, as if 
trying to gather what he could from my personal appearance, then 
seated himself in the chair I offered him. 

**] make no apology for calling,”’ he said ; “ you will no doubt guess 
why I come.” His English was fluent, but the foreign accent very 
marked. 

“Tl hope I guess correctly,”’ I replied. 
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““T am Manuel Ceneri. I am a doctor by profession. My sister 
was Miss March’s mother. I have come from Geneva on your ac- 
count.”’ 

«Then you know what the wish—the great wish of my life is?” 

“Yes, 1know. You want to marry my niece. Now, Mr. Vaughan, 
Ihave many reasons for wishing my niece to remain single, but your 
proposal has induced me to reconsider the matter.”’ 

Pauline might have been a bale of cotton, so impassively did her 
uncle speak of her future. 

<< Tn the first place,’’ he went on, ‘‘I am told you are well born and 
rich. Is that so?”’ 

‘My family is respectable. I am well connected and may be called 
ni¢h.”’ 

«You will satisfy me on the latter point, I suppose.” 

I bowed stiffly, and taking a sheet of paper wrote a line to my solici- 
tors asking them to give the bearer the fullest information as to my 
resources. Ceneri folded up the note and placed it in his pocket. Per- 
haps I showed the annoyance I felt at the mercenary exactness of his 
inquiries. 

<‘T am bound to be particular in this matter,’ he said, ‘‘ as my niece 
has nothing.” 

‘*T expect nothing or wish for nothing.” 

«‘ She had money once—a large fortune. It was lost long ago. You 
will not ask how or where?” 

«JT can only repeat my former words.”’ 

“‘ Very well—I feel I have no right to refuse your offer. Although 
she is half Italian her manners and habits are English. An English 
husband will suit her best. You have not yet, 1 believe, spoken of love 
to her ?”’ 

‘«‘— had no opportunity. I should no doubt have done so, but as 
soon as our acquaintance commenced she was taken away.”’ 

«Yes, my instructions to Teresa were strict. 1t was only on condi- 
tion she obeyed her that I allowed Pauline to live in England.” 

Although this man spoke as one who had absolute authority over 
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his niece, he had not said one word which evinced affection. So far as 
that went, she might have been a stranger to him. 

“‘ But now, I suppose,” I said, ‘‘ I shall be allowed to see her? sas 

“‘ Yes—on conditions. The man who marries Pauline March must 
be content to take her as she is. He must ask no questions, seek to 
know nothing of her birth and family, nothing of her early days. He 
must be content to know that she is a lady, that she is very beautiful, 
and that he loves her.. Will this suffice ? ”’ 

The question was such a strange one that even in the height of my 
passion I hesitated. 

‘<T will say this much,” added Ceneri, ‘‘she is good and pure—her 
birth is equal to your own. She is an orphan and her only near relative 
is myself.” 

‘Tam content,” I cried, holding out my hand to seal the compact. 
“¢ Give me Pauline, I ask no more.”’ 

Why should I not be content ? What did I want to know about her 
family, her antecedents or her history? So madly did I long to call 
that beautiful girl mine that, I believe, had Ceneri told me she was 
worthless and disgraced among women, I should have said, ‘“‘ Give her 
to me and let her begin life anew as my wife.’’ Men do such things for 
love ! 

‘““Now, Mr. Vaughan,”’ said the Italian, drawing his hand from 


mine, ‘‘my next question will astonish you. You love Pauline and I © 


believe she is not indifferent to you——”’ 

He paused, and my heart beat at the thought. 

“Will your arrangements permit of an early marriage ? Can I upon 
my return to the Continent in a few days leave her future in your hands 
entirely ? ’’ 

“‘T would marry her to-day if it were possible,’’ I cried. 

“We need not be so impetuous as that—but could you arrange for— 
say the day after to-morrow ? ”’ 

I stared at him—I could scarcely believe I heard correctly. 

To be married to Pauline within a few hours! There must be some- 
thing in the background of such bliss! Ceneri must be a madman! 
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Yet even from the hands of a madman haw could I refuse my happi- 
ness ? 

* But I don’t know if she loves me—would she consent ?”’ I stam- 
mered. 

“Pauline is obedient, and willdo as I wish. You can woo her after 
marriage instead of before it.” 

** But can it be done on so short a notice ?”’ 

“<T believe there are such things as special licenses to be bought. 
You are wondering at my suggestion. Iam bound to return to Italy 
almost at once. Now, I put it to you—can I, under the present circum- 
stances, leave Pauline here with only a servant to look after her? No, 
Mr. Vaughan, strange as it may seem, I must either see her your wife 
before I leave or I must take her back with me. The latter may be un- 
fortunate for you, as here I have only myself to consider, whilst abroad 
there may be others to consult, and perhaps I must change my 
mind.”’ 

‘* Let us goto Pauline and ask her,” I said, rising impatiently. 


3 


“ Certainly,’”’ said Ceneri, gravely, ‘‘ we will go at once.”’ Till now 
IT had been sitting with my back to the window. As I faced the light, 
I noticed the Italian doctor look very straightly at me. . 

“Your face seems quite familiar to me, Mr. Vaughan, although I 
cannot recall where I have seen you.”’ 

I told him he must have seen me outside San Giovanni whilst he was 
talking to old Teresa. He remembered the occurrence, and appeared 
satisfied. Then we called a cab and drove to Pauline’s new abode. 

It was not so very far away. I wondered I had not encountered 
either Pauline or Teresa in my rambles. Perhaps they had both kept 
to the house to avoid the meeting. 

«Would you mind waiting in the hall a minute?” asked Ceneri, as 
we entered the house. ‘I will go and prepare Pauline for your com-_ 


ing.” 
I would have waited a month in a dungeon for the reward in pros- 
pect ; so I sat down on the polished mahogany chair and wondered if I 


_ was in my right senses. 
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Presently old Teresa came to me. She looked scarcely more ami- 
able than before. 

«‘ Have I done well?’ she whispered, in Italian. — 

«¢ You have done well—I will not forget.”’ 

‘«‘ You will pay me and blame me for nothing. But listen—once 
~ more I say it—the signorina is not for love or marriage.’ 

Superstitious old fool! Were Pauline’s charms to be buried in a 
nunnery ? 

Then a bell rang and Teresa left me. In a few minutes she reap- 
peared and conducted me upstairs to a room in which I found my beau- 
tiful Pauline and her uncle. She raised her dark, dreamy eyes and 
looked at me—the most infatuated man could not have flattered himself 
that the light of love was in them. 

I fully expected that Dr. Ceneri would have left us to arrange mat- 
ters alone; but no—he took me by the hand and in a stately manner led 
me to his niece. 

«Pauline, you know this gentleman ?”’ 

She bowed. ‘ Yes, I know him.”’ 

“Mr. Vaughan,”’ continued Ceneri, ‘does us the honor of asking 
you to be his wife.”’ 

T could not permit all my wooing to be done by proxy, so I stepped 
forward and took her hand in mine. 

“¢ Pauline,’’ I whispered, ‘‘ I love you—since first I saw you I have 
loved you—will you be my wife ?”’ 

“Yes, if you wish it,”’ she replied, softly, but without even changing 
color. 

«You can not love me now, but you will by and by—will you not, 
my darling ? ”’ 

She did not respond to my appeal, but then she did not repulse me, 


neither did she strive to withdraw her hand from mine; she remained 


calm and undemonstrative as ever; but I threw my arm round her, 
and, in spite of Ceneri’s presence, kissed her passionately. It was only 
when my lips touched her own that I saw the color rise to her cheek and 
knew that she was moved. 
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She disengaged herself from my embrace, glanced at her uncle, who 
stood impassive as if he had witnessed nothing out of the common, and 
then she fled from the room. 

“T think you had better go now,’’ said Ceneri. ‘I will arrange 
everything with Pauline. You must do on your part all that is neces- 
sary for the day after to-morrow.” 

“‘ It is very sudden,’’ I said. 

“Tt is, but it must be so—I can not eee an hour longer. You had 
- better leave me now and return to-morrow. 
| HuauH Conway, “ Called Back.” 


J WHAT was my confusion to discover that, instead of Charles 


O’Malley, I had written the name, Lucy Dashwood. I could bear no 
more. The laughing and raillery of my friends came upon my wounded 


é and irritated feelings like the most poignant sarcasm. I seized my cap 
- andrushed from the room. Desirous of escaping from all that knew 
nie, anxious to bury my agitated and distracted thoughts in solitude 
4 and quiet, I opened the first door before me, and, seeing it an empty 
é: and unoccupied room, threw myself upon a sofa, and buried my head 
: within my hands. O! how often had the phantom of happiness passed 
4 - within my reach, but still, glided from my grasp. How often had I 
beheld the goal I aimed at, as it were, before me, and the next moment 
, all the bleak reality of my evil fortune was lowering around me. 

i “© Oh, Lucy! Lucy!”’ I exclaimed aloud ; “‘ but for you, and a few 
: words carelessly spoken, I had never trod that path of ambition, whose 
4 end has been the wreck of all my happiness. But for you I had never 
bs loved so fondly; had never filled my mind with one image which, ex- 


cluding every other thought, leaves no pleasure but in it alone. Yet, 
Lucy, but for you I should have gone tranquilly down the stream of life 
with naught of grief or care, save such as are inseparable from the 
passing chances of mortality ; loved, perhaps, and cared for by some 
one who would have deemed it no disgrace to have linked her fortune 
_ with my own. But for you and I had never been——”’ 
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«<A soldier you would say,’’ whispered a soft voice, as a light hand 
gently touched my shoulder. “ I had come,” continued she, ‘‘ to thank 
my father’s life; but, truly I did 


you for a gift no gratitude can repay 
not think to hear the words you have spoken, nor, having heard them, 
can I feel their justice. No, Mr. O’Malley, deeply grateful as I am to 
- you for the service you once rendered myself, bound as 1 am by every 
tie of thankfulness, by the greater one to my father, yet do I feel that 
in the impulse I have given to your life, if so be that to me you owe it, 
I have done more to repay my debt to you, than by all the friendship, 
all the esteem I owe you; if, indeed, by my means you became a soldier, 
if my few and random words raised within your breast that fire of 
ambition which has been your beacon-light to honor and to glory, then 
I am indeed proud.”’ 
«Alas! alas! Lucy 


Miss Dashwood, I would say—forgive me if 1 
know not the very words I utter. How has my career fulfilled the 
promise that gave it birth? For you, and you only, to gain your affec- 
tion, to win your heart, I became a soldier ; hardship, danger, even 
death itself were courted by me, supported by the one thought, that 
: you had cared for, or had pitied me ; and now, now 2 


«‘ And now,’’ said she, while her eyes beamed upon me with a very 
flood of tenderness, ‘is it nothing that in my woman’s heart I have 
glowed with pride at triumphs I could read of but dared not share in? 
Is it nothing that you have lent to my hours of solitude and of musing 
the fervor of that career, the maddening enthusiasm of that glorious 
path my sex denied me? f have followed you in my thoughts across 
the burning plains of the Peninsula, through the long hours of the 
march in the dreary nights, even to the battlefield. I have thought of 
you; I have dreamed of you; I have prayed for you.” 

« Alas! but not loved me.” 

The very words, as I spoke them, sank with a despairing cadence 
upon my heart. Her hand, which had fallen upon mine, trembled 
violently ; I pressed my lips upon it, but she moved it not. I dared to 
look up, her head was turned away, but her heaving bosom betrayed 
her emotion. 
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EF *“No, no, Lucy,” cried I, passionately, “I will not deceive myself, I 
ask for more than you can give me. Farewell!” 

Now, and for the last time, I pressed her hand once more to my lips, 
my hot tears fell fast upon it. I turned to go, and threw one last look 
upon her. Our eyes met—I cannot say what it was—but, in a moment, 
_, the whole current of my thoughts was changed; her look was bent 
upon me beaming with softness and affection, her hand gently pressed 


my own, and her lips murmured my name. 

E The door burst open at this moment and Sir George Dashwood 
: appeared; Lucy turned one fleeting look upon her father, and fell 
- fainting into my arms. 

j “God biess you, my boy,’’ said the old General, as he hurriedly 
» wiped a tear from his eye. ‘I am now indeed a happy father.” 

| CHARLES LEVER, ‘“‘Charles O’ Malley.” 


; “7 HAVE forgotten my fiowers,’’ said the spinster aunt. 

-<¢ Water them now,’’ said Mr. Tupman, in accents of persuasion. 

<¢You will take cold in the evening air,’? urged the spinster aunt, 
affectionately. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Tupman, rising ; ‘‘it will do me good. Let me 
accompany you.”’ 

The lady paused to adjust the sling in which the left arm of the 
youth was placed, and taking his right arm led him to the garden. 
There was a bower at the further end, with honeysuckle, jasmine and 
creeping plants—one of those sweet retreats, which humane men erect 


for the accommodation of spiders. 

The spinster aunt took up a large watering-pot which lay in one 
corner, and was about to leave the arbor. Mr. Tupman detained her, 
and drew her to a seat beside him. 

‘‘ Miss Wardle! ”’ said he. 

The spinster aunt trembled, till some pebbles, which had accidentally 
found their way into the large watering-pot, shook like an infant’s 
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rattle. 
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“Miss Wardle!” said Mr. Tupman, “ you are an angel.’ 

“Mr. Tupman !”’ exclaimed Rachel, blushing as red as the watering- 
pot itself. 

“«‘Nay,’’ said the eloquent Pickwickian—“ T know it but too well.”’ 

«« All women are angels, they say,’’ murmured the lady, playfully. 

“Then what can you be; or to what, without presumption, can I, 
compare you?’’ replied Mr. Tupman. “ Where was the woman ever 
seen, who resembled you? Where else could Lhope to find so rare a 
combination of excellence and beauty? Where else could I seek to— 
Oh!’? Here Mr. Tupman paused, and pressed the hand which clasped 
the handle of the happy watering-pot. 

The lady turned aside her head. ‘‘ Men are such deceivers,”’ she 
softly whispered. 

«They are, they are,” ejaculated Mr. Tupman ; “ but not all men. 
There lives at least one being who can never change—one being who 
would be content to devote his whole existence to your happiness—who 
lives but in your eyes, who breathes but in your smiles—who bears the 
heavy burden of life itself, only for you.” 

“¢ Could such an individual be found 


,’ said the lady. 

‘‘ But he can be found,”’ said the ardent Mr. Tupman, interposing. 
“He is found. He is here, Miss Wardle.’”? And ere the lady was 
aware of his intention, Mr. Tupman had sunk upon his knees at her 
feet. 

‘“‘Mr. Tupman, rise,’’ said Rachael. 

‘‘ Never!’ was the valorous reply. ‘‘ Oh, Rachael ! ’””—He seized her 
passive hand, and the watering-pot fell to the ground as he pressed it to 
his lips.—‘‘ Oh, Rachael! say you love me.”’ 

‘Mr. Tupman,”’ said the spinster aunt, with averted head—‘‘I can: 
hardly speak the words; but—but you are not wholly indifferent to 
me,”’ ; 

Mr. Tupman no sooner heard this avowal, than he proceeded to do — 
what his enthusiastic emotions prompted, and what, for aught we know 
(for we are but little acquainted with such matters), people so circum- 
stanced always do. He jumped up, and, throwing his arms round the , 
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_ neck of the spinster aunt, imprinted upon her lips numerous kisses, 
which, after a due show of struggling and resistance, she received so pas- 
Sively, that there is no telling how many more Mr. Tupman might have 
bestowed, if the lady had not given a very unaffected start and ex- 
claimed, in an affrighted tone, 


“Mr. Tupman, we are observed !—we are discovered ! ”’ 
Sr CHARLES DICKENS, “ Pickwick Papers.’ 


“Miss W ARDLE,”’ said Mr. Jingle, with affected earnestness, “forgive 
intrusion—short acquaintance—no time for red.”” 

“Sir! ”’ said the spinster aunt, rather astonished by the unexpected 
‘apparition and somewhat doubtful of Mr. Jingle’s sanity. 


oa 


; ** Hush!” said Mr. Jingle, in a stage whisper ;—‘“‘ large boy—dump- 

_ ling face—round eyes—rascal!’’ Here he shook his head expressively, 

* and the spinster aunt trembled with agitation. 
i “*T presume you allude to Joseph, sir ?”’ said the lady, making an 

_ effort to appear composed. 

: Yes, ma’am—damn that Joe !—treacherous dog, Joe—told the old 

_lady—old lady furious—wild—raving—arbor—Tupman—kissing and 


“Mr. Jingie,” said the spinster aunt, ‘‘if you come here, sir, to 
insult me——”’ 
“Not at all—by no means,” replied the unabashed Mr. Jingle ;— 
“overheard the tale—came to warn you of your danger—tender my 
4 services—prevent the hubbub. Never mind—think. it an insult—leave 
- the room ’’—and he turned, as if to carry the threat into execution. 
<“What shall I do?” said the poor PES bursting into tears. 
«My brother will be furious !”’ 
<¢ Of course he will,’’ said Mr. Jingle pausing—“ outrageous.” 
‘Oh, Mr. Jingle, what can I say!” exclaimed the spinster aunt, in 
another fiood of despair. 
“Say he dreamt it,’’ replied Mr. Jingle, coolly. 
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A ray of comfort darted across the mind of the spinster aunt at this 
suggestion. Mr. Jingle perceived it, and followed up his advantage. 
blackguard boy—lovely woman 


<¢ Pooh, pooh !—nothing more easy 
—fat boy horsewhipped—you believed—end- of the matter—all comfort- 
able.”’ 

Whether the probability of escaping from the consequences of this 
ill-timed discovery was delightful to the spinster’s feelings, or whether 
the hearing herself described asa ‘ lovely woman ”’ softened the asperity 
of her grief, we know not. She blushed slightly, and cast a grateful 
look on Mr. Jingle. 

That insinuating gentleman sighed deeply, fixed his eyes on the 
spinster aunt’s face for a couple of minutes, started melodramatically, 
and then suddenly withdrew them. 

«¢ You seem unhappy, Mr. Jingle,” said the lady, in a plaintive voice. 
‘“‘ May I show my gratitude for your kind interference, by inquiring into 
the cause, with a view, if possible, to its removal ? ”’ 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mr. Jingle, with another start—‘ removal! re- 
move my unhappiness, and your love bestowed upon a man who is insen- 
sible to the blessing—who even now contemplates a design upon the 
affections of the niece of the creature who—but no; he is my friend ; if 
will not expose his vices. Miss Wardle—farewell 1’? At the conclusion 
of this address, the most consecutive he was ever known to utter, Mr. 
Jingle applied to his eyes the remnant of a handkerchief before noticed, _ 
and turned toward the door. 

“Stay, Mr. Jingle!” said the spinster aunt emphatically. cy on 
have made an allusion to Mr. Tupman—explain it.” 

“ Never!”’ exclaimed Jingle, with a professional (i.e. theatrical) air. 
‘‘Never!’’ and, by way of showing that he had no desire to be ques- 
tioned further, he drew a chair close to that of the spinster aunt and 
sat down. : 

“Mr. Jingle,’”’ said the aunt, ‘<I entreat—I implore you, if there is 
any dreadful mystery connected with Mr. Tupman, reveal it.” 

“Can 1?” said Mr. Jingle, fixing his eyes on the aunt’s face—‘ Can 
IT see—lovely creature—sacrificed at the shrine—heartless avarice!” 
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He appeared to be struggling with various conflicting émotions for a 
few seconds, and then said in a low eae voice— 
Bes << Tupman only wants your money.” 
_ **The wretch!’’ exclaimed the spinster, with energetic indignation. 
; (Mr. Jingle’s doubts were resolved. She ad money.) 
_ * More than that,’”’ said Jingle—‘‘ loves another.”’ 
_ Another!” ejaculated the spinster. ‘‘ Who?” 
b “Short girl—black eyes—niece Emily.” 
_ There was a pause. 
Now, if there were one individual in the whole world, of whom the 
‘spinster aunt entertained a mortal and deeply-rooted jealousy, it was 
_ this identical niece. The color rushed over her face and neck, and she 
_ tossed her head in silence with an air of ineffable contempt. At last, 
biting her thin lips, and bridling up, she said,— 
' “Tt can’t be. I won’t believe it.” 
“‘ Watch ’m,’’ said Jingle. 
“<T will,’ said the aunt. 
‘Watch his looks.” 
Baek will?” 
«‘ His whispers.”’ 
eee 1 will.” 
_ “He’ll sit next her at table.” 
«Let him.” 
He'll flatter her.” 
E- **Let lim.” 
_ * He’ll pay her every possible attention.”’ 
fo <* Let him.”’ 
- « And he’ll cut you.” 
’ «Cut me!” screamed the spinster aunt. ‘‘ He cut me j—will_ he we 
£ nd she trembled with rage and disappointment. 
ow? You will convince poe ?”? said Jingle. 
ca eeu lewilt.?” 
is s You’ll show your spirit?” 
4 ge I will.” 
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“¢Yowll not have him afterward ? ” 

“Never.” 

“You'll take somebody else ?”’ 

ee Ves.” 

“You shall.” 

Mr. Jingle fell on his knees, remained thereupon for five minutes 
thereafter, and rose the accepted lover of the spinster aunt ; condition- 
ally upon Tupman’s perjury being made clear and manifest. 

CHARLES DicKENSs, ‘“‘ Pickwick Papers.” 


Tuy had never been in this room together before. 

“«T hope,” she continued, turning her eyes full on Tito, with a look 
of grave confidence—“ I hope he will not weary you; this work makes 
him so happy.”’ 

«¢ And me too, Romola—if you will only let me say, I love you—if 
you will only think me worth loving a little.” 

His speech was the softest murmur, and the dark, beautiful face, 
nearer to hers than it had ever been before, was looking at her with be- 
seeching tenderness. 

‘““T do love you,’’ murmured Romola; she looked at him with the 
same simple majesty as ever, but her voice had never in her life before 
sunk to that murmur. It seemed to them both that they were looking 
at each other a long while before her lips moved again; yet it was but 
a moment till she said, “I know now what it is to be happy.”” 

GEORGE EI0T, ‘‘Romola.”’ 


In the room where the dressing-table stood, and where the wax can- 
dles burned on the wall, I found Miss Havisham and Estella; Miss 
Havisham seated on a settee near the fire, and Estella on a cushion at 
her feet. Estella was knitting, and Miss Havisham was looking’ on. 
They both raised their eyes as I went in, and both saw an alteration in 
me. I derived that from the look they interchanged. 
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«© And what wind,” said Miss Havisham, “ blows you here, Pip?”’ 

ss. Though she looked steadily at me, I saw that she was rather con- 

' fused. Estella pausing for a moment in her knitting with her eyes 
upon me, and then going on, I fancied that I read in the action of her 
fingers, as plainly as if she had told me in the dumb alphabet, that she 

_ perceived I had discovered my real benefactor. 

a “Miss Havisham,” said I, ‘“‘I went to Richmond yesterday, to 

e speak to Estella; and, finding that some wind had blown fer here, 1 
followed.”’ 

Miss Havisham motioning to me for the third or fourth time to sit 
down, I took the chair by the dressing-table which I had often seen her 

occupy. With all that ruin at my feet and about me, it seemed a 
natural place for me that day. 

‘¢ What I had to say to Estella, Miss Havisham, I will say before 
you presently—in a few moments. Tt will not surprise you, it will not 
displease you. I am as unhappy as you can ever have meant me 
to be.” 

‘Miss Havisham continued to look steadily at me. I could see, in the 
action of Estella’s fingers as they worked, that she attended to what I 
said ; but she did not look up. 

<< T have found out who my patron is. Itis not a fortunate discov- 
ery, and is not likely ever to enrich me in reputation, station, fortune, 
anything. There are reasons why I must say no more of that. It is 
not my secret, but another’s.”’ 

As Iwas silent for awhile, looking at Estella and considering how 
to go on, Miss Havisham repeated, “Tt is not your secret, but anoth- 
er’s. Well?” 

«‘ When you first caused me to be brought here, Miss Havisham ; 
when I belonged to the village over yonder, that I wish I had never 
left ; I suppose I did really come here, as any other chance boy might 
have come—as a kind of servant, to gratify a want or a whim, and to 
be paid for it?” 

« Ay, Pip,’ replied Miss Havisham, steadily nodding her head ; 
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« And that Mr. Jaggers 
“Mr. Jaggers,” said Miss Havisham, taking me up in a firm tone, 
, ‘had nothing to do with it, and knew nothing of it. His being my 
lawyer, and his being the lawyer of your patron, is a coincidence. He 
holds the same relation toward numbers of people, and it might easily 
arise. Be that as it may, it did arise, and was not brought about by 


92 


any one.” 

Any one might have seen in her haggard face that there was no 
suppression or evasion so far. 

‘“¢ But, when I fell into-the mistake I have so long remained in, at 
least you led me on?”’ said I. 

<“‘ Yes,”’ she returned, again nodding steadily. ‘‘ I let you go on.” 

«Was that kind ? ”’ 

‘Who am 1?” cried Miss Havisham, striking her stick upon the 
floor and flashing into wrath so suddenly that Estella glanced up at her 
in surprise, ‘‘ who am I, for God’s sake, that I should be kind ? ”’ 

It was a weak complaint to have made, and I had not meant to make 
it. I told her so, as she sat brooding after this outburst. 

‘Well, well, well! ’’ she said. ‘‘ What else?” ; 

<T was liberally paid for my old attendance here,’ I said to soothe 
her, “in being apprenticed, and I have asked these questions only for 
my own information. What follows has another (and I hope more dis- 
interested) purpose. In humoring my mistake, Miss Havisham, you 
punished — practiced on — perhaps you will supply whatever term 
expresses your intention, without offense — your self-seeking rela- 
tions ?”’ 

‘““T did. Why, they would have it so! So would you. What has 
been wy history, that I should be at the pains of entreating either them 
or you not to have it so? You made your own snares. J never made 
them.” 

Waiting until she was quiet again—for this, too, flashed out of her 
in a wild and sudden way—lI went on. 

*“T have been thrown among one family of your relations, Miss 
Havisham, and have been constantly among them since I went to Lon- 
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- don. Iknow them to have been as honestly under my delusion as I 
_ myself. And I should be false and base if I did not tell you, whether it 
is acceptable to you or no, and whether you are inclined to give credence 
to it or no, that you deeply wrong both Mr. Matthew Pocket and his 

son Herbert, if you suppose them to be otherwise than generous, upright, 


_ open, and incapable of anything designing or mean.”* 
“They are your friends,”’ said Miss Havisham. 
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“They made themselves my friends,” said I, “‘ when they supposed 
me to have superseded them ; and when Sarah Pocket, Miss Georgiana, 
- and Mistress Camilla were not my friends, I think.” 

This contrasting of them with the rest seemed, I was glad to see, 
to do them good with her. She looked at me keenly for a little while, 
- and then said, quietly : 

. ** What do you want for them ? ” : 

q “Only,” said I, ‘‘ that you would not confound them with the oth- 
ers. They may be of the same blood, but, believe me, they are not of 
the same nature.” 

Still looking at me keenly, Miss Havisham repeated : 

“What do you want for them?” 

*“T am not so cunning, you see,’’ I said in answer, conscious that I 
reddened a little, ‘‘as that LT could hide from you, even if I desired, 
that I do want something. Miss Havisham, if you would spare the 


money to do my friend Herbert a lasting service in life, but which 
from the nature of the case must be done without his knowledge, I 
could show you how.”’ 

“Why must it be done without his knowledge?” she asked, set- 
tling her hands upon her stick, that she might regard me the more 
attentively. 

<< Because,’ said I, “I began the service myself, more than two 
years ago, without his knowledge, and I don’t want to be betrayed. 
‘Why I fail in my ability to finish it Ican not explain. It is a part of 
the secret which is another person’s and not mine.” 

She gradually withdrew her eyes from me, and turned them on the 
fire. After watching it for what appeared, in the silence and’ by the 
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light of the slowly-wasting candles, to be a long time, she was roused 
by the collapse of some of the red coals, and looked toward me again— 
at first, vacantly—then, with a gradually concentrating attention. All 
this time Estella knitted on. When Miss Havisham had fixed her 
attention on me, she said, speaking as if there had been no lapse in our 
dialogue : 

“What else?” 

« Estella,” said I, turning to her now, and trying to command my 
trembling voice, ‘‘ you know I love you. You know that I have loved 
you long and dearly.” ; 

She raised her eyes to my face on being thus addressed, and her 
fingers plied their work, and she looked at me with an unmoved 
countenance. I saw that Miss Havisham glanced from me to her, and 
from herto me. 

‘‘T should have said this sooner, but for my long mistake. It induced 
me to hope that Miss Havisham meant us for one another. While 1 
thought you could not help yourself, as it were, I refrained from saying 
it. But I must say it now.” 

Preserving her unmoved countenance, and with her fingers still 
going, Estella shook her head. 

“T know,” said I, in answer to that action; “I know. I have no 
hope that I shall ever call you mine, Estella. Iam ignorant what may 
become of me very soon, how poor I may be, or where I may go. Still, 
I love you. I have loved you ever since I first saw you in this 
house.”’ 

Looking at me perfectly unmoved, and with her fingers busy, she 
shook her head again. 

“Tt would have been cruel in Miss Havisham, horribly cruel, to_ 
practice on the susceptibility of a poor boy, and to torture me through 
all these years with a vain hope and an idle pursuit, if she had reflected 
on the gravity of what she did. But I think she did not. I think that, 
in the endurance of her own trial, she forgot mine, Estella.” 

I saw Miss Havisham put her hand to her heart, and hold it there, 
as she sat looking by turns at Estella and at me. 
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*“Tt seems,”’ said Estella very calmly, “that there are sentiments, 
_ fancies—I don’t know how to call them—which I am not able to com- 
_ prehend. When you say you love me, I know what you mean, as a 
form of words; but nothing more. You address nothing in my breast, 
_ you touch nothing there. I don’t care for what you say at all. I 
have tried to warn you of this; now, have I not?” 


+) 


_~ Isaid, in a miserable manner, “ Yes.” 

a “Yes. But you would not be warned, for you thought I did not 

‘ mean it. Now, did you not think so?” 

**T thought and hoped you could not mean it. You, so young, 

: untried and beautiful, Estella! Surely it is not in Nature.’ 

: “It is in my nature,’ she returned. And then she added, with a 
stress upon the words, ‘‘ It is in the nature formed within me. I make 

4 a great difference between you and all other people when I say so much. 

4 I can do no more.”’ . 

4 “Ts it not true,” said I, ‘‘ that Bentley Drummle is in town here, 

and pursuing you? ’’ 

y “Tt is quite true,”’ she replied, referring to him with the indifference 

of utter contempt. 

4 “‘That you encourage him, and ride out with him, and that he dines 

with you this very day ? ”’ 

She seemed a little surprised that I should know it, but again 

_ replied, ‘‘ Quite true.” 

«You cannot love him, Hstella ? ”’ 

Her fingers stopped for the first time, as she retorted rather angrily, 
“What have I told you? Do you still think, in spite of it, that I do 
not mean what I say?” 

«You would never marry him, Estella ? ’’ 
She looked toward Miss Havisham, and considered for a moment, 
with her work in her hands. Then she said, ‘‘ Why not tell you the 
truth? Iam going to be married to him.” 

I dropped my face into my hands, but was able to control myself 
better than I could have expected, considering what agony it gave me 
to hear her say those words, When I raised my face again, there was 
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such a ghastly look upon Miss Havisham’s, that it impressed me, even 

in my passionate hurry and grief. 

“‘ Estella, dearest, dearest Estella, do not let Miss Havisham lead 

you into this fatal step! Put me aside forever—you have done so, I 

well know—but bestow yourself on some worthier person than Drum- 
~ mle. Miss Havisham gives you to him, as the greatest slight and 

injury that could be done to the many far better men who admire you, 
and to the few who truly love you. Among those few, there may be 
one who loves you even as dearly, though he has not loved you as long, 
asI. Take him, and I can bear it better for your sake! ’’ 

My earnestness awoke a wonder in her that seemed as if it would 
have been touched with compassion, if she could have rendered me at 
all intelligible to her own mind. 

“T am going,” she said again, in a gentler voice, “‘ to be married to 
him. The preparations for my marriage are making, and I shall be 
married soon. Why do you injuriously introduce the name of my 
mother by adoption? It is my own act.” 

“Your own act, Estella, to fling yourself away upon a brute !” 

« On whom should I fling myself away ?”’ she retorted with a smile. 
“‘ Should I fling myself away upon the man who would the soonest feel 
(if people do feel such things) that I took nothing to him? There! It 
is done. Ishall do well enough, and so will my husband. As to lead- 
ing me into what you call this fatal step, Miss Havisham would have 
had me wait, and not marry yet; but I am tired of the life I have led sn 
which has very few charms for me, and I am willing enough to change 
it. Say no more. We shall never understand each other.”’ 

“Such a mean brute, such a stupid brute!” I urged in despair. 

«‘ Don’t be afraid of my being a blessing to him,” said Estella; “I 
shall not be that. Come! Here is my hand. Do we part on this, you 
visionary boy—or man?” 

‘“‘Oh, Estella!’? I answered, as my bitter tears fell fast on her 
hand, do what I would to restrain them; ‘even if I remained in 
England, and could hold my head up with the rest, how could I see you 
Drummle’s wife ?”* 
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n «* Nonsense,”’ she returned, ‘‘ nonsense! This will pass in no time.” 
; . ™ Never, Estella !”’ 

; CHARLES DICKENS, ‘“ Great Hapectations.” 

f. 


‘‘ FLORENCE !”’ said Walter, passionately, ‘‘ I am hurried on to say 
what I thought, but a few moments ago, nothing could have forced 
from my lips. If I had been prosperous ; if I had any means or hope of 
being one day able to restore you to a station near your own; I would 
have told you that there was one name you might bestow upon me—a 
right above all others to protect and cherish you—that I was worthy 
of in nothing but the love and honor that I bore you, and in my whole | 
heart being yours. I would have told you that it was the only claim i 
that you could give me to defend and guard you, which I dare accept : 


~ 
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: and dare assert; but that, if I had that right, I would regard it asa : 
a trust so precious and so priceless, that the undivided truth and fervor 
of my life would poorly acknowledge its worth.” } 

“The head was still bent down, the tears still failing, and the bosom a 


swelling with its sobs. 

< Dear Florence! dearest Florence ! whom I called soin my thoughts 
before I could consider how presumptuous and wild it was. One last 
time let me call you by your own dear name, and touch this gentle hand 
in token of your sisterly forgetfulness of what 1 have said.”’ 

She raised her head, and spoke to him with such a solemn sweetness 
in her eyes; with such a calm, bright, placid smile shining on him 
through her tears ; with such a low, soft tremble in her frame and voice, 
that the innermost chords of his heart were touched, and his sight was 


dim as he listened. 
“No, Walter I cannot forget it. I would not forget it for the world. 


Are you—are you very poor < 3 
«JT am but a wanderer,” said Walter, ‘making voyages: to live 


across the sea. That is my calling now.” 
«* Are you soon going away again, Walter?” 
«¢ Very soon.”’ 
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She sat looking at him for a moment; then timidly put her trem- 
bling hand in his. 

“Tf you will take me for your wife, Walter, I will love you dearly. 
If you will let me go with you, Walter, Twill go to the world’s end | 
without fear. Ican give up nothing for you—I have nothing to resign, 
~ and no one to forsake; but all my love and life shall be devoted to you, and 
with my last breath I will breathe your name to God, if I have sense 
and memory left.” 

He caught her to his heart, and laid her cheek against his own, and 
now, no more repulsed, no more forlorn, she wept indeed upon the 
breast of her dear lover. 

CHARLES DICKENS, “‘ Dombey and Son.” 


«¢THOU’LT let me walk wi’ thee at this hour, Rachael ? ”’ 

‘No, Stephen. ’Tis but a minute and I’m home.”’ 

“ Thou’rt not fearfo’;’’ he said it in a low voice, as they went out 
at the door ; ‘‘ to leave me alone wi’ her ! ”’ 

As she looked at him, saying ‘Stephen?’ he went down on his 
knee before her, on the poor, mean stairs, and put an end of her shawl 
to his lips. 

“Thou art an angel. Bless thee, bless thee !”’ 

‘Tam, as I have told thee, Stephen, thy poor friend. Angels are 
not like me. Between them and a working woman fu’ of faults, there 
is a deep gulf set. My little sister is among them, but she is changed.” 

She raised her eyes for a moment as she said the words; and then 
they fell again, in all their gentleness and mildness, on his face. 

“Thou changest me from bad to good. Thou mak’st me humbly 
wishfo’ to be more like thee, and fearfo’ to lose thee when this life is 
ower, an’ a’ the muddle cleared awa’. Thou’rt an angel; it may be, 
thou hast saved my soul alive ! ”’ 

She looked at him, on his knee at her feet, with her shaw] still in his 
hand, and the reproof on her lips died away when she saw the working 


of his face. 
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*“T coom home desp’rate. I coom home wi’out a hope, and mad wi’ 
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. ‘thinking that when I said a word o’ complaint I was reckoned a on- 
reasonable Hand. I toldthee I had a fright. It were the Poison-bottle 
on table. I never hurt a livin’ creatur; but happenin’ so suddenly 
upon’t I thowt, ‘ How can Jsay what I might ha’ done to myseln or 

- her, or both ?’ ”’ 


She put her two hands on his mouth, with a face of terror, to stop 
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him from saying more. He caught them in his unoccupied hand, and 
holding them, and still clasping the border of her shawl, said hurriedly : 
“But I see thee, Rachael, setten by the bed. I ha’ seen thee, aw 
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_this night. In my troublous sleep I ha’ known thee still to be there. 
Evermore I will see thee there. I nevermore will see her or think 0’ 


her, but thou shalt be beside her. I nevermore will see or think 0’ any- 


—s 


thing that angers me, but thou, so much better than me, shalt be by 
th’ side on’t. And soI will try t’ look t’ th’ time, and so I will try t’ 
trust t’ th’ time, when thou and me at last shall walk together far 
awa’, beyond the deep gulf, in th’ country where thy little sister is.”’ 
He kissed the border of her shawl again, and let her go. She bade 
him good night in a broken voice, and went out into the street. 
The wind blew from the quarter where the day would soon appear, 
’ and still blew strongly. It had cleared the sky before it, and the rain 
had spent itself or traveled elsewhere, and the stars were bright. He 
stood bareheaded in the road, watching her quick disappearance. As 
- the shinging stars were to the heavy candle in the window, so was 
| Rachael, in the rugged fancy of this man, to the common experiences 


of his life. 
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CHARLES Dickens, “Hard Times.” 


Lucy covered her face with her hands, and the tears, in spite of her, 
forced their way between her fingers. “ Forgive me,’’ said Ravens- 
wood, taking her right hand, which, after slight resistance, she yielded 
to him, still continuing to shade her face with the left—‘‘ I am too rude, 
too rough—too intractable to deal with any being so soft and gentle as 
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you are. Forget that so stern a vision has crossed your path of life— 
and let me pursue mine, sure that I can meet with no worse misfortune 
after the moment it divides me from your side.” . 

Lucy wept on, but her tears were less bitter. Hach attempt which 
the Master made to explain his purpose of departure, only proved anew 
evidence of his desire to stay; until, at length, instead of bidding her 
farewell, he gave his faith to her forever, and received her troth in re- 
turn. The whole passed so suddenly, and arose so much out of the im- 
mediate impulse of the moment, that ere the Master of Ravenswood 
could reflect upon the consequences of the step which he had taken, their 
lips, as well as their hands, had pledged the sincerity of their affection. _ 

‘* And now,’’ he said, after a moment’s consideration, ‘it is fit I 
should speak to Sir William Ashton—he must know of our engagement. 
Ravenswood must not seem to dwell under his roof, to solicit clandes- 
tinely the affections of his daughter.”’ 

“You would not speak to my father on the subject ?’’ said Lucy, 
doubtingly ; and then added, more warmly, ‘“‘ Oh, do not—do not! Let 
your lot in life be determined 


your station and purpose ascertained, 
before you address my father ; Iam sure he loves you—I think he will — 
consent—but then my mother !——”’ 

Sir WALTER Scott, “ The Bride of Lammermoor.” 


Wuat Hilda might have answered must be left to conjecture ; for as 
she turned from the shrine, her eyes were attracted to the figure of a 


female penitent, kneeling on the pavement just beneath the great cen- — 
tral eye, in the very spot which Kenyon had designated as the only one 
whence prayers should ascend. The upturned face was invisible, behind 


a veil or mask, which formed a part of the garb. 


“It cannot be!’’ whispered Hilda, with emotion. ‘No ; it can- : 


not be ! ”’ 


‘“What disturbs you?” asked Kenyon. ‘Why do you tremble — 


Sorte? 
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| “Tf it were possible,’’ she replied, ‘‘I should fancy that kneeling fig- 
~ ure to be Miriam ! ”’ 

“As you say, it is impossible,’”’ rejoined the sculptor. “We know 
_ too well what has befallen both her and Donatello.” 

: “Yes; it is impossible! ’’ repeated Hilda. 

_ Her voice was still tremulous, however, and she seemed unable to 
in “withdraw her attention from the kneeling figure. Suddenly, and as if 
; “the idea of Miriam had opened the whole volume of Hilda’s reminis- 
a cences, she put this question to the sculptor :— 

«Was Donatello really a Faun? ”’ 

“Tf you had ever studied the pedigree of the far-descended heir of 
Monte Beni, as I did,” answered Kenyon, with an irrepressible smile, 
| " “you would have retained few doubts on that point. Faun or not, he 
4 had a genial nature, which, had the rest of mankind been in accordance 
with it, would have made earth a paradise to our poor friend. It seems 
' the moral of his story, that human beings of Donatello’s character, 
ie ‘compounded especially for happiness, have no longer any business on 
oe earth, or elsewhere. Life has grown so sadly serious, that such men 
- must change their nature, or else perish, like the antediluvian creatures, 
that required, as the condition of their existence, a more summer-like 
~ atmosphere than ours.” 

_ “Twill not accept your moral!” replied the hopeful and happy- 
natured Hilda. 

: «¢Then here is another; take your choice!’’ said the sculptor, re- 
membering what Miriam had recently suggested, in reference to the 
‘same point. ‘‘ He perpetrated a great crime; and his remorse, gnaw- 
ing into his soul, has awakened it; developing a thousand high capa- 
bilities, moral and intellectual, which we never should have dreamed of 
_asking for, within the scanty compass of the Donatello whom we knew.”’ 
<¢T know not whether this is so,’’ said Hilda. ‘‘ But what then?” 
<‘ Here comes my perplexity,” continued Kenyon. ‘Sin has educated 
Donatello, and elevated him. Is sin, then—which we deem such a 
Pirésdtul blackness in the universe—is it, like sorrow, merely an element 
of human education, through which we struggle to a higher and purer 
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state than we could otherwise have attained? Did Adam fall, that we 
might ultimately rise to a far loftier paradise than his ?”’ 

‘Oh, hush !”’ cried Hilda, shrinking from him with an expression of 
horror which wounded the poor, speculative sculptor to the soul. 
“‘ This is terrible ; and I could weep for you, if you indeed believe it. 
Do not you perceive what a mockery your creed makes, not only of all 
religious sentiments, but of moral law ? and how it annuls and obliter- 
ates whatever precepts of Heaven are written deepest within us? You 
have shocked me-beyond words !”’ 

“Forgive me, Hilda!’ exclaimed the sculptor, startled by her agi- 
tation ; ‘‘ I never did believe it! But the mind wanders wild and wide; 
and, so lonely as I live and work, I have neither pole-star above nor 
light of cottage-windows here below, to bring me home. Were you my 
guide, my counsellor, my inmost friend, with that white wisdom which 
clothes you as a celestial garment, all would go well. O Hilda, guide 
me home!” 

“We are both lonely; both far from home!” said Hilda, her eyes 
filling with tears. ‘‘Iam a poor, weak girl, and have no such wisdom 
as you fancy in me.” 

What further may have passed between these lovers, while standing 
before the pillared shrine, and the marble Madonna that marks 
Raphael’s tomb whither they had now wandered, we are unable to 


record. But when the kneeling figure beneath the open eye of the 
Pantheon arose, she looked towards the pair, and extended her hands — 


with a gesture of benediction. Then they knew that it was Miriam. 
They suffered her to glide out of the portal, however, without a ereet- 
ing ; for those extended hands, even while they blessed, seemed to repel, 


as if Miriam stood on the other side of a fathomless abyss, and warned. | 


them from its verge. 


So Kenyon won the gentle Hilda’s shy affection, and her consent to _ 


be his bride. 


NatHanreL HawtTHorne, “ Marble Faun.” 
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Nor only unashamed of grief, but much abashed with joy was I, 
when I saw my Lorna coming, purer than the morning dew, than the 
sun more bright and clear. That which made me love her so, that 
' which lifted my heart to her, as the spring wind lifts the clouds, was 
_ the gayness of her nature, and its inborn playfulness. And yet all this 
” with maiden shame, a conscious dream of things unknown, and a sense 
. of fate about them. 
ie Down the valley still she came, not witting that I looked at her, 
having ceased (through my own misprision) to expect me yet awhile; 
-s or, at least, she told herself so. In the joy of awakened life, and bright- 
ness of the morning, she had cast all care away, and seemed to float 
| ' upon the sunrise, like a buoyant silver wave. Suddenly, at sight of me, 
_ for L leaped forth at once, in fear of seeming to watch her unawares, the 
bloom upon her cheeks was deepened, and the radiance of her eyes; and 
' she came to meet me gladly. 
<* At last, then, you are come, John. I thought you had forgotten 
; ‘me. I could not make you understand—they have kept me prisoner 
every evening ; but come into my house; you are in danger here.” 
Meanwhile I could not answer, being overcome with joy; but fol- 
lowed to her little grotto, where I had been twice before. I knew that 
- the crowning moment of my life was coming—that Lorna would own 
her love for me. 

She made for a while as if she dreamed not of the meaning of my 
gaze, put tried to speak of other things, faltering now and then, and 
“mantling with a richer damask below her long eyelashes. 

«This is not what I-came to know,” I whispered very softly ; “you 
| know what I am come to ask.”’ 

_ “Tf you are come on purpose to ask anything, why do you delay 
so?” She turned away very bravely, but I saw that her lips were 
trembling. 

& “J delay so long, because I fear; because my whole life hangs in 
balance on a single word; because what I have near me now may never 
more be near me after, though more than all the world, or than a thou- 
sand worlds, to me.” As I spoke these words of passion, in a low, soft 
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voice, Lorna trembled more and more but she made no answer, neither 
yet looked up at me. 

‘«¢T have loved you long and long,’ I pursued, being reckless now ; 
«when you were a little child, as a boy I worshipped you; then when I 
saw you a comely girl, as a stripling ladored you; now that you are a 
full-grown maiden, all the rest I do, and more—I love you more than 
tongue can tell, or heart can hold in silence. I have waited long and 
long; and though I am so far below you, IT can wait no longer;. but 
must have my answer.” 

«« You have been very faithful, John,’’ she murmured to the fern and 
moss; ‘‘I suppose I must reward you.” 

‘¢ That will not do for me,’’ I said; ‘I will not have reluctant liking, — 
nor assent for pity’s sake ; which only means endurance. I must have | 


all love, or none; I must have your heart of hearts; even as you have 
mine, Lorna.”’ 

While I spoke, she glanced up shyly through her fluttering lashes, 
to prolong my doubt one’ moment, for her own delicious pride. Then 
she opened wide upon me all the glorious depth and softness of her loy- — 
ing eyes, and flung both arms around my neck, and answered with her 
heart on mine: 

‘Darling, you have won it all. I shall never be my own again. I 
am yours, my own one, forever and forever.” : 

Tam sure I know not what I did, or what I said thereafter, being 
overcome with transport, by her words and at her gaze. Only one- 
thing I remember, when she raised her bright lips to me, like a child, — 
for me to kiss, such a smile of sweet temptation met me through her 
flowing hair, that I almost forgot my manners, giving her no time to 
breathe. : 

‘That will do,’’ said Lorna gently, but violently blushing; ‘‘ for the 
present that will do, John. And now remember one thing, dear. All 
the kindness is to be on my side; and you are to be very distant, as be- 
hooves to a young maiden; except when | invite you. But you may 
kiss my hand, John; oh, yes, you may kiss my hand, you know. Ah, 
to be sure! I had forgotten; how very stupid of me!”’ : 
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For by this time I had taken one sweet hand, and gazed on it with 
the pride of all the world, to think that such a lovely thing was mine ; 
and then I slipped my little rmg upon the wedding finger; and this 
3 _ time Lorna kept it, and looked with fondness on its beauty, and clung 
to me with a flood of tears. 


consider it an invitation not be too distant. There now, none shall make 
. "you.weep. Darling, you shall sigh no more, but live in peace and hap- 
piness, with me to guard and cherish you: and who shall dare to vex 
| you?” But ske drew a long, sad sigh, and looked at the ground with 
| the great tears rolling, and pressed one hand upon the trouble of her 
je pure young breast. 

«Tt can never, never be,’ she murmured to herself alone. ‘‘ Who 
am I, to dream of it? Something in my heart tells me it can be so 
| never, never.” 

’ RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE, ‘‘Zorna Doone.” 


SLEEP came on me, without my feeling it, and amid all the distract- 
ing cares and pressing thoughts that embarrassed me, I only awoke 

when the roll of the caleche sounded beneath my window, and warned 
ne that I must be stirring and ready for the road. 


tunity should occur of my getting away at once, and thus obviate all 


thousand conjectures that my departure, so sudden and unannounced, 
m ight give rise to. So be it, and I have now only one hope more—that 
the terms we last parted on, may prevent her appearing at the break- 


were assembled, all save Lady Jane. 
«This is too provoking, really, Mr. Lorrequer,’’ said Lady Callonby, 
with her sweetest smile, and most nate manner, ‘‘ quite too bad to lose 


Br now, that you have just joined us.’ 
AR muome, no caper with our party,” said Lord Camedey oO Tay 


~~ Every time you ery,’ said I, drawing her closer to me, “I shall _ 


Since it is to be thus, thought I, it is much better that this oppor- 


she unpleasantness of my future meeting with Lady Jane; and the © 


fast table ; with these words I entered the room, where the Callonbys © 
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friend here must not be seduced by honied words and soft speeches, . 
from the high road that leads to honors and distinctions—now for your 
instructions.”? Here his lordship entered into a very deep discussion 
as to the conditions upon which his support might be expected, and 
relied upon, which Kilkee from time to time interrupted by certain 
quizzing allusions to the low price he put pon his services, and sug- 
gested that a mission for myself should certainly enter into the com- 
pact. : 

At length breakfast was over, and Lord Callonby said, ‘‘ Now make 
your adieux, and let me see you for a moment in Sir Guy’s room; we 
have a little discussion there, in which your assistance is wanting.”” I 
accordingly took my farewell of Lady Callonby, and approached to do 
so to Lady Jane, but much to my surprise, she made me a very distant 
salute, and said in her coldest tone, ‘‘ I hope you may have a pleasant 
journey.”’ Before I had recovered my ‘surprise at this movement, 
Kilkee came forward and offered to accompany me afew miles of the 
road. Iaccepted readily the kind offer, and once more bowing to the 
ladies, withdrew. And thus it is, thought I, that I leave all my long- 
dreamed-of happiness, and such is the end of many a long day’s ardent 
expectation. When I entered my uncle’s room, my temper was cer- 
tainly not in the mood most fit for further trials, though it was doomed 
to meet them. 

‘‘ Harry, my boy, we are in great want of you here, and as time 
presses, we must state our case very briefly, You are aware, Sir Guy 
tells me, that your cousin Guy has been received among us as the suitor — 
of my eldest daughter. It has been an old compact between us to unite 
our families by ties still stronger than our very ancient friendship, and 
this match has been accordingly looked to, by us both, with much anx- 
iety. Now, although on our parts I think no obstacle intervenes, yet I 
am sorry to say, there appear difficulties in other quarters. In fact, 
certain stories have reached Lady Jane’s ears concerning your cousin — 
which have greatly prejudiced her against him, and we have reason to 
think most unfairly ; for we have succeeded in tracing some of the 
offences in question, not to Guy, but to a Mr. Morewood, who it seems 
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has personated your cousin upon more than one occasion, and not a lit- 

tle to his disadvantage. Now we wish you to sift these matters to the 

- bottom, by your going to Paris as soon as you can venture to leave Lon- 

- don—find out this man, and if possible, make all straight ; if money is 

: wanting, he must of course have it; but bear one thing in mind, that 

a any possible step which may remove this unhappy impression from my 

‘daughter’ s mind, will be of infinite service, and never forgotten by us. 

Kilkee, too, has taken some dislike to Guy. You have only, however, 

- to talk to him on the matter, and he is sure to pay attention to you.” 

« And, Harry,” said my uncle, “tell Guy 1 am much displeased that 

| he is not here ; I expected him to leave Paris with me, but some absurd 

| wager at the Jockey Club detained him.” 

| - Another thing, Harry, you may as well mention to your cousin, 

that Sir Guy has complied with every suggestion that he formerly 

% threw out—he will understand the allusion.” 

<¢ Oh, yes,’ said my uncle, “tell him roundly he shall have Elton 

; Hall; I have fitted up Marsden for myself; so no difficulty lies in that 

 quarter.”’ 

«You may add, if you like, that my present position with the gov- 

_ ernment enables me to offer him a speedy prospect of a regiment, and 

- that I think he had better not leave the army.”’ 

4 «« And say that by next post Hamercloth’s bond for the six thousand 

shall be paid off, and let him send me a note of any other large sum he 

 owes.”’ ; 

<* And above all things, no more delays. I must leave this for En- 

gland inevitably, and as the ladies will probably prefer wintering in» 
Italy——”’ 

Qh, certainly,” said my uncle, ‘ the wedding must take place.” 

. ‘“‘T scarcely can ask you to come to us on the occasion, though I ye 

.not say how greatly we should all feel gratified if you could do so,” 

_ said my lord. 

‘While this cross fire went on from both sides, I looked from one to 

oe other of the speakers. My first impression being, that having per- 

pee and een my attention to Lady Jane, they adopted this 
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‘*‘ mauvaise plaisanterie’’ as a kind of smart lesson for my guidance. 
My next impression was that they were really in earnest, but about the 
very stupidest pair of old gentlemen that ever wore hair powder. 

<‘ And this is all ?’’ said I, drawing a long breath, and inwardly ut- 
tering a short prayer for patience. 

‘Why, I believe I have mentioned everything,’’ said Lord Callon- 
by, ‘‘ except that if anything occurs to yourself that offers a prospect of 
forwarding this affair, we leave you a carte blanche to adopt it.”’ 

“¢ Of course, then,” said I, ‘‘ 1 am to understand that as no other dif- 
ficulties lie in the way than those your lordship has mentioned, the feel- 
ings of the parties, their affections, are mutual.” 

“Oh, of course, your cousin, I suppose, has made himself agreeable ; 
he is a good-looking fellow, and, in fact, 1 am not aware why they should 
not like each other, eh, Sir Guy ? ” 

“To be sure, and the Elton estates run half the shire with your Glou- 
cester property ; never was there a more suitable match.”’ 

‘“‘Then only one point remains, and that being complied with, you 
may reckon upon my services; nay, more, I promise you success. 


Lady Jane’s own consent must be previously assured to me; without 


this, I most positively decline moving a step in the matter; that once 
obtained, freely and without constraint, I pledge myself to do all you 
require.”’ 

“ Quite fair, Harry ; I perfectly approve of your scruples ; ” so say- 
ing, his lordship rose and left the room. 

“Well, Harry, and yourself, what is to be done for you; has Cal- 
lonby offered you anything yet ? ” 

“Yes, sir, his lordship has most kindly offered me the under secre- 


taryship in Ireland, but I have resolved on declining it, though I shall 


not at present say so, lest He should feel any delicacy in employing me 
upon the present occasion.’ 

“Why, is the boy deranged—decline it—what have you got in the 
world, that you should refuse such an appointment ?” 


The color mounted to my cheeks, my temples burned, and Bates: La 


should have replied to this taunt, I know not, for passion had com- 
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pletely mastered me. When Lord Callonby again entered the room, 

his usually calm and pale face was agitated and flushed, and his man- 

_ her tremulous and hurried ; for an instant, he was silent, and then turn- 

_ ing towards my uncle, he took his hand affectionately , and said,— 

*“My good old friend, I am deeply, deeply grieved ; but we must 

q abandon this scheme. I have just seen my daughter, and from the few 

~ words which we have had together, I find that her dislike to the match 
4 is invincible, and, in fact, she has obtained my promise never again to 

i allude to it. If 1 were willing to constrain the feelings of my child, you 

yourself would not- permit it. So here let us forget that we ever hoped 

Sy for, ever.calculated on a plan in which both our hearts were so deeply 

| interested.” 

These words, few as they were, were spoken with deep feeling, and, 

| for the first time, I looked upon the speaker with sincere regard. They 

_ were both silent for some minutes, Sir Guy, who was himself much 

a agitated, spoke first. ; 

. “So be it then, Callonby, and thus do I relinquish one—perhaps 

the only cheering prospect my advanced age held out tome. I have 

7 long wished to have your daughter for my niece, and since I have 

| known her, the wish has increased tenfold.” 

E ‘It was the chosen dream of all my anticipations,’”’ said Lord 

| Callonby, ‘‘ and now Jane’s affections only—but let it pass.’’ 

3 ‘And is there, then, really no remedy; can nothing be struck 
out?” 

| ** Nothing.’’ 

“Tam not quite so sure, my Lord,” said I, tremulously. } : 

“¢ No, no, Lorrequer, you are a ready-witted fellow, I know, but 

this passes even your ingenuity; besides, 1 have given her my 

} word.’’ 

a «¢ Kven so.” 

* «‘Why, what do you mean? speak out, man,” said Sir Guy ; ae Pil 

e ive you ten thousand pounds on the spot if you’ll suggest a means of 

overcoming this difficulty.” 


iN 
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“1 pledge myself to it.” 

‘< And 1, too,” said Lord Callonby, “if no unfair stratagem be 
resorted to towards my daughter. If she only give her free and willing 
consent, I agree.”’ 

“Then you must bid higher, uncle; ten thousand won’t do, for the 
bargain is well worth the money.” 

‘‘Name your price, boy, and keep your werd.” 

‘* Agreed, then—holding my uncle to his promise, I pledge myself 
that his nephew shall be the husband of Lad y Jane Callonby ; and now, 
my Lord, read Harry vice Guy, in the contract, and I am certain my 
uncle is too faithful to his plighted word, and too true to his promise 
not to say it shall be.” 

The suddenness of this rash declaration absolutely stunned them 
both, and then recovering at the same moment, their eyes met. 

“ Fairly caught, Guy,’ said Lord Callonby; ‘‘a bold stroke, if it 
only succeeds.”’ 

«« And it shall, by G—,” said my uncle. “Elton is yours, Harry ; 
and with seven thousand a year, and my nephew to boot, Callonby 
won’t refuse you.” 

There are moments in life in which conviction will follow a bold 
“coup de main,” that never would have ensued from the slow process 
of reasoning. Luckily for me, this was one of those happy intervals. 
Lord Callonby catching my uncle’s enthusiasm, seized me by the hand, 
and said,— 

“With her consent, Lorrequer, you may count upon mine, and, 
faith, if truth must be told, I always preferred you to the other.” 


‘What my uncle added, I waited not to listen to; but with one 
bound sprung from the room—dashed up stairs to Lady Callonby’s-— 
drawing-room—looking rapidly round to see if she were there, and then, — 
without paying the slightest attention to the questions of Lady Cal- 
peaby and her youngest daughter, was turning to leave the room when F 
my eyes caught the flutter of a Cashmere shawl in the garden beneath. 


In an instant the window was torn open—I stood upon the sill, and 


though the fall was some twenty feet, with one spring 1 took it, ang 


ee ee eS 
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before the ladies had recovered from their first surprise at my 
unaccountable conduct, put the finishing stroke to their amazement, 
by throwing my arms around Lady Jane, and clasping her to my 
heart. 

I cannot remember by what process I explained the change that 
_had taken place in my fortunes. I had some very vague recollection 
_ of vows of eternal love being mingled with praises of my worthy uncle, 
and the state of my affections and finances were jumbled up together, 
but still sufficiently intelligible to satisfy my beloved Jane—that, this 
time at least, I made love with something more than my own consent 
to support me. Before we had walked half round the garden, she had 
promised to be mine; and Harry Lorrequer, who rose that morning 
with nothing but despair and darkness before him, was now the happi- 


est of men. 
CHARLES LEVER, ‘Confessions of Harry Lorrequer.” 


’ LESLIE returned to her side. 

«I must speak,” he said, hoarsely. ‘It is not cruelty at a time 

. ae eas 3 it is ae desire to help, to console, to be near you in distress. 

yvou—forgive me for aa it—you.must have 
_xnovn that for months past I have loved you.’ 
~ She looked up at him wistfully, and there was a look of such pain 
‘and sorrow in her eyes that he paused, and took the hand which she © 
resigned to him without shrinking, but only to send a thrill of pain 
- through him, for the act was not that of one accepting the offer of his 


love. 
et Y es,” ee said, after a painful pause, “I did think that you must 


ie 


care for me.” 
Seas 1 do,” he whispered, earnestly, “and this is my excuse for 


"speaking now. No: don’t shrink from me. I only ask you to think: 
of me as one whose sole ey is of you, and of how he may help and 


serve you.” 
_ You have helped us in every way,” she said, sadly. 
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‘‘T have tried so hard,” he said, huskily; ‘‘ but everything has 
seemed little compared to what I wished ; and now—it is all Task: you 
will let this formal barrier between us be cast away, so that In every- 
thing I may be your help and counsellor. ~Louise, it is no time to talk 
of love,” he cried, earnestly, ‘“‘and my wooing is that of a rough, blunt 
man; and—don’t shrink from me—only tell me that some day, when 
all this pain and suffering has been softened by time, I may ask you to 
listen to me; and that now I may go away feeling you believe in my 
love and sympathy. You will tell me this?” 

She softly drew away her hand, giying him a look so full of pity 
and sorrow that a feeling akin to despair made his heart swell within 
his breast. He had read of those who resigned the world with all its 
hopes and pleasures from a feeling that their time was short here, and 
of death-bed farewells, and there was so much of this in Louise’s manner 
that he became stricken and chilled. 

It was only by a tremendous effort over self that he was able to 
summon up the strength to speak ; and, in place of the halting, hesitat- 
ing words of a few minutes before, he now spoke out earnestly and 


well. 

‘Forgive me,’’ he said; and she trembled as she shrank away to 
cover her eyes with her hand. “It was folly on my part to speak to 
you at such a time, but my love is stronger than worldly forms, and 
though I grieve to have given you pain, I cannot feel sorry that I have 
spoken the simple, honest truth. You are too sweet and true to deal 
lightly with a man’s frank,-earnest love. Forgive me—say good-bye. 
lam going away patiently—to wait.”’ 

His manner changed as he took her disengaged hand and kissed it 
tenderly and respectfully. 

*<T will not ask to see your father to-day. He is, I know, suffering 
and ill; but tell him from me that he has only to send a messenger to 
bring me here at once. I want to help him in every way. Good-bye.” 

sStop.!7? 

He was half-way to the door when that one word arrested him, and 
with a sense of delicious joy flooding his breast, he turned quickly to. 
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z ‘ listen to the words which would give him a life’s happiness. The flash 
a of joy died out as quickly as that of lightning, and in the same way 
- seemed to leave the hope that had risen scathed and dead. For there 
» was no mistaking that look, nor the tone of the voice which spoke what 
~ seemed to him the death-warrant of his love. 

i <“T could not speak,” she said, in a strange low voice full of the pain 
pm shesuffered. “ I tried to check you, but the words would not come. 
What you ask is impossible ; I could not promise. It would be cruel to 
you—unjust, and it would raise hopes that could never be fulfilled.” 
“*No, no. Don’t say that,’’ he cried appealingly. ‘‘1 have been 
premature. I should have waited patiently.” 

“¢Tt would have been the same. Mr. Leslie, you should not have 
asked this. You should not have exposed yourself to the pain of a re- 
- fusal, me to the agony of being forced to speak.” 

««T grant much of what you say,” he pleaded. ‘“‘ Forgive me.” 

5 «Do not misunderstand me,”’ she continued, after a brave effort to 
- master her emotion. ‘“ After what has passed it would be impossible. 
_ [have but one duty now; that of devoting myself to my father.” 

«You feel this,’’ he pleaded ; ‘‘ and you are speaking sincerely ; but 
wait. Pray say no more—now. There; let me say good-bye.”’ 

«‘ No,” she said sternly ; ‘‘ you shall not leave me under a misappre- 

 hension. It has been a struggle that has been almost too great ; but li 

Z : have won the strength to speak. No; Mr. Leslie, it is impossible.” 

MANVILLE FENN, ‘‘ Of High Descent.” 


GEORGE DRUMMOND’S voice broke the silence. 

«This seems your favorite haunt, Sybil,” he said. 

. Yes,” replied the girl, ‘1 love the place, its beauty and its silence ; 
Tam but a lotus-eater, after all; it is a terribly lazy habit, but it is 
very pleasant to sit here in the shade, and to listen to the cooings of the 
pigeons, and to dream.” 

«<I hope they are pleasant dreams,”’ said the young fellow with a 


‘smile. 


— 
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Sybil started, but she never answered him. 

And then there was an interval of silence. 

“Sybil,” said George Drummond, “‘ can you remember when I went 
away ?”’ ; 

«Remember it ?”’ said the girl. ‘I remember it as if it was but 


~ yesterday. Oh! how I cried, for you were my playmate and protector, 


and it seemed to me so terrible that you should leave us all to go to 
Africa, and your mother’s grief frightened me, and when | heard her 
sometimes say that perhaps you would never come back to us—like a 
child, for I was a very little thing then, George, l used to cry for com- 
pany.”’ 

<T have got your keepsake still, Sybil,’’ said the young fellow, as he 
took the necklet of glittering beads from his breast pocket; ‘‘I have 
carried them about with me ever since; they have been my talisman. 
When my fortunes were at their worst I used to take them out and 
look at them, and wonder if I should ever see again the little Sybil Ross 
who gave them to me.’ 

She never looked at him, but continued to gaze out upon the sunlit 
landscape ; and though her cheeks flushed alittle and her eyes sparkled, 


yet she did not fling him even one cold crumb of comfort. Sybil Ross 


never encouraged George Drummond, nor did she look upon her childish 
gift. . 

«What am I to do with them, Sybil?’ said George. ‘‘ Am I to 
keep them still ? ”’ 

“‘ Of course you may,’’ said the girl. ‘‘I got into terrible trouble 
about them at the time. Nurse Pringle was never tired of searching 
for them. I was examined and cross-examined, and adjured to tell the 
truth, and I lived in a perpetual fear of being found out. The fear of 


being found out, George, is a terrible thing for a child—even for a little © 


child ; but, like many other guilty people, lL escaped. As time went on, 
Nurse Pringle herself forgot about my Indian beads. And so you kept 
them all those years, George,” she said. And then she looked up at 
him and smiled. 


“They were a keepsake, you know,” said George. ‘Of course I 


~™= 
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_. kept them, and they brought me luck, ay! and they kept me straight 
- too, Sybil, and gave me hope. When I looked at the little necklace, I 


thought of my little playfellow at home, and of the old folks; and 
now,” he said, “‘I have brought them back to you, and I have got 
something I want to tell you. It isa secret, though perhaps you know 


a it already. Cannot you guess my secret, Sybil? I told it to my 
mother before I had been home a week. When I came back,” he went 


on hurriedly, ‘‘ I fell in love.”’ 
Sybil Ross started. 
** Desperately, over head and ears, in love. I felt my chance was 


_ hopeless. What hope had I, a rough chap from the colonies, in the 


race with other men—men who had had the start of me? It was very 


| hard to see those men pleading their cause with the girl I loved, while 
* I had to stand and look on in silence. That was a dreadful time, 


Sybil—a dreadful time for me; and if it had not been for my mother I 
think I should have gone back to the colony. But that seemed a cow- 


ardly sort of thing to do, and I hung on and watched them striving for 


Ps the prize, and striving, as I thought, in vain. And now, Sybil—now I 
' have come to ask you if I may keep your necklace, dear; and if you 


give me leave, it will mean a good deal, you know—a great deal for 


both of us.” 


“IT won’t pretend to misunderstand you, George. It would be mere 


"affectation to do that ; but what you hint at can never be. There can 


ae you 


~ be nothing between us, dear, but friendship. You ask me for my love. 
» I must be honest, and say, I cannot give it you. It cuts me to the 


heart to hurt you; but the thing you ask for cannot be. I feel hon- 


= ored, George. honored far beyond my poor deserts, but I cannot marry ~ 


99 
. 


“‘ Sybil,” said the young fellow, ‘it is hard to bear. I had hoped, 


, 4 I had thought, when you dismissed those admirers of yours, that I 
| might have a chance. Oh! Sibyl,’ cried George, with a groan, “I 


wish you had not a farthing in the world; but it is no good wishing 


that. You are an heiress, and you are ambitious ; you have a right to 


: look higher than a fellow like me. You are quite right. I was a fool 


«?- : ; i a 
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to have hoped it; I was a fool to have spoken. I have been like a 
little child who was crying for the moon. I see it now.” 

“* George,’ said the girl, “‘ you are crucl to talk like that. Money 
would never come between me and the man I loved. I won’t pre- 
tend that I was surprised to hear what you told me just now. 
Indeed, your mother had hinted to me as much already. Keep the 
necklace, dearest friend; you won’t refuse to do that?’’ she contin- 
ued as she gazed up pleadingly at him. ‘‘ Keep it as a remembrance 
of your little playmate in the old happy days that have passed away. 
Keep it too, dear,’’ she said, as she took his hand, “‘in token of the 
love I bear you. Be my brother still, George, as you have ever 
-been.”’ And then she placed the little necklace once more in his 
hand. He kissed the little dimpled hand, and thrust the battered 
string of beads into his breast once more. 

F. C. PHILuips, “Sybil Ross’s Marriage.” 


It was for this that he did not hear my lady coming until she stood © 


beside him, and her white gown brushed his cheek. But seeing her, he 
leaped to his feet, and the blood ran along his face, and then seemed all 
to settle in the long wound, leaving him more pale than before. And 
she said to him,— 

“Nay, do not rise, for thou art weak yet;’? but he would not be 
seated, so they stood there, side by side in the fair morning light. 
And presently she puts out her hand (no one ere reached out their hand 
as did my lady), and she just lays it on his sleeve, and saith she, “I am 


come to thank you—to thank you with all my heart and soul”—and _ 


there a sob chokes her, and she can say no more. 


Again the blood swept up across his brow ; and he said, “‘ For God’s © 


love, say no more.” 


But she answered, saying, “Nay, I have so much to say.” And ~ 


she came nearer to him for a little Space ; and her head drooped down- 


ward, like a flower full of rain. And she did knit and unknit her white 


ay 
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fingers as they hung before her. And she saith, ‘‘ There is no guerdon 
worthy such a knight, but if an thou ad 


Then all on a sudden did she reach out both arms towards him, and 
her fair hands, palms upward, and the scarlet leaped to her very brow ; 
but she lifted her little head proudly, albeit her eyes were dr apie 
; downward, and she said unto him, ‘‘ Take me, for I am thine.’ 

And he trembled from head to foot, and parting his lips as though 
to speak, reached out his arms and clasped her. 

j : And when I realized what I had done, I did drop my cross-bow and 
~ took to my heels, like one followed by goblins. 

a AMELIA Rives, ‘(4 Brother to Dragons.” 


*“ WHat have you done to annoy Mr. Hawke, Sophie ?”’ said I. 
“What have we done? You mean what have you done?’ she 
_eried. ‘‘ You have dared to admire Florence, and for that our dear 
friend here,”’ kissing her, “is commanded to drop our acquaintance.”? 
This was a tremendous stroke on Sophie’s part—I understood it—I 
| saw its prodigious value to myself—but I confess I was awed by its au- 
' dacity. That she was distressing Miss Florence to an extremity by 
_ whipping out with all this before me, I could witness in the blushing 
' face of the girl, whose instincts were apparently helpless, for she evi- 
a ently did not know whether to go or stay, or how to behave so as to 
ig give by her conduct the least possible significance to Sophie’s blunt can- 
| dor. But it wasa noble opportunity for me, though cruelly obtained, 
and, trembling as I was, and my heart beating wildly, I would not lose 


«¢ Were ten times worse than this to follow,” said I, in a low voice, 


Hawke. But if Iam to be the only impediment to your visits here, Mr. 
i: oo a at once withdraw his commands, for I will leave my kind 
Bea: ee you will do nothing of the kind, Mr. Seymour,” 
Miss Hawke, keeping her eyes rooted to the ground. ‘I shall obey my 


exclaimed 
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father, though I am disobedient now in calling; but it will not be my 
fault if your relatives do not remain the same warm friends of mine I 
have always found them.”’ = 
Here Sophie shed tears. ‘‘ Ob, Florence, you know we all love 
you! How cruel and silly your papa is 


yes, cruel and silly—boo ! 


boo!” 


And lo! while she boo’d Miss Florence pulled out her pocket- 
handkerchief and put it to her eyes. Was there ever a more moving 
sight? I protest, mates, I was very near turning to and having a bit 
of a snuffle on my own account. 

It is a most unhappy business,” said I. ‘* But there is only one 
remedy: I must go. I cannot remain in a family whose peace of mind 
Tam disturbing, and whose friends Iam alieunating. I ought never to 


have come to Clifton. What made my unclego and find me out? I 


have brought trouble on him, and misery—yes, I will say misery—on 
myself. And if you wish to know what I mean, Miss Hawke, I’ll ex- 
plain by saying that it is miserable to feel that I may have no further 
opportunity of meeting you, of being in your company, of even seeing 
you,” 

Here Sophie bounced up. ‘ Florence, before you go I want to say a 
word to Amelia about your visit. Don’t leave before I return;” and 
away she stumbled across the lawn. 

It was a neatly contrived stratagem; very transparent, and, of 
course, as easily seen through by Miss Hawke as by the impassioned 
young chap alongside of her. Possibly Sophie judged by my speech 
that I was in a fit condition to make love, and so hauled off at what she _ 
reckoned the right moment. 

‘‘T hope my cousin’s candid tongue has not vexed you, Miss Hawke,” — 
said I. ‘* You will ascribe her outspokenness to indignation. She loves: : 
and admires you, and is angry to think that she may lose you as a 
friend through no fault of her own.”’ 

** Sophie is not a girl to vex anybody, she replied. ‘‘Nor will she 
lose me as a friend.” Yel 

And FP? 


“Oh, Mr. Seymour, we must hope to meet each other occasionally 


x" 
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in our walks—that is, while you remain here,” she said, answering with 
_ some confusion ; and then, perhaps fancying that I might find more in 
that answer than she intended, she added, ‘‘ Clifton is not a very large 
_ place, and people are constantly meeting.” 

| <‘T quite understand,’’ said I, making her a little bow. ‘‘ But the 
sort of meetings you mean promise but a poor lookout for me.” 


, of even such small consolation as a passing bow might afford you,” said 
; L. she, laughing, and talking more easily, though all this while she never 
looked at me. , 

2 «<T did not say I should leave the neighborhood,’ I replied; “ only 
| that house yonder.” 

This hove the darling right into the wind’s eye again. She was all 
Ps aback in a breath, blushing, bothered, and yet liking it; couldn’t I tell 
2 that ? 
_ Miss Hawke,”’ said I, plucking up my heart for a header, and go- 
ing in, so to speak, with my eyes shut and my hands clenched, * Vm 


| buta plain young fellow—I don’t mean plain in the sense of ugliness ; 


me. my sea-training has knocked all power out of me of capering and smirk- 
- ing and stepping round an emotion like a French dancing-master. I 
| ean do no more than speak out, and though I don’t feel it is fair that I 
a should be tackling you, alone here, calling, as you have, without ex- 
 pecting to see me” (here she turned her beautiful eyes up to me for the 
| first time, as if she would say, Are you quite sure of that ?), “yet as I 
é _ may not have another chance I must tell you how deeply I admire you 
—no, no, let me be honest—let me say, love you. From the moment I 
set eyes on you sitting in that drawing-room over there, with your poor 

old dog at your feet, you have never been out of my thoughts. It 
ay, you smile—well, the time has been short 


| seems but yesterday 
ee enough. But then think how much we have been together—how kind 
and sweet and gentle you have been to me. That is no compliment, I 
q know—you could not be otherwise—of course I ought not to talk to you 
like this. Mr. Hawke would think me a villain were he behind that 
tree; but then I reckon no man ever yet told a girl he was in love with 


**But you have threatened to leave and deprive yourself, therefore, 
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her but that there was some relative who would rather he should have 
poisoned himself. You’ll go away laughing when you think of me— 
more amused than angry at my presumption. But V’ve had my say; 
you know the truth ; and let your father now head you on what course 
he will, no power on earth can prevent you from remembering that the 
young sailorfied fellow, Jack Seymour, whom you met at his uncle’s 
house, was devotedly in love with you, the first girl he ever met in his 
life whom he could break his clumsy young heart over.’ 

Mates, what do you say to this as a love-speech ? how does it read? 

I know it’s an outburst that staggers me to recall—plenty of it, too, 
mind you, and handsomely rounded, like a bit of Parliament jaw. Well 

I remember it, and that you may not think I’ve improved it in the writ- 
ing, let me tell you you have the very words I used. It gave her time 
to rally, and she stood up and, looking at me bravely, ‘“‘ Rest assured, 
Mr. Seymour,’’ says she, ‘that let my future be what it will, I shall — 
always remember what you have said to me with pride’’—and my darl- 
ing was going on, but her color suddenly failed her, she put out her 
hand and said ‘* Good-bye.”’ 

““Won’t you wait for ee ?”? said I, keeping hold of her han 
** Don’t go without seeing her. 

She smiled faintly, and replied, ‘‘ Sophie has forgotten us. Besides, 
though I am not breaking my word to papa, for I cowld not make him 
the promise he wanted, I am here against his wish, and must go. 
Good-bye.” And in a moment she was walking quickly to the gate, 
watched by me, who for love of her would have ‘cheerfully consented to 4 
crawl on my hands and knees after her to her father’s house, merely to 
kiss the imprint of her feet. 

CLARK RUSSELL, “‘Jack’s Courtship.”’ . 


RUTHERFORD came up to me with his hands full of ferns and flowers. 
He laid them down on the grass, and, looking at me earnestly, asked if_ 
I would now give him an answer to his question. 
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___ I told him that I would answer him with the utmost sincerity that I 
Ea was capable of, that I was grateful for his attachment, and honored by 
5 it, but that it had taken me utterly by surprise, and I was unable to 
- say that I returned it as it deserved to be returned. 

| 4 << Do you think it impossible you ever should return it, dear?’ he 
2 _asked, very gently. 

- «WhatamItosay? Would it be fair or right to keep you in sus- 
=! pense on such a subject—to bid you wait and hope, and then, perhaps, 
i say, ‘ No, I find you are not so dear to me as the man should be whom 
| I take for my husband?’ I know very well that, as regards all 
| worldly circumstances, you would be offering everything and receiving 
ie nothing in exchange.” 

4 «‘ There is only one thing I want, or ought to want, in exchange, 
|  Catherine—the true heart of a true woman.”’ 

“ Yes, and that is what you deserve to have; but 1 cannot tell you 
ie that you have mine yet.” 

«‘ Ah,” he cried eagerly, taking my right hand between both his, 
me << that < yet’ is a drop of honey enough to sweeten many harsher words 
_ than you have said, or are likely to say to me bi? 

_- * But pray understand—believe that I am speaking the sheer plain 
3 truth from the depth of my conscience—I promise nothing.”’ 

ad *« Gatherine,’’ said he, still holding my hand, and looking at me with 
= smile that was very tender and sweet, “ I almost believe—I do begin 
to hope—that you have a wee bit of love for me hidden in some corner 
of your heart.” 

‘‘] think so, too,’”’ I answered, simply; ‘‘ only not enoug a 

3 «¢ Will you let me ask you again for an answer to my question at 
> the end of this week ? You talked of its not being fair to keep me in 
suspense, and to make me wait, but would it not be more unfair to turn 
“me off whilst you are, still uncertain of your own feelings? I under- 
- stand now that the very circumstance which I thought would help my 
‘suit with you has been against me. But sweet little Lucy’s conversa- 
| tion had a special charm for me—she talked, and let me talk, of you.’ 
«J never guessed—how could I guess ?”” JT murmured. 
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‘‘May I ask you again in a week? Meanwhile I promise not to_ 


importune you; and don’t fear that I shall reproach you if you are 
unable to give.me a favorable answer. You have been as honest as 
the day with me. He must be a false loon himself who could misinter- 
pret a soul so crystal-clear. May I ask again in a week? Come, a fair 
“es, ori No!” 

“< Yes.”’ 

“‘ God bless you, Catherine!’’ With that he dropped my hand, and 
resumed his usual manner—a considerate delicacy of behavior to which 
I was not insensible. 

FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, “Among Aliens.” 


THE lovers were now alone; and it will, I question not, appear 
strange to many readers, that those, who had so much to say to one 
another when danger and difficulty attended their conversation, and 
who seemed so eager to rush into each other’s arms when so many 


bars lay in their way, now, that with safety they were at liberty to - 1 


Say or do whatever they pleased, should both remain for some time 
silent and motionless ; insomuch that a stranger of moderate sagacity 
might have well concluded, they were mutually indifferent : but so it 
was, however strange it may seem; both sat with their eyes cast 
downwards on the ground, and for some minutes continued in perfect 
silence. Mr. Jones, during this interval, attempted once or twice to 
speak, but was absolutely incapable, muttering only, or rather sighing 


out, some broken words; when Sophia at length, partly out of pity 
to him, and partly to turn the discourse from the subject, which she 
knew well enough he was endeavoring to open, said, ‘‘ Sure, sir, you are | 


the most fortunate man in the world in this discoyery.”’ 


“And can you really, madam, think me so fortunate,” said Jones, — 


sighing, “ while I have incurred your displeasure ? ”’ 


““ Nay, sir,’’ says she, “as to that, you know best whether you have 


deserved it.”’ 
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‘Indeed, madam,’’ answered he, ‘you yourself are as well apprised 

of all my demerits. Mrs. Miller has acquainted you with the whole 
~ truth. O, my Sophia! am I never to hope for forgiveness ray 

“<T think, Mr. Jones,” said she, ‘“‘ I may almost depend on your own 

_ justice, and leave it to yourself to pass sentence on your own Con- 


a .- « Alas, madam !”’ answered he, “‘ it is mercy, and not justice, which 
' Timplore at your hands. Justice I know must condemn me; yet not 
. 7 for the letter I sent to Lady Bellaston: of that I most solemnly declare 
a you have had a true account.”’ 

He then insisted much on the security given him by Nightingale, 
' of a fair pretense for breaking off, if, contrary to their expectations, 
a her ladyship should have accepted his offer ; but confessed that he had 
* been guilty of a great indiscretion, to put such a letter as that into 


; q her power, ‘‘ which,” said he, “ I have dearly paid for, in the effect it 


"has upon you.” 
# «TJ do not, I cannot,” says she, ‘believe other wise of that letter 
than you would have me. My conduct, I think, shows you clearly I do 
. not believe there is much in that: and yet, Mr. Jones, have IT not enough 
= to resent ? After what passed at Upton, so soon to engage in a new 
. amour with another woman, while I fancied, and you pretended, your 
2 heart was bleeding for me? Indeed, you have acted strangely. Can I 
4 believe the passion you have professed to me to be sincere? Or, if 1 
! 4 can, what happiness can Tassure myself of with a man capable of so 
much inconstancy ?” 
4 «*Q, my Sophia,”’ cries he, «do not doubt the sincerity of the purest 
a passion that ever inflamed a human breast. Think, most adorable 
creature, of my unhappy situation, of my despair. Could I, my Sophia, 
9 have flattered myself with the most distant hopes of being ever per- 
- 2 mitted to throw myself at your feet in the manner I do now, it would 
not have been in the power of any other woman to have inspired 
a a thought which the severest chastity could have condemned. Incon- — 
 gtancy to you! O Sophia, if you can have goodness enough to pardon 
a what is past, do not let any cruel future apprehensions shut your mercy 
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against me. No repentance was ever more sincere. O, let it reconcile 
me to my heaven in this dear bosom.”’ 

“Sincere repentance, Mr. Jones,’ answered she, “ will obtain the 
pardon of a sinner; but it is from one who is a perfect judge of that 
sincerity : a human mind may be imposed on; nor is there any infallible 
method to prevent it. You must expect, however, that if I can be pre- 
vailed on by your repentance to pardon you, I will at least insist on the 
strongest proof of its sincerity.” 

“Name any proof in my power,” answered J ones, eagerly. 

“Time,” replied she ; “‘ time alone, Mr. J. ones, can convince me that 
you are a true penitent, and have resolved to abandon these vicious 
courses, which I should detest you for, if I imagined you capable of 
persevering in them.’’ 

“Do not imagine it,’’ cries Jones; ‘on my knees I entreat, I 
implore your confidence—a confidence which it shall be the business of 
my life to deserve.” 

“‘ Let it, then,” said she, ‘“be the business of some part of your life 
to show me you deserve it. I think I have been explicit enough in 
assuring you, that when I see you merit my confidence, you will obtain 
it. After what is past, sir, can you expect I should take you upon your 
word ?”’ 

He replied, “‘ Don’t believe me upon my word; I have a better se- 
curity, a pledge for my constancy, which it is impossible to see and to 
doubt.”’ 

“What is that ? ” said Sophia, a little surprised. 

“I will show you, my charming angel,’’ cries Jones, seizing her 
hand, and carrying her to the glass; “there, behold it there, in that 
lovely figure, in that face, that shape, those eyes, that mind which 
shines through those eyes. Can the man who shall be in possession of 


these, be inconstant ? Impossible, my Sophia ! They would fix a Dori- 


mant, a Lord Rochester. You could not doubt it if you could see your- 
self with any eyes but your own.” . 


Sophia blushed, and half smiled ; but forcing again her brow into a _ 


frown,— 
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“Tf Iam to judge,” said she, “of the future by the past, my image 
will no more remain in your heart when I am out of your sight than it 
will in this glass when I am out of the room.” 
«By Heaven, by all that is sacred,” said Jones, “ 
of my heart.”’ 


it never was out 


“Well,” said Sophia, “the proof of this must be from time. Your 


_ isfaction in the alteration ; you will now want no opportunity of being 
_ hear me, and convincing me that your mind is altered, too.” 

“O,my angel!” cries Jones, ‘‘ how shall I thank thy goodness ? 
5; “And are you so oun to own that you have a satisfaction in my prosper- 
‘ity? Believe me, believe me, madame, it is you alone have given a rel- 
h to that prosperity, since I owe to it the dear hope—O, my Sophia, 
let it not be a distant one. I will be all obedience to your commands ; I 
/ will not dare to press anything farther than you permit me; yet let me 
_ entreat you to appoint a short trial. O, tell me when I may expect you 
will be convinced of what is most solemnly true.”’ 
«When I have gone voluntarily thus far, Mr. Jones,” said she, “I 
expect not to be pressed; nay, I will not.” 

QO, do not look unkindly thus, my Sophia,” cries he; “Ido not, I 
Yet permit me at least once more to beg you would 
ix the period. O, consider the impatience of love!” 

Aw twelvemonth, perhaps,”’ said she. 

“QO, my Sophia,” cries he, ‘‘ you have named an eternity.”’ 

«‘ Perhaps it may be something sooner, ““T will not be 


teased. If your passion for me be what I would have it, I think you 


dare not press you. 


’? says she. 


may now be easy.” 

_“FBasy, Sophia ?—call not such an exulting happiness as mine by so 
cold a name. O, transporting thought! Am I not assured that the 
plessed day will come when I shall call you mine; when fears shall be 
no more ; when I shall have that dear, that vast, that exquisite, ecsta- 
delight of making my Sophia happy ?”’ 

_¢Tndeed, sir,” said she, ‘‘ that day is in your own power.” 

s «0, my dear, my divine angel,” cried he, ‘‘ these words have, made 


‘situation, Mr. Jones, is now altered, and I assure you I have great sat- 
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me mad with joy. But I must, I will thank those dear lips which have 
so sweetly pronounced my bliss.” 
He then caught her in his arms, and kissed her withanardorhehad 


never ventured before. 
HENRY FIELDING, ‘‘ Tom Jones.”’ 


Meantime Hume has gone upstairs, and entered the room where 
Nan is. Upon the threshold he stops short, cut to the heart at the 
sight before him—at that slender, lovely, most forlorn figure, lying 


SS a ee a 


prone upon a table, sobbing as if its heart would break. 

“Tam sorry it is as bad as this,” begins he, haltingly. ‘‘If you 
could only Pe, 

At his first words she springs to her feet and confronts him. 


“Tf I could only do what ?”’ she cries. ‘‘ Is there really anything I 
can do,to escape from you? Anything that will set me free both from 
you and slanderous tongues? Is there?’’ He is silent. ‘‘ If you know 
of anything, if there is any smallest idea of the sort in your mind— 
Oh!” with a heavy sob, ‘‘I do beseech you, tell it me.” 

“Why should you care so much for the absurd tittle-tattle of a small ig 
country town ?”’ says he, evasively, his eyes on the ground. 

** How should I not care? And, besides, it is not altogether of my- 
self lam thinking. There are the girls; Penelope would be made mis- _ 
erable a hundred times a day by unkind ‘insinuations about me. And 
later on it might perhaps reflect on them. Absurd as you call it, still — 
those women at home have tongues that can sting; and though I could — 
defy them, knowing how unjust it all was, I should, for all that, be 
made unhappy by them. I could not endure it. I will not. Can you 
not imagine how nasty Julia would be, for example. But,” earnestly, d 
“if you could think of something that would reduce them all t 
silence ! ”’ ) 

““ Well, I have thought of something,” says he, slowly. 

“Yes; well?’ breathlessly. 

“Your uncle told you of it. See here,” putting up his hand to ares. 
the rush of anger he sees upon her face, ‘‘ what is the use of discussir S 
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a the matter further? There is no way to escape from the gossip of your 
~ county except by marrying me.”’ 

a Oh!” eries she, and that is all just then, but there is strong mean- 
re ing in the simple ejaculation—hatred, contempt, despair. Stung by it, 
| he turns on her. 

a “Then don’t marry me!” he says, vehemently. “ This enforced 
_ journey of yours in England with me is not so unexampled, or altogether 
' ~ unpardonable an affair that you need wreck your life upon it. Surely, 
9 the unkind comments of your so-called friends would be a lesser evil than 
| taking my name ?” 

3 “Tt is an easy inatter for you to argue,” says she, with bitter 
Ey _ reproach. «< You have got to endure nothing.” 

ie “T have got to endure your most unjust anger.’ 

* Unjust !”’ 

= “‘Cruelly unjust. But I know there is little use in trying to convince 
Ee you of that at present. ‘‘If,’’ speaking more gently now and regarding 
| _ her wistfully, “if you will indeed trust yourself to me, Nan—if Lam to 
| believe the message your uncle brought me, I swear to you that you 
é | will never regret it.” 

a “No; but you shall,”’ passionately, ‘‘ I promise you that. I promise 
2 ‘it to myself also. Why ”—flashing round at him—‘‘ why do you want 
a to marry me? What is there in me that you should care to make me 
4 oe wife? ”’ 

You know,” replies he, sullenly, “I love you.’ 

«Love! Is that love that can gain no return but hatred? That 
can create in the heart of her you profess to love only contempt and 
scorn? Oh, do not believe it. This marriage will make you a thou- 
- sand times more unhappy than it will make me.”’ 

i «JT am content to make a trial of it,’’ says he, steadily. At this a 
"little passionate cry breaks from her. 

. «Oh, when you look like that—when you speak so, I— Do you 
know what makes me dislike you so much? It is because you do not 
geem even sorry about it all. It is because I believe that even if you 
id know a way out of it—a way that would leave me free—you would 
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not tell me of it. You look as though you were determined to keep me 
to this marriage.” 

“That is how I feel,’’ says Hume, slowly, yet as if breathing with 
difficulty. Perhaps he hardly means quite what he has said, but her 
manner, her glance, her whole air has enraged him. 

There is a pause. 

“Well,” says she at last, with a long, long sigh, and a change of 
tone, that leaves her voice cold, and soft, and menacing, “so be it then. 
It is allover. I shall marry you; but I warn you beforehand that I 
shall make you repent this hour. Ill take your name, I’ll go through 


Sa ee ee a a en 


the ceremony of marriage with you, but a greater mockery than that 
ceremony will be never yet was known. I shall neither love, nor honor, 
nor obey you. Honor! You! you!” She stops here, not from want 
of words, apparently, but from excess of passion. 

It is at this unlucky moment that Mr. Blake chooses to put a 
cautious head inside the door. He has grown alarmed at the length of 
time that has elapsed since Hume went upstairs. 

“Tf I might suggest——”’ begins he. ; 

“Go away!” cries Nan, sharply, severely, who is quivering in | 

every nerve, and who is making a desperate battle with herself to 
refrain from the humiliation of tears—tears that are dangerously near 
her. 

Mr. Blake, as if pulled by a string from outside, precipitately disap- 
pears and goes slowly down the staircase once more, mopping his head 
as he goes. His poor head! When was it so muddled as it is to-day ? 
And what is to be the end of it all? 

“‘T suppose I shall have to dine with her,” says the wretched man, 
with a profound sigh. 

Meantime the two in the drawing-room are standing glaring at each 
other. 

‘*You shall honor me in time,” says Hume at last, with an icy 
determination. ‘‘ You may never love and never obey me, but I shall 
compel you to honor me.” 


There is something in his voice that arrests her attention. Ted 
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neither frightens nor subdues her, but it rouses her curiosity so far 
_ that, bent on analyzing this new development of his, she forgets to 
_ thrust another spear at him. 

_  “ My sister will call on you to-morrow,”’ he says after awhile. ‘She 


will ask you to stay with her until our marriage is accomplished. I 


f 
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_ should wish you to accept her invitation.’ 


4 Ss 


4 “Should you?” says Nan, simply, who has now got over her aston- — 
; ishment, and has placed the development. “‘ Well, that decides it, then. 
pt 7. accept it. My uncle’s house is naturally the best home 


- for me.” ; 
aa ‘ Not under the circumstances. If you wish to avoid the scandal 
_ you so dread, you had better let the world know that my sister has re- 


7 


ceived you before our marriage.” 

“Our! Oh,’ cries she, ‘‘ how I hate to be connected with you in 
any way. Well, I shall hate your sister!” 
© Because she is mine? ”’ bitterly. 
«For that reason alone, if there is no other; and I shall not stay 
| with her.” 
JT beg you not to do this thing,’’ says Hume, ‘‘ for your own sake 
entirely. It will give a correct coloring to the whole aifady 
E © And save your wife from being talked about,” says she, recklessly. 
Well, I sha’n’t doit. Ishall not help you inany way. You say you 
are determined to marry me; you can do so, and take the conse- 
-quences.”’ 
a «You think to prevent me from marrying you, and to force me into 
showing you another way out of your difficulties,’ says Hume. ‘ But 
you overrated my abilities. I know of no other way. And bib 
x ou defy the public or not, I am still equally bent on marrying you.’ 
© You are bent on your own ruin then,” says she, with a quietude 
‘that contrasts oddly with her late anger. “ There, go! Iam tired.” 
- He moves toward the door, but suddenly changing his mind, comes 
ack to her, and seizes her hands. There is great misery, greater love 
in his eyes. 
 « Nan,” says he, “ you told me you loved no one else. You told me 
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that, with so true a face that I can not, I dare not disbelieve it. Tell — 


me so again.”’ 
““T’ll tell you more,’’ says she, vehemently. ‘‘ That now it seems to 
me that I hate all the world. But above all, I hate you!” ' . 
‘‘] would rather you hate me than that you loved another,’’ replies 
he, passionately. * He presses her hands hard for a moment, then drops 
them and leaves the room. 
THe Ducusss, ‘A Born Coquette.”? — 


Now Tim and Miss La Creevy had met very often’, and had always 
been very chatty and pleasant together—had always been great friends 
—and consequently it was the most natural thing in the world that Tim, 
finding that she still sobbed, should endeavor to console her. As Miss 
La Creevy sat on a large, old-fashioned window-seat where there was 
ample room for two, it was also natural that Tim should sit down beside 
her ; and as to Tim’s being unusually spruce and particular in his attire 
that day, why, it was a high festival and a great occasion, and that was 
the most natural thing of all. 

Tim sat down beside Miss La Creevy, and crossing one leg over the 
other so that his foot—he had very comely feet, and happened to. be 
wearing the neatest shoes and black silk stockings possible—should 
come easily within the range of her eye, said, in a soothing way: 

“Don’t cry !” 

““T must,”’ rejoined Miss La Creevy. 

“No, don’t,” said Tim. ‘Please don’t; pray don’t.” 

*“T am so happy !”’ sobbed the little woman. 

“Then laugh,” said Tim. ‘Do laugh.” 


What in the world Tim was doing with his arm it was impossible to q 


conjecture ; but he knocked his elbow against that part of the window 
which was quite on the other side of Miss La Creevy; and it is clear 
that it could have no business there. 

“Do laugh,” said Tim, “or I'll ery.” 

** Why should you cry ?”’? asked Miss La Creevy, smiling. 
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_ ** Because I’m happy, too,”’ said Tim. ‘*‘ Weare both happy, and I 
_ Should like to do as you do.” 

Surely there never was a man who fidgeted as Tim must have done 
_ then, for he knocked the window again 


almost in the same place—and 
_ Miss La Creevy said she was sure he’d break it. 
~“T knew,” said Tim, ‘‘ that you would be pleased wash this scene.”’ 


La Creevy. ‘Nothing could have delighted me half so much.” 

Why on earth should Miss La Creevy and Tim Linkinwater have said 
allthis ina whisper? It was no secret. And why should Tim Linkin- 
_ water have looked so hard at Miss La Creevy, and why should Miss La 
_Creevy have looked so hard at the ground ? 

“Tt’s a pleasant thing,” said Tim, “‘to people like us, who have 
"passed all our lives in the world alone, to see young folks that we are 
fond oe brought together with so many years of happiness before 
/ them.’ 

' & An!” eried the little woman, with all her heart. ‘That itis!” , 


= x 


- Although,” pursued Tim, “‘although it makes one feel quite 


"solitary and cast away. Now, don’t it?” 
Miss La Creevy said she didn’t know. And why should she say she 
a didn’t know? Because she must have known whether it did or not. 
_ Tt’s almost enough to make us get married after all, isn’t it?” 
~ said Tim. 
Qh, nonsense! ’’ replied Miss La Creevy, laughing.‘‘ We are too 
old.” 
< Not a bit,’ said Tim ; ‘‘ we are too old to be single. Why shouldn’t 
| we both be married, instead of sitting through the long winter evenings 
by our solitary firesides ? Why shouldn’t we make one fireside of it, 
and marry each other ?’’- 
; fs «© Qh, Mr. Linkinwater, you’re joking !” 
. «No, no, I’m not. I’m not indeed,” said Tim. ‘I will, if you 
will. Do, my dear!” 
“Tt would make people jauieh So.’ 
“Let ’em laugh,’ cried Tim, stoutly, “we have good tempers I 


“Tt was very thoughtful and kind to remember me,’ returned Miss ~ 
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know, and we’ll laugh too. Why, what hearty laughs we have had 
since we’ve known each other !’’ 

*“So we have,’’ cried Miss La Creevy—giving way a little, as Tim 
thought. 

“It has been the happiest time in all my life; at least, away from 


9? 


the counting house and Cheeryble Brothers,’ said Tim. ‘‘ Do, my 
dear! Now say you will.” 

“No, no, we mustn’t think of it,’? returned Miss La Creevy. 
“What would the brothers say?” 

“Why, God bless your soul!” cried Tim, innocently, “you don’t 
suppose I should think of such a thing without their knowing it! Why 
they left us here on purpose.’’ 

“T can never look ’em in the face again!’’ exclaimed Miss La 
Creevy, faintly. 

“Come!” said Tim. “ Let’s be a comfortable couple. We shall 
live in the old house here, where I have been for four-and-forty year ; 
we shall go to the old church, where I’ve been every Sunday morning’ 
all through that time ; we shall have all my old friends about us—Dick, 
the archway, the pump, the flower-pots, and Mr. Frank’s children, and 
Mr. Nickleby’s children that we shall seem like grandfather and grand- 
mother to. Let’s be a comfortable couple, and take care of each other ! 
And if we should get deaf, or lame, or blind, or bedridden, how glad we 
Shall be that we have somebody we are fond of always to talk to and sit 
with! Let’s be a comfortable couple. Now do, my dear!” 

Five minutes after this honest and straightforward speech, little Miss 
La Creevy and Tim were talking as pleasantly asif they had been mar- 
ried for a score of years, and had never once quarreled all the time; 
and five minutes after that, when Miss La Creevy had bustled out to see | 
if her eyes were red and to put her hair to rights, Tim moved with a | 
stately step toward the drawing-room, exclaiming as he went, ‘‘ There 
an’t such another woman in all London! I &now there an’t!”’ 


CHARLES DICKENS, “ Nicholas Nickleby.’’ 
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«Tp youcan’t bear to think of it, that almost looks asif you regretted 
what you had done,”’ he said quietly, after he had looked on at her hur- 
ried proceedings for some moments. 
oe * | don’t regret it,” she answered shortly. ‘I don’t regret what I 
_ did. I couldn’t have done anything else. I only regret what it has 
- cost me. At least’’—and then suddenly she ceased from her hasty 
_ plucking—“ what I mean is, I have regretted it a great deal. It ha 
4 bothered me dreadfully ; but—well, you know, it is no use going on 
fretting about it now.” 

Vs ** Certainly not,’’ he assented in his fullest tones. 


They were walking in the garden, and it was early in the evening. 
_ He said to her suddenly after a little silence : 

3 ! “And so now you have made up your mind to remain a poor 
woman?” 

| <¢ Yes,’’ she replied briefly. 

‘* For the rest of your life probably ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes; no doubt, for the rest of my life.” 

«Well, lama poor man,” he said. ‘‘ Will you come to me?”’ 
They both stood still. The color had risen to her face. 

«You are the only woman I have ever loved,’’ he said. ‘ But I 
q suppose I need not tell you that. I suppose you have known all along 
_ how it has been with me?” 

: «¢ All along ?’”’ she only repeated, wonderingly. 

is “ Well, I will say, at any rate, ever since the time of your accident. 
But in reality that was not the beginning of it. The beginning of it, I 
e believe, dates from the day you ducked Bertie in the pond.”’ 

ag ‘Oh, that is nonsense!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You shouldn’t laugh 
at me.” 

«« Why shouldn’t I?” he answered, frankly. “‘ I have laughed at 
you many a time, and I hope to laugh many a time more. But I love 


you, too,” he added, suddenly, in a different tone, ‘‘down to the very 


bottom of my heart.” 
She tried to make some answer ; but not a word would come. They 
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stood for another moment or two apart and in silence, and then he 
approached her nearer, and took her hand. . 

He took it, and held it so fast that she could hardly have dente it 
from him if she had tried ; but she did not try. She stood by his side, 
mute—conquered—content. 

“Tf we had not known one another at Wilmotes, did it ever strike 
you that you could have married Cecil ?*’ he asked her, abruptly, after 
a little while. 

She lifted up her eyes to him at this. She had not lifted them much 
yet, but the comedy of this question almost took away her shyness. 

“Did it ever strike me?’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Why, if it hadn’t been 
for that !—why,’’ she exclaimed, breaking into an irrepressible laugh, 
“how could I have done anything else ? ”’ 

It had been a day of excitement. The morning had brought Dick’s 
invitation to Wilmotes; the evening brought a bewildering piece of 
news—such news that Susan dropped into her chair when she heard it, 
and the Rector gasped a startled ‘‘ God bless me!” 

But after a moment or two he at least recovered himself, and with a 
face in which smiles wrestled for the victory with something that was 
near to tears, he grasped Dr. Brydon by the hand, and said that what 
he had told him made him glad ; for Diana was the best daughter—the 
best daughter, he said 

And then she suddenly put her arms about his neck, and his sentence 
never reached an end. 


GEORGIANA M. Oratk, “Diana.”? 


THEY carried me to a shed in the great court of Gleys, and set me 


on straw ; and there, till far into the afternoon, I lay betwixt swooning — 


and trembling, while Delia bath’d my head in water from the sea, for 
no other was to be had. And about four in the afternoon the horror 
left me, so that I sat up and told my story pretty steadily. 

“What of the house?’”’ I ask’d, when the tale was done, and a 
company sent to search the east cliff from the beach. 
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** All perish’d!”’ said Delia, and then smiling, ‘‘I am houseless as 
ever, Jack.”’ 

** And have the same good friends.” 

“‘That’s true. But listen—for while you have lain here, Billy and 
[ have put our heads together. He is bound for Brest, he says, and has 
agreed to take me and such poor chattels as are saved, to Brittany, 
where I know my mother’s kin will have a welcome for me, until these 
troubles be pass’d. Already the half of my goods is aboard the ‘ God- 
send,’ and a letter writ to Sir Bevill, begging him to appoint an honest 
man as my steward. What think you of the plan? ”’ 

“It seems a good plan,”’ I answer’d slowly; ‘‘ the England that now 
is, is no place for a woman. When do you sail?” 

*¢ As soon as you are recover’d, Jack.” 

“Then that’s now.’’ I got on my feet, and drew on my boots (that 
Matt. Soames had found in the laurel bushes and brought). My knees 
trembled a bit, but nothing to matter. 

« Art looking downcast, Jack.”’ 

Said I: ‘‘ How else should I look, that am to lose thee in an hour 
or more ?”” 

She made no reply to this, but turned away to give an order to the 
sailors. 

The last of Delia’s furniture was hardly aboard, when we heard 
great shouts of joy, and saw the men returning that had gone to search 
the cliff. They bore between them three large oak coffers ; which being 
broke, we came on an immense deal of old plate and jewels, besides over 
£300 in coin’d money. There were two more left behind, they said, be- 
sides several small bags of gold. The path up the cliff was hard to 
climb, and would have been impossible, but for the iron ladder they 
found ready fixt for Master Tingcomb’s descent. In the hole (that 
could not. be seen from the beach, the shelf hiding it) was tackle for 
lowering the chest; and below a boat moor’d, and now left high and 
dry by the tide. Doubtless, the arch-rascal had waited for his com- 
rades to return, whom Matt. Soames and I had scar’d out of all stomach 
to do so. His body was nowhere found. , The sea had washed it off ; 
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but the sack they recover’d, and found to hold the choicest of Delia’s 
heir-looms. Within an hour the remaining coffers and the money-bags 
were safe in the vessel’s hold. 


The sun was setting, as Delia and I stood on the beach, beside the 
boat that was to take Ler from me. Aboard the ‘“‘ Godsend’’ I could 
hearthe anchor lifting, and the men singing, as, holding Molly’s bridle, 
Theld out my hand to the dear maid who with me had shar’d so many 
a peril. 

“Is there any more to come?” she ask’d. 

“No,” said I, and God knows my heart was heavy; “ nothing to 
come but ‘ Farewell!’ ” 

She laid her small hand in my big palm, and glancing up, said very 
pretty and demure— 

“And shall I leave my best? Wilt not come, too, dear Jack ?”’ 

“Delia !’? Istammer’d. ‘ What is this? I thought you lov’d me 
not.” 
** And so did I, Jack; and thinking so, I found I loved thee better 


than ever. Fie on thee, now! May not a maid change her mind with- 


out being forced to such unseemly, brazen words ?”’? And she heav’d a 
mock sigh. 

But as I stood and held that little hand, I seem’d across the very 
mist of happiness to read a sentence written, and_spoke it, perforce and 
slow, as with another man’s mouth— 

“Delia, you only have I lov’d, and will love! Blithe would I be to 
live with you, and to serve you would blithely die. In sorrow, then, 
call for me, or in trust abide me. But go with you now—I may not.”’ 

She lifted her eyes, and looking full into mine, repeated slowly the 
verse we had read at our first meeting— 


““Tn a wife’s lap, as in a grave, 
Man’s airy notions mix with earth——’ 


—thou hast found it, sweetheart—thou hast found the Splendid Spur!” 


She broke off, and clapp’d her hands together very merrily ; and 
then, as a tear started— 
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* But thou’lt come for me, ere long, Jack? Else Iam sure to blame 
some other woman. Stay——’’ 

She drew off her ring, and slipt it on my little finger. 

*“‘'There’s my token! Now give me one to weep and be glad over.” 

Having no trinkets, I gave my glove; and she kiss’d it twice, and 
put it in her bosom. 

“<7 have no need of this ring,” said I; ‘‘ for look !’’ and I drew forth 
the lock 1 had cut from her dear head, that morning among the alders 
by Kennet side, and worn ever since over my heart. ‘‘ Wilt marry no 


‘man till I come? ’’ 


** Now, that’s too hard a promise,”’ said she, laughing, and shaking 
her curls. 

«Too hard!” 

““Why, of course. Listen, sweetheart—a true woman will not 
change her mind; but, oh! she dearly loves to be able to! So, bating © 
this, here’s my hand upon it—now, fie, Jack! and before all these 
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mariners !—well, then, if thou must 


I watch’d her standing in the stern and waving, till she was under 
the ‘‘ Godsend’s”’ side; then turn’d, and mounting Molly, rode inland 
to the wars. 

Q, ‘‘ The Splendid Spur.” 


GEOFFREY came down to breakfast about eleven o’clock on the 
morning of that day the first hours of which he had spent at Euston 
Station. Not seeing Effie, he asked Lady Honoria where she was, and 
was informed that Anne, the French bonne, said the child was not well, 


-and that she had kept her in bed to breakfast. 


‘¢ Do you mean to say that you have not been up to see what is the ~ 
matter with her ?’’ asked Geoffrey. 

“No, not yet,” answered his wife. ‘I have had the dressmaker 
here with my new dress for the duchess’s ball to-morrow ; it’s lovely, 
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but I think that there is a little too much of that creamy lace 
about it.” 

With an exclamation of impatience, Geoffrey rose and went upstairs. 
He found Effie tossing about in bed, her face fiushed, her eyes wide 
open, and her little hands quite hot. 

“Send for the doctor at once,’’ he said. 

The doctor came and examined the child, asking her if she had wet 
her feet lately. 

“Yes, I did, two days ago. I wet my feet in a puddle in the 
street,” she answered. ‘“But Anne did say that they would soon get 
dry if [held them to the fire, because my other boots was not clean. 
Oh, my head does ache, daddie.”’ 

“Ah,” said the doctor, and then covering the child up, took Geof- 
frey aside and told him that his daughter had got a mild attack of 
' Inflammation of the lungs. There was no cause for anxiety, only she 
must be looked after and guarded from chills. 

Geoffrey asked if he should send for a trained nurse. 

“Oh, no,” said the doctor. ‘I do not think it is necessary, at any 
rate at present. I will tell the nurse what to do, and doubtless your 
wife will keep an eye on her.”’ 

So Anne was called up, and vowed that she would guard the cher- 
ished child like the apple of her eye. Indeed, no, the boots were not 
wet—there was a little, a very little mud on them, that was all. 

“Well, don’t talk so much, but see that you attend to her prop- 
erly,” said Geoffrey, feeling rather doubtful, for he did not trust Anne. 
However, he thought he would see himself that there was no neglect. 
When she heard what was the matter, Lady Honoria was much put out. 

“‘ Really,” she said, “children are the most vexatious creatures in 
the world. The idea of her getting inflammation of the lungs in this 
unprovoked fashion! The end of it will be that I shall not be able to 
go to the duchess’s ball to-morrow night ; and she was so kind about 
it, she made quite a point of my coming ; besides, I have bought that 
lovely new dress on purpose. I should never have dreamed of going 
to so much expense for anything else.’ ; 
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‘Don’t trouble yourself,’ said Geoffrey. ‘‘ The House does not sit 
to-morrow ; I will look after her. Unless Effie dies in the interval, you 
will certainly be able to go to the ball.”’ 

<< Dies—what nonsense! The doctor says that it is a very slight 
attack. Why should she die? ”’ 

«‘T am sure I hope that there is no fear of anything of the sort, 
“Honoria—only she must be properly looked after. I do not trust this 
7 i “woman Anne. I have half a mind to get in a trained nurse, after all.” 

«Well, if you do, she will have to sleep out of the house, that’s all. 
Amelia (Lady Garsington) is coming up to-night, and I must have 
somewhere to put her maid, and there is no room for another bed in 
Effie’s room.”’ 
| «< Oh, very well, very well,’’ said Geoffrey, “‘1I dare say that it will 
4 be all right; but if Effie gets any worse, you will please understand 

that room must be made.” 
& But Effie did not get worse. She remained much about the same. 
Geoffrey sat at home all day and employed himself in reading briefs ; 
fortunately he had not to go to court. About six o’clock he went down 
tothe House, and having dined very simply and quietly, took his seat 
and listened to some dreary talk, which was being carried on for the 
benefit of the reporters, about the adoption of the Welsh language in 
the law courts of Wales. 

Suddenly he became aware of a most extraordinary sense of oppres- 
gion. An indefinable dread took hold of him, his very soul was filled 

! _ with terrible apprehensions and alarm. Something dreadful seemed to 
knock at the portals of his sense, a horror which he could not grasp. 
His mind was confused, but little by little it grew clearer, and he began 
to understand that a danger threatened Beatrice, that she was in great 
peril. He was sure of it. Her agonized dying cries reached him where 
he was, though in no form which he could understand ; once more her 
thought beat on his thought—once more, and for the last time, her 


spirit spoke to his. 
Then suddenly a cold wind seemed to‘breathe upon his face and lift 
his hair, and everything was gone. His mind was as it had been; 
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again he heard the dreary orator, and saw the members slip away to 
dinner. The conditions that disturbed him had passed, things were as 
they had been. Nor was this strange, for the link was broken. 
Beatrice was dead. She has passed into the domains of impenetrable 
silence. 

Geoffrey sat up with a gasp, and as he did so a letter was placed in 
his hand. It was addressed in Beatrice’s handwriting, and bore 
the Chester postmark. A chill fear seized him. What did it contain ? 
He hurried with it into a private room. It was dated from Bryngelly 
on the previous Sunday, and had several enclosures. 

“* My dearest Geoffrey,” it began, ‘‘I have never before addressed 
you thus on paper, nor should I do so now, knowing to what risks such 
written words might put you, were it not that occasions may arise (as 
in this case) which seem to justify the risk. For when all things are 
ended between a man and a woman who are to each other what we 
have been, then it is well that the one who goes should speak plainly 
before speech becomes impossible, if only that the one who is left should 
not misunderstand that which has been done. 

“ Geoffrey, it is probable—it is almost certain—that before your eyes 
read these words I shall be where in the body they can never see me 
more. 1 write to you from the brink of the grave; when you read, it 
will have closed over me. 

‘* Geoffrey, I shall be dead ! 
“I received your dear letter (it is destroyed now) in which you ex- 


pressed a wish that I should come away with you to some other coun- E 


try, and I answered it in eight brief. words. I dared not trust myself 
to write more, nor had I any time. How could you think that I should 
ever accept such an offer for my own sake, when to do so would have 
been to ruin you? But first I will tell you all that has happened here.’? 
(Here followed a long and exact description of those events with which 
we are already acquainted, including the denunciation of Beatrice by her 
sister, the threats of Owen Davies as regards himself, and the measures 
which she had adopted to gain time.) 


“‘ Further,”’ the letter continued, “IT enclose you your wife’s letter to 
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_ me. And here I wish to state that I have not one word to say against 
% Lady Honoria or her letter. I think that she was perfectly justified in 
writing as she did, for, after all, dear Geoffrey, you are her husband, 
_ and in loving each other we have offended against her. She tells me 
truly that it is my duty to make all further communications between us 
_ impossible. There is only one way to do this, and I take it. 
And now I have spoken enough about myself; nor do I wish to 
: enter into details that can only give you pain. There will be no scan- 
dal, dear, and if any word should be raised against you after I am gone, 
I have provided an answer in the second letter which I have enclosed. 
_ You can print it if necessary; it will be a sufficient reply to any talk. 
_ Nobody after reading it can believe that you were in any way connected 
: _ with the accident which will happen. Dear, one word more—still about 
oa myself, you see! Do not blame yourself in this matter, for you are not 
~ to blame ; of my own free-will I do it; because in the extremity of the 
circumstances I think it best that one should go and the other be 
~ saved, rather than that both should be involved in a common ruin. 
4 *“*Dear, do you remember how, in that strange vision of mine, I 
é dreamed that you came and touched me on the breast and showed me 
light? So it has come to pass, for you have given me love—that is 
ze light ; and now in death I shall seek for wisdom. And this being ful- 
a filled, shall not the rest be fulfilled in itsseason ? Shall I not sit in those 
a cloudy halls till I see you come to seek me, the word of wisdom on your 
iy lips? And since I cannot have you to myself, and be all in all to you, 
2. why, lam glad to go; for here on the world is neither rest nor hap- 
re piness. As in my dream, too often does ‘Hope seems to rend her 
E starry robes.’ 

‘Tam glad to go from such a world, in which but one happy thing 
has found me—the blessing of your love. I am worn out with the weari- 
“ness and struggle, and now that Ihave lost you J long for rest. I do 
“not know if I sin in what Ido; if so, may I be forgiven! If forgiveness 
is impossible, so be it. You will forgive me, Geoffrey, and you will 
trays love me, however wicked I may be; even if, at the last, you go 

_ where Iam not, you will remember and love the erring woman towhom, 
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being so little, you still were all in all. Weare not married, Geoffrey, 
according to the customs of the world, but two short days from hence I 
shall celebrate a service that is greater and more solemn than any of 
the earth ; for Death will be the priest, and that oath which I shall take 
will be to all eternity. Who can prophesy of that whereof man has no 
sure knowledge? Yet do I believe that in a time to come we shall once 
more look in each other’s eyes, and kiss each other’s lips, and be one for 
evermore. If this isso, it is worth while to have lived and died ; if not, 
then, Geoffrey, farewell ! 

“Tf I may 1 will always be near you. Listen to the night wind, and 
you shall hear my voice; look on the stars, you will see my eyes; and 
my love shall be as the air you breathe. And when at last the end 
comes, remember me, for if I live at all I shall be about you then. 
What have I more to say? So much, my dear, that words cannot con- 
vey it. Let it be untold; but whenever you hear or read that which is 
beautiful and tender, think ‘this is what Beatrice would have said to 
me and could not !’ 

“You will be a great man, dear, the foremost, or one of the fore- 
most, of your age. You have already promised me to persevere to this 
end ; I will not ask you to promise afresh. Do not be content to accept 
the world as women must. Great men do not accept the world ; they 
reform it—and you are of their number. And when you are great, 
Geoffrey, you will use your power, not for self-interest, but to large 


and worthy ends; you will always strive to help the poor, to break - 


down oppression from those who have to bear it, and to advance the 
honor of your country. You will do all this from your own heart, and 
not because Lask it of you, but remember that your fame will be my 
best monument—though none shall ever know the grave it covers. 


“‘ Farewell, farewell, farewell! Oh, Geoffrey, my darling, to whom 


I have never been a wife, to whom Iam more than any wife, do not 
forget me in the long years which are to come. Do not forget me when 
others flatter you and try to win your love, for none can be to you what 


I have been--none can ever love you more than that lost Beatrice who 


writes these heavy words to-night, and who will pass away blessing you 


a 
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_ with her last breath, to await you, if she may, in the land to which your 
feet also draw daily on.” 
Then came a tear-stained postscript in pencil, dated from Padding- 


ton station on that very morning. 
«*J journeyed to London to see you, Geoffrey. J could not die with- 
out looking on your face once more. I was in the gallery of the House 


ENOTES 


- and heard your great speech. Your friend found me a place. After-~ 
“wards I touched your coat as you passed by the pillar of the gateway. 
Then Iran away, because I saw your friend turn and look at me. I 
shall kiss this letter just here, before I close it—kiss it there, too—it 
is our last cold embrace. Before the end, 1 shall put on the ring you 
gave me—on my hand, I mean. I have always worn it upon my breast. 
_ When I touched you as you passed through the gate-way I thought that 
~ Tshould have broken down and called to you—but I found strength not 
to do so. My heart is breaking and my eyes are blind with tears; I 
- can write no more; I have no more to say. Now once again good- 
= bye. Ave atque vale—oh, my love !—B.” 
H. RiwerR HaGGarp, ‘‘ Beatrice.” 


EN Voleag 


- GopFrEy CROSSLEY remained behind to think things over, busying 
4 himself with rearranging the stage fittings and furniture as an excusa 
for his seclusion. Thus he came at once upon Clare. 

| “Miss Ruthven !”’ he cried, fearing for a single moment that she 
had just overheard herself so cruelly discussed. 

Fortunately it was so dark behind the scenes that he could not per- 
ceive the waxen paleness of her face, while the darkness itself helped 
her to recover her presence of mind. 

Z “Yes; have you seen Mrs. Varien? She has just left the drawing- 
&. room, and we are seeking her to take our leave.” 

«But surely you are not going yet ?”’ 

“Yes; we must. Mother is not so well.” 

« But I have hardly spoken to you, unless on the stage, and’ by the 
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way, talking of the stage, there are one or two points in the arbor scene 


which I think might be improved upon.” 

He was as much in love (as he understood the passion) with her as 
he could be with anyone, and was, therefore, eager for a very warm 
flirtation, which might be carried on (without his committing himself) 
under the mask of a rehearsal. This she thoroughly understood, and 
as she was a hundredfold more eager for such a scene than he was, she 
set herself to lure him on. She did so with such effect that at the cul- 
minating point in this scene he put his arm round her and kissed her 
twice passionately. Then she struck him-in the face with her little 
clenched fist, putting all the fury of her revenge and rage into the 
blow. 

‘‘ How dare you!’’ she gasped, panting with passion, which plainly 
was not simulated. ‘‘ How dare you, coward !”’ 

“What! What is it, Clare—Miss Ruthven ?’’ Herbert cried. excit- 
edly, for he had entered the room at the moment of her exclamation 
and had hurried at once to her side. Never did Clare look so gloriously 
beautiful as now, when she stood fronting Godfrey Crossley, her cheeks 
blanched, her eyes ablaze with fury, her nostrils distended, her lips 
apart, and her hands clenched. 

“ He has insulted me!’ she hissed out. 

Herbert sprang forward and would have struck Crossley if Clare 
had not interposed herself between them. 


‘*No, no; pray don’t, he is not worth it, and there would be a scene; 


I could not bear it,”’ she cried, disjointedly. 

By this time Crossley had somewhat recovered the shock of so 
utterly unlooked-for and furious a rebuff. 

‘**T had not the least intention of insulting you, but I apologize for 
having done so unintentionally,’ he said coolly to Clare, and added to 
Herbert, ‘We were rehearsing the last bit of the arbor scene, and I 
suppose I was carried away by the acting beyond Miss Ruthven’s idea 
of propriety.” 

Clare answered only by a glance of the most scorching scorn, and 
then turned to ask Herbert, ‘‘ Will you take me to my mother? ” 
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Herbert, perceiving that any quarrel in her presence would only 
make matters worse for Clare, postponed his demand for an explana- 
tion from Crossley, and giving her his arm led her away at once. 

_ Instead, however, of taking her at once to her mother, he led her 
_ into his “ den,”’ or smoking-room, which adjoined the billiard-room. 


> 


“ Forgive me,’ he said in great agitation, ‘“‘for bringing you in 
here for one moment, but I wanted to apologize to you, I wanted to say 
~ how sorry I am that this occurred in our house, to—to say that I feel 
an insult to you a thousand times more than I should one to myself. 
_ You believe me, don’t you?” 

|“ You are very generous.” 

ey Generous! It is not generosity, but—but I love you, I love you, 


- Clare. I ought not to say it now when you are so distressed, but the 


_ sight of your distress has forced it from me. It has not added to it?” 

_ he asked with appealing, stammering earnestness. 

a Clare shook her head, and for sole reply pressed with hers the arm 
on which she leaned. 

: 43 in I may hope; say I may hope that you will come to care for 

me.’ 


«¢ But I do,’’ she murmured. 

Then with words of passionate endearment he put his arm round her 
waist and would have kissed her, but she said in unfeigned agitation, 
- “No, no; not now; he has just dared to do it.” 
<¢ What!’ cried Herbert, wild with rage. 

i «‘ But you will not make a scene about it. He is no gentleman, and 
is not worth it. Promise me that you will take no more notice of it.” 

~ ©T must at least this notice of it, that I shall insist on his quit- 

ting the house at once.” 

To this she offered but an intentionally ineffective opposition, for the 

revenge she was chiefly bent upon now was such an exposure of Godfrey 
Crossley to Miss Prosser as would forever frustrate his designs upon 


{ he heiress. 
She therefore confided to Herbert, as to one from whom she could 
venceforth have no secrets, that Godfrey Crossley, under the pretext of 


ere 
‘a 
~ 


«? 
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a rehearsal of the close of the arbor scene, had put his arm round her 
and kissed her twice with insulting warmth. Then, as the mere remem- 
brance of the insult completely upset her, she begged to be taken to her 
mother, and to be allowed to return home with her. 

As she plainly was utterly upset—white to the lips and quivering 
when she spoke of Crossley—Herbert, after extorting her consent to a 
long visit from him in the morning, led her back to the drawing-room. 

RICHARD ASHE KING, ‘‘Passion’s Slave.”’ 


By some happy chance, or by the fortune that favors lovers, Winter 
was moved to take his way at once to the Wilderness where Judith 
fancied herself lost. He was thinking of that other day when he had 
found her there with Teddy, and the remembrance gave him a pang. 
Yet it seemed very natural to see her seated on the bench with the 
Silence, decently draped by the summer’s kindness, half hidden behind 
her. 

She looked up when he approached, and then sherose. Her first and 
strongest desire was to run away, but she conquered it, and merely said, 
with rather more stiffness than the occasion seemed to require: 

** How do you do?”’ 

“Tam quite well,’’ answered Winter literally, with a half-smile in 
his eyes. 


“It is a long time since we saw you,”’ Judith went on, striving to be 


easily conversational, and failing shamefully. 

‘Tt is three months, two days, and as near as may be five hours 
since I saw you.’’ 

She had the puppy, Teddy’s charge, with her, and he stooped to lay 
a hand on it. The action or his words brought the little man vividly 
back to them both. 

Winter looked round with a half-expectant glance, as if to hear 
Teddy’s laugh of triumph as he sat astride old Pan. 

“‘T know,” she answered, her reserve melting away. 
that day; 1 have thought of it every day since.” 


““T remember 
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«* You have been lonely, Judith ? ”’ 

<< Yes,’’ she said, **‘ I have been very lonely.” 

He came a step nearer. 

*< Will you let me try to comfort you?’’ he said. ‘‘ 1am much older 


4 ; than you, too old and too grave, you may think; but 1 am young 
enough to love you very truly, and with all my heart. Can you trust 
ee me, Judith? Can you give yourself to me?” < 
: 2 When it came to this; when he made his appeal in hotter and man- 
lier words than these, no doubt, and with many persuasions and en- 
a treaties, her natural sincerity and simplicity answered for her, There 
j was no talk of running away now, and no shame in her surrender. 
} ‘«<Tt was you always, I think,” shesaid. ‘‘Oh, you were very good, 


= and I repaid you very ill. I will behave better. Will you be patient 


4 “ Oh,’ he said, gaily, ‘I can promise that all the patience I shall 
: ever need will be forthcoming.” 


ie. So Judith reached the haven at last. After enduring some storms 
and tossings and perverse winds, here were calm seas and sunshine to 
a cheer her, and a long day of brightness before her. For that moment 
of perfect trust many clouded hours were but a little price to pay. In 


: and been lonely, as she said, love found her and made her rich and 
? crowned her. 

She passed from it with her lover. 

3 ‘Let us go and tell grandmother,” she said; ‘‘ she has had so many 
= sorrows and disappointments, this will make her glad. a 

. 3 They went to her room, where she sat by the window, her chair 
2 ‘drawn close so that she could see the flowers and share the sunshine. 
- She did not move nor turn her head as they approached, and she had no 
gay word of welcome for Winter. 

4 At first they thought she slept, but presently, with a great awe, 
they looked in each other’s faces and read the truth there. 

While love was crowning them out in the green garden a messenger 
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we 


had come for a great-grandmamma, and all alone she had gone forth 
with him. At last, after so many valiant fights and stout rebellions, 
she had made the great surrender. 

‘‘T wish we could have told her,’’ whispered Judith, her tears begin- 
ning to fall; ‘‘ it seers hard she should have gone before she knew—it 
would have made her glad. She sent me to meet you,’’ she went on 
falteringly. ‘It was her wish that we should care for each other. It 
was the only thing I was ever able to do to please her—and yet it was 
to please myself all the time.”’ 

Winter looked at her with a deepening of his reverence for the con- 
science so sensitively alive to its lapses, the unavailing pity and remorse 
that stirred in her. 

‘‘Oh, if we had thought of ourselves less—if we had come back a lit- 
tle sooner !’’ she cried, with that natural longing for some guiding sign 
or word before the last farewell. ‘‘ She has had so many things to hurt 
and wound her, and this would have made her glad! ”’ 

‘She does not need us now,”’ said Winter, as he put an arm about 
her to lead her away. ‘She looks very calm, Judith.” 

And indeed, in all her willful, strenuous life, great-grandmamma 
had never looked so tranquil and gentle as in this the final and closing 
act of it all. A serene and awful dignity shone out of the fine, pale old 
face, its stormy passions lulled, its eager restlessness, its fears and 
alarms, all vanquished. It was sleep that had come to her in the sunny 

. Summer afternoon—sleep that hushed her as a froward child, stilling 
her throbbing passions, and holding her in its inviolable peace. 

And so, their new-born joy touched and solemnized with this brush- 
ing of its young wings with death, they went from her, leaving her to 
the Great Silence. 

LEsLigE Kerra, “ A Hurricane In Petticoats.” 


nae 
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gC 
- RONALD sculled Guelda across the kyle and pulled the boat ashore 
_ where a burn slipped shallow and wide-spread in its winter-worn bed ; 
= then, passing through thickets of wild raspberries and dog-roses, they 
_ entered the little glen. It was indescribably beautiful that day. 
4 On either side rose seventy feet of cliff or sheer bank, narrowing at 
Z% places till barely a rocky path was left beside the burn ; again widening 
‘into little open glades where grew wide-spread Norway pines whose 
< heads almost reached the cliff-tops that were crowned with the heather 
2 and firs of the upper-air moor. Each tall tree was a silent poem of 
~ Nature. 
~ Down in the glen, not a leaf stirred. Through its rocky bed strewn 
~ with boulders the burn burried to the shore, gurgling here silver-voiced, 
» murmuring there in deeper tones. The sound of falling water made 
music everywhere, the honeyed smell of purple heather filled the air. 
“Tts fresh-washed tints, after the night’s rain, showed on the thick 
clumps, that grew between the rocks and trees, like a sudden surprise. 
The firs loomed all round redder-barked, darker and sturdier than 
“usual ; the larches were of a more feathery green, and the stems of the 
pluish-leaved feathery birches seemed newly silvered in honor of these 


s 


= 
a 


Lees 


a two lovers. Allover the high banks beside them the broom clung in 
= mid-air, blackly tasselled with seed-pods ; and the rowan-bushes were 
aflame with their rosy-red or pale-golden leaves set on fire by autumn’s 


kiss. 

c «What a little Eden this seems for our two selves !”’ said Ronald . 
| ; presently in low tones, as he drew nearer to Guelda’s side, and, feeling 
= his heart beat quick with the love he no longer sought to repress, feasted 
his gaze unchecked now on the wild-rose flush of her cheeks, the brown 


Pa radiance of those glorious eyes half veited by their modestly down- 


s dropped lashes. 
The path was in most places so narrow they two could not pass 


; E abreast. Just here was a little recess in the overhanging cliff, which 
x rose so fringed with brushwood and trees clinging to its every coign of 
a vantage that only stray gleams of sunshine shone down golden on the 


: “moss and rocks below. 


« 
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Truly this man and maiden were a handsome pair. Ronald, in his 
velveteen shooting-coat and rough gaiters, with a gun on his shoulder, 
looked every inch a highly-bred gentleman. He was tall and broad- 
chested, and, though slight yet strong, as if wrought in steel; and 
there was such human kindliness and honest earnestness to be read in 
those firmly-cut features, that handsome open-browed face, and such 
an-unusual strange light full of expectant great joy in his eyes, that 
Guelda, scanning him in one swift glance, felt proud in her heart of 
such a lover—for, though there had been and was still silence between 
them on this subject, they understood one another. 

With a sudden coyness Guelda tried to pass on up the path that had 
only space for one, albeit she wanted to stay there beside Ronald; but 
Airlie barred the way. 

“One little moment!’’ he pleaded. “ Are you in such hot haste 
to leave me? And yet perhaps I am the only one of these men 
here who has never walked beside your shooting-pony, never tried 
to be alone with you in all our expeditions this last week. You know 
that.” : 

“Yes,” said Guelda, slowly ; then raising her eyes full to his, with 
trustfulness brimming over in their brown depths, she added the one 
word, ‘Why? ”’ 

A sudden spasm of pain furrowed deeply Airlie’s brow; he drew 
nearer, the muscles about his mouth slightly twitching. 

“You cannot guess? Do you know of no reason—none which in 
honor ought perhaps to hold me back ? ”’ 

“None,” replied the girl, simply and bravely. 

The question puzzled her, but she would not. affect coquetry on a 
Subject that affected his or her happiness so greatly. 

“ But there are three,”’ broke ‘from his lips, with a quick, deep sigh. 
“For the first, do you know that I am poor—almost penniless in the 
opinion of society—and that you, they say, may be a duchess when it 
pleases you?” 

*« You remember how poor I was that day when first we met,”? mur- 
mured Guelda. ‘‘ Now that I have tried wealth, [ think it is good, but 
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2 ot the best thing in the world. I do not care to be a duchess—that is 
not my idea of happiness.” 

Z Airlie had rested his gun against the rock, and now approached yet 
closer to the girl, as if drawn irresistibly in spite of some other feeling 
that caused him an inward struggle. 

4 *“Miss Seaton,” he said, huskily, ‘I feel a traitor towards my more 
‘than brother. Some months ago Islay entrusted me with a secret 


his 
‘love for you. It is no secret now—you know it even by common report. 
e thought for a certain reason that I was the last person living likely - 
to share his feelings towards you, little guessing the truth. Partly for 


mea 


his sake, partly for my own, I avoided you while I could; but the trial 


has been too great for me. And now, O heavens! what might he 


yuelda, you know I love you!” 


_ The veins on his temples swelled. He looked at Guelda with a 


eart-strings. Even at that moment, when Airlie hoped wildly, in a 
ra pture of anticipation—nay, believed from Guelda’s brave, brown eyes 
hat met his own glowing gaze with trusting candor—that he had but 
to ask and the treasure of his soul, the precious jewel he longed for, 
-would be his, his very own, the thought of his friend and the conflict of 
ecling might be read in the strained expression of his firmly - cut 
eatures. 

Said Guelda softly, with a choking voice,— 

« There was once a rich man who had many flocks and herds; and 
there was a poor man—whom he loved and who loved him—that had 
only one——"” 
- “No, my dearest, no! He would not willingly take my one lamb 
from me—no. It is I who would rob him if I could.” 

E “JT think it is the ewe-lamb who would never be happy in the rich 
man’s stall,” retorted Guelda, still lower, breathing hurriedly, a very 


ma 
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April of tears and smiles and new-born blushes on her face, which she 
tried to turn aside, while her voice broke. ‘‘ She would never be happy 
away from a 

Airlie gave a stifled exclamation, and. made a sudden movement 
forward ; but Guelda, with her two hands outstretched, warned him 
back. 


“* Listen—listen !”’ she uttered, almost solemnly, yet in eagerness. 


“Would it make you happier to know that he spoke to me about this— 
the duke, your cousin—some time ago at Sheen? Poor Islay, I could 
not look upon him as I feared he wished. Still he asked me henceforth 
to treat him always as a brother, and he is so good and loyal to me, 
as you see. Indeed, indeed, I do not think he can have greatly cared.”’ 

“Thank heaven !”’ uttered Ronald, in accents of the most fervent, 
almost disbelieving joy. ‘‘ Not care greatly ? Impossible. But your 
news sets me free. I may dare——”’ 

“To be happy, if I can make you so,” answered the woman he 
loved, almost in the same breath as his own last words, ending’ his 
thought. L 

The girl’s eyes were shining with a light Airlie had never seen there 
before; and yet it was but mild radiance compared with the blaze of 
gladness in his own. As their eyes met, so eee drew nearer by mute 
accord ; and yet nearer a 


aald then there was human silence in the glen ; two people, at least, 
out of the many millions on earth, were utterly happy for a space of 
time. 


May CRomMELIN, ‘The Freaks of Lady Fortune.” 


- ETIENNE and Virginie were alone. The solitude would certainly not 
last more than a very few moments. 
Ktienne’s face altered ; he came swiftly forward, and stood in front 
of her. 
“‘ Mademoiselle,” he said, “ will you forgive me? Will you allow 
me to ask one question ?”’ 


* 
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Virginie sat down; she was trembling; he was speaking in so 
strange a voice, with a curious thrill in it. 

“Surely,” she said. ‘‘ Ask me what you like.” 

** But it is presumption. Ihave no right to ask it. You will for- 
, give me?” 

** Ask what you like,’’ she repeated. 

He paced once or twice up and down the room; then he came back 
to the chair and said ,— 
: ** Last Sunday you may recollect that we did not have our ordinary 
; pleasant afternoon—that time that has become the very center of the 
happiness of my life. We were interrupted; Madame de Foulis and 

Madame Jean came. Madame de Foulis carried off you and your 
mother; Madame Jean remained behind with me.” 

‘<T know,”’ said Virginie, looking up with troubled eyes. ‘It did 
2 not seem courteous. But you know Madame de Foulis; at least, you 
have met her? You know that she will take no refusal, especially from 
= mamma. You were not angry with us? It was indeed abrupt.” 

«‘ Angry !—with you?’’ He checked himself, afraid of saying too 
Zi much. ‘‘ How could that be possible? No, no. Madame Jean seems 
is to me a very wonderful person; her eyes read one through ; she permits 
~ herself to say things that no one else could do.”’ 

oy: <¢ She interests me deeply,’ said Virginie. ‘‘ The tragedy in her face 
issosad. What did she say to you?” 

“That isit. Iam puzzled. lam anxious to know whether it was 
Z an arranged thing that. she should speak to me, or whether it was spon- 
_ taneous. She began at once to speak of you.’ 

“© Of me?” exclaimed Virginie, greatly startled. 

_ «Yes, she spoke of your character, of your power of adapting your- 
self to circumstances, of making yourself content and happy in any line 
~ of life which should be chosen for you. The picture she drew of you 
2 was amiable to the last degree ; but—but—lI doubt its truth.” 

2 ‘«‘ Have you any reason to doubt it?’ said Virginie, smiling a little. 
Z He looked very pale. ‘‘ Perhaps not,’ he said. “ Even an ac- 


= . : 5 : é 
=) pauaintance which has thrown us more into each other’s society than is 


a? 


know all about Alphonse de Foulis. He isa v ery good fellow, indeed ; 


i. 


at all common does not always lead to a perfect knowledge of charac-_ | 
ter. Madame Jean was, I believe, speaking with an object. She woum 
on to compare your character with that of the man who had been a7 
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by your family to be your husband.” 

““What do you say!” cried Virginie, rising to her feet in sudden — 
perturbation. ‘It is impossible! She could not have said that.” | 

‘** She said more,”’ he went on, speaking very fast. ‘‘She spoke of | 
Monsieur de Foulis as being agreeable to yourself ; said he had made a _ 
most pleasant impression upon you, and that the two families were look- _ 
ing forward to the dénowement with equal satisfaction.” 

Virginie was panting, her eyes flashing. 

“‘ How dared she say it!’ she exclaimed. 

Etienne suddenly turned his back on her. He could not look at. her 
face, more lovely than ever in her intense agitation, without losing the © 
power over himself which was essential to the finishing of his story. 

“Let me go on,’ he said, hoarsely. ‘Madame Jean bade me be 
generous—generous ! that is not the word. With her saint-like face, 
with her idealized conception of the possibilities and privileges of self- 
sacrifice, she demanded martyrdom of me—self-immolation, and I (it 
was for your sake)—I agreed.” 

“Monsieur! Monsieur de Rohan!” 


“Only listen to me. Let me get it over,” he said, bitterly. “i 


he is more; he has a fine, open nature ; he has done some good actions 
in his life, ude gone out of his way to be kind.”’ 

“Do you not waste your eloquence, monsieur?” said Virginie, in a 
very low voice. “The gentleman to whom you allude may be excellent 
in all respects, but he has neither faith nor occupations.” 

“ Ma foi, mademoiselle,” said Etienne, going on with his task, “if 
you enter into the question of faith, I doubt if any of the men now in 
Paris would reach your standard. As to occupations, Monsieur de Fou- 
lis has wealth, and, in time, will inherit its duties, Hej 1S a good fellow ; 


he has neither vices nor extravagances, and heis very sincerely attached 
to you.” j 


a 
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But Virginie could not stand that. ‘‘I do not know by what right 
you speak to me on a matter of such a private nature as Monsieur de 


' Foulis’s feelings towards myself. Ido not admit the right, nor can I 


listen.”’ 

“You are hard upon me, mademoiselle,’’? said Etienne. ‘I am 
obeying orders. Madame Jean went so far as to say this; she felt. that 
the wishes of your family and that of Madame de Foulis would not 
weigh sufficiently with you to induce you to accept the fate they have 


be 


chosen for you, and 
‘‘ But what affair is it of yours, monsieur ?”’ cried Virginie. ‘No; 
do not answer me like that. Turn round—let me see you—and tell me 
the reason why you presume to speak to me like this ? ”’ 
She even stamped her little foot impatiently. 
Etienne wheeled round, caught both her hands in his, and exclaimed ,— 
“You will not, then, be satisfied without the truth? Madame Jean 
read me like a book. She saw that, in my madness, I had dared to 


raise my eyes to one so infinitely above me as yourself; she saw that I 


presumed (I use your own word) to love you with my whole passionate 
heart, to worship you, to look upon you as the star of my universe, the 
inspiration and queen of my life; and she called upon me to lay this 
to come and to say to you, 


love as a sacrifice on the shrine of duty 
‘Your mother desires this marriage. Do as she bids you. I am in- 
different. Iurge you to yield.’ It is nothing to me beyond the fact 
that by so noble a lie I may in some measure repay the goodness your 
mother has bestowed upon me, the exquisite charity which brought me 
(one of this world’s most dire failures) back from the actual gates of 
death. But I look in your face, Virginie. Virginie, it is too late. Do 
I not read in your eyes that you also have realized that you and I love 
each other? No; do not answer me.” 

He almost threw her hands away from him, and covered his face. 

Virginie stood beside him motionless for one moment, then she put 
her hand on his arm; and said childishly,— 

««T will never, never marry that man, Etienne.” 

‘“‘He is good; he is rich; he will make you happy.’ 
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‘‘Say no more,’”’ she said. ‘ You have fulfilled your task, and if 
Madame Jean asks you the result, I will give you a message to give her 
from me.”’ 

«* And that message ? ” 

He looked at her eagerly. 

She stood for one moment with her head bent low. Then she raised 
it fearlessly and looked at him, the color flushing into her sweet face. 

“*Tell her that she is too late, for that Ktienne—Etienne, we do love 
each other.’’ 

His arms were round her, and she hid her face on his shoulder. 

In the dusky little arbor in the garden, Mademoiselle Manchon said 
to her stepmother,— 

“We must not leave those children alone. It is not done in the 
great world.”’ 

“Then let us join them,” said Zenaide, quietly. 

“Tam very glad to hear all that you can tell me about my new 
locataire.’’ ; ; 

*« He is all that I have told you, and more,’’ said Mademoiselle Man- 
chon, approaching the glass door. 

Something made her start violently. 

** Oh, ciel/’’ she exclaimed. 

“What is it, Marie? What has happened?” said Madame 

Zenaide. 
_ Nothing, apparently. Virginie was seated leaning back in her chair, 
Ktienne standing beside her, looking down on her, and Speaking very 
gently. His face was radiant, hers exquisite with the light of joy and 
love shining over it. 

** Ah, young love is very beautiful! ’? said Madame Zenaide. 

Mademoiselle only repeated in a strangled whisper, “ Oh, ciel 1”? 
LaDy MARGARET MAJENDIE, “Past Forgiveness.”’ 


“UNTER den Linden” is all alight when I descend the hotel steps. — 
Streams of light pour out of almost every door and window, throwing 


he 
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bright bars across my path. And the world of Berlin is amusing 
itself, in easy, careless, comfortable, German fashion. Everybody is 
abroad ; some on their way to theaters or concert rooms, others saun- 
tering in pairs enjoying the fine evening. The air is full of gay voices 
and laughter, which, proceeding from many throats, is yet blended into 
one continuous note of contentment, like the hum of a swarm of bees in 


~ a blossoming lime-tree. lam in the midst of it, yet as distinct and 


isolated from it as some disembodied spirit gliding unseen through a 
city throng, bent on a ghostly mission. One all-absorbing thought 
engages me—Maruscha. Neither hopes nor plans for the future, only 
the great uncertain climax centering in Maruscha, which is advancing, 
and which I hasten tremblingly to meet. 

The first person my eye alights on is the station-master. He stands 
talking to a gentleman; but quietly observant, he sees me at once and 
raises his cap. 

Is it possible that the episode that brought us together occurred 
only a few hours ago? It dawns on me slowly at sight of him as from 
the far distant past. 

He joins me almost immediately. 

« Guten Abend, Herr Doktor! How is your patient ? ”’ he inquires. 

Tt costs me an effort to bring my mind to bear on his question. He 
has time to follow it up with another observation before I find words 
to reply. 

«J trust the poor old gentleman will soon be on his legs again 2?” 

‘«‘T have every reason to believe he will. He is fortunately not a 
feverish subject, and at his age fever is what is most to be feared. He 
was as cool as a cucumber when I left him awhile ago, and if he only 
continues so, the bruise will soon mend.”’ 

«That is well.” 

We walk side by side to the gate in the barrier. Then the station- 
master remarks,— 

<¢ You are here to meet BE express from Kénigsberg ?” 

“Yes,” I reply laconically. 

«You have had many disappointments,” he continues ; “itis many 


«? 
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days since I first observed you waiting.”’ He smiles pleasantly. 
“Your height makes you conspicuous.” 

*“ Yes,”’ I respond, and involuntarily my breast heaves with a sigh; 
““T have been expecting a friend this four days.” 

He rolls back the gate and invites me to pass through with him. 

“IT hope your perseverance may be rewarded this evening,” he 
politely hopes. ‘‘ Ah, here sheis!’’ This, as the shriek of the whis- 
tle is heard. 


I know not after this whether he quits me or remains. I am con- 


scious only of the train curving into the station. 


The platform is at once.a scene of confusion, in which I move hither ~ 


and thither in wild distraction, getting into everybody’s way ; pushed 
and jostled by them. My eyes dart everywhere amongst the alighting 
passengers, and into the recesses of the dimly-illuminated carriages, 
In vain. Nowhere see I Maruscha. 

There is a lady in one of the carriages who is small and slight like 
my Maruscha. Her face is averted. She is collecting her effects from 
the net above her head, and a porter, who is already well-laden, stands 
ready to receive them. | 

I press forward to the door. She turns—turns to me an old, female 
face, that peers at me with a startled look from under a dark traveling 
hood. 


“Ich bitte, Herr !”’ exclaims the porter, impatiently, for in my re- : 


treat [have pushed against him, causing him to stagger. 

I am now darting off towards a group of struggling women near one 
of the luggage vans. 

“Vladimir ! ”’ 


The voice is joyous as the enraptured trill of the lark direct from the _ 


gates of Heaven! It is Maruscha’s voice! 

“Vladimir; Iam here!” 

A little gloved hand is on my arm arresting me; its touch shoots to 
my heart like an electric shock and takes away my breath. I look into 
a pair of blue eyes, upturned to me ; dancing in joy, brimming with 
tears—deep wells of love, all mine !—Maruscha’s eyes ! 
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“¢ Maruscha—at last!’ I gasp. 

My arms surround her, and we kiss each other, as a pair of beatified 
lovers might kiss when they meet in Paradise, with the world and its 
sorrows behind them, and before them an eternity of blissful union. 

Mark Hastwoon, “ Within an Ace.” 


BARBARA stood and looked round. The room was perfectly still, 
save for the crackle of a cinder in the burning grate. The bed was | 
empty. The sick man lay on a sofa by the fire, seemingly asleep, with 
a ray of wintry sunshine falling on his face. How changed it was !— 
tightened and thin and shrunk, like discolored parchment. He, so 
fresh-colored and sleek, when she had last seen him—a young bull-calf, 
full of life and strength. How he was wasted, how slender and wax- 
like his hands! and his frame, to what a length it seemed drawn out! _ 

And she could remember him, chubby and rosy and. thick-set, in 
days of old, when both wore pinafores, walking together and picking 
daisies, while their nurses followed behind. It was pitiful. Her self- 
control gave way. She pressed her handkerchief to her lips, and strove 
to choke back a sob. “ 

The patient opened his listless eyes. They rested on her where she 
stood, and gazed with dilating pupils. He did not speak, or even move, 
but something like a smile suffused his sunken features. 

Barbara could not bear it. She sobbed aloud. 

He sat up and held out his hands, and made as if he would rise, but 
his limbs seemed unequal to the task. 

«Tt is you yourself?” he said, speaking in a low, thin voice. “I 
thought I was looking at you in a dream, and I would not move or 
speak, for fear that you should vanish. Ihave seen you in my dreams 
before, often and often, looking as you did when I was with you in the 
garden that last day. You are changed since then, Barbara. You are 
grown more beautiful than you seemed to me in my dreams. Won't — 
you come nearer? . . . What! crying? Pray don’t cry, Barbara. 
Come nearer. Let me feel your hand. Yes ! This is yourself, and not 
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adream. The thrill goes through me, and my heart grows strong and 
steady. In the dreams I could never feel your hand. It melted when I 
took it, and left a hungry longing. I feel it now, so soft and firm and 
cool. . . . Will you sit? Iwould bring you a chair, but, to tell 
you the truth, I cannot stand alone. I have been very ill.” 

“You will get better, now you are home again.” 

“T don’t know. I used to think I would get stronger here in Ben- 
netskirk—native air, you know; but I have been losing since I came— 
or was. Somehow I feel stronger now. It must be you, Barbara, the 
sight of you. It revives like wine.”’ 

“Tell me about your health,’’ Barbara asked, to change the sub- 
ject. “You are very thin. Do you suffer much? Was it the heat 
that brought it on? Was it very oppressive ? ”’ 

“It was; but I think I could have borne it if I had been well when I 
landed. Even then I was dull and heavy, with a cloud that would not 
lift. Iwas not very blithe when I went away. Ihad little to live or 
hope for, as you know.”’ 

“You had your life, Angus—your career, your future, your mother 
—all that a young man wants.”’ 

‘** All but the thing I wanted, Barbara. What matters about the 
rest ?’’ and he smiled with yearning, reproachful eyes, which gazed with 
sad fixedness into hers, till with an effort she turned them away. 

** Did you keep those flowers I gave you, Barbara, the last time we 
met? They were poor, bit things enough, but I think you promised to 
keep them.’’ 

““T kept them as you asked me. They are in my desk.” 

‘** Have you looked at them since ? ”’ 

Barbara moved impatiently. What was he going to make her say ? 
Was it not ungenerous in him thus to make a lever of his illness? She 
wished she had not come. He was looking at her intently, waiting her 
answer. She could feel his gaze through her drooping lids, though she 
kept her eyes averted. 

“‘T did not promise that,’’ she said, at last, vexed at his pertinacity. 

He heaved a mighty sigh. “What matters it? What matters 
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anything? The only wish I ever framed can never come to pass. I 
don’t reproach you, Barbara. One does not blame the sun because it’s 
dark at night; but, all the same, there is no light here when the sun 
is shining on countries far to the west. I had hoped that those poor bit 
flowers would keep on saying to you what I never durst say myself, but 
. just. that once when I put them in your hand; and I thought that 
' by-and-bye you would maybe listen to them, and even waur a thought 
on me myself. I wasna worth it, Barbara, V’ll own that freely ; but 
we don’t insist on our worth when we offer our worship. I sent mes- 
sages to you through my mother. She wrote to me that your father 
was ruined, and there could be nothing more between us; as if the 
thought that perhaps you could make me of use, wasna just the one to 
. bind me to you the faster, if you’d consent to have me bound. 
She that has been married herself, how could she come to think that 
; worldliness might take the place of love? . . . It gladdened me, 
z after that, when the doctors said my only chance to live was coming 
* home. I thought I might get the chance to be of use—to save you 
from poverty and dependence. Will you not let me doit, Barbara? I 
_ have enough, even if I never go back to India.” 
“Oh stop, Angus! Iam quite able to support myself—quite com- 
fortable and well off. Don’t let us talk of me! . . . You must 
try and get strong and well, and then these sickly fancies will leave 
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: ‘How you speak! How little you understand! When life has 

_ gathered itself up into one great longing, do you think it is to be put off 
with empty words like that? . . . What is it that can make me 
strong and well? Just what I canna get. Your love could do it, 
Barbara! The feeling of your hand-touch tells me that ; it revives me 
like a cordial. Without it, what would health be worth to me? It 
would just be strength to feel more deprivation. 1 carena to be well, if 


not to be well with you.”’ 
“Oh, Angus! You are cruel to speak like that—to make me 
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responsible for your illness.”’ 
“‘T do not make you responsible, Barbara. When I was little I 
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cried to get-the moon. The moon was not to blame, but I cried none 
the less on that account; and the moon was beautiful and winsome all 
the same. . . . Barbara! I think I have not very long to live. 
Nay, listen! let me speak; it’s a dying man’s due. Don’t interrupt, 
and don’t cry, dear.. There are sadder things than dying. It’s far 
sadder to live, when living’s just one long hunger for what you canna 
get. . . . But have been thinking, Barbara, 1 might do you one 
little service before I. go, and that would smooth my journey out into 
the dark.. It would make death pleasant. . . . O Barbara! It 
distresses me to think of you toiling for daily bread, at the mercy of 
whomsoever hires you. It would ease me to think that you were safe 
from destitution. Be my widow, Barbara! I do not say my bride. 
The time for that is by; but be my widow. The thing has been done 
before. We'll get the minister in here to my room. He’ll marry us, 
and I’ll have the right to provide for you. They tell me that if. I were 
to make a will it wouldna hold, unless 1 were to appear at kirk and 
market after; and that’s beyond my strength. Don’t cry about it, 
dear! It distresses me to see you. There’s nothing to cry about. 
When life has lost its hopes, what would it go on for? It’s far best 
ended. It’s weariful, and death a restful slumber.’’ 

He laid a hand upon her shoulder as she sat with averted head, her 
face covered with her hands, and tears trickling between the fingers. 
“‘Say you’ll consent.”’ 

‘Impossible, Angus! 1 would do much to humor or please you in 
your illness, but I cannot do this. Iam engaged, Angus. You would 
not have your friend break tryst ? You would think less of me if I did.’ 


“Who is it, Barbara? I’m past feelin’ jealous now. You may tell - 


me.”’ 

‘It’s Ronald Smith,’’ she whispered, very low. 

His face quivered as with a sharp spasm, and he did his best to 
smother a groan. ‘‘ P m not as strong as I thought I was, Barbara,” 
he said, with moistened eyes. ‘‘ He is older-than Iam. Whenhecame 
home from sea he looked on me as just a boy, and vexed me; but I did 
not know what good cause [had tohatehim. . . . I’m past hating now, 
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a try and think well of him for your sake. There must be good in him 
or you would not have liked him so well. . Nay, don’t cry again. I 
“would have been wiser not to ask, but it would have been harder on me 
‘if you had refused to tell me. . . They told me you were selling your- 
‘self to old Whittet for his money, and I thought if I could provide for 
a ou, it would save you from a loveless marriage. Ronald Smith is poor 
/—too poor tomarry. I wonder if I couldn’t leave him my money? [ll 
ask. He thought Iwasa sap. It would punish him to make him my 
heir, But I won’t talk of punishing, Barbara. He’s a lucky fellow, 
and for your sake I'l] try and wish him well.” 

“Angus! he couldn’t——”’ 

“Never you mind what he could. Neither of you can hinder me from 
doing as I like with my own. I’ll—I’lI——”’_ He turned round with his 


The doctor came in presently, thinking that the interview had lasted 
oug enough. Barbara was sitting in stupefied dismay; Angus, with 
ieaving chest and eyelids tightly closed, lay with his face turned 
‘towards her. The doctor shook his head sadly; he had built his last 


ROBERT CLELAND, ‘‘ Barbara Allan.’’ 


It is very difficult for me to describe the period of time which elapsed 
et _ ween my arrival at SZC io s Peak and my marriage with Stella. 


less comes the sound of Stella’s voice, and through the gloom shines the 
starlight of her eyes. I think that we loved each other from the first, 
fhough for a while we said no word of love. Day by day I went about 
the place with her, accompanied by little Tota and Hendrika only, while 
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she attended to the thousand and one matters which her father’s ever- 
growing weakness had laid upon her; or rather, as time drew on, | 
attended to the business, and she accompanied me. All day through 
we were together. Then after supper, when the night had fallen, we 
would walk together in the garden and come in at length to hear her 
father read aloud, sometimes from the works of a poet, sometimes from 
history, or, if he did not feel well, Stella would read, and when this was 
done, Mr. Carson would celebrate a short form of prayer, and we would 
separate till the morning once more brought our happy hour of meeting. 

So the weeks went by, and with every week I grew to know my 
darling better. Often, I wonder now, if my fond fancy deceives me, or 
if indeed there are women as sweet and dear as she. Was it solitude 
that had given such depth and gentleness to her? Was it the long 
years of communing with Nature that had endowed her with such 
peculiar grace, the grace we find in opening flowers and budding trees ? 
Had she caught that murmuring voice from the sound of the streams 
that fall continually about her rocky home? Was it the tenderness of 
the evening sky beneath which she loved to walk, that lay like a shadow 
on her face, and the light of the evening stars that shone in her quiet 
eyes? At the least to me she was the realization of the dream which 
haunts the sleep of sin-stained men; so my memory paints her, so I 
hope to find her when at last the sleep has rolled away and the fevered 
dreams are done. 

At last there came a day—the most blessed of my life, when we told 
our love. We had been together all the morning, but after dinner Mr. 
Carson was so unwell that Stella stopped in with him. At supper we 
met again, and after supper, when she had put little Tota, to whom she 
had grown much attached, to bed, we went out, leaving Mr. Carson 
dozing on the couch. The night was warm and lovely, and without 
speaking we walked up the garden to the orange grove and sat down 
there upon a rock. There was a little breeze which shook the petals of 
the orange bloom over us in showers, and bore their delicate fragrance 
farand wide. Silence reigned around, broken only by the sound of the fall- 
ing waterfalls that now died to a faint murmur, and now, as the wavering 
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breeze turned, boomed loudly in our ears. The moon was not yet visi- 
ble, but already the dark clouds that floated through the sky above us— 
for there had been rain—showed a glow of silver, telling us that she 
shone brightly behind the peak. Stella began to talk in her low, gentle 
voice, telling me of her life in the wilderness, how she had grown to love 
it, how her mind had gone on from idea to idea, and how she pictured 


_ the great rushing world that she had never seen as it was reflected to 
_ her from the books which she had read. It was a curious vision of life 


that she had: things were out of proportion in it; it was more like a 
dream than a reality—a mirage than the actual face of things. The 
idea of great cities, and especially of London, had a kind of fascination 
for her: she could scarcely realize the rush, the roar and hurr , the 
hard crowds of men and women, strangers each to each, feverishly 
seeking for wealth and pleasure beneath a murky sky, and treading one 
another down in the fury of their competition. 

“What is it all for?’’ she asked, earnestly. ‘What do they. 


be seek? Having so few years to live, why do they waste them 


thus ? ”’ 

‘I told her that in the majority of instances it was hard necessity 
that drove them on, but she could scarcely realize it. Living as she 
had done, in the midst of the teeming plenty of the fruitful earth, she 


- did not seem to understand that there are millions who from day to day 


know not how to stay their hunger. 
-“T never want to go there,’”’ she went on; ‘‘I should be bewildered — 
and frightened to death. It is not natural to live like that. God put 
Adam and Eve in a garden, and that is how He meant their children to 
live—in peace, and looking always on beautiful things. This is my idea 
of perfect life. I want no other.” 
‘<7 thought that you once told me that you found it lonely,’’ I said. 
‘So I did,’’ she answered, innocently, “‘ but that was before you 


~ came. Now Lam not lonely any more, and it is perfect—perfect as the 


— night.”’ 


Just then the full moon rose above the elbow of the peak, and her 


rays stole far and wide down the misty valley, gleaming on the water, 
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brooding on the plain, searching out the hidden places of the rocks, 
wrapping the fair form of Nature as in a silver bridal veil through 
which her beauty shone mysteriously. 

Stella looked down the terraced valley; she turned and looked up 
at the scarred face of the golden moon, and then she looked at me. 
The beauty of the night was about her face, the scent of the night was 
on her hair, the mystery of the night shone in her shadowed eyes. She 
looked at me, I looked at her, and all our hearts’ love blossomed within 
us. We spoke no word—we had no words to speak, but slowly we draw 
near, till lips were pressed to lips as we kissed our eternal troth. 

It was she who broke that holy silence, speaking in a changed voice, 
in soft, deep notes that thrilled me like the lowest chords of a smitten 
harp. 

«* Ah, now I understand,”’ she said, ‘“‘now I know why we are 
lonely, and how we can lose our loneliness. Now I know what it is that 
stirs us in the beauty of the sky, in the sound of water and in the scent 
of flowers. It is love that speaks in everything, but till we hear his 
voice we understand nothing. But when we hear, then the riddle is 
answered and the gates of our heart are opened, and, Allan, we see the — 
way that wends through death to heaven, and is lost in the glory of : 
which our love is but a shadow. 

“Let us go in, Allan. Let us go before the spell breaks, so that 
_ whatever comes to us, sorrow, death, or separation, we may always 
have this perfect memory to save us.”’ 


H. RipER HaGGarp, “Allan’s Wife.” 


THE vicar’s sermon that Sunday bore marked internal evidence of - 
having been freshly written. Jane Grand knew nothing at all about 
good writing or good preaching, and was, indeed, quite incapable of 
judging of the intrinsic merit of any piece of intellectual work what- _ 
soever ; but she knew that this sermon was not taken from that heap 
which furnished the ordinary cut-and-dried theological meat of the peo- 
ple of Chesterford, and she felt that her spirit answered, and that her 
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, heart expanded, as she looked up in the vicar’s face, and listened to the 
__-vicar’s voice. 

Probably she was the only person in the church who understood Mr. 
Follett that day. Miss Fergusson, on principle, never listened to ser- 
mons; and occupied her time on the present occasion in planning her 
wedding outfit, and calculating the probable sum for which her relations 
might safely battle in the way of settlements. Gifford Mohun, buried 
in the red-curtained sanctity of the Yatton pew, was, by turns, won- 
dering how the deuce he would get through his first meeting with Jane, 
and asking himself in what fit of utter idiocy he had ever been let in to 
promise marriage to Matty. For the rest—the farmers, as usual, were 
comfortably nodding in their places; the elder plowmen in deep sleep, 
with their heads buried over their arms; the younger ones staring 
aloft, with the sort of expression one might imagine in very stupefied 
young gorillas, at the knot of smartly-dressed girls who formed the vil- 
lage choir in the gallery; the school children alternating between 
vertigo and resonant blows from the prayer-book of the ancient woman 
__ who presided over the Chesterford Sunday-school. 

; All the Chesterford St. Mary congregation at its ordinary (for I 
leave unmentioned the few female orthodox censors, who, of course, 
found hidden footprints of the Beast—Broad Church—in every one of 
Mr. Follett’s sentences), all except Jane. She knew the vicar’s mean- 
ing well. She knew every faintest shade of that gray atmosphere 
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7 through which to-day he bid them look at the picture of life. She knew 
: every note throughout that minor key in which he spoke of the insuf- 
3 ficiency and hollowness of human affection and desire. She could im- 
- agine—and here, where the vicar’s words waxed faint, her heart carried 
them out with exceeding strength—how great shall be the rapture of 
; looking on a picture no earthly mists can obscure, and listening to a 
q Voice in whose tones there shall be no more dissonance through all 
7 Eternity ! . 

: The lingering remembrance of that sermon strengthened her won- 


derfully throughout the interview, which took place in the course of the 
afternoon, between Gifford and herself. Miss Fergusson had.the grace 
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to leave the room when she heard his ring at the bell; and so, alone 
and face to face, the two old lovers first met under the new aspect in 
which from this time henceforth they would have to regard each other. 

Gifford was excessively agitated, much more so than Miss Grand ; 
and, for some moments after he took her outstretched hand in his, he 
~ was literally, and without affectation, too much moved to speak. 

“JT was a brute, Jane,”’ he stammered out at last. ‘1 lost myself 
altogether, and spoke to you like a cursed brute, as I was, yesterday ! 
Can you ever forgive me for what I said, or—or forget it?” 

‘< Gifford, I felt then as if I would like to die. I felt more cruelly 
wounded than I ever did before, even in all my bitter experience. But 
now—Gifford, I not only forgive you from my heart, but I feel it was 
well that you spoke to me of my birth as you did. Well, and, in the 
end, kindest to me.”’ 

‘‘ Kindest to you, Jane!’’—and as her hand drew back, and her 
steady eyes rested on his, Gifford felt, with a spasm of jealous pain, 
that she had already ceased to worship him. ‘‘ Best for you that I 
should insult you, after all our long years of friendship! That is the 
cruelest reproach that you could have devised for my punishment! ”’ 

But no tone of his could soften Miss Grand into agitation now. Her 
heart, that had been as wax to every unreasonable wish, or word, or look 
of Gifford Mohun’s, was shut, close and cold, against this really natural 
and neither ungenerous nor unfeigned remorse of Matty Fergusson’s 
lover. 

“That blow from you was a hard one, Gifford, but it prepared me. 
I better bore what was to come to me afterwards when I once felt that 
you did not—no, that in all your life you had never really loved me ! ”’ 

** A harsh judgment, Jane, for a few words of hasty passion ! ”’ 

‘* But still, harsh or not, the judgment that will always be mine,” 
and Jane turned from him almost coldly. , ““My eyes are opened at 
last, and if I could I would not go back to my former blindness, Gifford. 
You will be picitie far with Matty Fergusson than hi would ever 
have been with me.’ 


“You speak bitterly, Jane, but you don’t mean what you say, no, 
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by ——! you can’t, you don’t meanit! If I had married you when I 
was a lad, as I ought to have done, I should be a different man to what 
Tam now. You know that as well as I do; and you know, too, that 
I did love you better than I’ve ever loved anyone else—better than I 
ever shall love any woman on earth. If you hadn’t been so cold and 
sanctified, you would have warmed to me, and have let me love you 
again when I came back here, broken and miserable, a year ago, and I 
should have you by my side in Yatton now, and have something to look 
forward to, by 


! and some chance of happiness in my life, instead of 
being entangled—cursed fool that I am! into this idiotic engagement 
with Matty Fergusson, d—— her !”’ 

Gifford fiung himself down sullenly in the armchair beside the fire, 
and something very like tears gathered in his eyes. Regarded from 
my own point of view, this was just the one occasion in Mr. Mohun’s 
life when he appeared to the least disadvantage. His passion was that 
of a child allowed to have his own way, and then enraged because his 
own way has not made him happy. Still it was a natural passion—an 
impulse in the direction of good, giving token, by its very weakness 
that, taken early into cunning hands, something quite different to what 
he now was might have been fashioned out of Gifford Mohun’s vacillat- 
ing and unstable moral nature. But Miss Grand always took the 


ideal, not the rational view, of every subject that was presented to her 


consideration (she was also looking at the conduct of Miss Fergusson’s 
affianced husband) ; and it really and truly seemed to her that Gifford 
Mohun had never before appeared in such weak and despicable guise as 
now. As throughout, she had loved him unwisely; so in this last 
revulsion of feeling she judged him without equity. Having chosen 
Matty for his wife, he ought, she averred, to hold by Matty in all 
things. What did it avail now to make lament over his past incon- 
stancy ? How could he tell that he would have been different if he had 
married her in his youth? A man’s strength should be in himself, 
not dependent upon the outward circumstances of his life. It was well, 
very well, for Mr. Mohun that he was to fall for the rest of his days 
into such hands as Matty Fergusson’s! He would not lack counsel, he 
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would not have to complain of hesitation or over-sanctity with Matty 
for his wife ! 

T have heard that slaves, when set free, become cruel slave-holders ; 
I know that gentle women, who have submitted to, and rather courted, 
the heel of the oppressor for years, are, when the tardy hour of insur- 
rection comes, pitiless in their turn. The recollection of all her deserted 
youth, of her wasted hopes, her recent, her still throbbing love for him, 
swelled at Miss Grand’s heart, and steeled it against this man who— 
now that he had positively given her up—would, if he could, have 
talked covert sentiment to her still! And so her voice was steady, her 
eyes were tearless, every herve in her face was unmoved, as she. pro- 
nounced the following de profundis over the passion that had been the 
very food of her life during the last half-score of years ! 

«“The past is dead and gone, Gifford. Let it remain so. We can 
never bring it back, and if we could, I don’t think we should do wisely 
to alter all that is gone before. You would not have been happy if you 
had been married to me. Your sense of the stain of my birth, and of 
what the world thinks of such a stain, would have weighed heavier than 
all the poor love and faithfulness that I should have brought to you. 
If you had loved me very fervently, you know, you would have taken 
me as I was—as I would have taken you, whatever ill fortune had 
chanced to come upon you. But you did not; and lacking such love, 
you would have had no strength to support you under the disgrace of 
having me for your wife. I have loved you, I think, as much as any 
human being can love another! Yes, I don’t mind saying it now that 
all is over between us forever. During those seven years after you left 
me I just spent my life in one long miserable thought of you, Gifford— 
of you and of the cause that had broken off our marriage. You say IT 
have been sanctified and cold since you came back to Yatton. Do you 
know that every day till the last week I looked for your coming just as 
I did when I was a girl ?—that I would have given up my life still to 
have been of the least use or happiness to you? Well, you don’t know 
all this, but I tell it you now. I tell it you, and Ialso say—well for me 
that the past is unchangeable, and that I am free again. Gifford, I 
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hope you will be happy with Matty Fergusson, and I hope while you 
live you will count me as your friend.”’ 

It was the longest speech Jane Grand’s lips ever put together—the 
longest, and certainly the cruelest. Gifford Mohun got quite white as . 
he listened to her. Could this be Jane !—his Jane, who, through good 
and evil report, through inconstancy, through desertion, had ever been 


_so utterly and without a struggle his slave ? 


« You love some one else, Jane, or you would never cast me off like 
this. I know you too well to think you would be so bitter with me— 
if I was first with 


even after all my brutal conduct to you yesterday: 
you still as I used to be!” 

Intensely mean and selfish minds do occasionally show keenest in- 
sight in their judgment upon noble natures. ‘Till Gifford spoke out his 
singularly coarse view of the case a suspicion of her own capability of 
change had never crossed Jane Grand’s thoughts. But as he spoke a 
ray of light dawned upon her mind; and (bitterly confirming Mohun in 
his suspicions) a blush, guiltily deep as she had ever blushed in her young 
days for him, rose into her cheeks, and brow, and neck. She knew that 
another voice than Gifford’s had haunted her for some months past; she. 
knew by what standard she had mentally measured Gifford in his fre- 
quent shortcomings ; she knew what feeling had made her linger shyly 
in the sunset by the vicarage gate. 

«You are very wrong to speak so, Gifford ;’’ but she said this with 
faltering lips and downcast eyes. «You know that what withheld you 
will also withhold any honorable man from wishing to make me his 
wife. You know that your lips are the only ones that have ever spoken 
to me of love.” 

«¢ And you will never listen to love from any other, Jane 

She stood silent and confused, her face blushing still like a girl’s, her 
little frail hands clasped with the nervous gesture so familiar to Gifford 
in the old days of her youthful love for him. He felt at this moment 
how fair, how excellent the woman was whom he had lost; he felt: 
—and Matty’s foot was already on the stair—that he would sooner 
with all her inheritance, at this moment, than that 
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marry Jane, 
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any other man than himself should have the chance of possessing 
her. 

“ Jane!’ starting to her side, “‘ say only one word. Say that you 
love me better than any one else, still, and V’ll break off my engage- 
- ment—by the Lord, I will! Money would do anything with such people 
as the Fergussons—and Ill marry you!” 

But Jane shrank away from his clasp, and her face flushed deeper 
and deeper. 

“Don’t say these things, Gifford, they pain me dreadfully. The 
time is past when you could have made this sacrifice with honor. Yes, 
the time is past !”’ 

“Say only what I ask you, Jane! Say only you don’t love any one 
but me, and leave the future in my hands——”’ 

““T cannot say what you wish, Gifford. Allis over between us, and 
—and I don’t think you have any right to ask me such a question 
now.” 

And Miss Matty Fergusson entered the room. 

* * * 

GIFFORD to be married in May! and this day when Jane read his 
letter was the last day of March. In another month Gifford Mohun 
was to be married! And as she read she was looking younger than 
she had looked for years, and hope—hope so long dead—was stirring in 
her breast with the warm beat of, life, and her heart was fluttering at 
every footstep that passed along the lane, at every figure that shad- 
owed the gateway in the indistinct gloaming of the gray spring 
twilight. 

It would be a great deal too much, it would, indeed, be against all 
established canons, to say that Jane Grand had already forgotten. 
Mohun, and was feeling true and honest hopes regarding another man; 
one, too, who, as far as she knew, had no intention whatsoever of ask- 
ing her to be his wife. So, without scrutiny too deep, I will record the 
fact that she did feel young, and not without interest in life, on this. 
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evening when the vicar had promised to call and see her, and, at the 
same time, remind any very exacting reader that it was now many 
months since the first insidious whisper of heresy with respect to Gifford 
had first crept into poor Jane’s unsuspecting heart. 

«‘Seven, and he was to be here at six! He must have got letters 
by the same post that brought me Gifford’s, and have stayed to answer 


~them. Probably he won’t come at all to-night. Well, it matters 
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little—nothing can matter much to me now. Only I should just like to 
have told him what I mean to do before taking any decisive step about 
it—I should just like to have watched his face as I told him, and have 
seen whether he really cares a bit about my staying at Chesterford 
or not!” 

And then, oddly enough, seeing that nothing mattered much to her 
now, large tears began to float in Jane’s eyes—tears of which Gifford 
Mohun’s approaching marriage was not, remotely or approximately, 
the cause. 

‘<Dreaming as usual, Jane! Dreaming as you have done all your 
life! I wonder whether a time will ever come when you will cease to 
live in the clouds? Depend upon it, the common prosaic earth is a 
much safer ground to rest upon, if you would only, once and for all, 
bring yourself to think it so.”’ 

Jane started from her seat; then shrank back, with a strange sen- 
sation of consciousness, as she found the vicar close beside her in that 
fast-darkening little room. 

«‘T never heard you come in, Mr. Follett. How—how dreadfully 
stupid of Grace not to tell me you were here ! I will ring for the lamp 
at once. I thought you did not mean to come to-night.” 

And after this very lucid and coherent speech Miss Grand neither 
called Grace to be reprimanded, nor rang for the lamp, nor even gave 
her hand to the vicar, but turned her face back towards the window, 
and wished she was a hundred miles away—with Gifford, with Matty— | 
anywhere rather than with Mr. Follett at this hour and in this place to 
which she herself had bid him come ! . 

« Grace did not see me, for the good reason that I came in, without 
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ringing, by the side gate,’ said the vicar’s quiet voice. “A great 
liberty, Jane, was it not? But I have a fancy that you and I are 
going to return to our old life now, and that you will not be angry with 
me for coming in and going out of your house again, as I used to do in 
the days when you were a little child.”’ 

Then she turned her face round to his, and a great pain contracted 
her heart. 

“‘To the old days!” she stammered. *“‘ Oh, sir, can that ever be? 
Can the past ever come back to any of us as it was ?”’ 

‘‘T think it can to’you, Jane. I think, when your present trouble is 
over, you will be able to go back to a life more like your childish one 
than you have known for years. I think so because I see you walking 
abroad daily, because life and health are on your face. Signs, Jane, if 
you would only think so, that your present sickness is not unto death.” 

The vicar seated himself in the bend of the bay window, which had 
been his favorite place for years. Jane felt, with a conscious shame 
that made her cheeks burn hotly, that her lately cherished dreams had 
been built upon foundations as unreal as all her old ones. The vicar 
looked upon her with just the same feeling as he had done when she 
was twelve years old; had come here now to give her kindly support 
under the blow of Gifford’s last and worst desertion—only that ! 

«JT had a letter by to-night’s post, sir,’ she remarked, going, after 
the manner of her sex, to the subject farthest from her heart. ‘A 
letter from Cheltenham. Gifford tells me Mrs. Fergusson says their 
marriage is to take place before another month is over.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Fergusson shows her discretion, if she desires to secure Mr. 
Mohun for her son-in-law,’’ remarked the vicar, drily. 

«¢ And Gifford doesn’t seem overmuch pleased with any of his future 
connections. He says Mrs. Fergusson is very like what she used to be 
in the days when he disliked her so in Baden; and he has been to a 
morning féte with them, and seen Matty and her sister play at some 
game that is called—but I scarce think that Gifford can have written it 
right—‘ Aunt Sally.’ Can you believe it possible, Mr. Follett, that. any 
young gentlewoman could join in a game with such a name as that??? — 
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“‘T can quite believe that the young woman who has been staying 
with you could join in anything, Jane. She had bold eyes, and a 
strong, determined, firm-set animal mouth. She won’t make such a 
bad wife for Mohun, after all.’ 

“Oh! Mr. Follett!” 

‘* Jane, we will speak candidly for once, and then, as it is a subject 

- on which you and I are not likely to agree, we will let Mr. Mohun’s 
name drop between us forever. I know him far. better than you know 
him. Yes, Miss Grand, though you do look at me so incredulously ; 
and I say a strong and not very refined nature is the one to control 
Mohun’s. You would never have controlled him, Jane. He might 
have drawn you to his level, but you would not have raised him to 
yours. Patience, long-suffering, idolatry, are not the qualities to be 
desired for the wife of a man like Mohun. Miss Fergusson, with the 
strength, and selfishness, and savoir vivre that I saw written upon her 
face, is far more likely to suit him than you, Jane, with all your love, 
and all your gentleness, could ever have done.” 

It was exactly the opinion to which Miss Grand herself had already 
slowly arrived; but Mr. Follett was the last human being on earth to 
whom she could, voluntarily, have confessed her change of creed. Her 
head drooped lower and lower; her heart beat till she was afraid he 

might hear its beatings ; and her fingers began nervously to pluck the 

leaves from a little plant of sweet-scented verbena that stood upon the 

__window-sill. 

«Don’t in your indignation destroy your verbena, Jane; or rather, 

as you have already broken it to pieces, let me profit by your 

‘spoils.”’ 

He took one of the little broken branches from her fingers, and for a 
moment—for a single moment only—his hand rested upon hers. 
‘¢ Jane, as you sit there, with your bowed-down face in the twilight, 

I seem to see you again as you were a dozen years ago, before any 

knowledge of life or any love of Mohun’s had come to trouble you. Oh! 
child, it would be well for both of us—yes; Jane, well for me and for you, 
if we could return to those times.” 
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His voice faltered—a very unusual thing for Mr. Follett—and Jane’s 
heart plucked up courage. 

“We can’t go back to them, sir. No, no, wecan’t—we are changed, 
I mean I myself have changed, as much as the cireumstances of my 
life. I can’t go back to what I was when I was a girl, and ’’—very 
quickly and decidedly this—‘‘ I have asked you to come here to-night 
- because I wished to tell you of a plan that lies upon my mind. I mean 
to leave Chesterford, Mr. Follett ; I can live here no longer.’’ 

** Jane, this is folly !—this is the mere first outbreak of your disap- 
pointment in Mohun.”’ 

‘Tt has nothing to do with him,”’ she cried, almost bitterly. ‘‘It is 
of myself, and of my own happiness alone, that I am thinking now. 
Very long ago, in the time before I was engaged to marry him, Gifford 
used to say he would like to have this cottage, and pull it down, and 
make the garden a part of Yatton. He shall have it now. It shall not 
be an eyesore to him any longer. And I shall be glad to leave it, and 
all my remembrance of it! I like to tell you this, because I would not 
have you think I acted without consulting you. But my determination 
is fixed ; nothing shall make me live any longer in Chesterford !”’ 

The vicar was silent; but even in that dim light Jane could see that 
his face turned fearfully white, and her own heart throbbed faster. 

“You say nothing, Mr. Follett. Do you think my decision a wise 
one??? 

“‘ Jane—”’ but she started at the agitation of his voice— will you 
let me tell you what I think ? ” 

“Tf you please.”’ 


“I told you once before, you know, but you could not hear me then— 


no, Jane, you need not deny it, for indeed you never knew what words 
those were I spoke. But once, the morning that I told you Gifford was 
coming back, I spoke. Ispoke to you of the possibility of your loving 
any other man than him. You know the answer that you gave me?” 


“‘T never understood you, sir! I never thought that you could : 


mean hk 


“That I, at my age, would presume to ask you to be my wife? 
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_ Well, Jane, it was even so, and you refused me; unconsciously, but 
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perhaps none the less cruelly to me for that. Now you know why I 
haven’t come near you much of late. You know, and you forgive me, 
Jane, will you?” 

“Tforgive? -Oh, Mr. Follett—oh, sir! can you indeed care anything 
about me still ? ” 

“1 care for you as I have done during the last half-dozen years. I 
love you so much that I ask you, for the second time, to be my wife! 
And now, Jane, if you are going to refuse me again, do it quickly!” 
He caught her hand—her cold, little trembling hand—and held it 
firmly, but with never the ghost of a pressure in his. ‘‘I am strong, 
child. Don’t fear to pain me. I can hear all that you have got to 
say.” ; 

“‘T don’t think Iam worthy of you, sir. Remember whose daughter 
T am—remember lam growing old and faded and worn! Mr. Follett, 
you should look for some one of better birth—some one fuller of life and 
freshness than poor Jane Grand.” 

<¢T remember whose daughter you are, Jane; 
the vicar’s voice that she knew he was not speaking out of the passion 
of the moment, but rather delivering an old and well-considered opin- 
ion. ‘‘Iremember whose daughter you are, child. I have remembered 
it ever since the time when you were six years old. But I know, too, 
that every human being’s life dies with him—your father’s, Jane, or 
mine! I don’t believe in any moral attainder, any transmission of 
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and so steady was 


guilt. A man’s honor lies in his own hands; a man’s dishonor can rise 


from his own deeds alone, not from any heritage that comes to him from 
another. For the rest, I know quite well what Jane Grand is—how 
worn, how faded, how old. Does Jane Grand love me ?’—that is the 
only question whose answer it concerns me to hear ?”’ 

«She does, sir! She loves you with her whole heart! She knows 
now that she has loved you long.” 

Very unlike a heroine (that class of human creatures never giving 
any reply to the most momentous question of life except by a monosyl- 
lable, too low for any save the delicate ear of love to catch). But poor 
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Jane was not a heroine; only a supremely tender and, at length, a 
supremely happy woman; and Mr. Follett seemed so entirely content, 
both with the substance and the manner of her reply, that I don’t think 
any outside spectator of the scene can have a right to cavil at it. 

“And you were not dreaming of Gifford when I came in? You 
were not dreaming of him, or mourning, to the last, over his approach- 
ing marriage? Tell me true, Jane. 1 would like to hear every syllable 
of the truth.”’ ; 

“‘T was thinking of you, and of you alone, Mr. Follett. I was won- 
dering how you would take it when you heard I meant to go away from 
Chesterford.’’ 

“¢ And you will stop in Chesterford now ? ”’ 

‘I believe so—but I will let Mr. Mohun have the cottage ! ”’ 

Mrs. ANNIE Epwarps, “A Point of Honor.”’ 


“‘ Here he is,’”’ said Lady Holmhurst, clapping her hands. “ Well, 
if this isn’t the very funniest thing that I ever heard of! I told Jones 
to show him in here.’’ 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth when the butler, who 
looked as solemn as a mute in his deep mourning, opened the door, and 
announced ‘‘Mr. Eustace Meeson,” in those deep and commanding 
tones which fiunkeys, and fiunkeys alone, have at their command. 
There was a moment’s pause. Augusta half rose from her chair, and 
then sat down again; and, noticing her embarrassment, Lady Holm- 
hurst smiled maliciously. Then in came Eustace himself, looking rather 
handsome, exceedingly nervous, and beautifully got up—in a frock-coat, 
with a flower in it. 

“Oh! how do you do?”’ he said to Augusta, holding out his hand, 
which she took rather coldly. 

“‘ How do you do, Mr. Meeson ?”’? she answered. “Let me introduce 
you to Lady Holmhurst. Mr. Meeson, Lady Holmhurst.” Eustace 


bowed, and put his hat down on the butter-dish, for he was very much 
overcome. 
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‘“<T hope I have not come too early,”’ he said, in great confusion, as 
he perceived his mistake. “I thought that you would have done 
breakfast.”’ 

“Oh, not at all, Mr. Meeson,”’ said Lady Holmhurst. * Won’t you 
have a cup of tea? Augusta, give Mr. Meeson a cup of tea.” 

He took the tea, which he did not want in the least, and then there 


came an awkward silence. Nobody seemed to know how to begin the 


conversation. 

“How did you find the house, Mr. Meeson?”’ said Lady Holmhurst, 
at last. “‘ Miss Smithers gave you no address, and there are two Lady 
Holmhursts—my mother-in-law and myself. a? 

« Oh, I looked it out, and then I walked here last night, and saw 
you both sitting at the window.” 

‘Indeed !”? said Lady Holmhurst. “ And why did you not come 
in? You might have helped to protect Miss Smithers from the 
reporters.” 

<< don’t know,” he answered, confusedly. <¢T did not like to; and, 
besides, a policeman thought I was a suspicious character and told me 


to move on.” 
«Dear me, Mr. Meeson, you must have been having a good look 


at us.” 
Here Augusta interposed, fearing lest her admirer—for, with an 
rring instinct, she now guessed how matters stood—should say 


une 
A young man who is capable of standing to stare 


something foolish. 
at a house in Hanover Square is, she thought, evidently capable of 


anything. 


‘¢T was so surprised to see you yesterday,” she said. “ How did 


you know that we were coming?” 

Eustace told her that he had seen it in the Globe. 
cannot have been so surprised as I was,”’ he went on. “1 had made 
sure that you were drowned. I went up to Birmingham to call on you 
after you had gone, and feund that you had vanished and left no 
The maid-servant declared that you bad sailed in a ship called 
which I afterwards found out was the ‘Kangaroo.’ 


‘«*T am sure you 


address. 
the ‘Conger Eel,’ 
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And then she went down; and after along time they published a full 
list of the passengers, and your name was not among them, and I 
thought that after all you might have got off the ship, or something. 
Then, some days afterwards, came a telegraph from Albany, in Austra- 
. lia, giving the names of Lady Holmhurst.and the others who were 
saved, and specially mentioning ‘ Miss Smithers, the novelist,’ and Lord 
Holmhurst as being among the drowned, and that is how the dreadful 
suspense came to anend. It was awful, I can tell you.”’ 

Both of the young women looked at Eustace’s face ad saw that 
there was no mistaking the real nature of the trial through which he 
had passed. So real was it that it never seemed to occur to him that 
there was anything unusual in his expressing such intense interest in 
the affairs of a young lady with whom he was outwardly, at any 
rate, on the terms of merest acquaintance. 

‘““It was very kind of you to think so much about me,” said 
Augusta, gently. ‘‘I had no idea that you would call again, or I 
would have left word where I was going.” 

** Well, thank God you are safe and sound, at any rate,’’ answered 
Eustace ; and then, with a sudden burst of anxiety, ‘‘ You are not 
going back to New Zealand just yet, are you?” 

“T don’t know. Iam rather sick of the sea just now.” 

“No, indeed, she is not,’’ said Lady Holmhurst ; “ she is going to 
stop with me and Dick. Miss Smithers saved Dick’s life, you know, 
when the nurse, poor thing, had run away. And now, dear, you had 
better tell Mr. Meeson about the will.”’ 

“The will. What will?” asked Eustace. 

** Listen, and you will hear.”’ 

And Kustace did listen with open eyes and ears while Augusta, 
getting over her shyness as best she might, told the whole story of his 
uncle’s death, and of the way in which he had communicated his testa- 
mentary wishes. 

“And do you mean to tell me,’’ said Eustace, astounded, “‘ that 
you allowed him to have his confounded will tattooed upon your shoul- 
ders?” 
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«< Yes,” answered Augusta, “‘I did; and, what is more, Mr. Meeson, 
I think that you ought to be very much obliged to me; for I dare say 
that I shall be often sorry for it.” 

““T am very much obliged,’’ answered Eustace ; ‘‘I had no right to 
expect such a thing; and, in short, I do not know what to say. I 
should never have thought that any woman was capable of such a sac- 


_ rifice for—for a comparative stranger.” 
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Then came another awkward pause. 

«« Well, Mr: Meeson,”’ said Augusta, at last rising brusquely from 
her chair, “ the document belongs to you, and so I suppose that you 
had better see it. Not that I think that it will be of much use to you, 
however, as I see that ‘probate has been allowed to issue,’ whatever 
that may mean, of Mr. Meeson’s other will.”’ 

«T do not know that that will matter,’ said Eustace, “‘as I heard 
a friend of mine, Mr. Short, who is a barrister, talk about some case 
the other day in which probate was revoked on the production of a 
subsequent will.” 

« Tndeed!”? answered Augusta, ‘‘I am very glad to hear that. 
Then, perhaps, after all, 1 have been tattooed to some purpose. Well; 
T suppose you had better see it,’ and with a gesture that was half shy 
and half defiant she drew the lace shawl from her shoulders, and turned 
her back towards him so that he might see what was inscribed across 
its whiteness. ; 

Eustace stared at the broad line of letters which, with the signatures 
written underneath, might mean a matter of two millions of money to 
him, and then he stared at the beautiful shoulders on which the words 


were indelibly impressed. 


«Thank you,” he said at last, and taking up the lace shawl he 
threw it over her again. 

“If you will excuse me for a few minutes, Mr. Meeson,”’ interrupted 
Lady Holmhurst at this point; ‘I have to go to see about the dinner,”’ 
and before Augusta could interfere she had left the room. 

Eustace closed the door behind her, and turned, feeling instinctively 
that a great crisis in his fortunes had come. There are some men who 
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rise to an emergency and some who shrink from it, and the difference is 
that difference between him who succeeds and him who fails in life and 
in all that makes life worth living. 

Eustace belonged to the class that rises and not to that which 
shrinks. 

Augusta was leaning against the marble mantelpiece—indeed, one 
of her arms was resting upon it, for she was a tall woman. Perhaps 
she, too, felt that there was something in the air; at any rate, she 
turned away her head, and began to play with a bronze Japanese lob- 
ster which adorned the mantelpiece. 

** Now for it,”’ said Eustace to himself, drawing a long breath, to try 
and steady the violent pulsation of his heart. 

*“T don’t know what to say to you, Miss Smithers,’ he began. 

‘Best say nothing more about it,’’ she put in, quickly. “I did ibs 
and Iam glad thatI did it. What doa few marks matter if a great 
wrong is prevented thereby ? I am not ever likely to have to go to 
court. Besides, Mr. Meeson, there is another thing: it was through 
me that you lost your inheritance; it is only right that I should try to 
be the means of bringing it back to you.”’ 

She dropped her head again, and once more began to play with the 
bronze lobster, holding her arm in such a fashion that Eustace could not 
see her face. But if he could not see her face she could see his in the 
glass, and narrowly observed its every change, which, on the whole, 
though natural, was rather mean of her. 

Poor Eustace grew pale and paler yet, till his handsome counte- 
nance grew positively ghastly. It is wonderful how frightened young 
men are the first time that they propose. It wears off afterwards— 
with practice one gets accustomed to anything. 

‘“‘ Miss Smithers—Augusta,”’ he gasped, “I want to say something 
to you!” and he stopped dead. 

““ Yes, Mr. Meeson,”’ she answered, cheerfully ; ** what is it 2?” 

*“T want to tell you > and again he hesitated. 

“What you are going to do about the will?” suggested ie 
gusta. 
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“« No—no ; nothing about the will—please don’t laugh at me and put 


me off.’’ 


She looked up innocently—as much as to say that she never dreamed 
of doing either of these things. She had a lovely face, and the glance 
of the gray eyes quite broke down the barrier of his fears. 

“Oh, Augusta, Augusta,’’ he said, ‘‘ don’t you understand? I love 
you! llove you! No woman was ever loved before as I love you. IL 


fell in love with you the very first time I saw you in the office at Mee- 


~ son’s, when I had the row with my uncle about you; and ever since 


— 
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then I have got deeper and deeper in love with you. When I thought 
that you were drowned it nearly broke my heart, and often and often I 
wished that I were dead, too!’ 

It was Augusta’s turn to be disturbed now, for, though a lady’s 
composure will stand her in good stead up to the very verge of an affair 
of this sort, it generally breaks down im medias res. Anyhow, she cer- 
tainly dropped her eyes and colored to her hair, while her breast began 
to heave tumultuously. 

«Do you know, Mr. Meeson,”’ she said at last, without daring to 
look up at his imploring face, “that this is only the fourth time that 
we have seen each other, including yesterday ? ”’ 

«Yes, I know,” he said; “‘ but don’t refuse me on that account ; 
you can see me as often as you like ”’__(this was generous of Master 
Eustace)—‘‘ and really I know you better than you think. I should 
think that I have read each of your books twenty times.” 

This was a happy stroke; for, however free from vanity a person 
may be, it is not in the nature of a young woman to hear that some- 
body has read her book twenty times without feeling pleased. 

<“‘T am not my books,” said Augusta. 

«No; but your books are part of you,”’ he answered, “and I have 
learned more about your real self through them than I should have 
done if I had seen you a hundred times instead of four.”’ 

Augusta slowly raised her gray eyes till they met his own, and 
looked at him as though she were searching out his soul, and the mem- 


ory of that long, sweet look is with him yet. 
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He said no more, nor had she any words; but, somehow, nearer and 
nearer they drew one to the other, till his arms were around her, and 
his-lips were pressed upon her lips. Happy man and happy girl! they 
will live to find that life has joys (for those who are good and are 
well off), but that it has no joy so holy and so complete as that which 
they were now experiencing—the first kiss of true and honest love. 

H. RipER HAGGARD, “Mr. Meeson’s Will.’’ 


THE day following was comparatively calm. Vivian was peaceable, 
and listened with some interest to Edith’s projects of traveling, and 
perhaps residing abroad, but evidently considered that he himself was 
to be of the party. 

At dinner he encountered Maitland, who happened to sit next Edith, 
and did his best to amuse and occupy her, not unsuccessfully, for an 
inclination to doubt the accuracy of Mrs. Winington’s report of his 
speech respecting herself was forming in her mind—a condition very 
favorable to her sense of enjoyment, for she was strongly drawn to 
him. 

‘On Vivian he produced a very different effect. That eccentric per- 
sonage watched Maitland all through dinner with a scowl of dislike, 
and when by chance they spoke together Vivian made a point of con- 
tradicting him on every point in the roughest and most abrupt manner. 
Maitland bore all this with unshaken good-temper, occasionally sending 
a keen, inquiring, anxious glance across the table at his moody vis-d-vis. 

Dinner over, Mrs. Maitland asked Miss Vivian and her friends to tea 
in her room, and though Vivian accepted he did not stay long. Witha 
confused apology fabout having promised some “ fellows” to play a 
game of billiards at the hotel, he said good-night. 

His parting glance made Edith uneasy. It rested on Maitland with 
- So murderous an expression of hate and fury, that she could not collect 
her thoughts for a few moments. What danger did it threaten? or 


was her fancy grown morbid? She felt altogether unnerved, and glad — 
r fear: 
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~ to retire, though there had been pleasant moments during the 


evening. 

When David Vivian next presented himself to his cousin he was in a 
very quiet, melancholy mood. It was after luncheon, and he asked her 
to come out fora walk. The afternoon was soft, gray, autumnal, and 


_ Edith, glad to be able to grant a request of his, at once acceded. 


“We will go toward Hastney,”’ said Vivian, as they passed through 


_the porch. ‘‘ There are not so many people that way.’’ 


“Very well,” returned Edith, meekly. 

** So that fellow ea ae in the house,’’ resumed Vivian; ‘‘I 
see him writing in his room.’ 

Edith’s eyes followed the direction in which he nodded, and 1 ahe saw 
Maitland writing in the window of his bedroom, which opened on the 
veranda that ran along the front of the house, at either side of the hall 
door, joining the conservatory at one side, and ending in a screen of 
glass at the other, which sheltered the windows on this side from the 


~ gouth-east. 
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“Tt is nice for him to be with his mother,” said Edith, turning her 

eyes away. 

© Very likely,” grimly. ‘‘ Well, ’m not going to stay in the same 
house. I moved off to the hotel last night; didn’t they tell you ?— 
no?” 

‘¢ You would have been more comfortable here, would you not?” 

To this David made no reply, and they walked on almost in silence 
till they reached a bend in the sea wall which commanded the view 
westward, with the Martello Towers in the middle of the channel, and a 
glimpse of the masts in the harbor beyond. 

«Let us sit down,” said Vivian, abruptly. ‘It is not too cold for 
vou, eh ?”’ 

«‘ Oh, not at all,” returned Edith, who was feeling uncomfortable at 
this long silence. s 

<< { said I would tell you my troubles when I came next, if youcared . 


to listen,’’ he began. 
«‘ Yes, [remember; and I shall be glad to hear them.”’ 
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“It isn’t a story to be glad about,” said Vivian. ‘‘ Well, here 
goes. I suppose now, Edith, you think I am a quiet, steady, stay-at- 
. home chap?” 

“You always seem happy enough with us, and we are quiet I am 
sure.’’ 

“ Happy !—ay, that I am, if I could always be with you! NowI 
shall tell you what I really am—a desperate drunkard, nearly a hope- 
less one ! ”’ ; 

“That is impossible, David !’’ cried Edith, amazed. “ Why, yon 
rarely touch a glass of wine ; you take only tea or milk, or——” 

‘“ Ay, when lam with you. Don’t you see, I dare not taste any- 
thing strong, or I couldn’t stop. Sometimes I keep clear of it for a 
fortnight or ten days, and begin to think I am cured; then the dread- 
ful, desperate longing for spirits, wine, anything, comes over me, and I 
must have it, if I tore down walls and murdered men to get at it!’? He 
stopped, and wiped his brow in great agitation. ‘‘ When I first came 

over there was a good deal of excitement about your affairs. I got 
better, calmer, stronger ; but after a bit the old craving came back. I 
have something more to say. Do you remember I once offered to 
marry you? I didn’t care much about it, but I thought it might suit 
you at the time. Now I want you to marry me for my sake. Don’t 
shrink away as if you feared me, Edith. You must marry me. I can- 
not live without you. You can save me. If -you are with me always 1 
shall be able to resist ; and I love you, little cousin !—the sight of you 
is life tome! Ihave been awfully bad since you came away down here. 
I had some hard bouts before you left London, but last week I was mad 
drunk for three days and nights. I gambled, lost a heap of money, 
went down into hell!’? He stopped with a shudder. Edith was 
speechless. ‘‘ Of course,” he resumed, “I never came near you until I 
had got pretty right, but I would not deceive you. It is the one vice of 
my nature, and it leads to every other. Now you know the worst. 
Will you be my wife and save me from myself? You don’t know what 


I suffer; the awful, horrible thoughts and temptations that keep whis- 


pering to me and haunting me, they never come near me when you are > 
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_ by. And I love you—you don’t know how I love you! It drives me 
mad to see other people come near you, even women. I want you all 
to myself—away from every creature. That Maitland dares to look at 
you and love you! Id like to cut his throat! Answer me, Edith. 
Will you save me, and marry me? ee 
_~ She was deadly white. She had scarce command of her voice from 
terror, but she forced herself to reply,— 
‘¢T never dreamed you wished to marry me, David. I have learned 
to think of you as a dear brother. T will do everything I can for you— 
but marry you, that I can not do.” 
‘¢ What is your objection ? ” 
« Tn truth, I have not the courage to—to marry you, after your ac- 


33 


count of your tendencies—your difficulties 
«Then you are cold-hearted, indifferent.”” ; 
He burst into a mingled torrent of reproaches and entreaties. Edith, 

though trembling from head to foot, continued tenderly, though firmly, 


“awe TS 
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- torefuse. At last, with a wild, despairing, inarticulate cry, he started 
up and rushed away toward the open shore where the wall ends, and was 
- soon out of sight. 

; Edith, though hardly able to stand, hastened in the opposite direc- 
. tion, growing calmer as she went, and at last reached the shelter of her 
. own room, where she described to the astonished and sympathizing Mrs. 
Miles the trying interview she had just had. 

* n * 

q THEN Edith stole forward, saw the door was open, and fled wildly 
through the veranda—not into the house, not to call assistance, but to 


Jack Maitland’s room. She felt sure that the moment Vivian: missed 


her, he would rush to wreak vengeance on his supposed rival. 

Maitland was writing, as he often did, at a table beside the window, 
which was open. He was resting his head on his hands, thinking over 
his mother’s advice, and balancing the pros and cons, when Edith, white 
as death, her eyes wild with terror, flew into the room. 

Maitland started up, his first idea being that she was making her 
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escape from danger or pursuit ; but before he could speak she began in 
frantic haste to close the window, then the shutters, while she kept re- 
peating, “ Lock the door—bolt it ! oh, do, do lock it!” 

<¢ What is the matter, for heaven’s sake?”’ cried Maitland. ‘My 
dear Miss Vivian, tell me. You are safe with me.” 

‘“No—no! Iwanttosave you! He will murder you! Oh, come 
back into the corner! Do not hold me; I must fasten the door!” 
Then leaning back against it exhausted, she went on, ‘‘ He is mad— 
quite mad, David is. He wanted tomurderme. He was very near 
murdering you. He will come now; he has a long, keen knife.”” Here 
a step was heard in the passage. Quite beside herself with fear, Edith 
darted to Maitland and threw her arms around him. ‘ He is coming— 
he is coming,’’ she whispered, as she clung to him. 

‘‘Dearest,’’ said Maitland, straining her to his heart, ‘‘ you will be 
ill. Let me take you to thy mother. If your unfortunate cousin is mad, 
he must be prevented from doing mischief to himself or others. You 
are trembling; youcan hardly stand,’’ and he tried to lift her, but she 
evaded him. 

‘<7 will not let you go,’’ she said, faintly. ‘‘He will murder you 
with that long, cruel knife. I will not let you go.” 

“« Vivian is not coming here,” said Maitland ; ‘‘he would have been 
here before. Let me take you away; I must know what is going on.’’ 
Still supporting her, he opened the door. All was quiet, but a distant 
buzz of talk came from the hall. ‘‘ You must come upstairs. You 
shall be safe with my mother... I will see to it.’’ 

Half-leading, half-carrying her, Maitland took Edith with infinite 
care to his mother. } 

‘She has had an awful fright,’’ he said; ‘‘ get her some wine. I 
scarcely know what is the matter, but don’t leave her. I shall return 
when I find Mrs. Miles.”’ 

‘“‘ My dear child, you are more dead than alive,’’ cried Mrs. . Nee 
land. ‘‘ Put her on the sofa, Jack.”’ 

Edith could not speak. She tried still to hold Maitland, but he, 


gently kissing her hand, disengaged himself and hurried away. 
A 
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In the hall he found Mrs. Parker and all the servants talking 
eagerly. “Oh, Mr. Maitland!” said the lady of the house, “ weareall 
so frightened. Tom, here—he is the boy that cleans the boots—about 
ten minutes ago he saw Mr. Vivian without his hat, and a great: long 
knife in his hand, tearing across the lawn as hard as he could, and look- 


ing quite wild.”’ 
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“Indeed !”’ cried Maitland. ‘‘ What direction did he take ? *’ 

“He turned left, and ran straight toward the beach,”’ said the boy. 
“* He seemed to come from Miss Vivian’s drawing-room.”’ 

*“Good gracious! I hope he hasn’t hurt the dear young lady,” 
cried Mrs. Parker, fussing away in the direction of her room. 

‘Miss Vivian is quite safe with my mother,’’said Maitland, reach- 
ing his hat, and sallying forth to see what could be done to capture 
the lunatic. 


Mrs. Miles’s dismay can be imagined when, on her return, she 
learned the terrible news of poor Vivian’s outbreak. It was some 
little time before Edith was able to give an account of her hair-breadth 
escape, or before she could speak to Maitland. She felt certain that in 
her immense excitement she had betrayed herself. She longed, yet 
dreaded to see him. 

<“Do tell me something of my poor cousin,’’ she said to Mrs. Mait- 


. land, who was sitting with her in the room to which she had removed, 


as the association with the other was too terrible. 

“‘T am afraid, dear, his is a very hopeless case. He was found 
struggling with a policeman and an artillery soldier, who managed to 
get his knife from him, and they took him to the police-station, then 
to the infirmary. We have written to a friend of his in London, and 
Jack sees that proper care is taken of him—but—”’ looking to the 
door, “here is my son. He will tell you more particulars than I 
can.”’ 

As she spoke Jack Maitland came in, and while he shook hands 
with Edith, who rose to greet him, his mother quietly left the room. 


It was a moment of profound embarrassment. Edith scarce knew 
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how to speak or what to say. He, however, soon relieved her of that 
difficulty. | 

‘‘Tam sorry to see that you have not quite recovered the dreadful 
shock you have sustained. Your hand is not steady yet,”’ and he held 
it a moment in both his own. 

‘IT am much better,’’ returned Edith, resuming her seat on the 
sofa. <* But it will be long before I can forget that dreadful day; and 
my poor cousin David, my heart aches for him.” 

« Ay, poor fellow, Iam heartily sorry for him ; but I want to speak 
of something else—something which concerns the happiness of my life. 
You must know what it is. I have longed for weary months to say_‘1 
love you, Edith,’ and even now I dread lest the. avowal may part 
instead of uniting us, so uncertain am I of your feelings toward myself. 
T had almost despaired, when something in your fears for me that day 
—something in the clasp of your arms, which has haunted me ever 
since, gave me a faint hope. My wishes no doubt may have led me 
to exaggerate a natural humane impulse.”? He paused, and Kdith, 
half charmed, half frightened, made a little hesitating movement as 
if to give him her hand, and then drew back. ‘‘ Ah, you distrust 
me,” cried Maitland. ‘‘ Why? What is the cloud which has arisen 
between us? Do be candid with me; do not keep me in the torture 
of suspense.”’ 

“T have been vexed with you,’’ began Edith, with natural sweet 
frankness, ‘“‘and Iam almost ashamed to say why. But I will tell you. 
When you went away to Scotland I was sorry. You always seemed 
‘true and earnest—a real friend, and I said I was sorry. Then Mrs. 
Winington told me you were pleased to go-——because—because you 
thought J was in love with you and showed it too much.’’ The lant 
words came out slowly, while the pale, delicate face was dyed with 
blushes. ke 

“Tt was an infernal lie,” burst out Jack Maitland, with more energy 
than politeness, ‘‘invented by an unscrupulous woman. Look in my 
eyes, Edith, and tell me whom will you believe—Mrs. Winington or me. ~ 
I am incapable of making such a speech about any woman.” 7 
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She raised her eyes to his; then a soft, shy smile broke over her 
face, and she said very low and steadily,— 

“*T believe you.” 

“Then one difficulty is removed. Now I am so far from so pre- 
sumptuous an opinion as Mrs. Winington attributed to me, that Iam 
still waiting in infinite anxiety for your decision. Edith, I have loved 
you almost from the beginning of our acquaintance; can you give mea 
little in return ? ”’ 

He held out his hand, and Edith put hers into it. 

“ Dearest,”? he exclaimed, drawing her close to him, ‘ put your 
arms round me as you did the other day and say, ‘ Jack, I love you!’” 
He raised her hands to his neck and clasped her to his heart with pas- 
sionate force. ‘*‘ Whisper it to me, and 1 will be content.” 

But he had scarce heard the words softly murmured when a long, 
fervent kiss stopped further utterance—past, present, and future all 
merged in that intense moment. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘‘Beaton’s Bargain.”’ 


<< PERHAPS you would like to go upstairs, my lad, and have a few 
words with Kitty,’ added he, kindly, ‘“‘ while we old fellows smoke a 
cigar.’’ As he spoke he threw open the window, admitting a little air, _ 
a good deal of dust, and the growing chorus of some street-hawkers, 
who at that period of the evening were wont to ‘“ work *’ Brown street, 
and supply it with the latest sensational intelligence. 

Jeff smiled his thanks, and left the room ; but his step on the narrow 
staircase was not that of a lover who has “asked papa’ with success ; 
and on the landing he paused for full a minute, weighing this and that 
in most unlover-like fashion; for, with all his good qualities—among 
which a loving heart was not certainly wanting—Jeff was intensely 
proud. His darling hope had been, if only circumstances had permitted — 
it, that he might have made for himself some position in the world— 
humble but not despicable, and such as he could have lifted Kitty out 
of her difficulties to share. : 
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In wedding her as things were, he would not, indeed, be marrying 
her for money; but the inequality in their fortunes jarred upon his 
sensitive feelings. Among such natures—for low ones find no difficulty 
in the matter—it requires a strong mind and an exceptionally whole- 
some one to accept a pecuniary obligation without repugnance. The 
worship of money is so universal that even those who ought to know it 
is a mere idol are apt to treat it as a sacred thing. 

In the drawing-room he found Kitty seated close to her sister, with 
the latter’s arm about her waist. It was generally Jenny who “ did 
the talking’? when they were alone together, and she had evidently - 
been doing it on this occasion. Kitty had the downcast looks of a 
listener who had been preached at. 

“Talk of Jeff and he makes his appearance,”’ said Jenny, saucily. 

“«‘T hope I am not intruding ?”’ observed he, humbly. 

‘‘You are intruding on me, sir,’’ said Jenny, rising from her chair. 
«T have had quite enough of you below-stairs for the present; ” and off 
she tripped, leaving the two young people alone. The window was open 
here, as in the room below, but the dust was less, and the wind that 
passed over the flower-box on the sill brought charming odors with it. 

‘«‘ Kitty, dear, your father has been speaking to me most kindly,” 
said Jeff, hesitatingly. 

‘“‘He is always kind, and in your case can never, 1 am sure, be 
otherwise, Jeff,’’ answered she, steadily. ‘‘ He knows that he owes 
you very much.”’ 

“‘T don’t feel that, Kitty; but I feel that whatever he owes me, or 
can owe me, it can never be so much by a hundred times as what he 
says he is prepared to give me. Can you guess, Kitty, darling, what 
that is?” 

‘¢ Jeff_—Geoffrey,’’ said she, in distressed tones, ‘‘ did you not promise 
at the Nook on 

“Yes, dear,’”’ interrupted he; ‘“‘ but.that was different. The cir- 
cumstances are altogether changed. They are not, indeed, as I could 
wish them to be even yet. I am poor, I may say penniless, when com- 
pared with you——”’ 
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“O Jeff, how dare you!’ exclaimed Kitty, rising angrily from her 
seat. “Do you suppose I am thinking of money? Of course I have 
had to think about it of late—for others; but in a matter that concerns 
myself alone, can you think that your being poor or rich can draw me, 
by a hair’s-breadth, one way or another ?” 

“It draws me, Kate!” cried Jeff, simply. “It is the only thing 
that draws me—just a hair’s-breadth—away from you. I thought, 
when I spoke to you at the Nook, that it was the reflection how ill off 
we both were as respected means ; and that, in your unselfishness and 
generosity, you felt it right to be the prop and stay of your own house- 
hold, and not to look outside of it, even for such love as mine.” 

“It was partly that, Jeff; but also, even then, there was another 
contingency, and that, alas !—the other obstacle, 1 mean—has grown 
and grown; indeed, I don’t know how I stand respecting it. I—I—you 
must please to give me time, Jeff; and I can’t promise; indeed, I 
can’t.” 

«But you have promised no one else, Kitty ? ’’- 

*““No; at least not exactly; but 

The shouting of the hawkers in the street was growing nearer and 


nearer ; as one on one side, and one on the other, they bawled together, 
like singers in a glee who are out of tune, it needed a practical ear to 
catch a word. 

«¢ This man is dreadful,’’ muttered Jeff; and, moving quickly to the 
window, he pulled up the sash, and shut out the sound. 

“You need time, Kitty, to think it over,” said Jeff, softly; ‘ well, 
let it be so; I was not impatient, you know, before.” 

It was not impatience, nor yet disappointment, nor distress, that 
agitated the speaker ; yet his face had blanched, and wore an expres- 
sion anxious and distrait. But Kitty’s eyes were fixed upon the floor, 
and saw him not. 

‘““No; you were patient, and good, and kind, aS you ever were, 
Jeff,” answered she, tenderly. ‘‘ Whatever happens, I shall always 
think of you as—as all that. But indeed I must have time.”’ 

“Tam going now,” said Jeff, and indeed his hand was already on 
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the door. Never surely were two fond lovers so willing that time and 
space should separate them as these two seemed to be. 

Throughout the day, from the moment her father had told her that 
better times had come to them—he could no longer deny himself that 
pleasure, though he had forborne to speak of how his fortune was about 
¢o be restored to him—Kitty had been revolving: in her mind her posi- 
tion as respected Holt. The money he had advanced for the life- 
insurance premium would now be repaid to him, of course, but could 
that acquit her of her obligation ? and, if it aid, would it release her 
from the implied though unexpressed consent she had given to accept 
of his attentions? It was easy to break with him, indeed, but could it 
be done with a good conscience? -In her heart of hearts, Kitty knew 
she had made up her mind to marry this man, and she feared that he 
knew she had done so. To marry him now—all the forces that had 
driven her toward him having suddenly ceased to exert their influence, 
while the dead-weight of dislike still drew her in the opposite direc- 
tion—she felt to be impossible; but she also felt, notwithstanding the - 
arguments which Jenny had just been pouring into her ear, and the 
still stronger claims which love itself, in the person of Jeff, was urging, 
that much, very much was owed to Richard Holt; indeed, that all was 
owed by rights, only that the debt was too excessive for payment. At 
all events it was for him to impose what terms he pleased in default 
of its discharge. Until she had confessed to him that notwithstanding 
all that had come and gone she could never be his wife, she felt. at 
least that it was unbecoming to speak of marriage with another. 
Hence it was she had said, ‘‘ 1 must have time.”’ ; 

aes 

“¢ JENNY !”’ 

“My dear Jeff, how you frightened me!” cried she, holding out 
both hands. ‘I thought you had gone home with the doctor.”’ 

‘¢What! without having had one word alone with you and Kitty ? 
No; I only waited till my betters had had their say.” 
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“You mean Mr. Campden ?*’ 


_ “Yes, of course. But why speak of him in such a tone?” 
“Oh, it’s a long story. I have been a little angry with him because 
he is rich and we are poor; that’s all.’’ 

“Well, but that was very wrong. Jam going to be rich, some 
day.”’ 

““<Some day,’ my poor Jeff !”’ 

** Now, don’t call me < poor,’ whatever you call me,’ 
Smiling ; “‘ people in the city don’t like it. 
I said ‘some day ; ’ 


> returned he, 
I was really in earnest when 
and I mean some early date, prozimo (you have no 
idea how classical we are in our business-letters). I have not told a 
soul save yourself, but I should not be the least surprised if Holt was to 
make me his partner.’’ 


“What for ? ” 


“Well, that is scarcely complimentary, Jenny. How do you know 
that I have not exhibited a great commercial genius? Seriously, how- 
ever, it is because he finds I am an honest man—quite a lusus nature, I 
assure you, in his particular line.’’ 

© But you are not a man at all, Jelf; though I must say you look 
very like one. How you are grown and filled out! You have got to 
be quite good-looking ! and how becomingly you blush!” 

“Yes; that is why Lam so valuable to Mr. Holt. If one cannot 
blush one’s self, it is something to have a confidential clerk who blushes. 
Of course I was joking about a partnership, at least for the present ; 
but there is no calling in which a man can become rich early so easily 
asinours. And, upon my word, I’ve hopes.” 

rt Ah, dear Jeff, how I envy you!” sighed J enny. _‘‘ How I wish I 
could see any prospect of making a little money !”’ 

** Well, well, don’t despair. Of course, that depression in the lace- 


_market—the unexpected alteration in the quotations—was very disap- 


pointing.” : 
“It was worse than that, Jeff. Can you imagine anything so base 


as that woman’s telling Mrs. Campden of my application, although I 
had put ‘ Private and confidential’ upon my little note to her? ’” 
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«‘T can very easily imagine it, my dear Jenny. I have witnessed 
too many delicate ‘ operations ’_though not in lace—to be astonished 
at anybody’s baseness. However, you have another string to your 
bow, remember.” 

“O, Jeff! have you any good news of that ?”’ 

“Not at present; but, then, there isno bad news.”’ 

“Good! Ihave been schooled to be thankful for small mercies. I 
shall ask no more questions.—Here is Kitty ; perhaps you would like a 
word with her alone,’’? and Jenny was off ina moment. Kitty entered 
the room with a roll of flannel in her arms, which was the baby. 

“My dear Jeff, I can’t shake hands, you see.—Oh, you naughty 
boy!” For the young gentleman, since he could not shake hands, had 
saluted her with his lips. 

“JT thought that was what you meant, Kitty,’ said he, with sim- 
plicity. 

« You thought nothing of the kind, sir; and I am very angry with 
you—or at least I should be, if I had the heart for it. How nice it was 
of you, dear Jeff, to come so far for a single day, just to——” 

“Don’t talk like that, Kitty : your dear mother was the kindest 
friend I ever had or ever shall have; and your poor father & 

“Q, Jeff, do not speak of him as though all hope was gone !”’ 

‘«<T did not intend to do so, Kitty ; I only meant that he was to be 
pitied, as indeed he is.”’ 

‘«‘ Ah, if he only knew! I scarcely venture to wish him to be alive 
when I think that, if he is not, dear mamma and he may be even now 
together. I know not what to hope, nor even to pray, Jeff. Things are 
very, very bad with us; and yet we are told that they will be so much 
worse.” 

« Who says that?” said Jeff, with a flash of his black eyes. ‘‘ He i 
was a brute, whoever he was.”’ 

“Well, it was a lady, my dear Jeff.” 

‘Let us say a woman, Kitty. I can guess who the person was. She 
told you that it was her duty to speak the whole truth, did she not? 
We have people in the city who tell us the same, and who are not be- 
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lieved by anybody. If your father is dead, then, of course, things are 
bad, indeed; but, even so, there is some one else to whose care he con- 
fided you when he went away—a friend who will never desert you while 
life is in him.”’ 

** Alas! he has already deserted us, Jeff; or rather, I am afraid that 


we have seriously offended him.”’ 


**] think you must be mistaken there, Kitty.” 

““No, Jeff; it happened this very day. You must rot speak of it, 
because it would hurt Jenny. But I feel that we can no longer count 
upon Uncle George—that was.’’ And Kitty stooped down over her 
unconscious burden, to hide her tears. 

“But I don’t mean Uncle George at all,’’? answered the other, 
gravely. ‘It was to another person that your father spoke these 
words when he left Riverside : ‘ Remember you are their only protector 
now.’ Yes, it was to me, Geoffrey Derwent. I was a boy then; but 
those words made a man of me. They are engraved on my heart, so 
that no change nor time can ever erase them.”’ 

-© O Jeff, dear Jeff, did he say that ? ”’ 

“Yes, darling; and more than that (though I did not mean to tell 
you it for a long time—till I should be in a better position to speak 
of such things)—when he was going away—perhaps forever—and my 


heart was full for his sake, I thought it would be wrong to—to keep it 


a secret from him; and I told it, Kitty.” 
She was sitting on the sofa, with her head bent over the child, so 
that he could not see her face, and that gave him courage—though his 


voice trembled, and its tone was hoarse and low. 
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<‘T told him how I loved you, Kitty ; and—though I was but a boy, 
friendless and almost penniless—your father (God bless him for it !) 
was tender and gentle with me, seeing, perhaps, that I was speaking 
truth at all events. He promised nothing indeed ; how could he? But 
he did not deny me. He said, when he came back, we two should 
speak together about that matter. That was not much, you may say ; 
but to me it was a great deal—for, Kitty, you are all in all to me. 
Don’t answer me yet ; don’t treat me less kindly than your father did ; 
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only promise that some day—years to come—if it must be—that we 
two may speak together aboul that matter. But if you have—other 
views ’’?—here the boy stopped, half-choked—‘“ then tell me now, at 
once. Ishall never blame you; I shall hope for your happiness with— 
with the man I am thinking of—in spite of hope.”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You are cruel, like the rest,’ she mur- 
mured. 

«IT cruel! and to you, Kitty?” sighed he. “ Oh, no! Whatever 
seems good to you and right to you will be sufficient for me. If you 
say ‘No’—just ‘No’ to the question that my heart is asking, I will 
ask no other. You shall never be troubled by me this way again. The 
purpose of my life, as respects you and yours, will be just the same. I 
shall still do all that in me lies for you, for Jenny, for Tony, for that 
poor little one that lies in your arms. I shall be always their protec- 
tor, if not their only one.” 

«‘ What is it you want me to say, Jeff?” said Kitty, suddenly. Her 
tears were no longer falling: she looked up at him without flinching, 
though her white face showed her pain. 

«‘Qan you ask me, Kitty? It is the simplest of all questions: Do - 
you love me ?”’ 

«We all love you, Jeff.” 

The boy made an impatient gesture. ‘‘ You are fencing with me, 
Kitty. Yes or no?” 

«Tam not fencing, Jeff. I will frankly tell you that, if I were my 
own mistress, without others depending upon my choice—others whose 
interests Iam bound to consult before my own inclination—I might be 
foolish enough to say, ‘Boy as you are, I will trust your love, and 
some day intrust my happiness to your keeping.’ It would, perhaps, 
be folly in me, and certainly an injustice to yourself, to say as much ; ; 
but you are so dear to me, Jeff, that I might have been tempted to do 
it. As matters stand, however, it is wholly out of the question. I 
might Well say that on a day like this—the darkest in our lives, with 
the rustle of the earth upon our mother’s coffin-lid still ringing in my 
ears—your topic is ill chosen; but I am willing to believe that your 
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very love for my dead mother in a manner sanctifies your love for me, 
and excuses the expression of it. Let me say, rather, that neither 
to-day, nor for many days—nor perhaps for many years to come—is it 
likely that marriage will be in my thoughts at all. They will be occu- 
pied, dear Jeff, with very sober, very simple, and what most folks would 
call, with very ‘uninteresting’ things: the making both ends meet in 
a very humble household; the feeding, and clothing, and teaching 
them. If they ever get pudding, it will be either J enny or I who will 
have to cook it. I shall not probably have the time or the opportunity 
even to read about love in a novel, much less to make it. That ig the 
programme of my future life, Jeff. It is not pleasant; it is no use 
pretending that it is; but I mean to make the best of it. Pray don’t 


make it harder for me by saying any more.” 
39 


**T will not say a word more now, Kitty- 

“That’s right,”’ interrupted she, quickly. ‘‘ It is close upon the doc- 
tor’s dinner-hour, and you must not keep him waiting. I hope you will 
dine with us the next time you come, and pass your opinion on our pud- 
ding. We shall bealways—always glad to see you, Jelff.” 

The baby was inher lap now, and she held out her hand for him to 
shake. Instead of doing so, he carried it slowly to his lips and kissed it. 

“‘God bless you, Kitty !’’ he said. 

“‘ God bless you, Jeff!” 

He looked so handsome, so honest, and so loving, that there was a 
struggle even in that self-sacrificing bosom to add something more ; but 
she did not. She heard him run downstairs, and Jenny call out ‘‘ Jeff! ”’ 
as he passed, in vain, and Tony cry, “ Jeff! Jeff! where are you going?” 
without reply; then the front-door was opened and closed very quickly, 
but gently, too, as though he who went forth had not, even in his haste, 
forgotten that it was the house of sorrow. 

Kitty moved to the window, but too late because of her little bur- 
den ; there was nothing to be seen save the thickening dusk and the 


slow-falling rain. He had gone. 
JAMES PaAyN, ‘ Fallen Fortwnes.”’ 
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THE Squire is away three days. Three days upon which Gillian 
afterward looks back as being in their essence different from any other 
three in her whole life. Throughout them the same composure folds 
her as had come to her aid in the first moment. 

Her friends and house-mates think that she is stunned by the magni- 
tude of the blow that has fallen upon her, but she knows that it is not 
so; she knows that she tastes the thymy sweetness of the fell-breeze 
and the warmth of the recovered sunshine with as keen a palate as ever; 
that there has even come back to her spirits an elasticity that has long 
been absent from them. : 

Her fortune has never been connected in her mind but with ideas of 
mortification, anxiety, and pain. Before she had it, she lacked none of 
the good things it brought her; and, though reason speaks to her of the 
changed and infinitely worsened conditions of her future life, yet no 
reason is able to quell the spontaneous and to onlookers inexplicable 
light-heartedness which has sprung up in her. 

When she laughs they think that she must be hysterical, and look 
round anxiously for hartshorn and burned feathers. All speak to her 
in soft, low keys, as though one so visited needed gentle handling ; even 
wrathful, dethroned Jane lowers her masterful voice in addressing her. 

And through it all she feels herself an impostor, that is obtaining 
under false pretenses all their kind looks and tender tones. 

At the end of the three days the Squire returns, returns crestfallen, 
dejected, wretched beyond example or compare. For he is the bearer — 
of ill tidings. 

The news of the failure of the Drumcoe and Farbrigg Bank, and of 

‘the large ruin it involves, is but too well authenticated. Among the 
numerous victims precipitated by its collapse in one moment from afflu- 
ence or competence to direst poverty is Gillian Latimer. | 

It is with torrents of tears, straining her to his good, warm heart, 
that he tells her this. Rix 

She cries, too, for sympathy, but her heart is light. She has, 
indeed, much ado to restrain her laughter, when presently she finds her 
uncle, carried away by the emotion of the moment, actually proposing 
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to abandon his Sophia, and reinstate her in her old place as mistress of 
his house and heart. 

Nor can anything be kinder than the unsuspecting Sophia herself. 

‘Dear Gill,’’ she says, caressing the girl’s fair hand, “of course 
your home will always be with us. 1 am not afraid of being contra- 
dicted ’’—with a glance of easy confidence at her betrothed—‘‘ when I 
Say so.”’ 

The Squire looks rather guilty, and, at the recollection of his late 
offer, a slight, short smile steals over Gillian’s own grave lips—grave 
more because she knows it is expected of them, than that they could not 
very easily break redly into laughter. 

When they have for the present done kissing and crying over her, 
she slips away from them to combat, as they think, her woe in the 
privacy of her own room; in reality, to breast the mountain-side. 

A longing for solitude and high places is upon her—high places 
where she can sing and talk aloud to herself, and give some account to 
her own heart of this apparently perverse and, senseless joyousness 
which has taken hold of her. 

Tt is a long, stiff climb to Docker Moor, which she has proposed as 
the goal of her exertions. Up and up, behind the house, up the stony, 
gray-walled mountain-road, through the long, steep pastures, to where, 
standing at the top, on the rugged table-land of rock and moor, the 
mixed breath of sea and hill blows fresh and keen in her toiling 
face. 

She has reached the summit, and, flushed and panting, has sunk 
down on a lichened bowlder to take her pleasant rest. Not a living 
soul is within sight or sound. Nature’s soothing silence enwraps her ; 
and while her lazy hands pluck two little wiry heather-sprigs, her eye, 
free and possessive, wanders, widely round, from where the salt tide 
washes into Morecambe Bay, to where the fair fells lift their shining 
shoulders and the sun twists through the meads. It is a day of autumn — 
pride and pomp, crisp and brave, with brake-fern frost touched into 
bronze and universal shining. ; 

As so she sits, queening it alone on the hill-top, little smiles that 
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none see, flit across her face. She is glad—it is a good omen—that, on 
the day which has brought her apparent ruin, the sun should make such 
a fair show and the breeze so freshly whisper. 

Do they rejoice with her, all of them—sun and breeze and thymy 
fell—that the golden load has fallen from: her shoulders, that the wall 
built up between her and him has fallen as Jericho’s wall fell at the 
trump of the Syrian magi, and that there is now nothing to prevent him 
from stretching out his hand to her across its ruins ? * 

The light-foot hours dance by, the great sun declines to his setting, 
and to receive him all the amorous west dresses herself in blinding car- 
nations and wondrous pale sulphurs. The night, that comes quickly 
now in these shortening days, draws on. She must go. 

With a reluctant sigh of good-bye to her fair visions, she rises and 
prepares to retrace her steps downward. Just as she is in the act of 
setting off, her eye is caught by a distant solitary figure climbing the 
hillside as she herself had done two hours ago. At sight of him, she 
catches her breath, and, with hands locked and straining eyes, awaits 
his coming. 

Past the dark fir-wood he fleetly mounts; across the uneven rock 
and the sparse hill-grass he steps. He is within sight now—within 
recognition. 

All beflamed with sunset she sees him; she knows him! After all, 
she is not surprised. She had known that he would come; but that 
this day, this very day, would be the crowned king-day of her life, she 
had not known. 

As he nears her, she makes an effort to go to meet him; but of our 
poor powers joy robs us no less than pain. She must needs give up the 
attempt, and sink down once more, all trembling, on her rocky throne. 

_ He is close to her now—he is beside her—and she is looking up with 
love’s pallid eestasy into his transfigured face. 

‘‘Have you come to condole with me ?’’ she Says, putting out her 
shaking hand to him, and with a tremulous, low laugh. | 

For the moment he does not answer. Perhaps by her throne he rec- 
ognizes that she is a queen. At all events, he has thrown himself 
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courtier-wise on his knees beside her, and, with his head bent down to 
the very earth, is madly kissing the hem of her gown. 

“What are you doing ?”’ she cries, below her breath, panting, and 
almost inarticulate. 

Then, indeed, he lifts his radiant face—radiant even through man- 
hood’s rare and precious tears. 

“Tam asking,” he cries, brokenly, ‘‘ asking for a boon so great that 
I dare not put it into words—that I wonder how I dare to ask it at 
all !?? 

. There is a moment’s pause ;_ then— 

“You loved your pride more than me,’’ she says, with a little sob. 
“‘ How do you know that I do not love mine better than Ido you?” 

‘‘ Wor all answer he enfolds her slender body with the passionate 
vigor of his fond arms; and, she, yielding to that loved and desired em- 
brace, falls forward weeping on his neck. 

«© You said once that you had rather be fl——”’ she murmurs, indis- 
tinctly ; but the end of that ugly sentence is cut off by a kiss. 

Ruopa BrovucutTon, “Second Thoughts.” 


THEY are sitting, they two, the lover and the loved one, in the tiny 
graveyard of the little church upon the hill. They have risen up hastily 
from the noisy supper, where the fusty German mother had shut the 
window, where the fusty German daughters had made weak and steam- 
ing negus of their vin ordinaire, on this sultry summer evening. They 
two, and Jemima. They have passed through the small, still street, 
along the silent road, where even the dust lies quiet and white, and does 
not harry one as in the daytime; up the lane, past cottages and fields, 
to the little church that stands below the rocky mountain. Lenore has 
ridden ; she could not have walked so far up the hillside; ridden the 
fat pony, ‘‘a beautiful pony, just like a tea-pot,’’ as Kolb, with doubt- 
ful compliment, remarked of him. Now he is tied to the church-porch, 
and is eating forget-me-nots in the evening gray. Jemima has dis- 
creetly strolled away, but her discretion has pleased but one of her com- 
panions; the other has hardly noticed it. It is all one to Lenore 
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whether she goes or stays. It is eight o’clock. Pontresina Church is 
telling the hour sonorously, and the little hill-church beside her is an- 
swering with its one grave bell; the church, with its rude stone tower 
and little extinguisher top, its windows deep set in the wall, like deep- 
sunk eyes. 

«‘Lenore,’? says Scrope, presently, plucking a great forget-me-not, 
twice the size of those we see in England, from one of the low graves, 
‘¢do you think it wicked to tell lies ?”” 

«It depends,’ she answers, laughing slightly. <I think truth is 
rather an overrated virtue.” 

“T told a gigantic lie yesterday.” 

«Did you?’ she answers; but she does not seem to care to ask what 
it is. 

He waits a moment, but finding that her curiosity will not come to 
his aid, volunteers his information. 

«“J-I-tola Jemima that I was perfectly cured” (reddening a 
little). 

<< Yes, that was not quite true,”’ she replies, quietly. 

«« Are you glad or sorry ?”’ he asks, eagerly. 

She has plucked two blades of fine grass, and is carefully measuring 
them to see which isthe taller. Perhaps that is the reason that her 
response comes slowly. 

“Tam glad,” she says, ‘‘quite glad! Formerly, when I was strong 
and well, I did not mind who cared for me or who did not; I cared for 
myself a great deal—immensely—and that was enough; but now that I 
am so weak and sickly, and waughing, as they say in Staffordshire—is 
not it a good word? does not it give a limp, peevish, unstrung idea ?— 
why, now I like some good, patient person to be near me, and look sorry 
when I am out of breath and in tiresome pain.” 

He does not answer, but I do not think she takes his silence ill. 

‘Care for me,’’ she says, simply, stretching out her hand, with a 
sort of naiveté, to him—‘ care for me a little—care for me a good deal, 
but do not care for me too much; it is silly to care too much for any 
thing—one misses it so if it goes !”’ 
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He takes the hand she so frankly gives, but he is afraid violently to 
press or kiss it, lest, with a sudden change of mood, she may snatch it 
angrily away. 

*“Do you remember the day we parted ?”’ he asks, in a hesitating 
voice. 

“Yes,” she says, with a rather embarrassed laugh, “to be sure, I 

remember. We both went into heroics, and you, after abusing me in 

_ good, nervous English, fell on your knees before me, and, in so doing, 
gave Pug’s nose such a kick that it has never been the same pattern 
since.”’ 

““Tt is nearly six months since then,” he says, in a low voice; “five, 
at least. If I had taken you at your word. 


“Tam so glad you did not !”’ she interrupts, hastily. 
. His face falls. 

*“So glad are you? Why?” 

“Do not you know that [like to take all and give nothing ?”’ she 
says, with a sort of smile. ‘ That was always my way—always—let 
me have it a little longer. I know that I cause you pain every time 
that 1am with you, but somehow I do not mind—I have no remorse ; 
you are strong, and pain does not kill; sometimes it braces. See, I 
have suffered a good deal, and I am not dead.”’ 

He clasps the slight, cool hand he holds tighter. 

“Thank God, no!” 

«¢ Have you ever known what it is to be very unhappy ?”’ she says, 
- looking with a sort of pensive curiosity into his face. ‘If ] asked you, 
you would say ‘ Yes,’ you would swear it; but somehow I doubt it. 
How clear and blue your eyes are! They look as if they had always 
slept all night and smiled all day. You are not faé, certainly—far from 
it—I hate a fat man; but how well and strongly your bones are 

covered ! ”’ . 

He does not asseverate ; he makes no apology for his healthy man- 
hood ; but I think, when he next looks in her face, she knows that one 
may wear a sore heart and yet eat well, and have broad shoulders and 

a stalwart presence. There is no sound but the wind speaking pen- 
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sively-to the pines—the wind that makes all the meadows one cool 
shiver. 

«Why are you so faithful?’ she says, presently, with a sort of 
impatience in her voice. ‘‘ There is no sense in it ;-there is something 
stupid in such fidelity ; it is like a dog; it is not like a man, at least not 
like the men I have known.”’ 

A hot flush rises to the young man’s face. 

“Tt zs stupid,’ he says, humbly. ‘I have often thought so.”’ 

‘‘Why cannot you take. a fancy to some one else? ’’ she continues, 
sharply; “to one of my sisters, for instance; not Sylvia—no, I do not 
think I can conscientiously recommend her—but Jemima; she would 
worship the ground you trod on; and she is not so very old, either. I 
have heard some people say that an Englishwoman is at her prime,. 
mind and body, at twenty-eight ; and she is only twenty-nine.”’ 

Scrope does not seem to jump at the tempting offer thus made him; 
he looks down on the flowery grass at his feet. 

“She is not much to look at, certainly,’’ pursues Lenore, coolly, 
“put neither am I, for that matter, just now ; but, of course, when I 
grow strong again, I shall get my looks back, shall I not?’ 

He is busy, apparently, in trying to make out the Romansch inscrip- 
tion on the small broken pillar beside him; at least, he does not reply. 

*“ Why do not you answer me?”’ she cries, angrily. ‘‘ You used to 
be glib enough with your compliments and fine speeches; if you cannot 
say ‘ Yes,’ at least have the honesty to say ‘ No.’ ”’ 

‘“My dear,” he says, with a sort of tremor in his voice, ‘‘ what 
should I say either ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to? In my eyes, you have never 
lost your looks ; how can you get back what you have not lost ? ” 

She looks at him with a scared discontent in her pale face. 

‘*You have got out of it very lamely,’’ she says, with a brusque 
laugh. ‘I never heard any thing clumsier in my life. There—never 
mind. I suppose you could not help it.” 

Her eyes stray thoughtfully away to the hills ; a luminous mist, a 
dimness, yet a glory—seems spread over the high mountain amphi- 
theatre that looks down on Pontresina; great, glorious battlements, 
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lifting high heads against the higher heaven—citadels that a God must 
_ be dwelling in; that dim effulgence is the skirt of His trailed robes. 
_ Below, the meadows flash in yellow, and the river twists in silver. O 
heavenly Zion! O fair City beyond the clouds! can thy jasper walls 
and pearly gates be yet fairer ? 

“* And you find that it is quite as impossible as you did six months 
ago?’ Scrope asks, with a tremble in his low voice, after they have 
: sat silent some time. 
| ** Quite,’’ she answers, briefly. 

** And it is always he that is in the way?” he says, with an accent 

of bitterness. 
. Yes,” she answers, softly; ‘‘ always he—always he.’ (Then, 
with a dreamy smile), ‘‘ You see that there are other people who can 
' be stupidly, doggishly faithful, as well as you; you, at least, cannot 
_ blame me.”’ 
“‘ Tf he did but know it!” the young man cries, smiting his hands 
together, and looking passionately upward to the faint skies above 
him; “if some one would but tell him—if he did but see you now—he 
could not keep his senseless resentment any longer. It is against my 
_ own interest to say so, but he could not—he could not!” 
‘*He has no resentment against me now,’’ she answers, quickly ; 
_ *‘none ; he is no longer angry with me.”’ 
‘ <‘ How do you know ?”’ with a hasty suspicion in his voice; “‘ has he 
_ written to you?” 
: No.” 
‘* How, then ?”’ 
<7 have seen him,”’’ she says, briefly. 
For a moment, astonished disappointment keeps him silent ; then the 
3 two words, “‘ When, where?” come, low but hurriedly, from his 


et 


mouth. 
“We had a long talk,”’ she says, with the same unmirthful, tender 


smile, “ quite a long talk—on a bridge—in the moonlight, at Bergun ; 
the accessories sound romantic, do not they ? Moonlight always makes 
one feel sentimental; I am not quite sure that we were not a little so.”’ 
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A-pause. Through the larches in the wood above them, a long— 
long sigh passes; then falls—dies—then revives again; a sound as of 
infinite yearning. 

«When he is coming here, give me warning beforehand,” says 
Scrope, in a voice that is next door to a whisper. “ I suppose he will 
be coming here soon ?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps,”’ she answers, with a little laugh that is almost mali- 
cious. ‘* Who knows? Perhaps he may take it in his wedding-tour.” 

“is wedding-tour ff” 

«< Yes,’ she answers, looking away from his bewildered face again, 
on the perfect content, the evening placidness, of the landscape; ‘‘it is 
contrariant, is it not? but he is going to be married.” 

‘Who told you so?”’ (very rapidly). 

‘He told me so himself.” 

“And you ? how did you take it ? what did you say?” 

“‘T said, ‘Oh, are you?’ I believe I langhed—I am not sure.” 

«¢ And then ?”’ 

« And then—no, not quite then” (drawing in her breath slowly)—‘‘a 
little afterward—he went.” 

“<< Angryou? > 

** And I—oh, I lay down on the grass—nice, crisp, dry grass, by the 
river, with my head in a clump of trefoil—what a noisy river it was!” 
(speaking with a sort of pensive complaint)—‘‘ sometimes I| hear it now, 
at night, running through my head.”’ 

«‘ And you stayed there all night—you—in the damp ?”’ (with a tone | 
of reproachful solicitude). 

“No, not ail night; about half the night, I think—I forget about 
the time ; talking is very tiring work, and I was tired.’’ 

TN on 228 

“And then they grew anxious—Jemima and Sylvia—and came to 
look for me.”’ 

<“ Well? 7 

“And then they scolded me, and asked me what had happened to 
me, and I said I had seen a ghost ; so I had.” 
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The wind has no more to say ; he has dropped ; there is no noise but 
the swirl of the far water. 

<< Sylvia was quite interested,’’ pursues Lenore, rousing herself, and 
even looking rather amused; ‘“‘she wanted to know what sort of a 
ghost it was—whether a man’s, or a woman’s, or a child’s, or a dog’s— 
she said she had heard of dogs’ ghosts being sometimes seen—and also 


“whether it carried its head under its arm. I said, ‘No, it did not;’ and 


—and—and that is all, I think.” 

On the glacier-mountain there is a white glory that cannot be moon- 
light, for moon is there none; it must have stolen some of the sunset, 
and kept it in its bosom ; the shadows steal over the lower snow, but 
the peaks keep that strange shining, such as Moses’s face had when he 
came down from his high talk with God. 

‘Charlie,’ says Lenore, suddenly, with an abrupt change of sub- 
ject, “‘ does not it occur to you that at Pontresina the dead are much 
better lodged than the living? Would not you rather be here than at 
the ‘ Croix Blanche ?’ ” 

« At the present moment, certainly,’ he answers with a smile. ‘I 
prefer you and the smell of flowers to the German squaws and the 
smell of negus.”’ 

<‘ Look,’’ she says, rising from her grassy seat, ‘I am going to 
show you something. If I were old, or had any complaint that was 
likely to kill me, I will show you the exact spot where I should like to 
lie—how can you see? you have turned away your face. Pshaw! how 
absurdly sensitive you are! you are as bad as Jemima. If either of 
you were to point out to me the place that you wished to be your grave, 
I should listen with the most composed attention, and try to bear it in 
mind against the time when I should have the misfortune to lose you.” 

««T quite believe it,’ he answers, bitterly ; “I have no doubt you 
would.” 

« See,”’? she says, not heeding the bitterness, hardly hearing it, but 
pointing, with a smile, to a spot of ground, richer even than its neigh- 
bors in manifold-colored flowers and fine green grass, “¢ did you ever see 
anything so luxurious °__this wall’s shadow to shelter me from the sun 
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at noonday, and all these pink plantains to ripple above one’s head. 
They say one does not hear when one is dead—well, as to that, I have 
my own opinion; but if one cowld hear, it would be pleasant to listen 
to the wind softly buffeting their tall heads in the dim summer nights, 
would not it ? ”’ 

No answer. 

‘“‘T would have no gilt tears, however, on my cross,’’ she adds, a few 
minutes later. 

He stoops and plucks a handful of the pink plantains, angrily, and 
then throws it away again. 

““What are you doing?” she asks, turning with a gesture of 
surprise and remonstrance to him. ‘Why do you look so cross? 
Why are you frowning and clinching your hands? ‘You foolish fellow, 
do you think, if I meant to die really, that I should talk about it so 
lightly—that I should pick and choose my grave? Good God! no!” 
(with a strong shudder)—‘‘TI should keep far enough from the sub- 
ject !” 

RHODA BROUGHTON, ‘* Good-bye, Sweetheart.’’ 


AND on the cliff, on the very highest part, between the path and the 
precipice, where a gentle slope affords ten feet or so of breadth on which 
to lie and rest and watch the sea, are two young people. 

One of them—she—is sitting pulling a flower carelessly ; and the 
other—he—is lying at her feet, looking uow upon the sea beneath him, 
and now at the fair face above him. 

It is a face a little irregular of feature, though oval of form; the 


forehead is too high, the chin a trifle too pronounced, the nose not quite | 


straight ; and the whole is crowned with brown hair, with just—as the 
sunlight falls slantingly upon it—the smallest tinge of gold to give it 
color and warmth. It is a face where you might expect a pair of bright 
and restless, mutinous eyes; in their stead you find them clear and 
Steadfast of expression—eyes whose depths a painter, could he study 
them, might take as models for the illustration of many virtues, but 
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chiefly those of courage, truth, and love. If I were to classify women, 
as my own sex has been so often classified by philosophers, I should divide 
her, first of all, into two great sections by means of her eyes. | For the 
eyes of some women mean love, and of some an incapacity forlove. The 
former are the sisters, wives, mothers and aunts to whom children of 
all ages passionately cling. The others are those whom we respect, or 


~ love, perhaps, as in duty bound, because they happen to be near to us. 


Their hearts are cold ; they love.themselves more than their own. _ If 
they have children, they neglect them; if they have husbands, they 
slight them; if they have abilities, or the faculty of imitation, they 


write movingly about domestic affections with that unreal twang that 


we know as well as the familiar gag ofan actor. The girl sitting on the 
cliff had eyes that could love; they rested from time to time furtively 
upon the curly head by her knees, and on the comely limbs which lay 
stretched at full length upon the sward. Her head was bare, and in her 
lap lay the straw hat she had worn on her walk up the hill. 

The young man broke the silence with a laugh. 

<“ We have got metaphysical, Marion, another word for nonsensical, 
Have we nothing better to talk about after our long. parting? And 
tell me, cannot you find some way of reconciling duty with pleasure ?”’ 

She turned her head a little to one side—girls in the country get 
these tricks and ways—while she thought a moment, before she 
answered ,— 

“JT do think that the way of duty is sometimes a very hard one. 
And when so many people are disappointed in the world, when we read 
of so many lives falling short of their ideal, oh, surely it is better to 
give up thinking of life as bringing pleasure, and only make up our 
minds to bear and do what is right!” 

<< You to give up the pleasures of life, Marion? You—why, Democ- 
ritus in—in—a brown holland frock and a red ribbon!” 

<The ribbon is not red, but magenta.” 

“ Matter of detail; and—and the prettiest little boots in the 
world.” 

She drew them back with a blush. 
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“< Gerald, if life has pleasures and duties, too, I think it has besides 
great nonsenses, which must not be allowed.”’ 

‘Forgive me, Marion,” he said, looking up with his frank smile. 
«Forgive me, and let me finish. Do you seriously propose to give up 
looking for happiness ? ”’ 

« Ah, no,’’ she replied, softening at once, and brightening like the 
face of a lake when the April cloud has passed. “ No, it is not that, 
Gerald. I look forward to a great deal of happiness. lam happy now 
at home; I hope I shall be happy always, in some way or other: only 
I think it cannot be right to set your entire heart upon one way of 
happiness.” ; 

[do so set mine,” said the young man. ‘“‘ Marion, I think life is full 
of joys and glorious gleams of happiness. They call it stormy. Non- 
sense! it is a Pacific Ocean for calm and sunniness. See, now I am six 
and twenty, or very nearly; you, Marion, are already two and twenty. 
We have walked and talked together for at least twelve years: how 
many unhappy days have we known ?”’ 

‘«‘ None, Gerald, thank God !” 

«And how many shall we know? None, Marion, none!” He 
sprang to his feet, and looked out upon the sea, where the sun was 
hastening to his western bed. ‘It is an invention of old women and 
cowards, that misfortune is always hanging over us. Why should we 
pitch our songs in a minor key because bad things happen ? They will 
not happen to us; and, if they do, our singing penitential psalms will ~ 
not alter the course of events. ‘If I ever wanted a thing,’ Byron used 
to pule and ery, ‘I never got it.’ Then why the deuce—I beg your par- 
don, Marion—why could he not help himself to it? Did he expect it 
would drop into his mouth? I hate a man who sits and wishes, when 
he snight be up and working. It is far better to have no wishes at all, 
to sit and wait like an Arab. I used to watch them, Marion, in the 
desert of Egypt, before I went to Brazil, under the blue sky of evening 
and night, in their attitude of dignity, while we smaller fry chat- 
tered. They are the only people who want nothing, and hope for 
nothing; they accept, and are contented. We who belong to a 
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_ colder climate are forever discontented with our lot ; we grumble and 
_ struggle.” 

She laughed. 

“No one, at least, will accuse you of being contented with things as 
'they are. Are you as great a radical as you used to be when you left 

us four years ago?”’ 

‘* We are all radicals at one and twenty, I suppose. But, Marion, I 
have found out now the truest happiness in life, and I mean to try 
efor it.’’ 

<¢ What is that, Gerald ? ”’ 

“Marion, it is love.’’ 

She did not reply, but her cheek turned a deep red; and presently 
she became aware, without looking up, that his eyes were fixed on her. 
If you know people very well, and are thinking of them, you get to feel 
when they are looking at you, without turning your own eyes to ascer- 
4 tain the fact. Perhaps this is elective affinity, or perhaps it is biclogy ; 
or perhaps we know all about a thing when we can give it a fine name. 
Scientific gentlemen, it is certain, when they have once called a mill- 
: stone by a Greek name, are instantly enabled to see several inches 
deeper than other folk into it. 

‘<¢ Love, Marion,’’ he went on, sinking again on the grass, and gaz- 
ing into her face, ‘‘love requires two people. Let us two love one 
another.” 

«We always have, Gerald,” the girl murmured. 

«« Always, Marion. How many times have we climbed this hill to- 
gether, and sat here looking at the sea ! We have been lovers always, 
from the days when I had to help you along if you got tired. Always 
we have loved each other, Marion. But I did not know how much, or 
with what kind of love, till I was coming back to England, and thought 
of you day and night. We used to be brother and sister, but we are 
that no more. The long separation has parted the old bond between 
us; but the new one has come in its place. I want you to be more tome 
than we have ever been before to each other. Marion, I want you to be 
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my wife.’’ 
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She was silent for a while. 

‘¢ Tell me, dear, that you can love me with a warmer feeling than 
that of a sister for a brother.” 

She looked him straight and fullin the face; there was no doubt, no 
hesitation there. 

“TI do love you, Gerald. Ido not know how you want me to love 
you ;.but I am certain that no wife could ever love you more.” 

He took her hand and kissed it, softly at first, and then passion- 
ately. 

‘¢ The thought has never been out of my mind, dear Marion, since I 
became aman. I have seen ne other girl that I could love; and I re- 
solved to tell you my heart the first day we were alone together. Yes- 
terday I was afraid to speak, lest I might spoil all, lest I had made a 
mistake. Marion, we have made no mistake, have we ? We love each 
other; we will give each other our lives. Speak to me dearest !” 

‘<< Tf thy handmaid find favor in the eyes of my lord, and if——” 

‘No, Marion, you are not my servant; you are my princess and my 
queen.” 

And this time he did not kiss her hand, but drew her face down to his 
own, and pressed her lips to his. Marion’s heart passed from her with 
the kiss, and she drew back, blushing, confused, trembling. 

Then Gerald began to tell her of the lives they would lead together, — 
and the happiness before them; and, as he talked, Marion grew cold, 
and her heart fell. She shivered. 

“‘T feel,’’ she said, ‘as if I had lost something.”’ 

“It is your hand that you have lost, my darling, for that is given 
to me.”’ 

‘‘Not that, Gerald, not that,’’ she replied. ‘‘Let us go home; I 
am cold.”’ 

The clouds had gathered up from the south, and were lowering 
black before them as they rose to go down the hill to Comb Leigh. 
Marion turned for another look at the sea; the waves were black, and 
the gray face of ocean was troubled with the crows’-feet of innumerable 
cares. There was no sunlight on the waters, and sea and cloud were 
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blended together in the far horizon. Gerald passed his arm through 
hers, and led her gently down the hill. 

‘Don’t be saddened by a rain-cloud, Marion dear,” he whispered. 
* Life has got nothing to do with weather. Look at the lightning up 
' the valley! One might as well hear evil in the growling of the distant 
+ Z thunder.”’ 


a 


“It is not the cloud,’’ Marion replied, bursting into tears—‘ it is not 
the cloud, Gerald ; but as you spoke to me, I knew that you loved me ; 
I knew it was coming, and I felt so happy—oh, so happy !—all in a 
moment to know that you were really and truly my lover. I had not 


vy 


thought of it till the last few days, since you came home again; and we 
_ have been different to each other. And suddenly my happiness seemed 
S . to be dashed like a cup of water from my lips. What does it mean, 
- Gerald ? what does it mean ?” 
/ “Tt means that my Marion is the best and dearest of all girls that 
_ eyer lived, as well as the prettiest and sweetest. It means that she 
: gave me her heart, and felt cold for a moment for want of it. And it 
q means that my love isa little frightened to think what she has done, 
and all she has pledged herself to. See, dear, the clouds are rising 
4 again over the woods; there is the rift among them, and the bit of blue. 
_ Look at the glint of sunshine on the copper beech yonder. Everything 
4 is brighter for the rain, though it has been but a shower. See how the 
q hills seem to start into light and color again; that is a picture of our 
life, dear. Marion, Marion, stay here by the stile, and let me tell you 
again how I love you—so; let me press you in my arms. Dear, dear, 
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_ dear Marion, how I love you! how I love you 
It was two hours later when they reached the bottom of the lane— 
Marion bright again, laughing at herself, and animated. 

At the gate of the Rosery they stopped. 

7 _“T must go home,” said Gerald. ‘‘ Tell your father what you like, 
dearest.” 

: o « T cannot say anything even to Adie, Gerald. Come and tell papa 
4 to-night. Good-by.”’ 

g *¢ Good-by sweetheart, good-by.” 

= ; 
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He pressed her hands, and looked her full in the face with eyes of 
passionate longing—a look that Marion was to treasure up in her heart 
forever. The first tender words and the first warm look of a lover are 
as sacred to a woman as the first little shoes of her eldest born. It 
seemed as if his eyes were on her and bis hands in hers still when. she 
recovered from the first tumult of her heart, and lifted her eyes to 
watch her lover striding along the road that led up the valley to Cha- 


comb Hall. 


* * 
— 


He came in—her Gerald ! 

As his eyes met hers, as his outstretched hand advanced to take 
her own, the words of Dr. Chacomb returned to her with a force that 
drew the blood from her cheeks, and made her pulse stand still,— 

«< Be brave, my girl!” 

* She was brave. She resolutely pushed away from her this pressure 
at her heart, which seemed to stop its beating. She took the offered 
hand, which had lost the remembered touch. She met the calm eyes, 
which looked as if they had never been stirred by the magic of love. 
She greeted him as if no words of love had ever passed between them, 
with the warmth of an old friendship. 

As for love, there was no more any thought of love. His face told 
her so much. It was set with a warmth which was different from the ~ 
warmth of love. . 

“Marion,” he said, taking her hand, and holding it. 

Did no thought of the past rush across his mind ? 

‘* Gerald,”’ she replied. 

Had they been lovers still, they could have said no more. As they 
were friends, they could say no less. 

She saw that he was older, firmer of step and of face. She saw 
that his eyes had changed to her, and were now cold and hard. His 
lips had lost their smile. His very head, which used to bend as if 
with pleasure when he met her, was stiff and rigid. She had left a 
lover ; she met a friend. 
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It came upon her with a suddenness which stunned her. She 


turned pale. Her face resumed its worn and wasted look. The ring 


of black color returned to her eyes. Her happiness died swiftly out . 
of her look. 

Gerald saw a thin and prematurely aged woman; she was but 
seven and twenty ; and—alas for the quickness of poor Marion’s per- 


ception, which showed her at first sight that love was dead, and so_ 


killed the beauty with which she was prepared to meet him !—he saw 
a wasted figure, a shaking hand, eyes that were dimmed with tears” 
which even that brave heart could not wholly keep down ; and—woe is 
me that I must write it !—the first love-making seemed to him like 
some impossible dream, which he had forgotten so long that it 
was a pity to begin it again. And, what he saw, Marion read in 


e his eyes. 


This was their meeting. This was the end of her fidelity. He cared 


~ no more to re-open the closed chapter. It was for her to close it too, 


with what speed and security she might. , 
She flushed a moment, thinking of Joseph Chacomb. Then her 


~ pride came to her help, and she greeted him with a smile—a thin, worn 


smile, like a gleam of sunshine in December. 
<< Tell me about yourself, Marion,” he said, kindly. 
‘First, tell me what you have been doing.”’ 
He talked, she listened ; and the effort of listening and trying to un- 


derstand, and the tumult of bitter emotion, hardened her nerves. He 


told her how he had been wandering on the uplands of Southern Africa ; 
how his resolution at first was never to come back at all; how he had 
lived among the friendly savages, or among the simple Boers, uncor- 


a rupted then by diamond fields; careless of civilization, with England 
4 ‘like a far-off dream, and only the memory of that last dreadful interview 


with his father to trouble him ; how, little by little, the thirst for talk 


with his own kind drove him back to Cape Town, and so home again— 
 asimple story of a simple journey, with no adventures to speak of, no — 
sufferings and privations, no hopes, and no fears. 


«J have discovered nothing,” he finished, “or next to nothing. I 
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have returned as I went—empty-handed. Never mind now. Tell me 
about you and yours, Marion.’’ 

“‘My story is simple. I have been painting, to keep the house to- 
gether.”’ 

«‘ And you have succeeded ? ”’ 

Involuntarily he cast a glance at the shabby room, the furniture of 
which—the old furniture from Comb Leigh—fitted with the street and 
the house. 

““T did not succeed—not very well, that is; but I think, I hope, that 
I may succeed now. For I have apicture accepted at the Royal Acad- 
emy.” 

Gerald did not seem much moved by the announcement. Colonia] 
folk, as you may have observed, are provoking that way. They will 
not observe the nice gradations of success. If you tell an old Colonial 
friend that you have been discovered to rank with Tennyson or Brown- 
ing, he is no more moved than if you told him that you have been com- 
pared with Tupper. To Geraid it seemed only proper that Marion’s 
picture should be in the Academy. 

“That’s right,” he said, cheerily. ‘*And where are Fred and 
Adie ?”’ 

“Fred is gone. He tried hard to get something to do, poor boy ; 
and, us he could not, he has emigrated.’’ 

“A very good thing, too. England is a bad place for men who have 
been brought up to nothing. Iam very glad I went abroad. And lit- 
tle Adie? ”’ 

“She is not little Adie at all now. She is taller than I am. If you 
will stay and have some tea with me, you shall see her. She will be 
back again soon.”’ 

Gerald had not yet dined, but he staid. Marion was glad that he 
did. She dreaded being left alone. 

She made tea for him, Gerald helping in his old brotherly fashion ; 
laughing, and telling her stories of his travels, in a pleasant, happy way, 
which recalled the days even before he went to Brazil. Then he began | 
to talk about Chacomb. 
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. “« My father is a good deal shaken,”’ he said. “‘ You will have heard 
_ about him from the doctor. The old hallucination, which gave us all 
- such a shock onee, is still strong upon him. And this miserable second 
; marriage—but you know, probably.” 

: *“T know something,’’ he said, wondering of what stuff men were 
: made, that Gerald could talk so coolly of the great ‘‘ shock,” after all 
r it had done for both. ‘‘I know something. Do not talk about it if it is 
painful to you.” 

/ “Not at all painful.” 
And then he began to take up the thread of his father’s history from 


the funeral of Captain Revel, omitting all mention of the engagement. 
Had the man no memory? Was it possible that he had actually 
4 orgotten ? 
~ Gerald had not forgotten.. But the kiss which burned itself into the 
. soul of the girl, and had become a part and parcel of herself, so that she 
felt it still upon her cheek like a brand, had long since gone out of his 
mind, or only lingered there as part of a pleasant day. There was an 
ry ternoon, and he kissed a pretty girl. Then came the evening, and he 
Aissed her again. Then came a dreadful calamity, with the suspicion 
of worse disaster behind; and they parted. 
_ Now they met again: he in the bloom and prime of early manhood, 
thirty years of age; she faded and worn, the shadow of her former self, 
the fruit that had withered on its stalk, the flower that had never 
bloomed to its fullest beauty. The kisses had been forgotten ; Marion 
was a memory only. In the savage and wandering life that he had led, 
bodily fatigue drove out sad thoughts. The long marches and thirsty 
stretches, the fierce African sun, the hunting days, the camp life—all 
these had killed and crushed the lingering shoots of tender love. 
_ And what was there to revive his passion? The wmbra of what had 
been ; the shadow of sweet maid Marion ; the form without the light, 
and life, and laughter ; the face without—ah ! but he did not see her 
eyes, Marion’s eyes, or else he would have loved again. . 
a Hight o’clock struck, and they were still talking, when Adie came 
ho ee, with the doctor. a 
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‘¢ Adie,” said Marion, “‘ I told you Thad some good news. Here is 
Gerald, come home again.” 

She had lit the candles by this time. Gerald rose to greet his old 
friend, who had been little schoolgirl Adie. 

Heavens! Was this glorious creature, this queen of beauty, on 
whose brow sat all the graces, as the poets used to say; whose lips, 
and eyes, and dimpled cheeks were a multitudinous smile ; whose hair 
was a coronal of glory—was this little Adie ? 

His eyes lit up as they had not done for her sister. Marion saw it, 
with a pang which struck her heart like a knife. 

She beckoned the doctor to the window, and murmured, with dry 
lips,— 

« What was that you advised me yesterday ? Did you know?” 

“‘T suessed. I did not know.” 

‘‘T have been brave. Keep my secret, doctor, dear Dr. Chacomb ; 
I trust my secret with you. Keep it, and be my friend, always.” 


Ir was only ten in the morning, and the Academy was compara- 
tively empty. He took her into the refreshment room, where there — 
were two or three people taking breakfast. 

‘Marion, ’’ Gerald began, with great solemnity, and then stopped. 

‘‘ Have you ordered, sir? ”’ asked a waiter. 

Gerald glared. Then he remembered, and ordered an ice; and then 
he tried to start afresh. 

Marion’s pulse did not quicken, nor did her cheeks flush. Whatever 
Gerald was going to say, there would be nothing to move her from her 
tranquillity. 

‘When I came home, Marion,’’ he said—it was only a fortnight 
since that event, but he spoke as if it had been a year at least—‘* when 
I came home I intended to stay long enough to shake off the fever, and 
then to get back to Africa for another spell. Now, you would hardly 
believe it, I have changed my mind. I no longer care for African : 
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_ travel. It seems to me that nothing can be better than life in England. 
; Lam thirty years of age; my father is feeble; I ought not to expect 
my cousin to go on giving up his time to the care of Chacomb Hall. I © 
shall stay at home.” 
‘*T am very glad indeed,”’ said Marion. 
_. Yes—yes. We have alivays been brother and sister to each other, 
~ have we not?” 
. ** Always brother and sister.” 
_ “There was a time when it seemed ” (only “‘seemed,’’ Gerald ?) ‘as 
if we might be something more to each other. But it is better as 
» itis. 
“ Better as it is,’’ Marion murmured. 
* “Tam not worthy of you. No one is, for that matter. If you only 
_ knew, Marion, how we all respect and love you! However, what I 
- want,to say is this. My father has never let the Rosery.. Come back 
there. Forget the trouble that drove you from the place. You will be 
able to work there better than in London. You will be back in the old . 
¥ place that you love. And besides——” =: 
x «¢ What besides, Gerald? Let me hear everything.” : 
ir _“Thave not spoken to her yet. I would not speak to her without 
 -your permission. But—O Marion !—will you let me be your brother 
indeed ? ”’ ; . 


_. Marion neither flushed nor turned pale. For a moment it seemed S. 
~ eruel to mock her; but she put the thought away. x 
“You mean Adie? Of course, you mean Adie. Gerald, she is 4 


dear to me. Examine your heart well. Four years ago—I am not 
 reproaching you—you told another girl that you loved her. Now you 
Jove her no more. Remember, Gerald, I am not reproaching you. It 
is better so, as we said before. But—you have ceased to love her. 
- How do I know that you may not cease to love my poor Adie? ”’ 

fiisizy Quietly as the words were said, they went home to Gerald. 

_ J can say nothing,’ he replied. ‘‘ Marion, if, the past could 
~ return——”’ 
«Tt cannot. Let me only think that you love Adie steadfastly. 
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Let us have no more mistakes. Life, Gerald, is not long enough for 
such blunders. They cannot be repaired.” 

«‘They cannot,’ he said. ‘ You will believe me when I tell you 
that Adie’s happiness is dearer to me than my own.” 

She laid her hand on his. 

‘I do believe you, brother Gerald.” 

And he never knew the effort by which she had enabled herself to 
say this honestly. He accepted the sacrifice, as everybody always 
accepted Marion’s gifts, without asking what they cost. 

‘“T wish you success, Gerald. And I will think over your proposal 
about the Rosery. I think we might afford to live there—Winifred, 
Fred and I. It would bea great change for us, and almost too great 
happiness. Let me think it over.” 

It was no longer unhappiness to feel that Gerald had never loved 
her as she once thought, that she could never love him again. Per- 
haps she would have been higher than human had she witnessed with- 
out a pang the transferrence of his affections to her sister. But she 
hardened her heart against the thought, and preserved, to Gerald’s 
eyes, the frank smile with which she always met him. Lower than 
human would he have been had he not remembered something of the — 
troth which should have been sacred by the memory of the dead man 
who sanctioned it. He did remember it, and with shame. But the 
past, as Marion said, can never return; and he was dazzled by the 
loveliness of her sister. Venus Victrix laughs at the pale charms of 
Vesta. One needs to be a monk to rank St. Cecilia above Phryne. 

“With Harp and Crown.” 


WirTHIN the last half-hour the brain of Grace Tremenhere had been 
busier than it had ever been before within the same period of time. 
There had been occasions—on that of the fire in the theater, for example, 
or that of the death of her father—when she had thought more deeply, 
and even more vividly ; bub the thoughts that had crowded into her 
mind of late had been more various as well as enthralling. They had, 
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Bin truth, exhausted her almost as much as the physical trials she had 
_ undergone. She had looked Death in the face, and said good-bye to 
_ Love and Life. And having found both again, she was dissatisfied 


_ proposed to himself, but also, no doubt, because he had been her lover. 
Walter Sinclair, very unjustly, was now suffering from the misfortune 
_ that had befallen his rival; it seemed to Grace a disloyalty to the dead 
man, whose grave had but just closed over him, to let her heart go 
forth to meet that of the living man she loved, as it longed to do. 
Nevertheless, the patience and gentleness with which he bore her 
marked change of manner and her frigid silence presently moved her to 
pity. As they advanced cautiously from one cairn to another—for all 
was still wrapped in mist—she forced herself to talk to him a little. 

_ “How strange, indeed, that we should have met here, and under such 
‘different circumstances fromthose under whichwe parted, Mr. Sinclair !”’ 
An innocent observation enough; but it is one of the disadvantages 
‘of compulsory conversation that even the platitudes we use as soon as 
they have left our lips seem to have some embarrassing significance. 
Directly she had uttered the words she felt that they might be referred 
3 © moral and not material change, the latter of which was of course 
‘what she had had in her mind. She almost seemed to herself to have 
been saying, “At that time we did not understand one another, did 
we?” and felt the color, which fortunately he could not see, flame up 
in her cheek as she waited for his reply. 

«The place is different, indeed,’’ he answered, gently; “but as to 
the circumstances, alas! I see little change in them. What does it 
matter whether a river or a@ ravine separates a man from the place 
where he would be, when both are alike impassable ? ” 

 *T do not undérstand you,” she murmured. 
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‘‘1t is like enough,” was the quiet rejoinder. ‘‘ My conduct now 
appears unintelligible even to myself. 1 see that is has angered you, 
and no wonder; you must have thought me mad.’ 

‘No.’ Even a monosyllable may have tenderness in it, but this 
had none. She would give him no encouragement—just now—but, on 
the other haud, she would not affect to misunderstand him ; above all, 
she would not repulse him as she had once done—a cruelty of which she 
had so bitterly repented. 

«Then that must be owing to your kindness of heart, * he continued, 
‘which makes allowances for everybody. If you had known what | 
have gone through, it would, T venture to think, have not been so great 
an exercise of charity ; but then you have not known. If I promise you 
that it will be the last time that I shall ever refer to it, and that 
to-day will be the last day that you will ever see me, may I tell it to 
you, Miss Grace ?”’ 

‘You may tell it me,’’ she answered, softly. 

««Then my excuse is, that from the first moment I ever saw you I 
loved you. When l remember who you are, and what I am, it seems 
the confession of a madman; but itis the truth. You must consider 
from whence I came—a place where all social gulfs that sever man from 
woman are passable, or can be bridged over ; nor, indeed, was | at that 
time aware of the depth of that gulf, which then as now separates you 
from me; under the shelter of your roof I got to recognize it, though too 
late for my own peace of mind. You will bear me witness that when I 
took leave of you I dropped no hint of this. My admiration I could not 4 
conceal; but I hid my love in my breast, as the Spartan boy his fox. I 
never betrayed the torture it caused me. Like him, I was too proud to 
speak ; for though, like my poor father before me, I have been a hun- , 
ter, a fortune-hunter I could never be.” 

Grace was about to speak, but he stopped her with a gentle move- 
ment of his hand. ‘* You were going to ask me, doubtless, «But since 
you were so wisely resolved, why did you put yourself voluntarily in the 
way of temptation by coming up to Halswater?’ I may honestly say 
that Mr. Allerton is partly to blame for this; he had. heard of my in- 
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tention to visit Cumberland, and pressed me to put it into execution, 
that he might have some information on which he could rely as to how 
matters were going on with you and yours. He had no suspicion of my 
own weakness. If I had told him of it, he would have said, kindly dis- 
Bpaees though he is towards me, ‘ Do not set your affection on the moon, 
_ young man ; ? and he would have been quite right. Nevertheless, what 
“ also urged me to take this step was, I admit, my own mad folly; like 
the moth that seeks the flame in which it is doomed to shrivel, I could 
not resist the attraction of it. Nevertheless I exercised some control 
over myself; when I said that T did not come to the Hall because of the 
sorrow in whichI knew it would be plunged by reason of Lord Cheri- 
bert’s death, it was the whole truth ; prudence also held me back—a 
mere selfish prudence, which whispered that ill as it was to encourage 
an illusion, it would be worse to have it shattered by one before whom 


_ my whole soul bowed in reverence. Perhaps but for this chance inter- 


view I should never have seen you, for I was well aware of the danger 
of meeting you face to face; 1 knew that I might forget—the gulf that 


‘circumstances have fixed between 11S 


«« Do you mean my money ?” 

She spoke coldly, even contemptuously ; but there was an undercur- 
rent in her tone that freed it from offence; he felt that the contempt 
was not for him. 

«That is, of course, a very important matter.”’ 

‘«¢ Not to me, Mr. Sinclair; nor, unless I have much mistaken your 
character, to you. Asa matter of fact, however ’’—here she smiled a 
-little—“ the gulf you speak of is neither so deep nor so wide as you im- 
agine. Tt is unnecessary to discuss the question, which would have no 
attraction for me; Mr. Allerton Toa have put you in possession of 
all such details had you asked him.’ 

« Good heavens! but how could I ask him? Such an idea never 
- crossed my mind; nor, if it had, should I have dared to utter it. 
What would he have thought of me? He has at present a better 
opinion of me than I deserve; but in that case he would have had a far 


worse one.” 


4 


ee 
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‘“T suppose so; I quite see your difficulty,’’ she answered, serenely ; 
‘‘he would have taken a lawyer’s view, and misunderstood you.”’ 

«And you do not misunderstand me?” he answered, with tender 
earnestness ; ‘“‘and you say the gulf is not so deep nor wide between us 
as [had imagined. Is it possible, dare I ask, is it possible that you 
would give me—no, lend me—your hand to help me acrossit? Or, if 
that is too much, would you mind saying that you are not angry 
with me?”’ 

‘Tam certainly not angry with you, Mr. Sinclair.” 

“Nor even displeased. that you have met me? That is all Lask 
just now. It may seem a small thing to you—in that lies my hope— 
but it would be such a great thing tome. Are you not displeased ? ”’ 

‘*J am not displeased with Rip for finding you; that is as much as 
you can expect me to say, I think,”’ she answered, softly. 

“Tt is more than I dared to hope for,’ he answered, rapturously. 
“What a good dog it is! what a dear dog !’’ 

JAMES Payn, “The Burnt Million.’’ 


HE seated himself beside her; but both were silent for many min- 
utes. The girl idly traced figures on the ground with her parasol ; the 
young man gravely studied the toes of his shoes. 

At length, rousing himself with an awkward effort, he spoke. 

‘Miss Caird,”’ he said, ‘‘I had meant to-day to ask if you would be . 
my wife.” 

“Yes ?”’ she answered, without looking up. 

Never having been in such a situation before, Clifford had not fore-- 
seen the monosyllable.. It left upon him the burden of explanation, 
which he had meant to shift to her. He fidgeted a little, and then tried 
again. 

“ But I don’t know that I can ask you now.” 


The girl started. Her cheek flushed ; her eyes filled with tears ; 
and her lips quivered. 
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Her pain touched him to the heart, and he inwardly denounced him- 
_ Self for his brutal stupidity. 


say. I meant that I was not sure that I had a right to ask you.” 
That was half a fib, for Armine had expressly told him that he had 
the right ; but it was also half the truth, for, judging by what he had 


_. Seen, Clifford really thought that the girl was more favorably disposed. 


towards Armine than that young man had represented. 
With quick intuition, Evelyn realized her lover’s state of mind 


with her, and that he was trying to make his anger appear self-pitying 
despair. Womanlike, she was innocently gratified both by his jealousy 
and by his contrition. 

. Smiling through her tears, she looked softly into his face. 

Clifford extended his arms, and she laid her pretty head upon his 
shoulder. 

He stroked her lovely hair caressingly. 

By-and-bye she gently released herself. 

~ © But now, John,” she said, with an assumed gravity that ill con- 
- cealed her happiness, ‘‘ would you not like me to explain ?”’ 

W. EK. Hopeson, ‘John Clifford.” 


HE was sitting on a tumble-down old rustic seat, with his elbows on 
his knees, and his face hidden in his hands. : 

‘‘ Willy!’ I cried, starting forward, ‘“‘what is the matter? Are 
“you My? 
He raised his head, and looked at me vacantly, and for the moment 
J felt almost as great a shock as if I had seen him lying dead there; if 
‘he had been dead, his whole look could hardly be more changed than it 
- wasnow. A bdluish-gray pallor had taken the place of his usually fresh 
coloring ; his eyes were sunk in dark hollows, but the lids were red ; 
- and I saw, witha shame at surprising them there, the traces of tears on 


his cheeks. 
“1m all right,” he answered, turning his face away without getting 


“Forgive me!”’ he murmured. ‘I did not mean what I seemed to - 


better than he himself did. She knew that he had really been angry ~ 


sy is es ee 
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up; ‘‘ please don’t stay here, Theo. It’s only that my head’s pretty 
bad.’’ 

A small brown book was lying on the seat beside him, and he put it 
into the pocket of his coat while he was speaking. I was too bewildered 
to move. 

“You'd better go in,” he said again; “ it’s awfully cold and wet for 
you to be out here.”’ 

The feeling that I was prying upon his trouble, whatever it was, 
made me take a few undecided steps away from him; but, looking back, 
IT saw that he had again relapsed into his old position, and with an un- 
controllable impulse I came back. 

“JT won't go away, Willy,” I said, sitting down beside him; ‘1 
can’t leave you here like this. Won't you tell me what it is that is 
troubling you?” 

He neither lifted his head nor spoke, but I could hear the quick 
catchings of his breath. A thrust of sharp pity pierced my heart. 

‘Do tell me what itis, Willy,” I repeated, careless of the break in 
my voice, putting one hand on his shoulder, and trying with the other 
to draw one of his from his face. 

. He was trembling all over, and when I touched him he started and | 
let his hand fall, but he turned still further from me. 

“Don’t,” he said, huskily. ‘You can’t do any good; nothing 
can——”’ 

«¢ What do you mean?” I said, horror-struck at the settled despair _ 
in his voice. ‘‘ What has happened to you?”’ 

‘<< Tt’s no use your asking me questions,” he answered more calmly. 
«T tell you there’s nothing the matter with me.” 

““T don’t believe you,’ I said. ‘‘ Something has happened to you 
since yesterday morning. Is it anything that I have done? Is it my — 
fault in any way?” | . 

“No, it is not your fault.”” He stood up, and went on wildly, with- 
out looking at me, “ But I wish I had died before you came to Durrus! 
T wish I was in the graveyard out there this minute! 1 wish the whole 
scheming, infernal crew were in heli—I wish——”’ 
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“Oh, stop, Willy !”’ I cried—* stop! You are frightening me!” 
He had been standing quite still, but he had flung out his clenched 
hand at every sentence, and his gray eyes were fixed and dilated. 

_ “Tdon’t know what I’m saying; I didn’t mean to frighten you,” he 
said, sitting down again beside me. “I had no right to say that— 
_ about wishing I was dead before you came. Your coming here was the 
_ best thing ever happened to me in my life. I’ll always thank God for 
' giving me the chance of loving you; and no matter what happens, I 
4 always will love you—always—always——”’ 

| He caught my hand as if he were going to draw me towards him, 
but, checking himself, he let it fall with a-groan. 

“Tt’s all over-now,”’ he said. ‘‘ Everything’s gone to smash.”’ 

A rush of wind shivered through the laurels, and shook a quick rat- 
' tle of drops from the shining leaves. — 

: “© Why should it all be over? Why should not it begin again ? ”’ 

I said it firmly, but it seemed to me as if I were listening to some- 
~ one else speaking. 

“What do you mean?”’ He stared at me. 

J mean that perhaps I made a mistake,’ I said, beginning to hesi- 
tate—‘‘ that perhaps, that night at Mount Prospect, 1 was wrong in 
what I said to you 
Bet You’re humbugging me!” he said fiercely, without taking his 


99 


eyes from my face. ‘‘ You don’t know what you’re saying.” 
«Yes, I do know,” I answered, still with that feeling that another ® 


4 person was speaking for me. ‘‘ I’ve thought about it before now, and 
9? 


T’ve thought perhaps, if you would forgive 
«Forgive! I don’t understand you. Do you mean to say you 
> would marry me?” 

Bay es..”’ 

He looked at me stupidly, and. staggered to his feet as if he were 
drunk. 

- . «7’m having a fine time of it!’’ he said, with a loud, harsh laugh. 
-« She says she’ll have me after all, and I’ve got to say ‘No, thank 
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He swayed a little as he stood opposite to me, and then, falling on 
his knees, he laid his head on my lap, and broke into a desperate 
sobbing. 

* ae * 

<< WHERE’s Miss Sarsfield now ?”’ said the first voice imperatively. 

T knew the voice now; the ground rocked and heaved under me, 
flashes came and went before my eyes, and for an instant the voices 
and everything else melted away from me. 

When my senses came back to me, I felt that I was being lifted and 
being carried in someone’s arms, but by whom I did not know. 

«¢ Put me down,” I murmured ; ‘‘ I am able to walk.” 

T was placed gently on my feet. 

<*All right now; T’ll take Miss Sarsfield home,” said Nugent’s 
voice: “go back and help Dr. Kelly. Can you come on now?” he 


a. 


asked ; ‘‘ we are not far from the gate, and my trap is close to it.’ 

L tried to answer him, but my voice was almost gone, and my knees 
shook under me when I made a step forward. He put his arm round sal 
me without a word, and, supported by it, I managed to get as far as 
the bog gate, but there my strength failed me. 

‘“‘T am afraid I cannot go any farther,’’ I said, tottering to the low | 
bank pra the road, and sinking down onit. ‘‘ Please don’t trouble : 


about me.’ 
* He sat down beside me, and, putting his arm round me again, ne 
my head down on to his shoulder. 

« Why did you send me away from you ?”’ he said, bending his face - 
close to mine. 

“‘T don’t know,” I whispered, trembling. 

‘Must I go away now, my darling ?”’ 

I said nothing, but in the soft darkness his lips met mine, and in a 
moment all the grief and horror of the last week slipped away from 
me—everything was lost in the long forgetfulness of a kiss. 

** Profit and Loss.’ 
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_ By the end of the week Mary Lawrie had changed her mind. She 
had thought it over, and had endeavored to persuade herself that Mr. 
_ Whittlestaff did not care about it very much. Indeed there were 
moments during the week in which she flattered herself that if she 
would abstain from “sitting close up to him,’’ he would say nothing 
about it. But she resolved altogether that she would not display her 
anger to Mrs. Baggett. Mrs. Baggett, after all, had done it for the _ 
best. And there was something in Mrs. Baggett’s mode of argument 

on the subject which was not altogether unflattering to Mary. It was 

not as though Mrs. Baggett had told her that Mr. Whittlestaff could 

make himself quite happy with Mrs. Baggett herself, if Mary Lawrie 

would be good enough to go away. The suggestion had been made 

“quite in the other way, and Mrs. Baggett was prepared altogether to 

' obliterate herself. Mary did feel that Mr. Whittlestaff ought to be 

made a god, as long as another woman was willing to share in the 
worship with such absolute self-sacrifice. 

At last the moment came, and the question was asked without a : 
; ‘mi nute being allowed for consideration. It was in this wise. The two 
were sitting together after dinner on the lawn, and Mrs. Baggett had 
brought them their coffee. It was her wont to wait upon them with 
this delicacy, though she did not appear either at breakfast or at 
dinner, except on remarkable occasions. She now had some little word 
to say, meant to be conciliatory and comforting, and remarked that 
“surely Miss Mary meant to get a color in her cheeks at last.” 

_ Ton’t be foolish, Mrs. Baggett,’ said Mary. But Mrs. Baggett’s 
back was turned, and she did not care to reply. 

Tt is true, Mary,” said Mr. Whittlestaff, putting his hand on her 
shoulder, as he turned round to look in her face. . 
_ Mrs. Lawrie used to tell me that I always blushed black, and I 

1 thi: k that she was about right.” 

“JT do not know what color you blush,” said Mr. Whittlestaff. 

a “I dare ee not.”’ 
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grace has been added to the face which of all faces in the world is to _ 
my eyes the most beautiful.’ What was she to say in answer to a 
igh-flown as this, to one from whose mouth compli- 
ments were so uncommon? She knew that he could not have so spoken 
without a purpose, declared at any rate to his own heart. He still held 
her by the arm, but did not once progress with his speech, while she sat 
silent by his side, and blushing with that dark ruby streak across her 
cheeks which her stepmother had intended to vilify when she said that 
she had blushed black. ‘‘ Mary,’’ he continued, after a pause, “ can 
you endure the thought of becoming my wife?’’? Now she drew her 
arm away, and turned her face, and compressed her lips, and sat with- 
out uttering a word. ‘‘ Of course I am an old man.” 

“Tt is not that,’ she muttered. 

“But I think that I can love you as honestly and as firmly as a 
younger one. I think that if you could bring yourself to be my wife, 
you would find that you would not be treated badly.” : 

‘Oh, no, no, no!” she exclaimed. : 

‘‘Nothing, at any rate, would be kept from you. When I have > 
a thought or a feeling, a hope or a fear, you shall share it. As to 


compliment so h 


money——”’ 


“Don’t do that. There should be no talk of money from you to_ 
” q 
‘Perhaps not. It would be best that I should be left to do as I 
may think most fitting for you. I have one incident in my life which 
I would wish to tell you.~ I loved a girl, many years since, and she ill- 
used me. I continued to love her long, but that image has passed from 
my mind.” He was thinking, as he said this, of Mrs. Compas and he r 
large family. ‘It will not be necessary that I should refer to this 
again, because the subject is very painful; but it was essential that I 
should tell you. And now, Mary, how shall it be?” he added, after a 
pause. . 94 
She sat listening to all that he had to say to her, but without speak 
ing a word. He, too, had had his “ John Gordon; ”’ but in his case the 
girl he had loved had treated him badly. She, Mary, had received no 


me 
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_ bad treatment. There had been love between them, simple love, love 
_ enough to break their hearts. At least she had found it so. But there 
had been no outspoken speech of love. Because of that, the wound 
' made, now that it had been in some sort healed, had not with her been 
| so cruel as with Mr. Whittlestaff. John Gordon had come to her on 
_the eve of his going, and had told her that he was about to start for 
"Some distant land. There had been loud words between him and her 
4 stepmother, and Mrs. Lawrie had told him that he was a pauper, and 
_ was doing no good about the house; and Mar y had heard the words 
-spoken. She asked him whither he was going, but he did not reply. 
Your mother is right. Jam at any rate doing no good here,” he had 
said, but had not answered her question further. Then Mary had given 


ther farewell ceremony he had gone. From that day to this she had 
“had his form before her eyes; but now, if she accepted Mr. Whittlestaff, 
it must be banished. No one, at any rate, knew of her wound. She 
-tuust tell him, should she be moved at last to accept him. It might be 
that he would reject her after such telling. If so, it would be well. 
But, in that case, what would be her future? Would it not be neces- 
“sary that she should return to that idea of a governess which had been 
‘so distasteful to her ? 

“Mary, can you say that it shall beso?” he asked, quietly, after 
having remained silent for some ten minutes. 

Could it be that all her fate must be resolved in so short a time ? 
‘Since first the notion that Mr. Whittlestaff had asked her to be his wife 
had come upon her, she had thought of it day and night. But, as is so 
usual with the world at large, she had thought altogether of the past, 
and not of the future. The past was a valley of dreams which could 
easily be surveyed, whereas the future was a high mountain which it 
y rould require much labor to climb. When we think that we will make 
our calculations as to the future, it is so easy to revel in our memories 
instead. Mary had, in truth, not thought of her answer, though she 


him her hand, and had whispered, Good-bye. ‘If I return,” he added, © 
a: “the first place I will come to shall be Norwich.’’ Then without fur- 


i 
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«‘ Have you no answer to give me?” he said. 

“Oh, Mr. Whittlestaff, you have so startled me!” This was 
hardly true. He had not startled her, but had brought her to the 
necessity of knowing her own mind. 

‘“‘Tf you wish to think of it, you shall take your own time.’’? Then 
it was decided that a week should be accorded to her. And during that 
week she passed much of her time in tears. And Mrs. Baggett would 
not leave her alone. To give Mrs. Baggett her due, it must be acknowl- 
edged that she acted as best she knew how for her master’s interest, 
without thinking of herself. “‘I shall go down to Portsmouth. Tan 3 


not worth thinking of, I ain’t. There’s them at Portsmouth as’ll take 
care of me. You don’t see why I should go. I dare say not; but lam ~ 
- older than you, and I see what you don’t see. I’ve borne with you as a 
miss, because you’ve not been upsetting; but still, when Pve lived 
with him for all those years without anything of the kind, it has set me 
hard sometimes. As married to him, I wouldn’t put up with you; sol — 
tell you fairly. But that don’t signify. It ain’t you as signifies or me k 
as signifies. It’s only him. You have got to bring yourself to think of . 
that. What’s the meaning of your duty to your neighbor, and doing 
unto others and all the rest of it? You ain’t got to think just of your 
own self; no more haven’t I.” ae 
Mary said to herself silently that it was John Gordon of whom she 
had to think. She quite recognized the truth of the lesson about selfish- 
ness; but love to her was more imperious than gratitude. ; 
““There’s them at Portsmouth as’ll take care of me, no doubt. : 
Don’t you mind about me. TL ain’t going to have a good time at Ports-— 
mouth, but people ain’t born to have good times of it. You’re going” 
to have a good time. But it ain’t for that, but for what your duty 
tells you. You that haven’t a bit or a sup but what comes from him, — 
and you to stand shilly-shallying ! I can’t abide the idea ! ” 
It was thus that Mrs. Baggett taught her great lesson—the ereat- 

est lesson we may say which a man or a woman can learn. And 
though she taught it immoderately, fancyng, as a woman, tl 
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_ with truth. 
_ mouth to her in the present state of circumstances was little better 


She was minded to go to Portsmouth, although Ports- 


than a hell upon earth. But Mary could not quite see Mr. Whittle- 
_ staff’s claim in the same light. The one point on which it did seem to 
_ her that she had made up her mind was Mr. Gordon’s claim, which was 
_ paramount to everything. Yes; he was gone, and might never return. 
“it might be that he was dead. It might be even that he had taken 
' some other wife, and she was conscious that not a word had passed her 
lips that could be taken asa promise. There had not even been even a 
' hint of a promise. But it seemed to her that this duty of which Mrs. 
_ Baggett spoke was due rather to John Gordon than to Mr. Whittle- 
_ staff. 
She counted the days—nay, she counted the hours, till the week had 
run by. And when the precise moment had come at which an answer 
must be given—for in such matters Mr. Whititlestaff was very precise 
_ —John Gordon was still the hero of her thoughts. 
_ * Well, dear,’’ he said, putting his hand upon her arm, just as he 
had done on that former occasion. He said no more, bat there was a 
“world of entreaty in the tone of his voice as he uttered the words. 
‘Mr. Whittlestaff !”’ 
«* Well, dear.”’ 
_. “J do not think Ican. Ido not think I ought. You never heard 
of Mr. John Gordon ?”’ 
_« Never.” 
§§ He used to come to our house at Norwich, and—and—I loved 


40 
him.’ 

‘‘ What became of him?” he asked, in a strangely slaceed voice. 
Was there to be a Mr. Compas here too to interfere with his happi- 
“ness ! ° 

_ “He was poor, and he went away when my stepmother did not 
like him.’ 

«You had engaged yourself to him ? ia 

r 4 “Qh, no! There had been nothing of that kind. You will under- 
stand that I should not speak to you on such a subject, were it not that 


F, 


ys 
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Lam bound to tell you my whole heart. But you will never repeat what 
you now hear.” 

«There was no engagement ? ”’ 

“There was no question of any such thing.”’ 

« And he is gone?” 

“ Yes,” said Mary; “‘ he has gone.” 

« And will not come back again ?’’? Then she looked into h's face— 
oh, so wistfully. ‘£ When did it happen PA 

«When my father was on his death-bed. He had come sooner than 
that; but then it was that he went. I think, Mr. Whittlestaff, that I 
never ought to marry any one after that, and therefore it is that I have 
told you.”’ — 

‘You are a good girl, Mary.” 

‘¢T don’t know about that. I think that I ought to deceive you at 
least in nothing.”’ 

‘¢ You should deceive no one.”’ 

“No, Mr. Whittlestaff.”” She answered him ever so meekly; but 
there was running in her mind a feeling that she had not deceived any 
one, and that she was somewhat hardly used by the advice given to her. - 

‘¢ He has gone altogether ?’’ he asked again. 

“‘T don’t know where he is—whether he is dead or alive.” 

‘¢ But if he should come back ?”’ 

She only shook her head; meaning him to understand that she 
could say nothing of his purposes should he come back. He had made — 
her no offer. He had said-that if he returned he would come first to 
Norwich. There had been something of a promise in this, but oh, so 
little! And she did not dare to tell him that hitherto she had lived 
upon that little. : 

“T do not think that you should remain single forever on that 
account. How long is it now since Mr. Gordon went?” 

There was something in the tone in which he mentioned Mr. 
Gordon’s name which went against the grain with Mary. She felt that 3 


he was spoken of almost as anenemy. ‘‘ 1 think it is three years since 
he went.”’ 
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“Three years is a long time. Has he never written ? ”’ 


write about.” 

“It has been a fancy.” 

““ Yes—a fancy.” He had made this excuse for her, and she had 
2 none stronger to make for herself. 


- in sucha fancy ; but in truth his love was sharpened by the opposition 

_ which this fancy made. It had seemed to him that his possessing her 

- would give a brightness to his life, and this brightness was not. alto- 

2 gether obscured by the idea that she had ever thought that she had 

loved another person. As a woman she was as lovable as. before, 

though perhaps less admirable. At any rate he wanted her, and now 

' she seemed to be more within his reach than she had been. ‘‘ The week 

has passed by, Mary, and I suppose that now you can give mean 

> answer.” Then she found that she was in his power. She had told 

_ him her story, as though with the understanding that if he would take 

_ her with her “fancy,” she was ready to surrender herself. ‘‘ Am I not 

- to have an answer now ?”’ 

*¢T suppose so.”’ 

«What is it to be? ”’ 

- ** Tf you wish for me, I will be yours.” 

_ “ And you will cease to think of Mr. Gordon ?”’ 

¥ “I shall think of him; but not ina way that you would ase 

me.” 

neva 6 That will suffice. I know that you are honest, and I will not ask 

you to forget him altogether. But there had better be no speaking” of 
him. It is well that he should be banished from your mind. And now, 

| dearest, dearest love, give me your hand.” She put her hand at once 

into his. ‘‘ And‘a kiss.’”? She just turned herself a little round, with 


‘he bent over her, and just touched her cheek. “ Mary, you are now all 
my own.’ Yes; she was now all his own, and she would do for him 
the best in her power. He had not asked for her love, and she cer- 


** Not to me. How should he write? There is nothing for him to 


He certainly did not think the better of her in that she had indulged — 


her eyes bent upon the ground. ‘‘ Nay; there must be a kiss.”? Then’ 
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tainly had not given it. She knew well how impossible it would be 
that she should give him her love. “ I know you are disturbed,” he 
said. ‘1 wish also for a few minutes to think of it all.’ Then he 
turned away from her, and went up the garden walk by himself. 

She, slowly loitering, went into the house alone, and seated herself 
~ by the open window in her ped-chamber. As she sat there she could see 
him up the long walk, going and returning. As he went his hands were 
folded behind his back, and she thought that he appeared older than she 
had ever remarked him to be before. What did it signify? She had 
undertaken her business in life, and the duties she thought would be 
within her power. She was sure that she would be true to him, as far 
as truth to his material interests was concerned. His comforts in life 
should be her first care If he trusted her at all, he should not become 
poorer by reason of his confidence. And she would be as tender to him 
as the circumstances would admit. She would not begrudge him kisses 
if he cared for them. They were his by all the rights of contract. He 
certainly had the best of the bargain, but he should never know how 
much the best of it he had. He had told her that there had better be 
no speaking of John Gordon. There certainly should be none on her 
part. She had told him that she must continue to think of him. There, 
at any rate, she had been honest. But he should not see that she 
thought of him. 

Thén she endeavored to assure herself that this thinking would die 
out. Looking round the world, her small world, how many women 4 


there were who had not married the men they had loved first! How | 
few, perhaps, had done so! Life was not good-natured enough for 4 
smoothness such as that. And yet did not they, as a rule, live well with 7 
their husbands? What right had she to expect anything better than } 
their fate? Each poor, insipid dame that she saw, toddling on with 
half a dozen children at her heels, might have had as good a John Gor- 
‘don of her own as was hers. And each of them might have sat on ae 
summer day, at an open window, looking out with something, oh, so for 
from love, at the punctual steps of him who was to be her husband. _ | 
Then her thoughts turned, would tern, could not be kept from tu = 
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ing, to John Gordon. He had been to her the personification of manli- 

- ness. That which he resolved to do, he did with an iron will. But his 

- manners to all women were soft, and to her seemed to have been suf- 7 
fused with special tenderness. But he was chary of his words—as he 

_ had even been to her. He bad been the son of a banker of Norwich; 

:. but, just as she had become acquainted with him, the bank had broke, 
and he had left Oxford to come home and find himself a ruined man. 

_ But he had never said a word to her of the family misfortune. He had 

been six feet high, with dark hair, cut very short, somewhat full of sport 


of the roughest kind, which, however, he had abandoned instantly. 
“Things have so turned out,’’ he had once said to Mary, ‘“that I must 
earn something to eat instead of riding after foxes.’’ She could not 
boast that he was handsome. ‘‘ What does it signify ?’’ she had once 
* said to her stepmother, who had declared him to be stiff, upsetting, 
‘andugly. “ A man is not like a poor girl, who has nothing but the : 
softness of her skin to depend upon.’’ Then Mrs. Lawrie had declared 7 
- to him that “he did no good coming about the house ’’—and he went 
away. 
_ Why had he not spoken to her? He had said that one word, prom- 
ising that if he returned he would come to Norwich. She had lived 


three years since that, and he had not come back. And her house had J 
_ been broken up, and she, though she would have been prepared to wait £ 
for another three years—though she would have waited till She had 
j grown gray with waiting—she had now fallen into the hands of one who 
had a right to demand from her that she should obey him. ‘ And it is 
not that I hate him,”’ she said, to herself. ‘‘Idolove him. He is all 
He But Iam glad that he has not bade me not to think of John 


7. 
- Gordon.” x ‘ 
ANTHONY naseneed, An Old Man’s Love. 
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Art the further extremity of the town stood Miss Lester’s dwelling, 
é ‘Tt was the house in which her father had spent his last days; and there 
“she had continued to reside, when left by his death to a small compe- 
t nce, which Walter, then abroad, had persuaded her (for her pride was 
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of the right kind), to suffer him, though but slightly, to increase. It 
was a detached and small building, standing a little from the road; and 
Walter paused for some moments at the garden-gate, and gazed round 
him before he followed his young guide, who, tripping lightly up the 
egravel-walk to the door, rang the bell, and inquired if Miss Lester was 
~ within ? 

Walter was left for some moments alone in a little parlor ;—he 
required those moments to recover himself from the past that rushed 
sweepingly over him. And was it—yes, it was Ellinor that now stood 
before him! Changed shewas, indeed; the slight girl had budded into 
woman; changed she was, indeed, the bound had forever left that step, 
once so elastic with hope ; the vivacity of the quick, dark eye was soft 
and quiet, the rich color had given place to a hue fainter, though not 
less lovely. But to repeat in verse what is poorly bodied forth in 
prose,— 

“ And years had past, and thus they met again 5 
The wind had swept along the flower since then, 
O’er her fair cheek a paler luster spread, 

As if the white rose triumphed o’er the red. 
No more she walk’d exulting on the air; 
Light though her step, there was a languor there; 


No more—hert spirit bursting from its bound,— 
She stood, like Hebe. scattering smiles around.” 


‘‘Bllinor!”? said Walter mournfully, ‘‘thank God! we meet at 
last.”’ 
“That voice—that face 


my cousin—my dear, dear Walter !”’ 

‘All reserve—all consciousness fled in the delight of that moment; 
and Ellinor leant her head upon his shoulder, and scarcely felt the kiss 
that he pressed upon her lips. 

“ And so long absent !”’ said Ellinor reproachfully. 

«‘ But did you not tell me that the blow that had fallen on our house — 
had stricken from you all thoughts of love—had divided us forever ? 
And what, Ellinor, was England or home without you!” ] 

“Ah!” said Ellinor, recovering herself, and a deep paleness suc- | 
ceeding to the warm and delighted flush that had been conjured to her — 
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cheek, ‘‘ do not revive the past—I have sought for years—long, solitary, 
desolate years, to escape from its dark recollections ! ”’ 

_~ “You speak wisely, dearest Ellinor; let us assist each other in 
doing so. We are alone in the sonldioles us unite our lot. Never, 
through all I have seen and felt—in the starry night-watch of camps— 
a in the blaze of courts—by the sunny groves of Italy—in the deep forests 
~ of the Hartz—never have I forgotten you, my sweet and dear cousin. 
Your image has linked itself indissolubly with all I conceived of home 
and happiness, and a tranquil and peaceful future; and now I return, 
and see you, and find you changed, but, oh, how lovely! Ah, let us 
- not part again! A consoler, a guide, a soother, father, brother, hus- 
 band—all this my heart whispers I could be to you! ”’ 

_ Ellinor turned away her face, but her heart was very full. The soli- 
: tary years that had passed over her since they last met, rose up before 
her. The only living image that had mingled through those years with 
the dreams of the departed, was his who now knelt at her feet; her sole 
friend—her sole relative—her first—her last love! Of all the world, he 


ee ven 


5 was the only one with whom she could recur to the past; on whom she 
yy - might repose her bruised, but still unconquered affections. And Walter 
a _knew by that blush—that sigh—that tear, that he was remembered— 
- that he was beloved—that his cousin was his own at last. 

BULWER, “‘Hugene Aram.” 
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“ And wonder not, mine owen lady bright 
Though that I speak of love to you thus blive.”’ 


“Oh, ye lovers, that high upon the wheel 
Be set of Fortune, in good adventtire, 
God lené that ye find ay love of steel, 
And longé may your life in joy endure!” 


- Bur April came and went, and summer succeeded it, and followed it 
its grave, and another Christmas whitened the world before Cecil 
a peernes to her home. It was indeed eighteen months since 


/ 


_ Every passing wind bore on its wings perfumes delicately rich. Ta 
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that terrible autumn, when she had last looked again upon the old 
Court. 

Wild March had come in like alion, had roared its loudest, and now 
lay crouching on the ground, old and beaten, and dying, and harmless. 
as any lamb. 

Sweet, moist winds were ewig out of the south, driving baby 
showers before it. The rooks were building in the tall, gaunt elms, and 
all the land was rich with swaying masses of yellow daffodils. Crocuses 
in countless thousands, purple and white and parti-colored, made pretty 
groups here and there, whilst the pheasant-eyed narcissi and the scented 
jonquils fought for room with the tinier, daintier tags. 

Such a wilderness of sweets as the gardens were! Old-fashioned 
gardens some of them, where all these best of Nature’s treasures were 
suffered to run wild. 


.“ Now blooms the lily by the bank, 
The primrose down the brae; 
The hawthorn’s budding in the glen, 
And milk-white is the slae.”’ 


every hedge small birds were building their nests; their songs made 
countless melodies. Mingled with them was the wild, mad music of the 7 
rushing stream as it dashed over its stones, and by its sedgy banks, - 
almost tearing the pale bunches of forget-me-not from their hold. 
Cecil stood still and looked all round her. She could not deny to — 
herself that a home spring was more distinctly exquisite than anything | 
she had found abroad. She had traveled a good deal during these past. 
eighteen months, a strange unaccountable restlessness driving her from 
place to place, and now that she had returned to England she seaneghi 
knew whether she was glad or sorry. ‘ 
The old familiar landscape, the tender joys of the budding spring, 
the peculiar sense of life renewed that spoke to her in all around, 
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~ touched her, and made her pulses throb in unison with it, but at heart 
_ she felt lonely and depressed, and full of a sick longing to find near her 
- something or someone beloved. 
Bg Dorothy and her husband were in the North paying a visit to an 
uncle of Farquhar’s, and Lady Bessy, whom she really liked in spite of 
_ her many eccentricities, was at her own place, for a wonder. As for— 
e- anyone else—why she hardly cared for anyone else, and besides—— 
Well, why should see xo¢ think of him? she asked herself this angrily 
_ —besides St. John was still in the Hast. 
Even as she thought this she lifted her eyes, and saw him coming to 
_ her across the closely-shaven grass. 
Her heart seemed to stop beating. For one moment she thought 
she was going to faint. Then once more life surged strongly, almost 
"painfully, within her. Oh! how he recalled that past terrible time— 
her past terrible existence. She had hardly known with what a cow- 
_ardly shrinking she had been looking round on this spot and on that— 
until he came. But now a full horror of this place made hers Dy: a 
loveless marriage was full upon her. 
— €YV¥ou!” shesaid. “I thought you were in Egypt.” 
*« Well, so I was, until a month ago,’ said he. He had come up to 
her, and had taken the hand she had not offered. He was greatly 
At ae and, perhaps, a trifle thinner, but he was so strong, so good to 
look at. Delight shone in his eyes. ‘‘ Bessy sent me word that you 
were thinking of coming home, so—I thought of coming home too. 
You know you forbid me to seek you whilst you were abroad. And I 
F obeyed you to the letter, though I refuse to say what it cost me. Have 
J not been obedient? Don’t I deserve a eae ? At all events, I have 
it,”’ said he gaily; ‘‘I am looking at you now.” 
aa _A charming thing to look at, too. A very lovely picture. She was 
same Cecil he remembered, yet scarcely the same. The weight of 
ny years seemed to have dropped from her, and she stood there 
ore him in her white serge gown like the young girl that in reality 
was. She was very pale, certainly, and nervousness was evidently 
ying Og ae her; but he noticed that the old miserable fear was gone 
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from her eyes, and that the pretty oval of the face was rounded and — 
warmer in tint. She was indeed beautiful. 

‘You are looking better, stronger,” said he, with all a lover’s glad 
solicitude. ‘These eighteen months have done you a world of good. 
Surely they were long enough to work a thousand cures. Did ever 
months drag so slowly, I wonder? But now,” with a triumphant 
uplifting of his head, ‘‘ they are gone. Dead. Behind us 

«« When did you return?” asked she. ‘How strange that you 
should come here to-day! 1, myself, have only just arrived, put I told 
no one of my intention to-be here.” She regarded him earnestly. ‘‘ Yet 
you knew!” she said, with a soft blush. 

«Yes, 1 knew. Do you think you could be here, so near, without 
my knowing? And why should I not know? You have been a little 
cruel to me, I think. You brought your servants? ” 

“Only my maid and Thompson. There are always people in the 
house. But I shan’t stay here,’’ she went on, hurriedly. “I couldn’t. 
Even these few hours have convinced me of that. Every scene brings 
back the past. No, I could not live here.” 

«Well, you need not,”’ said he, slowly. 

She colored warmly, and hesitated for a moment. 

“Of course, I understand what you mean,”’ she said, speaking rap- 
idly, as if to prevent any interruption from him. ‘‘ That it is in my 
power to live where I will. But, though I dislike this place, T have still 
a love for Brent. It really means home tome. Where one was born 
has always a claim on one, I think. On one’s affections. Dorothy 
lives here, and—all the friends I have ever known.” 

‘*You misunderstood me,” said he. “I did not mean to eae 
banishment from Brent. What I did mean was that you might make ~ 
yourself a new home here, if you would.” 

‘‘T think not. I can hear of no house in the neighborhood to be ; 
let, or bought, or : : 

** Accepted ?’’ questioned he. Then: ‘‘ There is one,” he said, — 
_slowly. He waited awhile for her to speak, but presently he saw that d 
she would not. Her gaze was bent upon the ground, and she was look- 
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- ing strangely troubled. That little touch of distress went to his heart, 
and sent him to her at once. 

; ” said he, in a low voice, ‘‘ will you dare to tell me that — 
you do not care for me?” 

“Oh! I care for you,” cried she, impetuously. “It is not that, 

_ but 
«* You love me?’’ demanded he, drawing her into his arms. 


* © Darling, 


*“Yes. I love you. Oh!” she paused, and glanced up at him 
through eyes warm with tears, ‘‘ when I saw you coming towards me 
awhile ago, I——” 

“Yes ?— goon. What then?” 

“<7 knew,” said she, simply, ‘‘ that I had never been quite happy 
efore.” A little tremulous smile broke upon her lips. 
“My beloved!’ said he. And then, after a pause: “ Well, you e 
must try to be quite happy for the future. You have a long, long time 
tomake up. And I love you so, Cecil—so deeply, so truly—that I am 
presumptuous enough to believe that I can make you so. What! tears! 
Why I will have none to-day. Nor any other day. We shall begin to 
be happy from this hour.” 
He kissed away the drops that would have fallen, and at that she 
ne ghed. It was quite a new thing to him, that laugh—it told, more 
than anything else could have done, that she had, indeed, thrown off 
the spirit of bondage that had for so long oppressed her, and was once _ a 


more fulfilled with the spirit of youth. 
: «What am I to do about staying here?” she asked, presently. “TI 
pdon't believe,” blushing hotly, and looking rather abashed at her own 
want of courage, ‘‘ I could sleep here. It is all very well whilst you can 
emain ; but ae that——. The long, dull evening and the night 
‘would kill me.’ 
3 «© Don’t remain,” saidhe. ‘Run up to town with me. My aunt, 
Mrs. St. John, will be delighted to receive you, and to-morrow Til take 
u to Bessy. She is, for a wonder, in her own home now, at Wyatts. 
he-bye, have you heard about her?” 

‘Heard what?” 
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«Why, her engagement.” 

“Is she going to be married?” said Cecil, intensely interested. 
When one is going to be married one’s self, itis really astonishing with 
what pleasure one hears of the intended marriage of others. “ To 
whom ?”’ | , 

bf Blair.’ 

‘Mr. Blair!’’? With distinct disbelief. ‘‘Oh! nonsense.’’ 

‘“‘T wish she could hear you,”’ said St. John, laughing. ‘It is : 
Blair, nevertheless.”’ 

“ Why, I thought they were always—always——”’ 

«‘ Why don’t you go on? So they were—so they are. Always quar- 
reling; sparring is perhaps the proper word. But they seem to like it, 
and Blair, as you know, or as perhaps you don’t know, has been in love 


. with her off and on for five or six years. _ They are to be. married in © 3 


June.”’ 
‘Tt is the funniest thing,’’ said Cecil. ‘‘ Well, do you know,”’ with 
all the air of one stating an unexpected fact, ‘‘I liked Mr. Blair. They : 
will be very happy, I think, and hope.”’ ji 
‘“‘ Not so happy as we shall be. By-the-bye, when shall we be mar- 
ried ? Next month ?”’ 
“‘ Certainly not,’’ with shy indignation. ‘‘ There isn’t any reason for — 
haste. How could one be ready? This is just the very end of March, : 
and neat month f” 
“May, then? ”’ 
“Oh! no.”’ 
“June? That is the month on which Bessie and Blair have decided. 
The 29th is their day. What do you say to the Ist, eh?” ¥ 
‘““Of course, one can’t go on saying ‘no’ forever!” pin st? wy 


and so put an end to that argument. 
“Tf not ‘no’ it must be ‘yes,’”’ said he. ‘‘ Say so, darling aa 
She said it. | 
THE *‘ DucuEss,”’ ‘‘ The Honorable Mrs. Vertes s 
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J In another moment she was before me, and Verschoyle met her in 
_ the center of the room. 
g “Come at last, darling,” he said, gayly. “ You cannot fancy the 
' relief to my feelings, as I was quite certain young Layton had eloped 
with you,” and he stooped to,kiss her. 

s _ But at the word “elope”? Vivienne’s face had darkened, and now, 
si putting her hand suddenly against his breast, she drew herself back 
_ from the proffered embrace, thus by the action revealing at once that 
_ something unusual had happened. 

g *« Vivienne,” Verschoyle said, hurriedly ; ‘‘ Vivienne, my dearest, 
E what is it?’ and as he spoke he placed his own hand over the tiny 
_ gloved one, still lying so heavily upon his chest. 

_  Glancing at her face, I could see that it was as white as death, and 
_ that her eyes shone dangerously ; but her voice was low and steady, 
and the quivering of her lips alone showed how deeply she was agi- 
= tated, and how rapidly her breath both came and went. 

_ * About India,” she said—‘‘ I have heard all that story. Answer 
me, Cecil, answer me: is there one word of truth about you and Mrs. 
4 “Grey ?”’ 

_“*Who has dared,’’ Verschoyle broke in, fiercely, as his face flushed 
ae deep red and a heavy frown crept over it—‘‘ who has dared to 
~ poison——’ 
yas That is not the question,’ she interrupted, quickly, speaking low, 
“put vehemently. “I will have ‘Yes’ or‘ No.’ Was there any story 
~ about you and that woman ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘ But listen to me, Vivienne, for one moment. 
and both his voice and 


? 
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You cannot understand—let me explain ; 
- manner grew passionately imploring. 
Pee But it was too late; the unlucky admission on his part had roused 


k as though stung, she cried, bitterly ,— 
«Ves ’—is that your answer? Good heavens! what fools some 
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‘women are! And you have dared to say you love me—have asked 
o be your wife—have kissed me!” ~ se 
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within her breast all the passion of her nature, and, starting violently 
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“‘ Great heaven !’’ he entreated, still holding her little hand tightly 
between his own, “‘ won’t you listen to me, Vivienne? For my sake, 
for both our sakes, hear me now.” 

But she resolutely drew her hand away, and, raising herself to her 
full height, said, coldly,— — 

«* Hush !—not another word ;’’ then moving a little to one side, she 
drew back the skirts of her dress with a movement at once cold_and 
decisive, and so left open his passage to the door. ; 

The action without the words was in itself sufficient, more than if 
she had spoken volumes ; ‘and, seeing it, he accepted his fate without 
further pleading. For one moment—a second perhaps—he looked as if 
he would have spoken, then simply bowed, and walked haughtily out 
of the room. For such I felt at once was the spirit of the man, that 
he would not sue a second time for mercy even from the woman for 
whom his heart was breaking. : 


GIviNnG the word to the coachman, I sprang in after her, and, Cum- 
mins sitting opposite, we set out in silence for the castle. The distance 
was but a short one, about halfan hour’s drive, perhaps, but I pray 
heaven I may never again spend such a thirty minutes. 

When at last we did arrive, we found the door wide open, and 
Vivienne, springing to the ground without waiting for any assistance, — 
ran up the steps and entered the hall, which was but dimly lighted and 
quite deserted, having over it that indescribable look of desolation oO 
gloom which too surely betokens the approach of death. , 

Throwing her shawl on the ground, Vivienne continued her way up — 
the stairs, while I followed a few yards behind, and on the first landing 7 
came face to face with the old doctor of the district, who attended all 
the families for miles around, and had known her from her birth. ‘J 

““My dear,” he said, speaking slowly and kindly, and putting both e. 
his hands upon her shoulders, “I cannot allow any excitement ; it wi 1 
only increase the suffering, and can do no good.” 
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é es «You need have no fear for me,’’ she said, in a quiet, self-possessed 
‘ tone ; and, seeing the calm expression of her face, he gave a satisfied 
nod, and took her across the landing to the door of the chamber. 
But here her courage failed her, and, turning to him, she caught his 
_ arm, whispering piteously,— 
: = His faee ?”? 
“Is quite uninjured,’ he made answer, understanding her question 
4 atonce. “Take courage, child ; ;’’ and, opening the door of the room, 
_ he motioned her to pass through. 
: As he was about to follow, I stopped him, and asked , hesitatingly,— 
‘How long?” 
** Perhaps four hours—perhaps only two,’’ he replied, with a mourn- 
E ; ful shake of the head ; and then we two passed into the apartment 
where Cecil Verschoyle lay, surely dying. 
What Vivienne first saw was Lady Flora kneeling by the side of the 
_bed, her lips pressed to her brother’s hand, which hung slightly over 

_ the edge of it; but, seeing Vivienne, she rose, and tottered te the other 
side of the room, where Lord March received her in his arms. 

_ Cecil was lying with closed eyes, his face deadly pale, and seemingly 
ina deep lethargy when we entered; but Vivienne’s approaching step 
aroused him, and, languidly opening his eyes, now growing dim with 
the sad touch of death, a glad smile of recognition overspread his face, 
- and,— 

- _ “My darling,” he cried, faintly, stretching out his hand—‘ my 
“ee darling, I knew that you would come.” 

Oh, Cecil, Cecil, that this should be our meeting ! ”’ “poor Vivienne 
moaned, leaning over him and pressing her lips passionately to his. 
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“T‘am glad you are come so soon,” Verschoyle went on, his eyes ; 
"brightening as he spoke; “‘ because I could not die or be at rest until _ 
: th my own lips I had told you all the fatal story that separated us.” ; 


aid “Hush, Cecil, hush, my dearest,’? Vivienne said; ‘‘I want no. 
<planations now —I only want your forgiveness for ever having 

# 22 
ee bted you. 


Beech ne he said, slowly and impressively, ‘‘ when I tell you that 
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I can have neither peace nor happiness until I have told you this story, 
I am sure you will listen to me, my dear.” He paused for a moment, 
with a faint gasp for breath, and then continued ,— 

““IT saw a good deal of her in India, more perhaps than was usual, 
but she had no friends out there except myself and her husband. Well, 
he is dead now, but this I must say, that for the year I saw them 
together only one word could express his conduct, and that is—brutal 
She bore it all in silence, poor little woman, being naturally timid and 
unaccustomed to harsh treatment ; but one day—it was in the presence 
of somebody—he struck her savagely across the mouth, and this, even 
for her meek spirit, proved too much. 

‘‘Having no relation that she* could appeal to in that foreign 
country, where she was far away from home and friends, she came to Me 
and begged me for heaven’s sake, and on her bended knees, to take her 
to Colonel Kearney, who lived about two hundred miles up the country, 
and whose wife she had known in happier days. Of course I raised her 
from the ground, promising to do all she wished in this unhappy busi- 

ness, and left her for the time to obtain leave of absence for a few days. 
This was easily procured, and that very evening she came away with 
me secretly, not daring to let anyone know of her resolution. 

“That, I remember well, was Monday evening; on Tuesday, passing 
through a village, she caught the cholera, which was raging in the 
place; and on Wednesday she was dead.” 

Here he ceased, his voice failing from exhaustion and intense 
emotion, but presently he whispered,— 

“This is the entire story—you believe me, Vivienne ? ”’ 

** Yes,”’ was all she answered, and for some little time there was 
silence in the room. weet 


At last he broke it, turning slightly towards her and Speaking very 
painfully and sadly. 


“T am dying, Vivienne—dying. I feel it, my darling. It is very 
young to die, is it not ?—when I am only twenty-nine, and we might 
have been so happy together, you and I,” " 

No answer from Vivienne, save the tightening of her hand on his, — 
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and a low choking sob that told but too plainly of the blank despair fast 
settling down upon her heart. 
Verschoyle spoke again, hurriedly. 
«< Vivienne, my own, you must promise not to grieve too much for 
me when lam gone. Promise me that when the first great grief is 
_ over you will cease to think of me with sadness ; though still,’’ he added, 
— with a little, wistful smile, “ I would not wish that you should quite for- 
; get me.”’ 
“Oh, Cecil, don’t!’’ she cried, suddenly, with bitter pain. ‘‘ Oh, 
my darling! my darling! is there nothing I can do to keep you with 
me? Am I quite powerless? Can nothing be done to save you?” 
«‘Nothing,’’ Verschoyle answered, subduing her in a moment by the 
utter calmness and resignation of his tone. ‘‘ You must only ve to re- 
member, as I do, that all things are ordered in love and mercy.’ 
Again there was silence in the room, broken only by the irregular 
and labored breathing of poor Cecil, and an occasional sob of utter de- 
_ spair from Vivienne. 
__ About half an hour was passed thus, and it must have told fearfully 
& on Verschoyle, for when next he spoke his voice was much changed. 
pe 2All life seemed gone from it; and it was almost in a whisper that he 
murmured ,— 
Raise my head a little higher, Vivienne, and brush my hair from 
_ my forehead; I feel so tired—so tired. Hg 

Gently and lovingly she passed her hand beneath his neck, and, 
_ raising his head, placed it with great tenderness upon her bosom, A 
smile of almost perfect happiness, although mingled with much sorrow, 
illumined his face for a moment, and,— 
E «« Kiss me,’’ he said, softly. 
With a sigh she stooped and kissed him, and presently he went on. 
‘‘ Poor Flora ! she, I know, will miss me greatly. My poor little sis- 


— when Lam gone.’ 
« And who in all this world can cheer or comfort me: nae she cried, 


4 passionately, bending and laying her fair round cheek to his. _ 


o ! I leave her fe you, Vivienne, my own, to cheer and comfort her — 
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Another hour passed slowly, an hour of smothered agony and intense 
stillness, his head reclining on her bosom, and she with both her arms 
clasped closely round his neck, as though by her feeble grasp to shield 
and keep him from the inevitable. ~ \ 

At length, when suspense was becoming-unbearable, he opened his 
eyes and gazing wildly round for a moment, whispered, anxiously,— 

¥ Vivienne, are you still with me? . You have not left me, my dar- 
ling? How dark it has grown! Put your face close to mine, that I 
may once more see the eyes I loved so well. Hush, hush, my sweet! 
don’t sob like that. Kiss me once again, and say good-night, and so 
may heaven ever guard and keep you, my only love.’’ 

These were the last words he ever uttered. A little time after that, 
glancing towards the bed, I saw that his face had changed terribly ; 
and turning anxiously towards the doctor, I found that he, too, had per- 
ceived it, and was hurrying swiftly and noiselessly across the room. 

He bent over the bed; and, seeing him, Vivienne put up her hand 
with a warning gesture. 

‘Hush, you will wake him,’’ she said; “and he is sleeping so peace- 
fully now.” 

The doctor turned and motioned me to come to him, shaking his head 
mournfully the while ; by which I knew at once that poor Verschoyle 
could no longer be numbered among the living. 

“ Vivienne,”’ said I, taking her by the hand, “‘come with me, my 
dear.”’ 

“No, no, Guy,” she answered, “I cannot leave him now. If he 
should wake and find me gone——”’ 


‘Oh, Vivienne,’’ I whispered, in despair, ‘‘ cannot you understand 2”? _ 

For a moment she gazed at me wildly, then turned her eyes slowly ‘ oe 
on poor Cecil’s face, and the next instant she lay as if dead within ne | 
arms, and so I carried her from the room. 


““A Maiden All Forlorn.” 
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“TI KNOW it all,’ he said, taking a seat beside the lovely girl. 
“* Dear Rose, I know it all.” 

**T am not here by accident,”’ he added, after a lengthened silence ‘ 
“nor have [ heard all this to-night, for I knew it yesterday—only yes- 
_ terday. Do you guess that I have come to remind you of a promise ?”’ 

*““Stay,”? said Rose. ‘‘ You do know all.” 
* All. You gave me leave, at. any time within a year, to renew the 
subject of our last discourse.”’ 
eiedid;’ 
** Not to press you to alter your determination,’’ pursued the young 
man, “‘ but to hear you repeat it, if you would. Iwas to lay whatever 
of station or fortune I might possess at your feet, and if you still 
adhered to your former determination, 1 pledged myself, by no word or 
. act, to seek to change it.’’ 
‘The same reasons which influenced me then, will influence me 
~now,”’ said Rose firmly. ‘‘If I ever owed a strict and rigid duty to 
~ her, whose goodness saved me from a life of indigence and suffering, 


— Rose, ‘‘ but one I am proud to make; it is a pang, but one my heart 
7 , 
' shall bear.’’ 

, «The disclosure of to-night—’’ Harry began. 


‘The disclosure of to-night,” replied Rose softly, ‘‘leaves me in the 


“You harden your heart against me, Rose,’’ urged her lover. 

«Oh, Harry, Harry,’’ said the young lady, bursting into tears; ‘I 
a wish I could, and spare myself this pain.” 
«Then why inflict it on yourself,’ said Harry, taking her hand. 
_ «Think, dear Rose, think what you have heard to-night.”’ 

2 «© And what have I heard? What have I heard?” cried Rose. 
; «That a sense of his deep disgrace so worked upon my own father that 
he shunned all—there, we have said enough, Harry, we have said | 


. 
at 
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my love for you—have undergone a change. I offer you, now, no dis- 
tinction among a bustling crowd ; no mingling with a world of malice 
and detraction, where the blood is called into honest cheeks by aught 
but real disgrace and shame; but a home—a heart and home—yes, 
dearest Rose, and those, and those alone, are all I have to offer.’’ 

“ What do you mean! ”’ she faltered. 

““T mean but this—that when I left you last, I left you with a firm 
determination to level all fancied barriers between yourself and me; 
resolved that if my world could not be yours, I would make yours 
mine ; that no pride of birth should curl the lip at you, for I would turn 
from it. This l have done. Those who have shrunk from me because 
of this, have shrunk from you, and proved you so far right. Such 
power and patronage, such relatives of influence and rank as smiled 
upon me then, look coldly now ; but there are smiling fields and waving 
trees in England’s richest county; and by one village church—mine, 
Rose, my own !—there stands a rustic dwelling which you can make me 
prouder of, than all the hopes I have renounced, measured a thousand- 
fold. This is my rank and station now, and here I lay it down!” 

CHARLES DICKENS, “‘Oliver Twist.”? 


‘*] SEE you’ve still got your headache,’ Mrs. Hood said, with 
plaintiveness which was not condolence. 

“T shall go out a little, before dinner-time,”’ was the reply. 

Her mother dismally admitted the wisdom of the proposal, and | 
Emily went to her room. Before long the bell of the chapel-of-ease 
opposite began its summoning, a single querulous bell, jerked with ; 
irregular rapidity. The bells of Pendal church sent forth a more kindly 
bidding, but their music was marred by the harsh clanging so near at 
hand. Emily heard and did not hear. When she had done house- _ 
maid’s office in her room, she sat propping her hot brows, waiting for f 
her mother’s descent in readiness for church. At the sound of the — 
opening and closing bedroom door, she rose and accompanied her — 
mother to the parlor. Mrs. Hood was in her usual nervous hurry 


as 
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_ or two, then away with constricted features. 


_ walking. When ready, she unlocked a drawer and took from it an 
_ envelope, of heavy contents, which lay ready to her hand. Then she 


_ passing constantly hither and thither. Leaving the room with cau- 
a tion, she passed downstairs noiselessly and quitted the house by the 
back door, whence by a circuit she gained the road. Her walk was 
_ towards the Heath. As soon as she entered upon it, she proceeded 
5 rapidly—so rapidly, indeed, that before long she had to check herself 
7 and take breath. No sun shone, and the air was very still and warm ; 
- to her it seemed oppressive. Over Dunfield hung a vast pile of purple 
cloud, against which the wreaths of mill smoke, slighter than on 
: weekdays, lay with a dead whiteness. The Heath was solitar 

j a rabbit now and then started from a brake, and here and there 


looked rapidly ahead to measure the upward distance she had still to 
toil over. 

7 On reaching the quarry, she stayed her feet. The speed at which 
7 she had come, and an agitation which was increasing, made breathing 
“so difficult that she turned a few paces aside, and sat down upon a 
3 rough block of stone, long since quarried and left unused. Just before 
her was a small patch of marshy ground, long grass growing about a 
3 little pool. A rook had alighted on the margin, and was pecking 
7 about. Presently it rose on its heavy- wings; she watched it flap 
~ athwart the dun sky. Then her eye fell on a little yellow flower near 


5 let it drop carelessly from her hand. 

a The air was growing brown ; a storm threatened. She looked about 
2 her with a hasty fear, then resumed her walk to the upper part of the 
a Heath. aoe the smooth sward, she made straight across it for 


2 ES sin ts . 
giving a survey to each room before departure, uttering a hasty word _ 


The girl ascended again, and, as soon as the chapel bell had ceased 
its last notes of ill-tempered iteration, began to attire herself hastily for 


paused for a moment and listened. Above there was a light footfall, - 


grazed sheep. Emily had her eyes upon the ground, save when she 


her feet, a flower she did not know. She plucked and examined it, then — 
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Crossing the garden, she was just at the front door, when it was 
opened, and by Dagworthy himself. His eyes fell before her. 

‘¢ Will you come this way?” he said, indistinctly. 

He led into the large sitting-room where he had previously enter- 
tained Emily and her father. As soon as~he had closed the door, he 
_ took eager steps towards her. 

‘You have come,” he said. ‘Something told me you would come 
this morning. I’ve watched at the window for you.” 

The assurance of victory had softened him. His voice was like that 
of one who greets a loving mistress. His gaze clung to her. 

<<T have come to bring you this!’’ Emily replied, putting upon the 
table the heavy envelope. ‘It is the money we owe you.” 

Dagworthy laughed, but his eyes were gathering trouble. 

<“ You owe me nothing,”’ he said, affecting easiness. 

' « How do you mean that?’ Emily gave him a direct look. Her 
manner had now nothing of fear, nor even the diffidence with which she 
had formerly addressed him. She spoke with a certain remoteness, as 
if her business with him were formal. The lines of her mouth were 
hard; her heavy lids only half raised themselves. 

‘‘T mean that you owe nothing of this kind,” he answered, rage 
confusedly. His confidence was less marked ; her look overcame his. 

“* Not ten pounds ?”’ 

‘Well, you don’t.’”? He added, ‘“‘ Whose is this money ?”’ 

“Tt is my own; I have earned it. 28 

‘Does your father know you are paying it ?”’ 

“He does not. I was not likely to speak to him of what you told | 
me. There is aes debt, Mr. Dagworthy ; we have paid it, and now I 
will leave you.’ 

He examined her. Even yet he could not be sure that he under- — 
stood. In admitting her, he had taken it for granted that she could — 
come with but one purpose. It was but the confirmation of the — 
certain hope in which he had lived through the night. Was the girl 
a simpleton? Had she got it into her head that repayment in 


this way discharged his hold upon her father? It was possible ; 7 


~“ 
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7 “Women are so ludicrously ignorant of affairs. He smiled, though 
darkly. 
— “Why have you brought this money ?”’ he asked. 
She was already moving nearer to the door. He put himself in her 
way. 

“What good do you imagine this is ? ”’ 

“None, perhaps. I pay it because I wish to.” 

** And—is it your notion that this puts your father straight? Do 
_ you think this is a way out of his difficulty ? ”’ 
. *T have not thought that. But it was only to restore the money 
_ that I came.” 
There was silence. 


‘ «* Have you forgotten,”’ he asked, half wonderingly, half with quiet 
menace, “ what I said to you yesterday ?” 
a “You see my answer,’ said Emily, pointing hastily to the table. 


a “©T owe you that, but I can give you nothing more.” Her voice quiv- 

ered, as she continued, ‘‘ What you said to me yesterday was said 

_ without thought, or only with evil thoughts. Since then you have had 
hours of reflection. It is not in your power—it would be in the power 
- of no man who is not utterly base and wicked—to repeat snch words 
this morning. Mr. Dagworthy, I believe in the affection you have pro- 
- fessed for me; feeling that, you are incapable of dastardly cruelty. I 
will not believe your tongue against yourself. In a moment of self- 
_ forgetfulness you spoke words which you will regret through your life, 
_ for they were inhuman, and were spoken to a defenceless girl. After 
7 hearing them, I cannot beg your mercy for my father; but you know 
E “that misfortune which strikes him falls also upon me. You have done 
eure the est wrong pid man can do to woman; you owe me what 


She had not thought to bale aditt thus. Since daylight dawned her 


iswer to his words was the purpose with which she had set out. The 
ment prompted her utterance, and words came without reflection. 


ei hi heart had felt too numb, too dead; barely to tell him that she had no © 
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— 


times, but it betrayed no weakness of resolve, no dread of what might 
follow. The last sentences were spoken with a dignity which rebuked 
rather than supplicated. Dagworthy’s head bowed as he listened. 

He came nearer. 

«Do you think me,”’ he asked, under his breath, “‘a mere ignorant 
lout, who has to be shamed before he knows what’s manly and what 
isn’t? Do you think because ’m a manufacturer, and the son of one, 
that I’ve no thought or feeling above my trade? I know as well as 
you can tell me, though you speak with words I couldn’t command, that 
I’m doing a mean and a vile thing—there ! hear me say it, Emily Hood. — 
But it’s not a cruel thing. I want to compel you to do what, in a few 
years, you'll be glad of. I want you to accept love such as no other 
man can give you, and with it the command of pretty well everything 
you can wish for. I want to be a slave at your feet, with no other 
work in life than finding out your desires and satisfying them. You’re 
not to be tempted with money, and I don’t try to; but I value the 
money because it will give me power to show my love. And mind 
what I say; ask yourself if it isn’t true. If you hadn’t been engaged 
already, you’d have listened to me; I feel that power in myself; I know _ 
I should have made you care for me by loving you as desperately as 1 k 
do. J wouldn’t have let you refuse me—you hear, Emily ? Emily ! 
Emily! Emily !—it does me good to call you by your name—I haven’t — , 
done so before to-day, have I, Emily? Not a cruel thing, because I — 
offer you more than any man living can, more of that for which eu : 
care most, the life a highly educated woman can appreciate. You shall : 
travel where you will; you shall buy books and pictures, and all else to ! 
your heart’s content; and, after all, you shall love me. That’s a bold 
word, but I tell you I feel the power in me to win your love. I’m not 
hateful to you, even now; you can’t really despise me, for you know 
that whatever I do is for no mean purpose. There is no woman living 
like you, and to make you my wife I am prepared to do anything, how- 
ever vile it seems. Some day you’ll forgive it all, because some day 
you'll love me!” - 

It was speaking as he had never yet done. He assumed that i: ; 


« 
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s end was won, and something of the triumph of passion endued his words 
Ss with a joyous fervor. Very possibly there was truth in much that he 
said, for he spoke with the intense conviction which fulfills prophecies. 
But the only effect was to force Emily back upon her cold defiance. 

3 *“T am in your house, Mr. Dagworthy,” she said, “and you can 
compel me to hear whatever you choose to say. But I have no other 

~ answer than that you know. I wish to leave you.” 
His flushed eagerness could not at once adapt itself to another tone. 


r : «No, you don’t wish to leave me. You want to see that I am a 
man of my word, that I mean what I say, and am not afraid to stick to 
ce it: Emily, you don’t leave me till you have promised to be my wife. 
 You’re a noble girl. You wouldn’t be frightened into yielding. And it 
isn’t that way 1 want to have you. You’re more now in my eyes than 
4 ever. It shall be love for love. Emily, you will marry me?” 

‘What resources of passion the man was exhibiting! By forethought 
ae he could have devised no word of these speeches which he uttered with 
such vigor ; it was not he who spoke, but the very Love God within 
him. Heasked the last question with a voice subdued in tenderness ; 


his eyes had a softer fire. 


Emily gave her answer. ; ; 
JT would not marry you, though you stood to kill me if I refused.” z 
No bravado, no unmeasured vehemence of tone, but spoken as it _ 
x would have been had the very weapon of death gleamed in his hand. 4 


_ _ He knew that this was final. 
So you are willing that your father shall be put into the dock at 
| tl the police-court to-morrow morning ?”’ 
3 _ “Tf you can do that, it must be so.’ 

“Tf Tecan? You know very well I have the power to, and you ought 
Z .0 know by now that I stick at nothing. Go home and think about i “a 
4 $1 “Tt is useless. I have thought. If you think still to make me yield 
by this fear, it is better that you should act at once. 1 will tell you: 
I were free, if I had the power to give myself to you in marriage, 
ould make your threat of no more avail. I love my father sie 
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save his from ruin, I could not give—my father would not wish me, oh 
never !—my woman’s honor. You will find it hard 6 understand me, 
for you seem not to know the meaning of such words.’ 

She closed with stern bitterness, compelled to it by the tone of his 
last bidding. A glorious beauty flashed in her face. Alas, Wilfrid 
Athel would never know the pride of seeing thus the woman he knew 
so noble. But Wilfrid was in her heart; his soul allied itself with 
hers, and gave her double strength. Dagworthy had wrought for her 
that which in the night’s conflict she could not bring about by her 
own force; knowing, in the face of utter despair, the whole depth of 
the love with visit she held to her father, she could yet speak his 
doom with calmness, with clear intelligence that the sacrifice she was 
asked to make was disproportionate to the disaster threatened. 

He answered with cold decision. 

‘<Tt’s you who don’t know me. I’ve nothing more to say to you; 
you are at liberty to go. To-morrow your father will be before the 
magistrates.”’ 

Emily moved to the door. The sound of the words had blanched her 


lips. She felt that, if she would keep hold upon her bodily strength, she a 


must breathe the outer air. 

“‘ Look here, I say,’”’ he exclaimed, stepping to the table. “Take 
the money. I’ve nothing to do with that.” 

She made a motion with her hand, but hastened still and escaped. 
Once in the garden she all but ran, thinking she heard his footsteps in 
pursuit, and smitten with that sudden terror which comes sometimes . 
when a danger is escaped. But she had gained the Heath, and it was cer- 
tain now that he had not tried to overtake her; a glance back showed 
her that no one was in sight. She walked rapidly on, though her heart ~ 
seemed about to burst, walked without pausing till she had reached the 
quarry. Here she sat on the same stone as before. She was in dread. 
of fainting ; the anguish of her leaping blood was intolerable; she had 
neither sight nor hearing. But the crisis of suffering passed; she let 
her head fall forward and buried it upon her lap. 4 

GEORGE GISSING, ‘‘.A Life’s Morning.”? — 
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How Lone she had slept she never knew—it might have been an 
‘hour, it might have been only ten minutes ; but when she awoke it was 
with a start, a start such as comes to sleepers who are awakened pur- 
_ posely, and because they are wanted to sleep no longer, but are sum- 

_ moned back forcibly to the world around them, from the dream-land 

__ into which they have wandered away. 
. She awoke to find that one of her small, thin hands was fast im- 

@ prisoned within tw o strong, manly ones, and that Marcus Cunningham 
- was kneeling upon the grass by the side of her chair. ~ 

¥ Often in after years that moment came back to him—the sweet face 

with the sudden flush upon it, the lovely eyelashes that unsealed for him 

_ their hidden secret, unveiling the eyes in which surprise and happiness 

~ were blended—and often and often he told himself, with bitter remorse, 

_ that it would have been better for her—ay, and better for himself, too 

- —had he never awakened her, but had gone away silently and left her 

_ there with her dreams, sleeping her happy slumber under the drooping 

_ boughs of the sycamore-tree. 

£ _ At that moment he only thought of her—of her fair loveliness, of his 

_ pleasure in the sight of her, of the actual delight it gave him to be with 

her again. Everything else had gone to the winds. 

“How glad lam to see you again, Elizabeth!” he cried, delight- 

edly, calling her quite naturally by her name, without the slightest 

: apology or hesitation. 

; There are some men—and they not the least successful in their 

_ dealings with women—who never apologize for the things they say 

and do. 

% _ Elizabeth took it—as he meant her to do—tor granted, and it did not 
_ occur to her to be displeased. She sat up blushing, and pushed back the 

ruffled locks from her brow. 


ing her hand in his. “ How ill you have been, and how thin your pretty 
cheeks are! I feel so guilty, because it was to hear my speech that you 
nt to the meeting and got into trouble. I have been so miserable 


_ * Are you better, my dear little friend ?”” he continued, still grasp- — 


. 
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«¢ And yet you have never sent to ask after me ?”? shesaid, reproach- 
fully, but feeling very happy all the same. ; 

‘Never once, have I?’ he answered, smiling, and looking into her 
eyes with happy assurance that he would read forgiveness there. ‘‘ You 
do not suppose, do you, that was because I did not want to know what 
others told me every day? Don’t you think it was better to wait and 
come and see for myself how you were, as soon as I could hope to see 
you?” 

Elizabeth was silent, drinking in the Sweet flattery ‘with too ready 
ears. He did not tell her that he had been scouring about all over the 
country attending meetings and making speeches ever since the fatal 
evening at Hamerton, and that it was literally the first moment he had 
had to make any inquiry for her, and that the fact of his being able to 
see her was an accidental occurrence which he had not counted upon 
when he set out upon his walk. 

He got himself another garden-chair and sat down beside her, and 
the butterflies flitted on above the flowers, and the bees hummed and the 
insects swung through the air; but Elizabeth did not feel in the very 
least sleepy now, only so wildly and deliriously happy that she could 
scarcely steady her voice to answer his questions. He asked her so 
many questions—how her poor arm was? and if she did not feel very 
weak ? and whether it tired her to talk? and soon. And then heasked 
her what had made her go to the Hamerton meeting in such a fashion, 
and sit among the crowd with only the old gardener to take care 
of her. 

“*T wanted to hear you speak,’? she answered, blushing deeply, 
and twisting a little crimson rosebud about nervously between her trem- 
bling fingers. 

‘* But why did you not ask Lady Brabberstone to bring you? You 
could have sat with the other ladies upon the platform.’’ 

‘¢ She did not invite me, and I did not like to ask. You see, there 
were So many to go; and Lady Brabberstone is sometimes very kind to 
me, but sometimes she forgets me, I think, and I suppose she did not 
think I wanted to go.” 
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“ But if you had sent to me, I would have given you a platform 
ticket.” 

** Oh, I could not have done that!” she cried, lifting her shy eyes 
for one moment to his face. “I should not have dared.” 

“Not dare to ask such a trifle from your friend? Oh, Elizabeth! ”’ 

_ “Tt seemed so much easier to go with Adam and say nothing to 
‘anybody. I did not mean you ever to hear I had been there,’’ she 
_ added, with a little smile. 

** You did not evidently reckon upon a row, and upon getting your 
poor little arm broken, you silly little child! Now tell me something: 
else, Hlizabeth,’’ and he bent down closely over her chair. “What did 
you mean by what you said when you woke up and found yourself upon 
_ that bench, looking into my face ?”’ 

“What did I say—I do not remember !”’ she murmured. 
But she remembered very well, and the color flamed up hotly into 
_ her cheeks. 


“Shall I remind you then,” he continued, earnestly, fixing such 

burning eyes upon her that she could not meet them; ‘‘shall I tell you 

“what you said? It was, ‘So it was not a dream.’ What was it that 

was not a dream, Hlizabeth ? ”’ : 

_A silence. Her pretty head bent lower and lower, and the poor 
little rose was torn into shreds between her fingers. ‘‘ Tell me—what. 

was it?” he persisted ; yet still a guilty confusion kept her silent. 

But Marcus Cunningham was one of those men who always get their 

own way with women. He was determined to make her answer, and 

she was as powerless to resist him as a baby. 

He laid one hand over both hers and grasped them hard, crushing 

rosebud and all with a strong yet tender grip which set her heart beat- 
ing deliriously. 

You must tell me, you know,’ he said, with that little masterful 

- manner of his by which he always got what he wanted; and Elizabeth 

‘succumbed. 

Ba I had been dreaming, I think,’’ she began, hesitatingly. 

“*So Limagine; well, what was the dream about ?”’ 
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‘It was about—about you.” 

«Yes? And it was a nice dream about me? We 

‘T did not say it was nice,” she answered, with a smile, in which, in 
spite of her confusion, there was an awakening of coquetry. 

«“ Ah, but I know that it was nice, because you looked so happy 
when you saw me,”’ he replied, with confidence—‘ tell me about it !” 

‘Tt was only that we were together somewhere, sitting in some cool 
green place alone—a garden, | think it was.” 

‘¢ Like this ? ” 

“Yes, something like this.” 

«¢ And that made you so very happy ?”’ 

<‘T do not remember.”’ : 

Then Marcus Cunningham stole his arm gently behind her, and 
without startling or frightening her in the least, he somehow managed 
to draw her quite close to himself, so that before she quite knew how it 
came to pass her head was resting upon his shoulder. She was too 
weak, mentally and physically, to resist him, and then she was so very, 
very happy ! 

‘«‘ Shall I tell you what I saw in your eyes when they looked up into 
mine?”’ he whispered; ‘(I saw that you loved me. Look up at me 
again, so that I may read that secret once more, Elizabeth tae 

There was passion in the low, murmured words, a passion that half 
terrified her even in the midst of her joy. Love had indeed come to her 
at last, just as he had come to hundreds of others, and the thrill of his 
perfumed breath awoke the woman’s heart into sudden life within the 
maiden’s breast. This, then, was Love! this divine thing of which she 
had read, and of which the poets sung, and which, perchance, in secret 
she had looked and longed for! Even in that moment of delight and 
bewilderment there flashed through her mind a desire that it had not ‘ 
come upon her in so sudden a fashion ; that she might have been pre- — 
pared a little for what was coming; that she might have had it for a — 
little while all to herself to dream about and to cherish in secret. The — 
very suddenness seemed to destroy the reality of it; she could not be- — 
lieve in it quite; it seemed too wonderful and too great a thing to be 3 
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true. Like some trance-like vision, it appeared to her that if she did 
but speak, it would vanish and fade away into nothingness, and that 
‘she must surely awake in another minute and find that she was alone, 
and that it was nothing but a midsummer day-dream. 

And then before she could answer, or even lift her love-laden eyes, 

as he told her to give her sweet secret once more into his keeping, a 
something came to pass that scattered all the romance and the 
poetry to the four winds of heaven, and brought the idyl in the cool 
green garden to a sudden end, so that Love, keeping his invisible 


summer breezes, and fluttered away affrighted and dismayed. 

This terrible something was nothing more strange or wonderful 
than the sound of Mrs. Alston’s pony-carriage wheels as they turned 
creakingly in at the white gate, not a couple of hundred yards behind 
the lawn. 


* * 
* 


Ir seemed a very long time before any one came. The bell, clang- 
ing loudly and harshly, reverberated round the small hall, and up the 
empty stone staircase, with strange and ghastly echoes that made 
her shiver. 
At length from some lower region a disheveled woman appeared at 
a distant corner. 

<‘T rang for the porter,” said Elizabeth. 

‘«The porter is away on “is ’oliday, miss. I’m in charge of the 
7ouse. What do you please to want?” 

“Ts Mr. Cunningham staying here ?—can you tell me if he is in 
; town Be 


ere, ’e’ain’t been out to-day at all.” 

<< Do you mean to say that he is in?” she cried, breathlessly—‘ in, 
- the house now ?”’ : 
_ The woman nodded her tangled head. 


a Se 


watch above them, shook out his rainbow-colored wings upon the | 


<‘ Mr. Cunningham, that’s the second floor; oh, yes, to be sure he’s 
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‘‘That’s just what I do mean; ’e’s in the ’ouse, a-sitting hupstairs, 
and a-packing hup ’is trunks; and ’e be going away to-day, as I hun- 
derstand, for furrin parts.”’ 

«Show me up to his rooms, please.”’ 

A presentiment of evil, when she realized that he was so near to 
her, overcame her suddenly ; her knees shook beneath her. 

The old woman only jerked her thumb upward. 

“Second floor, miss; you'll find im; I ain’t got no time to go 
clamberin’ up them stairs; you can’t make a mistake; second floor ; 
the door just in front of-you,’? and she vanished promptly down the 
opening behind her. 

Elizabeth toiled with difficulty up the stone staircase, she was so 
cold and wet and frightened. Her breath came laboringly ; it was as 
though ten years or more had gone over her head since the morning, 
The sound of her footsteps echoed one by one with horrible distinctness - 
up the empty staircase. 

She reached the second-floor landing. A door with a small brass 
knocker faced her ; she rapped it once feebly, then after a moment or 
two again, and this time more loudly. But no answer came. 

Then, after an instant of hesitation, she turned the handle of the 
door and entered. 

She found herself in a tiny vestibule, softly carpeted, and surrounded 
by well-filled book-cases. Another door was opposite her. Somehow a 
little courage came back to her. He could not, of course, have heard 
her knock ; he was no doubt busy, so busy perhaps he had not noticed 
the flight of time. The sight of the books and the chairs, of a small 
table whereon were laid a bundle of traveling rugs, an umbrella and 
some walking sticks strapped together, and a foreign ‘ Bradshaw ” 
carelessly thrown down beside them, restored her startled Senses. It | 
was all so natural and so matter-of-fact. At any rate he was pre- 
pared to keep his word to her; he had not played her false, and 
deserted her. 

She went to the further door and knocked softly. <A little natural 
shyness and timidity overcame her; to go by herself into a man’s 
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chambers was an unaccustomed thing to her; a faint pink flush arose 
in her pale cheeks, a flutter of womanly reticence was in her breast, 
She seemed to see it all now; there must have been some misunder- 
standing ; the telegram had confused him, and he was waiting for her 
within. 

But yet there was no answer to her knock. She waited. She 
knocked again, and waited again. Nothing! Notasound! 

Then all her confidence and her courage forsook her once more, and 
she cried out his name aloud, and burst open the door. 

He was sitting at the table, with his back to the door. His port- 
manteau, ready packed, stood on the floor. An open dressing-bag was 
upon a chair beside him, with a glitter of silver bottles shining in its 
yawning mouth. A litter of papers, bills, letters, and circulars lay 
about on the table. A pen stuck in the open inkstand, an empty soda- 
water bottle and a tumbler stood at his elbow. 

She took in every detail; nothing escaped her. No one object in the 
disordered room.but burned itself then and for ever and ever afterward 
into her brain. 

And Marcus himself? Was he asleep, that he neither moved, nor 
stirred, nor spoke at her entrance ?—that he did not hear her call his 
name, nor heed her swift footsteps behind his chair ? 

He sat very still, leaning a little forward against the table; his 
elbows were raised upon it; his head, with its ruffled locks, was bent ; 
his face buried in both his hands. Was he asleep ? 

She came up behind him; she laid her hand upon his shoulder—and 
then—something froze her very heart into stone within her ! 

*‘Marcus,”? she whispered, in such a strange, weird, far-away 
whisper that it scarcely seemed to be a human voice that breathed it, 
“Marcus! it is I—Elizabeth! I have come to you! Are you ill? 
Look up! Speak to me—speak to me! Speak to me!” 

Her voice rose to a wail, and she shook him by the shoulder. 

His elbow slipped helplessly away. His head fell heavily down. His 
- face, white and still with the awful stillness of death, dropped prone 
upon the littered papers upon the table. ee 
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Marcus Cunningham would never look up, nor ever speak to her 
again ! 

Through the empty house there rang a wild and piercing scream. 
Like the shriek of a soul in torment it rent the silence of the still after- 
noon, arousing the old woman in terror from her basement, and start- 
~ jing a couple of passers-by in the street below into wonder and dismay. 
Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron, “ This Wicked World.’ 


THE strange emotions which affected Aunt Jane during her brief 
interview with Mr. Livingstone passed her comprehension. The wild 
and utterly inconceivable idea that this could be her brother restored 
to life—restored to home and those who loved him, although in this 
demented state—seemed to be beyond the dreams of love. 

Being, however, a woman prompt in action, she wrote at once to 
Mr. Etheredge, of Chorlwood, asking him to come to her. When he 
came she explained to him the meeting she had had with Dr. Somer- 
ville’s strange patient. Etheredge, in his good-natured way, sym- 
pathized with her feelings, but was utterly sceptical: about the ~ 
possibility of her hope being realized. He pledged himself, however, to 
be entirely at her service, and, in the meanwhile, he despatched a 
telegram to his friend, Will Nethersole, asking if he had yet obtained 
any information about the missing baronet of Warburton. 

Somervile was also active, and as Colonel Quinton had referred him 
to Mr. Etheredge, of Chorlwood, as his friend, he had some communica- 
tion with that gentleman as well.as with Miss Bevan. Then on a cold 
October day, with mist rising from the ground and dark sky overhead, 
he presented himself again at the manor. 

By arrangement with Aunt Jane, Etheredge was there. He was 
talking in a fidgety way with Mr. Hollett, who was much perplexed by 
the mystery which seemed to surround the house. Bert was talking to 
Colonel Quinton, and perfectly unconscious of the anxiety which over- 
shadowed everybody about him. 

Dr. Somerville entered alone, having left his friend Livingstone with 
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Dr. Pettigrew and another man on the lawn. Everything had been 

arranged between Aunt Jane and himself as to how they were to act 

and what they were to do. 

“This is my sister,’ said Aunt Jane, introducing Lady Bevan to 

Somerville as he entered. 

““T have a somewhat awkward duty to perform, madam,’’ said the 

doctor, bowing; ‘‘ and I believe that you are more interested in it than 

myself.’’ 

** Proceed, sir,’’? said Lady Bevan looking in much astonishment 

alternately at Aunt Jane and Dr. Somerville. 

The latter spoke with a feeling of much consideration, whilst his eyes 

were fixed on Colonel Quinton. 

“Itisa strange story, madam, and I do not know how to prepare 

you for what will be a great and perhaps a painful surprise. You, Mr. 

Hollett, as the father of this lady, have the right to ask Colonel Quinton 

to repeat his narrative of the death of your son-in-law, Sir Hubert 

Bevan.” 

Quinton turned round sharply and answered with surprise mingled 

with indignation : 

“‘Thave already told my story, sir,’ he said coldly, “and see no 

reason for repeating it.”’ 

Quinton was a tall man, broad-shouldered, strong of limb, and be 

- lifted himself to his full height as he made this response with an evident 

sense of indignant surprise. Somerville was a little man but endowed 
_ with great nervous vigor, and he went straight up to the colonel with a 

quiet smile on his face. 

‘¢ Pardon, me, sir,’’ he said, as he took his hand, ‘‘ permit me to lead 

y you to this lady and ask you to repeat again how you parted from Sir 
Hubert Bevan.’’* 

The colonel wrenched his hand away angrily. 

y <¢ We are in the presence of ladies, or you should receive the answer 

suiting to this insult.” , 

Somerville was perfectly cool, and, howing to the colonel, asked Lady 

_ Bevan to be peated 
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‘‘T said that you were to be prepared for a great and even painful 
surprise. It is near. Have you thought it possible that one who is 
very dear to you is still alive? ” 

Lady Bevan started to her feet and Aunt Jane instantly clasped her 
arms around her. 

«‘« What do you mean?” she gasped, frightened and trembling. 

«Come, look there. Do you see that man? Do you recognize 
nothing ? ”’ 

Quinton was the first to make a movement towards the window ; 
but he was checked by Etheredge, who, grasping him firmly by the 
arm, whispered in his ear : 

‘«¢ Now then, old chappie, we want to see the end of this. Don’t you 
spoil sport, because Miss Bevan has asked me to act as her second here; 
and I mean to doit. So, if there’s nothing wrong, you be quiet. 

Lady Bevan saw Dr. Pettigrew standing by the side of a white-_ 
haired man who was seated on the ground playing with Bert. Ata 
signal from Somerville, they advanced to the house. When they came 
up, Somerville again asked ,— 

“Do you not recognize him ?”’ 

Lady Bevan was clinging round the neck of Aunt Jane and murmur- 
ing to herself—‘‘ What does this mean? That is not Hubert.” 

But Bert, bursting in dragging the old man by the hand, shouted 
loudly, ‘‘ Mamma, mamma, here is grandpapa,’’ and rushed directly to 
the picture gallery. 

After a brief pause of astonishment, the others followed, and found 
Livingstone standing in the space left vacant by the removal of Sir 
Hubert’s portrait, whilst Bert was pointing excitedly at the picture of 
his grandfather. The resemblance was so striking that all were — 
amazed, and even Quinton was staggered. | 

** See,’’ said Bert, “‘is not this grandpapa come back to us ? ”’ 

Lady Bevan was trembling in the protecting arm of her sister-in- 
law. ° 

“Can it be? ”’ she whispered, gaspingly. 

‘* Hush—and wait. Goon, Dr. Somerville.’’ 
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Livingstone was still standing in his place, smiling and patting the 
boy’s head tenderly. 
“The first thing I have to do, Lady Bevan, is to read this Sououneiee 
received by our friend Mr. Etheredge, from Zanzibar,— 


“Called on the consul. Aman named Sturgis came to him with a gray- 


haired man who, he said, was his master, Sir Hubert Bevan. They sailed 


for England in the ship ‘Livingstone,’ which was wrecked and all hands 
supposed to be lost. That is all the wnformation at present.’ 

“What nonsense !’’ exclaimed Quinton, contemptuously, ‘‘ when I 
myself laid him down in the covert. This is a piece of impudent 
imposture, for Sturgis was lying dead on the ground.” 

“ Wait a little, Colonel Quinton. Sturgis was left by you under the 
supposition that he was dead; but he was only wounded and had lost 
consciousness for a time. After that he recovered and was able to 
attend to his master, whom you left in the jungle as dead. They were 
taken care of by the friendly natives, and assisted to the coast again 
after Sir Hubert had recovered from his wounds. In the wreck Sturgis 
and his master got into different boats, and so it was that, whilst our 
vessel picked up Sir Hubert, his servant was landed with others on an 
island. They were rescued by an Australian vessel, and were carried 
to Sydney. The men have only sateen home just now, and _ 
account of what happened is quite clear.’ 

“JT do not understand what you are driving at,’’ said the colonel, 
coldly ; ‘‘ but it is difficult for me to realize the truth of what you say.”’ 

All this time Livingstone was amusing himself with the boy and 
paying no heed to anything that passed. They played together like 
two children—the gray-haired man stooping down and allowing the 
boy to leap on his back and jump over him. But the eyes of Lady 
Bevan were fixed upon the man with a mingled feeling of bewilderment 


and yearning emotion. Mr. Hollett, too, was looking at this stranger. 


with curiosity. 
‘*T will help you,”’ said Somerville in response to the colonel, as he 
held up his hand, and Dr. Pettigrew entered accompanied by astalwart, 


~ man of about fifty odd years. 
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‘‘ Sturgis !’’ exclaimed Lady Bevan, clinging still more tightly in a 
frightened way to Aunt Jane. 

The man, who had uncovered on entering the gallery, answered re- 
spectfully : | 

«Yes, your ladyship, ’m thankful to say that I’ve come home 
again; and there is the master home before me. He is changed, as you 
see, in mind and body, and that man is the cause of it hired 

As he spoke, he pointed towards Colonel Quinton, who stared at him 
at first with an affrighted look, and then, recovering himself, assumed 
an expression of pleased surprise. 

‘Well, my man, Iam glad to see you safe home again,”’ he said, 
calmly. ‘It is much more than I could have expected.” 

“¢ Yes, sir,” answered Sturgis, ‘and much more than you wanted.” 

Mr. Livingstone suddenly raised his head saying, “‘ Sturgis ! Sturgis ! 
.... . know that name.” ; 

Then Aunt Jane suddenly drew Lady Bevan towards him and placed 
her hand tenderly upon his. 

“Look, brother—do you not know us ?”’ she ejaculated. ‘‘ Do you 
not know Jane, your sister—do you not know Nell, your wife ?” 

Livingstone once more stood up against the blank space left by the 
absent portrait, and his face had the expression of one slowly awakening 

‘from a troubled dream. <A light seemed to come into his eyes as they 

rested upon Lady Bevan. He reached out his hands as if seeking some- 
thing they could not yet find. 

“Nell? .... Nell?’ healmost sobbed. ‘‘ That was a name I knew, 
and it was very dear to me.’”’ He held out his hands whilst he gazed 
steadily into Lady Bevan’sface. ‘‘ Are you Nell?” 


With a great sob of mingled pain and joy, she clasped her arms 


round his neck, crying : 
“* Hubert, Hubert, you have come home to us at last! ”’ 


There was a pause; for every one except Quinton who witnessed the 
reunion was silenced by the pathos of it. 


Bert looked at his mother; then he took her hand, saying to her in — 


childish wonderment : 
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7 “* What doesit all mean, mamma, and why does grandpa stand with 
Such a strange look on his face ?”’ 
**T willhelp you to understand,”’ said Somerville, advancing quickly, 
and taking the child away from the mother and father. 
Whilst this was proceeding, Aunt Jane had beckoned to Colonel 
_- Quinton, and he had followed her outside the doorway. 
*« Everything is known,” she said. ‘‘ Be wise and go.” 
The colonel was wise, and discreetly took his departure at once. He 
_ returned to Africa, and nothing more was heard of him except a vague 
report that he had perished in an encounter with some natives who, ex- 
-asperated by an attempt to pass through their territory without paying 

} tribute, had assaulted his party and slain every one of them. 

The story which Sturgis had to tell was very simple, and was fully 
confirmed by Kuruboni. The latter had been engaged to hire a party 
of natives to meet Sir Hubert and attack him. The result appeared to 
be fatal; but, thanks to Sturgis, the master had -been preserved and 
- earried to the village of a friendly tribe, where he was carefully 
3 attended to and revived. But he lingered for along time. When at 
last they made their way down to the coast, he had done his best to 
J explain to the consul what had occurred. But he was unable to get it 
; understood. He, however, succeeded in getting a passage to England 
| - for his master and himself. They, APRS NER were separated owing 
to the wreck of the “‘ Livingstone.’’ Sturgis reached England in time 

j to confirm the suspicions of Dr. Somerville regarding what had occurred 

to Sir Hubert Bevan. 

Whilst these explanations were in process, Somerville looked with a 
contented air at his patient. . 
ss «* At last,”’ he said, ‘“‘ we have got a clue to what has troubled my 
i so much. There, herent you know whether it is imag- 
ee ination or common-sense.’ 

Aunt Jane took Somerville’s hand, pressing it with warm gratitude, : 
whilst speaking with sincere regard. 
Beate cc You have been a good friend to us, and I hope you will have no 7 
reason to regret it. But, tell me, will my brother recover ? ” 


es 
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“1 believe he will, only you must give him time.” 

The young squire of Chorlwood had felt a lump rise in his throat as 
he saw the long-parted husband and wife clasped in each other’s arms. 
Irritated by his own unusual emotion, he turned towards one of the 
windows of the gallery, and found some relief in a few words of strong 
language addressed in an undertone to the misty landscape. 

Presently he became aware that Miss Bevan was by his side, 
and at the same moment it occurred to him that he had neglected his 
charge. . 

“Forgive me, Miss Bevan,’’ he said in some perturbation ; “a 
fellow don’t like to intrude on that sort of thing. But where is our 


CPR 


quarry ? 

“He is gone,’’ replied Aunt Jane. “Iwarned him. It is better so 
—hbetter for all of us. Do you not see?” 

“Yes, yes—of course,’’ stammered EKtheredge, for, by some subtle 
effect of sympathy, he had perceived Aunt Jane’s secret, and at the 
same time realized that she had become to him something quite differ- 
ent from all other women. 

The peculiar position in which he had been placed towards her dur- 
ing these past weeks had changed a pleasant acquaintanceship into a 
close friendship, and Etheredge now became aware that he was a 
changed man. The joys of bachelorhood had lost their glory, and his 
one wish was to have this woman for his wife. 

Meantime, while she thanked him for all his kindness and help, he 
felt dejectedly that his occupation was gone, and that she had no further 
need of his services. As he rode towards his home he kept muttering 
bets against his chances of winning this treasure he had set his heart 


upon, and turning over in his mind plans for proving to her that he was 


still her knight. 


Suddenly it flashed upon him that there was still a service left for 
him to perform, and although it was more directly of the nature of a 
service to Lady Bevan, he felt sure that it would be most grateful to 
Aunt Jane. He had had something to do with spreading the story of 
Colonel Quinton’s engagement to Lady Bevan. Who better than he, 
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- who had been a witness of the touching reunion with Sir Hubert, could 
help to turn the current of public opinion in the right direction ? : 
So valiantly did he work at his self-imposed task that long before 
_ the baronet was sufficiently restored in mental health to have compre- 
_ hended such rumors, had any one been cruel enough to approach him 
E - with them, the tongue of fame was busy with the tale of the constant 
_ love which had welcomed the wanderer, and man y a husband privately 
_ confided to himself that, were he to be lost in a similar way, he could 
_ by no means reckon upon such a home-coming. 
Of course the evil-minded tried to keep the idle tale of the past alive ; 
_but their poisonous whisperings were drowned in the general approba- 
tion of the loving care and devoted attention which Lady Bevan never 
_ failed to show to the beloved husband who had been restored to her 
arms. x 
But although she had never in one thought been false to the love 
_ which she bore Sir Hubert, she did not escape some stings of remorse. 
for having even harbored the thought that it was possible she might 
_ yield to the mysterious power which this wicked man had succeeded in 
- obtaining over her through the very depth of her love for husband 
and son. 
It was some time before Bert forgot his hero; but a child is gen- 
oe ally fickle, and he had found a new playmate whom he could com- 4 
mand as he chose, and who was never tired of gambolling with him and 
Sambo. By-and-bye father and son were daily to be seen riding to- 
2 ether, and the sight of the white-haired man with the pretty boy drew 
ma ny a tear from the kindly countrywomen who knew their story. 
Aunt Jane did not go back to Ivy Lodge after all; for there were 


f 
“many things in which her shrewd, business-like ways were useful and F- 
4 deed indispensable during the slow return of Sir Hubert to perfect ; 
health. 7 
_ he affection between the two sisters was deepened by the knowl- — / 


edge which each had of the other’s suffering, and Aunt Jane found so 
uch to do and so many people to think of that she had no time to 
of her own troubles or of her own future. No doubt she was 
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firmly convinced that Miss.Bevan she would remain until her dying 
day ; but perseverance and devotion had made a lady change her mind 
before, and perhaps the chances of Squire Etheredge may improve as 
time goes on. 

Etheredge took advantage of these possibilities, and, although 
usually a careless fellow, was in this case careful. The result was that 
meeting Aunt Jane one summer day on the meadow he asked her to 
stop a minute with him. 

«« Why so?” she asked in a little surprise, and yet not without an 
instinctive feeling of what he was going to say. 

Etheredge was puzzled and amused because he knew very well what 
he was going to say, only did not know exactly how to say it. 

«‘ Well, Miss Bevan, I was going to say—will you pardon me?” 

“‘ Wor what?’”’ asked Aunt Jane with pretended surprise, knowing 
quite well what was to follow. 

Etheredge hesitated and asked her to give him her hand. 

<7 don’t know how I am to tell you!’ he said stupidly. ‘‘ But you 
know, we fellows act in an odd way. You, however, have altered me. 
Will you take me as Lam?” 

‘“T am grateful to you, Mr. Etheredge. You have been the best 
friend I ever had, and if this hand is worth yours, take it.” 

What followed need not be told. 

CHARLES GIBBON, ‘‘ Was Ever Woman in this Humor Wooed ? ”’ 
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FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


IN POETRY AND PROSE 


WITH PARALLEL PASSAGES FROM THE MOST 
FAMOUS WRITERS OF THE WORLD. 


«The wisdom of the wise, and the experience of ages, may be 
preserved by quotation.” 
Isaac DISRAELI—Curiosities of Literature : Quotation. 


QUOTATIONS. 


ABIDE—ABSENCE. 


_ABIDE.—Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and the day is far 
spent. 
St. LUKE, chapter xxiv., verse 29. 


(Two of the disciples to our Lord on the way to Em- 
_ maus.) 


Abide with us from morn till eve. 
KEBLE.—The Christian Year. 


_ ABRA.—Abdra was ready ere I called her name ; 

_ And, though I call’d another, Abra came. 

Her ‘absence made the night, her presence brought the day. 
PrRIoR.—Solomon, Book ii., lines 363, 598. 


When Hamilton appears, then dawns the day. 
And when she disappears, begins the night. 
Lanspown.—To the Duchess. 


 ABSHNCE.—In the hope to meet 
Shortly again, and make our absence sweet. 
¢ Brn. Jonson.—Underwoods, and Elegy. 


_ Distance sometimes endears friendship, and absence sweeteneth it. 
4 HoweE.u.—Familiar Letters, Book i., section i., no. 6. 


_ An hour or two 

_ Never breaks squares in love; he comes in time 

' ‘That comes at all; absence is all love’s crime. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Widow, Act ii., se. 2. 


_ Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 
THomAS Haynes Baytey.—lIsle of Beauty; Odes to 
Rosa. 


_ What vigor absence adds to love. 
FLATMAN.— Weeping at parting, a song. 


Absence i in most, that quenches love, 
And cools the warm desire ; 

_ The ardor of my heart improves, 

And makes the flame aspire. 

Corron.—A Song, verse 2. 


é arte shone with the greater splendor because he was not seen. 
Tacirus.—Annals 3, 76. 


340 ABSENT—ACCENT., 


ABSENT.—Absent in body, but present in spirit. ~ 
Sr. Pauu.—1 Cor., chapter v., verse 3. 


Friends, though absent, are still present. 2 
CrceRo.—On Friendship, chapter vil. 


[The mottoes or phrases, “Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” and ‘Though 
absent, not forgotten,” are probably derived from the passage in Cicero; for I have not 


met with them in my reading, neither can I learn that they are to be found in any 
author.] 


ABSTRACTS.—They are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the time. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Hamlet’s direction to see the players well bestowed.) 
Brief abstract and record of tedious days. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Richard III., Act iv., scene 4. 
(Duchess to Queen Margaret.) 


ABUSE.—Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that fair use, 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Friar Lawrence at his cell door.) 
When you abuse another do you ne’er look back upon yourself ? 
PLautTus.—Pseudolus, Act ii., scene 2, line 18. 


ACCENT.—Y ou find not the apostraphas, and so miss the accent. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 2. 
Action and accent did they teach him there. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 
Throttle their practised accent in their fears. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v., sc. 1. 
Your accent is something finer than you could purchase in so removed 
a dwelling. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 2. 
A terrible oath, with a swaggering accent sharply twanged off. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 4. 
The accent of his tongue affecteth him. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act i., scene 1. 
The senseless brands will sympathize 
The heavy accent of thy moving tongue. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard I1., Act v., scene 1. 
To pant, 
And breathe short-winded accents of new broils. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry IV., Act i., scene 1. 
T have a touch of your condition, 
Which cannot brook the accent of reproof. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard ITI., Act iv., scene 4. 
Do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious sounds. 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act iii., scene 3. 


ACCENT—ACHES. 341 


ACCENT.—Such antic, lisping, affecting fantasticoes ; these new 
tuners of accents. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 4. 
Our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 1. 
Prophesying with accents terrible 
_Of dire combustion. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 3. 
Well spoken, with good accent and good discretion. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
Neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, 
pagan, nor man. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 
If but as well I other accents borrow, 
That can my speech diffuse. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act i., scene 4. 
Iam no flatterer: he that beguiled you in a plain accent was a plain 
knave. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act ii., scene 2. 


Pll call aloud.— 
Do, with like timorous accent and dire yell. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 1. 


ACCIDENTS.—W herein I spoke of most disastrous chances: 
Of moving accidents by flood and field. 
‘ SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
(To the Senate, justifying his marriage with Desde- 
mona.) 

ACCOMMODATED.—That is, when a man is, as they say, accommo- 
dated: or where a man is—being—whereby—he may be thought to 
be accommodated, which is an excellent thing. 

SHAKSPERE.—King Henry IV., Partii., Act iii., scene 2. 
(Bardolph and one with him.) 

ACEHS.—We gentlemen, whose chariots roll only upon the four aces, are 

apt to have a wheel out of order. t 
Sir JOHN VANBRUGH.—The Provoked Husband, Act ii., 
by CIBBER. 

On the four aces doom’d to roll. 

CHURCHILL.—The Duellist, Book i., line 68. 

ACHES .—Up start as many aches in his bones, as there are ouches in 

his skin. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN.—The Widow’s Tears. 


i ord is a dissyllable and to be pronounced witches. In Swift’s own edition of 
m dhe City Shower” he had “old aches throb,” but modern printers who lost the right 
pronunciation treated aches as a monosyllable, and then to complete the metre have 
foisted in “aches with throb.” A good example of this occurs in Hudibras, part 3, 


canto 2, line 407.] 


342 ACHES—ACT. 


ACHES.—Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns and changes of the wind. 
[The rhythm here demands the dissyllable a-ches as used by the elder writers. 
Shakspere particularly, who in his Tempest makes Prospero threaten Caliban. 
If thou neglect’st or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps; 
Fill all thy bones with aches ; make thee roar 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 


SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 
(Prospero and Caliban.) 

[John Kemble was aware of the necessity of using the word in this instance as a 
dissyllable, but he was ridiculed by the O. P. critics, and a medal was struck on the 
occasion which served only to perpetuate their own ignorance, See Disraeli’s Cur. of 
Lit., vol. i, p. 81.] 

ACT.—The last act crowns the play. 


QUARLES.—Emblems, Book i., epigram 15. 
To perform an act 


Whereof what’s past is prologue. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act ii., scene 1. 


We do not act that often jest and laugh. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iv., scene 2. 
Now puts the drowsy and neglected act 
Freshly on me. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act i., scene 2. 
His act did not o’ertake his bad intent, 
And must be buried but as an intent. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 
One man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 7. 
On us both did haggish age steal on, 
And wore us out of act. 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well That Ends Well, Act i., scene 2. 
Honours thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive. 
SHAKSPERE.—All’s Well That Ends Well, Act i. Sens 
And would not put my reputation now 
In any staining act. 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well That Ends Well, Act iii. > SC 
He finished indeed his mortal act 
That day. é 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act v., scene 1. 5 


The dignity of this act was worth the audience of kings and princes. 
SHAKSPERE.—Winter’s Tale, Act v., scene 2. 
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ACT.—The better act of purposes mistook 
_Is to mistake again. 


SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 1. 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heaven, I would do it. 
3 SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 3. 
_- This act is an ancient tale new told, 
_ And in the last repeating troublesome. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv., scene 2. 


If I in act, consent, or sin of thought 
Be guilty. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv., scene 3. 


Be great in act, as you have been in thought. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act v., scene 1. 


_ The most arch act of piteous massacre 
_ That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Richard ITI., Act iv., scene 3. 


The honour of it 
_ Does pay the act of it. 
= SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iii., scene 2. 


_ The desire is boundless and the act a slave to limit. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iii., scene 2. 


The book of his good acts, whence men have read 
His fame unparalleled. 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act v., scene 2. 


So smile the heavens upon this holy act. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 6. 


ACTIN G.—Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
_ And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Brutus, after Cassius had moved him against Cesar.) 


 ACTION.—Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be 
% your tutor ; suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with 
this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 
(His directions to the players.) 


_ The rarer action is 
_ In virtue than in vengeance. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act v., scene 1. 


_ LT can construe the action of her familiar Style. 
oa SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 3. 


a ACTION—ACTIONS. 


AOQTION.—More reasons for this action 
At our more leisure shall I render you. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act 1., scene 3. 


In action all of precept, he did show me 
The way twice o’er. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iv., scene l. 
As motion and long-during action tires 
The sinewy vigour of the traveller. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 3. 


Action and accent did they teach him there. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 


Do not fret yourself too much in the action. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iv., sc. 2. 


How many actions most ridiculous 
Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy ? 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 4. 


Certainly a woman’s thought runs before her actions. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iv., scene 1. 
As I guess 
By the stern brow and waspish action. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iv., scene 3. 


[ll bring mine action on the proudest he 
That stops my way. ’ 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act iii., scene 2. | 


Tl have an action of battery against him, if there be any law. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iv., scene 1. 


If powers divine 
Behold our human actions, as they do. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act iii., scene 2. 
Who hath read or heard 
Of any kindred action like to this ? 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 4. 
ACTIONS.—Prodigious actions may as well be done 
By weaver’s issue, as by prince’s son. 
DryYDEN.—Absalom and Achithophel, Part i., line 638. 
His actions show much like to madness. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iv., scene 3. 
Actions of the last age, are like almanacs of the last year. 
DENHAM.—The Sophy. 
His actions speak much stronger than my pen. 


CHURCHILL.—The Candidate, line 106. 
(Of John Wilkes.) 


= : * ACTOR—ADORN, 345 


4 ACTOR.—He loved his friends (forgive this gushing tear ; 
Alas! I feel Iam no actor here.) 
" Ly?TTLETON.—Prologue to Thomson’s Coriolanus. 


Asin a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

__ Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 

s ~ Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 

' Did scowl on Richard ; no man cried, God save him! 
SHAKSPERE.—King Richard I1., Act v., scene 2. 

(York to his Duchess.) 


ACTS.—Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 
FLETCHER.—Honest Man’s Fortune. 


ADIEU.—I take a long, last, lingering view ; 
Adieu! my native land, adieu! 
LoGan.—The Lovers, verse 15. 


Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto i., stanza 13. 


_ ADMIRE.—Not to admire is all the art I know, 
~ ‘To make men happy and to keep them so. 
Creecu.—Translator of Horace. 


ADORE.—We bear it calmly, though a ponderous woe, 
And still adore the hand that gives the blow. 
PomFRET.—To his Friend. 
___ Led like a victim, to my death I’ll go, 
And, dying, bless the hand that gave the blow. 
A DrypEN.—The Spanish Friar, Act ii., scene 2 


Adored through fear, strong only to destroy. 
CowPeR.—Winter Morning Walk, Book v., line 445, 


ADORN.—She came adorned hither like sweet May. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Richard II., Act v., scene 1. 
(Speaking of his Queen.) 


Th’ adorning thee with so much art 
Is but a barbarous skill ; 
"Tis like the poisoning of a dart, 
Too apt before to kill. 
Cow LEey.—The Waiting-Maid, verse 4. 


E » A poet, naturalist, and historian, who scarcely left any style of writing 


untouched, and touched nothing that he did not adorn. 
Dr. Jounson.— Epitaph on Goldsmith, from Croker’s 


translation. 
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ADVANTAGE.—Make the rope of his destiny our cable, for our own 
doth little advantage. ; 

SHAKSPERE.—-Tempest, Act i., scene 1. 

The next advantage 

Will we take throughly. al 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act iii., scene 3. 

Made use and fair advantage of his days. "2 
SHAKSPERE.—T wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., scene 4. 

To take an ill advantage of his absence. oe 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii., scene 3. 

I will call upon you anon, for some advantage to yourself. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iv., scene 1. 

Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow 

Upon advantage. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., Scene 3. 

Men that hazard all 

Do it in hope of fair advantages. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act li., Scene 7. 


ADVERSARY.—Oh that mine adversary had written a book. 
JOB, chapter xxxi., verse 35. 


And do as adversaries do in law: 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act i., scene 2. 
(Tranio to Hortensio.) | 
ADVERSITY.—A man I am, cross’d with adversity. . 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Valentine to the Outlaws.) 


A wretched soul, bruis’d with adversity, 
We bid be quiet when we hear it Crys 
But were we burden’d with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we should ourselves complain. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Adriana to Luciana.) 


Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ‘ 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 1. 
(The Duke to Amiens and other Lords.) > 
On every thorn delightful wisdom grows; 
Tn every rill a sweet intruction flows. 
Dr. Young, Sat. i., line 249. 
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ADVERSITY .—Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iii., scene 3. 
(The Friar to Romeo.) 


Love is maintain’d by wealth: when all is spent, 
Adversity then breeds the discontent. 
HERRICK.—Hesperides, Aphorisms, No. 144. 


} 2 _ The fire of my adversity has purged the mass of my acquaintance. 
; BOLINGBROKE.—To Swift, 17th March, 1719. 


AFFECTATION.—There affectation, with a sickly mien. 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen. 
Pope.—Rape of the Lock, canto iv., line 31. 


On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for sickness and for show. 
: . Pope.—Ibid, line 35. 


s By giving sixty-five’s pale wither’d mien, 
The blooming roses of sixteen. 
Wotcot.—The Romish Priest. 


Die of a rose in aromatic pain. , 
; Popre.—Essay on Man, Epistle i., line 200. 


_ AFFECTION.—Entire affection hateth nicer hands. 
—— SPENCER.—F airy Queen, Book i., canto viii., stanza 40. 
(That is, disdains nicety.) 


Set your affection on things above, not on things on the earth. 
COLOSSIANS, chapter iii., verse 2. 


Fair encounter 
Of two most rare affections ! rs 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act iii., scene 1. 


Were’t not affection chains thy tender days. ’ 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 1. 


As school-maids change their names 
By vain, though apt, affection. 

: SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act i., scene 4. 
Has he affections in him, 


That thus can make him bite the law by the nose? "4 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 1. 


me 


be. Do their gay vestments his affections bait ? i: 
a SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act ii., scene 1. 


a Know you he loves her ?— | 
[heard him swear his affection. ; 40 
. SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 1. 


»** 
_ 
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AFFEHCTION.—She loves him with an enraged affection; it is past 
the infinite of thought. E ‘ 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 3. 


Her spirit had been invincible against all assaults of affection. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


Hath she made her affection known ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


It seems her affections have their full bent. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


She will rather die than give any sign of affection. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


She cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., sc. 4. 


Brave conquerors,—for so you are, 
That war against your own affections. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 1. 


Pleasant without scurrility, witty without affection. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 1. 


The better part of my affections would : 
Be with my hopes. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. 

Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 1. 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act v., Scene 1. 


Come, come, wrestle with thy affections. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 3. 


My affection hath an unknown bottom, like the bay of Portugal. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iv., scene 1, 
Affection is not rated from the heart: 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act i., scene 1. 
She moves me not, or not removes, at least, 
Affection’s edge in me. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act i., scene 2. 
Come, come, disclose 
The state of your affection. — . 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well That Ends Well, Acti., sc. 3. 
Let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. 
SHAKSPERE,—Twelfth Night, Act ii., scene 4. 
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AFFECTION.—Great affections wrestling in thy bosom 
Doth make an earthquake of nobility. 
/ SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act v., scene 2. 


It shows my earnestness of affection,— 
It doth so. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry IV., Act v., scene 5. 


- _ His affections are higher mounted than ours. 
”m SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., scene 1. 


Your affections and your appetites and your digestions doo’s not agree 
with it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act v., scene 1. 


If this law 
Of nature be corrupted through affection. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act ii., scene 2. 


Your affections are a sick man’s appetite. 
< SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act i., scene 1. 


Had she affections and warm youthful blood, 
She would be as swift in motion as a ball. 
a SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 5. 


4a weigh my friend’s affection with my mine own ; 
- Yl tell you true: 

— SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act i., scene 2. 
a I have not known when his affections swayed 


More than his reason. t 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Ceesar, Act il., scene 1. 


There grows 
In my most ill-composed affection such a stanchless avarice. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 3. 


Keep you in the rear of your affection, 


Out of the shot and danger of desire. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 3. 


4 _ He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 


Of his affection to me. 
, SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


‘ ~ Love! his affections do not that way tend. _ 
a SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 


Dipping all his faults in their affection. 
ag . SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iv., scene 7. 


Or your fore-vouched affection 


Fall’n into taint. g ; 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act i., scene 1. 


. =. 
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AFFECTION.—Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
And not by old gradation. 
SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Act i., scene 1. 


For the better compassing of his salt and most hidden loose affection. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 1. 


The itch of his affection should not then 
Have nicked his captainship. Pas 
SHAKSPERE.— Antony and Cleopatra, Act iii., scene 13. 


AFFLICTION.—Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction; had he rain’d 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head ; 
Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 
I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 2. 
(The Moor to Desdemona.) 


When Providence, for secret ends, 
Corroding cares, or sharp affliction, sends ; 
We must conclude it best it should be So, 
And not desponding or impatient grow. 

PoMFRET.—To his Friend under Affliction. 


Heaven is not always angry when he strikes, 
But most chastises those whom most he likes. 
POMFRET.—Ibid. 


Affliction is not sent in vain— 

From that good God who chastens whom he loves! 
SOUTHEY.—Madoe, Part ili., 27. 

Are afflictions aught 

But mercies in disguise ? th’ alternate cup, 

Medicinal though bitter, and prepar’d 

By love’s own hand for salutary ends. 
MALLET.—Amyntor and Theodora, Canto iii., line 176 


There is healing in the bitter cup. 
SOUTHEY.—Madoc, Part 1 ey 
*Tis a physic 
That’s bitter to sweet end. 


SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iv., scene 6. 
(Isabella to Mariana.) 


Thy pleasure points the Shaft, and bends the bow ; 
The cluster blasts, or bids it brightly glow. 
Dr. Youne,—The Last Day, Book ii., line 349. 


. 


€ 
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. ) AFFRON T.—Am I *o set my life upon a throw, 

_ Because a bear is rude and surly ? No— 

_ A moral, sensible, and well-bred man, 

% _ Will not affront me, and no other can. 

= CowPER.—Conversation, line 191.—See ** Duelling.”’ 


sg APTER. —After me the deluge. Aprés moi le deluge. 
Mapame bE Pompapour. —3 Notes and Queries, 397. 


_ When I am dead, may earth be mingled with fire! Ay, said Nero, 
and while I am living, too. 
From a Greek tragedian. See Riley’s Dictionary, Class- 

ical Quotations, 535. 


SoA fter the war, aid.—GREEK PROVERB. 


_ After death the doctor.—ENGLish PROVERB. 
REILEY.—Supra, 540. Geo. Herbert, Jacula Prudentum. 


: AGE. —Age and want sit smiling at the gate. 
oa Popre.—Moral Essays, to Bathurst, Epistle iii., line 266. 
~ Slow-consuming age. 

Gray.—Ode on Eton College, verse 9. 


a Bien on the swift, tho’ silent wings of time, 
Old age comes on apace, to ravage all the clime. 
Beattie.—The Minstrel, verse 25, line 8. 


4 “Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 
. Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto ii., stanza 88, last line. 


y ee cannot wither her, nor custom stale ee 
3 Her infinite variety. : 
3 SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Enobarbus to Meczenas.) 


Your date is better in your pie 

_ And your porridge, than in your cheek. 

SHAKSPERE.—AII’s Well That Ends Well, Act i., sc. 1. 
. (Parolles to Helena.) 


Some smack of age in you, some relish of the saltness of the time. 
q SHAKSPERE.—King Henry IV., Part ii., Act i., scene 2. 
(Falstaff to the Chief J ustice. ) 


PI. have seen more days than you. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Anthony to Octavius.) 


: While grace celestial with eliv’ning ray 
 Beam’d forth to gild the ev’ning of his day. 
’ Dr. HARTE.—EHulogius. 


eK. e ieLoo; shines out, and garrulous recounts the feats of youth. 
THOMSON. —Autumn, line 1229. 


. 


. 
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AGE.—Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace, thou shalt be buried in 


a good old age. 
GENESIS, chapter xv., verse 15. (God to Abraham.) 


Come forth, old man,— thy daughter’s side 
Ts now the fitting place for thee: 
When time has quell’d the oak’s bold pride, 
The youthful tendril yet may hide 
The ruins of the parent tree. 
Scotr.—W oodstock, chapter ii. 


Down his neck his reverend lockes 
In comelye curles did wave ; 
And on his aged temples grewe 
The blossomes of the grave. 
OLD BALLAD.—2 Percy Reliques, 171. 


Dear daughter, I confess that I am old ; 
Age is unnecessary : on my knees I beg 
That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act il., scene 4. 
(The King to his daughter Regan.) 


You see me here,—a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both ! 
SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 
He is older than Saturn. 
Lz Sacr.—Gil Blas, Vol. i., Book iii., chapter 2. 


An age that melts with unperceived decay, 
And glides in modest innocence away ; 
Whose peaceful Day benevolence endears, 
Whose Night congratulating conscience cheers ; 
The general favourite as the general friend : 
Such age there is, and who shall wish its end ? 
Dr. JoHNSON.—Vanity of Human Wishes, line 293. 


O, sir! I must not tell my age. 
They say women and music should never be dated. 
GoxpsmitH.—She Stoops to Conquer, Act iii. 


Just at the age ’twixt boy and youth, 
When thought is speech, and speech is truth. 
Scotr.—Marmion, Introduction to 2nd canto. 


Tell me what you find better, or more honourable than age. Is fot 


wisdom entail’d upon it? Take the pre-eminence of it in everything ; 


in an old friend, in old wine, in an old pedigree. 
SHAKERLY Marmion.—The Antiquary, Act ii., scene 1. 
Who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 


a a a 
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AGH.—I would with such perfection govern, sir, 
To excel the golden age. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act ii., scene 1. 


And as with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act iv., scene 1. 


— Which would be great impeachment to his age. 
‘sa SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 3. 


- Omitting the sweet benefit of time 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., scene 4. 


The remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherished by her child-like duty. 
’ SHAKSPERE.—T wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii., sc. 1. 


Falstaff will learn the humour of the age, 
French thrift, you rogues. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 3. 


_ One that is well-nigh worn to pieces with age. 
i SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii., scene 1. 


All sects, all ages, smack of this vice. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene %. 


_ That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 


— Can lay on nature. i 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 1. 


z Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 
- From my poor cheek ? 
a SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act ii., scene 1. 


e I see thy age and dangers make thee dote. 
> = SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act v., scene 1. 


: ‘He hath borne himself beyond the promise of his age. ; 
3 SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act i., scene 1. 


= A man loves the meat in his youth that he cannot endure in his age. 
 - SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 3. 


j ¥ As they say, 


~ When the age is in, the wit is out. : 2 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ili., sc. 5 


Trust not my age, ead 

i My reverence, calling, nor divinity. ’ 

ys SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iv., se. 1, 
_ Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 


Nor age so eat of my invention. 
a SHAKSPERE.—Ibid.. 
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AGE.—If it should give your age such cause of fear. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act v., scene 1. 

As under privilege of age to brag 

What I have done being young. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 

The world was very guilty of such a ballad some three ages since. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 2. 


Old friends are best. King James us’d to call for his old shoes, they 

were easiest for his feet. i , 

SELDEN.—Table Talk, title ‘‘ Friends.”’ 
(ARBER’S English Reprints, 51.) 

[Alonso of Aragon was wont to say in commendation of Old Age, that age appeared 
to be the best in these four things: Old Wood to burn! Old Wine to drink ! Old Friends 
to trust! Old Authors to read! (From Bartlett’s book of Quotations, 334.) Quoting 
Melchior. ] : 
We see time’s furrows on another’s brow, 

How few themselves in that just mirror see ! 
YounG.—Night v., lines 627, 629. 


Press’d with the weight of more than fourscore years. 
LitLo.—The Christian Hero, Act ii. 
His cheek the map of days outworn. 
SHAKSPERE.—Sonnet 68. 
To the old, long life and treasure ; 
To the young, all health and pleasure. 
Bren Jonson.—A song in the Gipsies Metamorphosed. 
Crabbed age and youth, cannot live together. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Passionate Pilgrim, stanza 10. 


AGE (THE).—The glory and the scandal of the age. 
OLDHAM.—Satire against poetry. (Alluding to Butler.) 


At length Hrasmus, that great injured name, 
The glory of the priesthood and the shame. 
Pope.—On Criticism, Part iii., line 694. 


Of some for glory such the boundless rage, 
That they’re the blackest scandal of the age. 
Dr. YounG.—-Satire iv., line 65. 


AGREE.—In every age and clime we see, 
Two of a trade can ne’er agree. 
Gay.—F able xxi., line 43. 
ALBION.—A heroine shall Albion’s sceptre bear, 
With arms shall vanquish earth, and heaven with prayer. 
Dr. GARTH.—The Dispensary, Canto ii., line 73. 


ALE.—A quart of ale is a dish for a king. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Song by Autolycus.) 
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_ALE.—Balm of my cares, sweet solace of my toils, 
Hail, juice benignant ! 
T. Warron.—On Oxford Ale. \ 
_ Hot was the play; *twas language, wit, and tale ; 
_ Like them that find meat, dr ink, ‘and cloth in ale. 
DRYDEN. —Prologue to the Conquest of Granada, Part i. 


4 Hath thy ale virtue, or thy beer strength, that the tongue of man may 
B- be tickled, and his palate pleased in the morning. 
BEN Jonson.—Bartholomew Fair, “Act i li., scene 1. 


\ ALEMBIC. —This matron, whitened with good works and age, 
_ Approached the Sabbath of her pilgrimage ; 
Her spirit to Himself the Almighty drew, 
_ Breathed on the Alembic, and exhaled the dew. 
Dr. Harve. —Eulogius. 


[‘‘ Pilgrimage.’”’ Her day of rest in this life. ‘‘ Alembic.” An alembic is a glass or 
_ copper vessel used in distillation, and breathed upon will produce dew or steam. The 
_ Almighty is here supposed to breathe upon the good matron (who may be likened to the 
_ vessel), and the dew of his breath is, in the imagination of the poet, her spirit condensed, 
: exhaled, and drawn up to heaven.—See Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, article 
4 “History of New Words, vol. iii., on the Alembique of the Hrench.’’]. 


_ALL.—All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
- They have their exits and their entrances ; 
_ And one man in his time plays many parts. 
_ His acts being seven ages. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 7 . (Jaques.) 
_ All men act the player’s part. 
% PETRONIUS ARBITER. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
; GoLpsuitH.—The Traveller, line 64. 


er. while my Hector still survives, T see 


My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. 
Porn. —The Iliad, "Book vi. ., line 544. 


; All eye, all ear. 
i YounG.—Night iii., line 452; Night v., line 889. 


ie is not well. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. (To himself.) 


As well that ends well, yet. 

~* SHAKSPERE. —All’s Well that Ends Well, Act v., sc. 1. 
: (Helena to the Widow.) 

All men think all men mortal but themselves. 

Dr. Youne.—Night i., line 424. 

Ps. when the special thing is well obtain’d, 


That is—her love; for that is all in all. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act ii., scene 1. 


hie to Petruchio.) 


356  ALL—ALONE. 


ALL.—All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; : 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT. 

Popr.—Essay on Man, Epistle i., line 289. See title 
“< RIGHT.” 


All things that are, 
Axe with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii., scene 6. 
(Gratiano to Salarino.) 


All ix the Downs the fleet was moor’d. 
Gay.—The Song of Black-EKyed Susan. 


All things work together for good to them that love God. 
RoMANS, chapter viii., verse 28. 
ALLIGATOR.—Oh there’s nothing to be hoped for from her; she’s as 
headstrong as an allegory on the banks of the Nile. 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act iii., scene 3. 


ALLUSIONS.—Nay, no delusions to the past—Lydia is convinced ; 
speak, child. 

SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act v., scene 3. ! 
ALMIGHTY.—These, as they change, Almighty Father, these . 
Are but the varied God! The rolling year a 
Ts full of thee. 

THomson.—A Hymn, line 1. 


ALONE.—What is the worst of woes that wait on age? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow ? 

To view each loved one blotted from life’s page, 

And be alone on earth, as I am now. 

Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto ii., stanza 98. 
Pros. What wert thou if the king of Naples heard thee ? 
fer. A single thing as Iam now. 

SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 
When musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feel ourselves alone. 

Scott.—Marmion, Introduction to Canto ii. 


She lived all alone, in a house by herself. 
LONGFELLOW.—Hyperion, Book i., chapter ii. ; 
Nobody with me at sea but myself. au 
GoupsmitH.—The Haunch of Venison, line 60. AG 


The time never lies heavy upon him; it is impossible for him to be alone. 
ADDISON.—Spectator, No. xciii. See title “ Leisure.” 
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ALONE.—It is not good that men should be alone. 
GENESIS, chapter ii., verse 18. 
~ Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
- Alone i in a wide, wide sea. 
; CoLERIDGE. —The Ancient Mariner, Part iv. 


_ AMBITION.—Anbition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high, 
_ To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
4 And grinning infamy. 
Gray.—Prospect of Eton College, stanza 8. 


. They that stand high, have many blasts to shake them ; 

_ And if they fall, they ‘dash themselves to pieces. 

: SHAKSPERE. —King Richard ITI., Act i., scene 3. 
(Queen Margaret to Gloster. es 


_ The highest and most lofty trees have the most reason to dread the 
thunder. 
Rouuin.—Ancient History, Book vi., chapter ii. 
I have no spur 
E To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’er leaps itself, 
_ And falls on the other. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 7 


; wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And fortune’s ice prefers to virtue’s land. 
DrRYDEN.—Absalom and Achithophel, Part i., line 196. 


When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Antony to the Citizens.) 
_ Fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels. 
SHAKSPERE. —King Henry VIII., Act iii., scene 2. 
(Wolsey to Cromwell.) 


F A hop and skip shall raise the son of a cobbler, well underlaid with 
pieces, to the government of a prince, till overmuch ambitious cutting 
wears him to his last. 

; NaABBES.—Microcosmus, Act ii. 


From servants hasting to be gods. 
PoLLoK.—The Course of Time, Book ii. 


Al my ambition is, I own, 

To profit and to please unknown ; 

‘Like streams supplied from springs below, 
Which scatter blessings as they go. 
Corron.—To the Reader. 


358 AMBITION—AMOROUS. 


AMBITION.—Then should misery’s sons and daughters 
In their lowly dwellings sing ; 
Bounteous as the Nile’s dark waters, 
Undiscover’d as its spring, 
I would scatter o’er the land 
Blessings with a secret hand. 
JAMES MontcoMERY.—The Lyre, verse 7. 
This is the period of my ambition : 
O this blessed hour ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii., scene 3. 
Full of ambition, an envious emulator of every man’s good parts. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 1. 
Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to live i’ the sun. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 5. 
Urge them while their souls 
Are capable of this ambition. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act ii., scene 1. 
Thoughts tending to ambition, they do plot 
Unlikely wonders. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act v., scene 5. 


Ill-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act v., scene 4. 


Go forward and be choked with thy ambition ! 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 4. 
Choked with ambition of the meaner sort. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 5. 
Pride went before, ambition follows him. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act i., scene 1. 
AMEN.—Amen! responded my uncle Toby, laying his hand up his 
heart. é; 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Volume ix., chapter vi. 
IT had most need of blessing, and amen stuck in my throat. 


SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Macbeth to his Lady.) 


AMONG.—They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they 


had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with us. 
St. Joun.—Hpistle i., chapter ii, verse 19. 
I stood 

Among them, but not of them. | 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iii., stanza 113. 

AMOROUS.—Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 
BuUTLER.—Hudibras, Part iii., canto i., line 687. 


| 
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ANCIENT.—The Ancient of Days. 
DANIEL, chapter vii., verse 9. (The Deity.) 
The Ancients of his people. 
ISAIAH, chap. iii., ver. 14; JEREMIAH, chap. xix., ver. 1. 


3 My Ancient. 


SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
(The Moor to the Duke.) 


- ANGELS.—“<In a fortnight or three weeks,’”’ added my uncle Toby, 
| smiling, ““ he might march.’” ‘“ He will never march, an’ please your 
honour, in this world,” said the corporal. ‘He wil] march,” said my 
uncle Toby, rising up from the side of the bed, with one shoe off. 
** An’ please your honour,’’ said the corporal, “ he will never march 
but to his grave.”’ ‘ He shail march,”’ cried my uncle Toby, march- 
ing the foot which had a shoe on, though without advancing an inch 3 
“he shall march to his regiment.” ‘* He cannot stand it,’ said the 
corporal. ‘‘ He shall be supported,’ said my uncle Toby. “ He’ll 
drop at last,” said the corporal, ‘‘ and what will become of his boy ?” 
* He shall not drop,” said my uncle Toby, firmly. ‘ A-well-a-day! 
do what we can for him,” said Trim, maintaining his point, “the 
poor soul will die.” ‘‘He shall not die, by G—!”’ cried my uncle Toby. 
The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to Heaven’s chancey with the oath, 
blushed as he gave it in; and the Recording Angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear up the word, and blotted it out forever. 

iY STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Volume vi., chapter 8. 


= 


But sad as angels for the good man’s sin, 
_ Weep to record, and blush to give it in. i 
‘ CAMPBELL.—Pleasures of Hope, Part ii. 


ee There written, all 
- Black as the damning drops that fall 
_ From the denouncing angel’s pen, 
_ Ere mercy weeps them out again. 
ap Tom Moore.—Paradise and the Peri in Lallah Rookh. 


ia [Both Campbell and Moore seem to have imitated Sterne.] 


_ The accusing ByERs flew up to Heaven’s chancery, 
4 Blushing like scarlet with shame and concern ; 
~The Archangel took down his tale, and in answer he 
Wept. (See the works of the late Mr. Sterne.) 
Indeed, it is said, a less taking both were in 
When after a lapse of a great many years, _ 
_ They book’d Uncle Toby five shillings for swearing, 
_ And blotted the fine out again with their tears. _ 
a Tuomas INGoLDsBy.—A Lay of St. Nicholas. 


here designated the “‘accusing Byers” was a prince of informers against 
ce stmnen in their day, whom he accused of overloading and the like, and gained 
a livelihood by laying information before the Justices. ] 
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ANGELS.—<And thus, like to an ange] o’er the dying 
’ Who die in righteousness, she lean’d. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto ii., stanza 144. 
O, the more angel she, 
And you the blacker devil! 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act v., scene 2. 
(Emilia to Othello.) 
Angels and ministers of grace, defend us! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 4. 
(The Ghost Scene.) 
ANGER.—Why, look you, how you storm! 
I would be friends with you, and have your love. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 
(Shylock to Antonio.) 
In a troubled sea of passion toss’d. 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book x., line 718. 
Anger is like 
A full-hot horse ; who, being allow’d his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act i., scene 1. 
(Norfolk to Buckingham.) 
Never anger 
Made good guard for itself. 4 
SHAKSPERE.— Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Meceenas to Cesar.) 
‘You shall see—I’ll sweeten her, and she’ll cool like a dish of tea. 
CoLLEY CiBpBeR.—The Careless Husband, Act iv., sc. 1. 


And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
COLERIDGE.—Christabel, Part ii. 


ANGUISH.—One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish ; 
One desperate grief cures with another’s languish. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 2. 
(Benvolio to Romeo.) 
Grief finds some ease by him that like does bear. 
SPENSER.—Daphnaida, line 67. 
The man who melts 
With social sympathy, though not allied, 
Is of more worth than a thousand kinsmen. a 
EURIPIDES.—Orestes, 805.—(Dr. Ramage, 133.) 
Nor light the recompense, when they who hear, 
Melt at the melancholy tale, and drop— 
In pity drop, the sympatihizing tear. 
/EiscHYLUS.—Prometheus, 637.—(Dr. Ramage, 8.) 
(Beautiful Thoughts from Greek Authors.) 
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a _ ANNALS.—The short and simple annals of the poor. 
Gray.—Elegy, verse 8. 
_ ANNIHILATE.—Ye gods, annihilate but space and time, 
And make two lovers happy. 
= PopE.—Martin Scriblerus, chapter xi. 


, ANTHEM.—Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
‘The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
fae GrRAyY.—HElegy, verse 10. 


ANTICIPATION.—Well, Sir Anthony, since you desire it, we will not 
F anticipate the past ; so mind, young people, our retrospection will now 
be all to the future. 3 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act iv., scene 2. 


APOTHECARY.—1 do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act v., scene 1. 
(To himself.) 


Long has he been of that amphibious fry, 
Bold to prescribe and busy to apply. : 
Dr. GartTH.—The Dispensary, Canto ii., line 118. 


_ APPAREL.—Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
r SHAKSPERE.—Hainlet, Act i., scene 3. 
 E . (Polonius to Laertes.) 


A civil habit oft covers a good man. is 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Beggar’s Bush, Act ii., sc. 3. 


___ A loyal bosom in a garb uncouth. 
== Pyr.—Alfred, Book ii., line 558. 


As the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 
if SHAKSPERE.— Taming of the Shrew, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Petruchio to Catherine,) 


 - Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iv., sc. 6. (Lear to Gloster.) 


Marry, come up, sir, with your gentle blood ! 
Here’s a red stream beneath this coarse blue doublet, 
- That warms the heart as kindly as if drawn 
~ From the far source of old Assyrian kings. 
— - Scort.—Fortiunes of Nigel, chapter xxxi. 
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APPAREL.—Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Simonides to the Lords.) 
How greatest geniuses oft lie concealed. 
PLautus.—Captivi, Act i., scene 2. (Riley.) 
APPHAL.—\ appeal unto Cesar. 
St. PAUL, answering for himself before Festus. Acts of 
the Apostles, chapter xxv., verse 11. 


I have heard of a judge who, upon the criminal’s appeal to the dreadful 
day of judgment, told him he had incurred a premunire for appealing 
to a foreign jurisdiction. 

Swirt.—The Drapier’s Letter to Viscount Molesworth: 

APPENDIX.—A small appendix of mine. 

Foore.—The Lame Lover, Act iii. 


APPETITE.—Here’s neither want of appetite nor mouths ; 
Pray Heaven we be not scant of meat or mirth. 
Scort.—Peveril of the Peak, chapter iii. 


Appetite comes with eating, said Angeston. 
RaABELAIS.—Gargantua i., 5; So, Hamlet, Acti., scene 2. 
[Where, referring to his mother’s affection for the late King, he exclaims, ‘‘Heaven ; 
and earth! must [remember ? Why, she would hang on him as if increase of appetite 
had grown by what it fed on.’’] 
Why, at this rate, a fellow that has but a groat in his pocket, may 
have a stomach capable of a ten-shilling ordinary. 
CONGREVE.—Love for Love, Act ii., scene 7. | 


A stomach as sharp asa shark’s ; never was in finer condition for feedin 2. | 
Footr.—The Patron, Act i. i 
Doth not the appetite alter? A man loves the meat in his youth that | 
he cannot endure in his age. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Actii.,scene 3. 
(Benedick.) 
APPLAUD.—I would applaud thee to the very echo ’ 
That should applaud again. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 3. 
(Macbeth to the Doctor.) 
APPLAUSEH.—The applause of a single human being is of great con- 
sequence. 
Dr. JOHNSON, 1780 (Boswell). 
So was that which 
From the Alehouse and the inn 
Opening on the narrow street, 
Came the loud convivial din, 
Singing and applause of feet. 
LONGFELLOW.—Oliver Basselin, verse 7. 
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APPLES. —While tumbling down the turbid stream, 
‘Lord love us! how we apples swim. 
MALuet.—Tyburn. 


y APPLIANCES.—With all appliances and means to boot. 
; SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
(The King’s Soliloquy to Sleep.) 
APPREHENSION.—O God help me! God help me! how long have 
you possess’d apprehension ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Beatrice to Margaret.) 
The apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 
SHAKSPERE.— Richard II., Act i., scene 3. 
(Bolingbroke to Gaunt. ) 
APPROBATION.—Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley, is praise 
indeed. 


Morton.—Cure for the Heart Ache, Act v., scene 2. 


APPROVING.—One self-approving hour whole years outweighs. 
Pore.—Essay on Man, Epistle iv., line 255. 


ARGUE. —In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill, 
_ For, e’en though v anquish’ d, he could argue still. 
GOLDSMITH. —Deserted Village, line 211. 


ARM >D,—Arm’d at all points, exactly, cap-a-pie. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2 
(Horatio to Hamlet. ) 


ARMS.—Arms and the man I sing. 
DRYDEN.— Virgil, Aineid, line 1. 
ARROW.—1 have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 
= And hurt my brother. 
; SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 2 a 
(Hamlet to Laertes. ) 


ARROWS.—When bows were bent, and darts were thrawn, 
For thrang scarce could they flee ; 
- The darts clove arrows as they met, 


The arrows dart the tree. 
Sir JoHN Bruce.—Hardyknute, 2 Percy Reliques, 109. 


€ 

. 

, 

of In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, - 
_ [shot his fellow of the self-same flight, 

The self-same way, with more advised watch 2 

_ To find the other ; ‘and, by adventuring both, 

> 


ms oft found both. ‘a 
- SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. : 


(Bassanio to Antonio.) 


>»* 
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ART.—To me more dear; congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
GoLpsMITH.—Deserted Village, line 253. 


And, even while Fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy 2 
GoLpsmitH.—Ibid., line 263. 


_ Art is long and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 
LONGFELLOW.—Psalm of Life, verse 4. 


Other slow arts entirely keep the brain. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 3. 


They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 3. 


Nature shows art, 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act ii., scene 2. 


He that hath learned no wit by nature nor art may complain of good- 
breeding. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 2. 
A magician most profound in his art and yet not damnable. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act v., scene 2. 


Laboring art can never ransom nature 
From her inaidible estate. . 
SHAKSPERE.—AIlI’s Well That Ends Well, Actii., scene 1. 
I know most sure 
My art is not past power nor you past cure. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 
O, had I but followed the arts ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act i., scene 3. 
There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature. 
SHAKSPERE.—Winter’s Tale, Act iv., scene 4. 
Over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 
This is in art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. . 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 
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AR 7.—Can trace me in the tedious ways 6f art 


And hold me pace in deep experiments. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 


Poor and mangled Peace, 
_Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births. 
SHAKSPERE. —Henry V., Act v., scene 2 


__ Bethink thee on her virtues that abel 
- And natural graces that extinguish art. 


SHAKSPERE.—Henry VI1., Part i., Act v., scene 3. 


ARTILLERY .—The artillery of her eye. 
Cow.Ley.—The Chronicle, verse 8. 


Heaven’s great-artillery. 
CRAWSHAW.—The Flaming Heart, line 56. 


- Yh’ artillery of the skies. 


Swirr.—Ode to Temple, verse 6. 


Love’s great artillery. 
CRAWSHAW.—On a Prayer Book, line 9. 


ASHES.—E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
W’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
Gray.—Elegy, verse 23. CHAUCER.—The Reeve’s Prol., 
_ line 3380. ADDISON’s Translation of Cowley’s Epitaph, 
last line. 


Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires. 
Byron.—The Giaour, paragraph oe 


And peopled kingdom’s into ashes turn ! 


ADDISON. —Ovid’s Meta., Book ii. 


— Our best remains are ashes and a shade. 
Francis.—Horace, Book iv., ode 7. 


ASS. —O, that he were here, to write me down, an ass! 


O, that if had been writ down, an ass ! : 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Activ., scene 2. 


(Dogberry.) . 


_ ASSEMBLY.— Is our whole dissembly appeared ? 


SHAKSPERE.— bid. 


_ASSURANCE.—I'll make assurance doubly sure, 
_ And take a bond of fate. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Macbeth and the Appar ition. ) 


:  ASTONISHMEN T.—The whole company were in pain akin whist 


stood still; quadrille laid down the cards ; and brag was in suspense. 
MURPHY. —The Way to Keep Him, Act ii. 


or 


| 
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ASTONISHMENT.—The sempster sat still as I pass’d by, 
And dropt her needle ! fishwives stayed their cry ! 
BEN JONSON.—Time Vindicated. 


The steer forgot to graze. 
TENNYSON.— The Gardener’s Daughter. 


A tale which holdeth children from their play, and old men from the 
chimney corner. 
SipNEY.—Apology for Poetry. (Arber’s reprint, 40.) 


He caught the attention of both old and young—labour stood still as he 
passed—the bucket hung suspended in the middle of the well—the 
spinning-wheel forgot its round—even chuck-farthing and shuffiecap 
themselves stood gaping till he had got out of sight. 

STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, chapter x.; Wm. ComBE, 
Doctor Syntax, chapter v. . 


ATHENS.—The eye of Greece, mother of art and eloquence. 
MILTon.—Paradise Regained, Book iv., line 240. 


ATTICUS.—Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he? 
PoprrE.—Prol. to Sat., line 213. 


AUDIENCE.—Let me have audience for a word or two. | 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act v., scene 4. 
(Jacques to De Bois.) 


AULD LANG SYNE.—Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’ ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o’ lang syne? 
Burns.—Auld Lang Syne, verse 1. 


AUSTERITY.—Here’s a starch’d piece of austerity ! 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.— The Wild Goose Chase, Act 
i., Scene 3. 


eo or 


AUTHOR.—1. Madame, a man in marvellous foul linen, bedaggled all 
over, and who, so please you, looks very much like a poet, wants to 
speak with you. . 

2. Shew him up; don’t stir, gentlemen, ’tis but an author. 

LE SacE.—Gil Blas, Volume i., Book iii., chapter ii. 


Cottle was the author of four epic poems, and a new kind of blacking. 
DE QUINCEY. 


Authors alone, with more than savage rage, 
Unnatural war with brother authors wage. 
CHURCHILL.—The Apology, line 28. 
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waUrHORITY.— Man, proud man! 

Dress’d in a little brief authority : 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d. 

His glassy essence—like an angry ape 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 

As make the angels weep. : 

SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Isabella to Angelo.) 


Thus can the demigod Authority 
Make us pay down. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act i., scene 2. 


Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 2. 
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Authority, though it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itself. 
SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 


Hence hath offence his quick celerity, 
When it is borne in high authority. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iv., scene 2. 


For my authority. bears of a credent bulk, 
_ That no particular scandal once can touch. . 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iv., scene 4. 


, O, what authority and show of truth 
‘Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! 
: SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iv., scene 1. 


- Small have continual plodders ever won 
_ Save base authority from others’ books. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 1. 


_ Most sweet Hercules ! 
_ More authority, dear boy, name more. 
4 SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 2. 


If law, authority, and power deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 2. 


I beseech you, 
_ Wrest once the law to your authority. 
SHAKSPERE.— Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 


 AUTUMN.—All-cheering plenty, with her flowing horn, 
_ Led yellow Autumn, wreath’d with nodding corn. 
Burns.—Brigs of Ayr. 


368 . AUTUMN—AWE. 


AUTUMN.— Crown’d with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 
While Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on. 
1 THomson.—Autumn, line 1. 
Behold congenial Autumn comes, 
The Sabbath of the year! F 
LoGan.—The Country in Autumn, verse 1. 


Boughs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 
And the book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 
Hoop.—The Seasons, verse 2. 


AVOIDED.—Of all men else I have avoided thee ; 
But get thee back. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 7. 
(Macbeth to Macduff.) 


AWAKE.—Awake, AXolian lyre, awake ! 
Gray.—Progress of Poesy, line 1. 


Awake, arise, or be forever fallen! — - ; 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 330. 


Awake up, my glory; awake, lute and harp! 
Psaum lvii., verse 9. 

Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner things 

To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 
Poprt.—KEssay on Man, line 1. 


Awake, 
My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 
_ Heaven’s last best gift, my ever new delight ! 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book v., lines 18, 19. 
(Adam to Eve.) — ; 


I would meet my Creator awake. 
Maria THERESA.—The Empress of Austria on her death- 


bed. 
(From Alison’s History of Europe, chap. ix., s. 48.) 


AW E.—The roaring-cataract, the snow-topt hill, 
Inspiring awe, till breath itself stands still. 
BLOOMFIELD.—Farmer’s Boy, Spring. 


I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
Ll had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. : 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 2. 
(Cassio to Brutus.) 
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A Y.—Ay, marry is’t. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 4. 
(Hamlet to Horatio. : 


7 BABE. —Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew ; ° 
a _ The big drops mingling with the milk he drew 
¥ Gave the sad presage of his future years, 
e The child of misery, baptiz’d in tears ! 
c+ LANGHORNE.—The Countr y Justice. 


s BA CHELOR.— When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not think I 
should live till I were married. 

“Ss SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 3. 

>: (Benedick to himself.) 


Broom-groves, 
_ Whose shadow rik dismissed bachelor loves. 
om SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act iv., scene 1. 


‘nl 


"Shall I never see a bachelor of threescore again ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act i., scene 1. 


a And the fine is, for the which I may go the finer, I will live a bachelor. 
4 SHAKSPERE, —Ibid. 


sty shows me where the bachelors sit, and there live we as merry as the 
_ day i islong. . 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 1. = 


_ Such separation as may well be said ’ 
_ Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. 
SHAKSPERE.— Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act ii., sc. 2. 


* $s 0 is the forehead of a married man more honorable than the base brow 
’ of a bachelor. 
é SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 3. 


This youthful parcel 
0 noble bachelors stand at my bestowing. 
me SHAKSPERE.—AII’s Well that Ends Well, Act ii., scene 3. 


Inquire me out contracted bachelors, such as had been asked twice on 
_ the banns. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 2. 


os Yrowing as if he had writ man ever since his father was a bachelor. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Acti., scene 2. 


And sure as death I swore I would not part a bachelor from the priest. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act i., scene 1. 


WwW Wisely and truly: wisely I say, 1 am a bachelor. 
_ SHAKSPERE.—J ulius Cesar, Act iii., scene 3. 


. 
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(Se) 


BACKING.—Call you that backing of your friends ? 
A plague upon such backing ! # 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 4. 
; (Falstaff to Poins.) 


BACON.—If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 
PopEe.—Hssay on Man, Epistle iv., line 281. 


BAG AND BAGGAGE.—Come, shepherd, let us make an honor- 
able retreat, though not with bag and baggage, yet with scrip and 
scrippage. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ill., scene 2. 
(Touchstene to Corin.) 


It will let in and out the enemy, 
With bag and baggage. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 
(Leontes to himself.) 


Take her to yourselves, with pigs and with basket. 


RiLey’s Plautus.—Vol. II. The Mercator, Act v., scene 4. 
[Analogous to our phrases, ‘“‘bag and baggage,” ‘‘stump and rump.’’] 


BAIT.—Y our bait of falsehood takes the carp of truth. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Polonius to Reynaldo.) 


BALAAM.—And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies. 
Poprrt.—Moral Essays, Epistle iii., last line. 


BALANCE.—The doubtful beam long nods from side to side. 
Porr.—Rape of the Lock, Canto v., line 73. 


First he weigh’d 
The pendulous round earth with balanced air, 
In counterpoise, now ponders all events, 
Battles and realms ; in these he put two weights, 
The sequel each of parting and of fight ; 
The latter quick up flew, and kick’d the beam. 
Mitron.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 999 ; SHENSTONE, 
Economy, Part i; CHURCHILL, Independence. 


BALLAD,.—A ballad to the wandering moon. 
TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, Canto 86, verse 8. 


Thespis, the first professor of our art, 
At country wakes sung ballads from a cart. 
DryYDEN.—Prologue to Sophonisba. 


BALLOT—BANKRUPT. 371 


_ BALLOT.—If the voting tablet is pleasing to the people, which holds 
f up to view the countenance, while ‘it conceals the intensions, and 
gives a man liberty to do what he wishes, but to promise what is. 
asked of him; why do you wish that to be used in a court of justice 
_ which is not done at the comitia ? 
CicERO.—Cn. Plane. 6. (The comitia in ancient Rome 
were assemblies of the people.) 


.. £ am of the same opinion as you have always been, that open v2va voce 
~~ voting is the best method at elections. . 
s CrcERO.—De Legibus, 3, 15. 


The noise and jollity of a ballot mob must be such as the very devils 
would look on with delight—a set of deceitful wretches—a wholesale 
bacchanalian fraud—a posse comitatus of liars. 

The Rey. Smpney SmirH. Wit and Wisdom. 3d Ed., 
p. 205. (Longman. ) 


_ BALSAM.—Is this the balsam that the usuring senate pours into 
captains’ wounds ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act iii., scene 5. 
(Alcibiades to himself.) 


_ BANEH.—My death and life, 
_ My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
4 Appison.—Cato, Act v., scene 1. 


Mite bane ofall that dread the devil. 
4 ‘WoRDSWorRTH.—The Idiot Boy. 


_ BANISH.—Banish plump Jack, and banish all the world. 
a SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 4. 
_ (Falstaff to the Prince.) 


 BANISHMENT.—Kating the bitter bread of banishment. 

Z SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act iii., sc 1. (Bolingbroke.) 
BEAUMONT and FLETcHER.—The Lover’s Progress, 
Act v., scene 1. 


- BANKRUPT.—A bankrout, a prodigal, who dare scarce show his head 
on the Rialto. x 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Shylock to Salarino. ) 


- Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease. ° 
ey DrypEN.—Absalom and Achithophel. 


What a bankrupt am I made 


Of a full stock of blessings ! - 
4 Forp.—Perkin Warbeck, Act iii., scene 2. 


372 BANNERS—BASE. 


BANNERS.—Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 
The cry is’ still—‘‘ They come !’”" 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 5. 
(Macbeth to Seyton and Soldiers.) 


BAR.—Sweat, and wrangle at the bar. 
BEN Jonson.—The Forest, to Sir Robert Worth. 
A group of wranglers from the bar, 


Suspending here theif mimic war. 
BLOOMFIELD.—Banks of the Wye, Book i. 


BARK.—Oh! while along the stream of Time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 

Say, shall my little bark.attendant sail, 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 

Pope.—Essay on Man, Hpistle iv., line 383. 
BARLEY-CORN.—Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 

Burns.—Tam O’Shanter, line 105. 


BARREN.—I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and cry, ’Tis all barren. | 
STERNE.—A street in Calais—Sentimental Journey. | 
BASE.—Lewd fellows of the baser sort. ) 
Acts, chapter xvil., verse 5. 
I saw them murd’ring in cold blood, 
Not the gentlemen, but wild and rude— 
The baser sort. 
Scotr.—Waverley, Preface to Third Edition. 
A base perjury man. 
Cotman, JUN.—Heir-at-Law, Act iv., scene 1. 
1. And how does noble Chamont ? 
2. Never ill, man, until I hear of baseness, 
Then I sicken. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Nice Valor, Act i, scene 1. 
To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. (Hamlet to him.) — 
Base in kind, and born to be a slave. 
CowPpErR.—Table Talk, line 28. 
Base men, that use them to so base effect ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., scene 7. 
One more than two.— f 
Which the base vulgar do call three. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 2. 
Things base and vile holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act i., scene 1. 
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a "BASE. —The pase. is right; ’tis the base knave that jars. 
5 SHAKSPERE.—T aming of the Shrew, Act iii., scene 1. 


= "Base men by his endowments are made great. 
a SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 3. 


ei have sounded the very base-string of iiealitays 
5 SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii, scene 4. 


__A foutre for the world and worldlings base ! 
; speak of Africa and golden joys. 
a SHAKSPERE.—2 Henr y IV., Act v., scene 3. 


“Base | is the slave that pays. 
é SHAKSPERE. —Henry V., Act ii., scene 1. 


As fecafully as doth a galled rock 
™ BS ernone and jutty his confounded base. 
ee SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iii., scene 1. 


_ There is none of you so mean and base, 
‘That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
4 es SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


‘The strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth. ) 
Pa SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iv., scene 2. i 


_ I should prove so base, ; 
a ‘0 “pie and be denied such common grace. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act iii., scene 5. 


eos i in the clouds, scorning the base degrees . 


By which he did ascend. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act ii., scene 1. 


" Who is here so base that would be a bondman ? 
it any, speak. 
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SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 2. 


To what base uses we may return, Horatio. 


cy Se SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 


You pase foot-ball player. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act i., scene 4. 


Tis the plague of great ones ; 
Beer oeatiyod are they less than the base. 
Rneuer aay —Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 


a5 icher than ail his tite! 
i SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act v., scene 2. 


« ase and unlustrous as the smoky light 
t's fed with stinking tallow. 
SHAKSPERE. —Cymbeline, Act i, scene 6. 


374 BASILISK—BATTLE. 


BASILISK.—It is a basilisk unto mine eye ; 
Kills me to look on’t. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act ii, scene 4. 
(Posthumus to Iachimo. ) 


BATTER Y.—Let him alone, I’ll go another way to work with him ; 
T’ll have an action of battery against him, if there be any law in 
Illyria ; though I struck him first, yet it’s no matter for that. 

SHAKSPERE.—T'welfth Night, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Sir Andrew to Sir Toby.) 


Prove this, thou wicked Hannibal, or ’ll have mine action of battery 
on thee. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Elbow to Escalus.) 


Why does he suffer this rude knave now to knock him about the sconce 
with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of his action of battery ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v.,sc. 1. (Hamlet to Horatio.) 


BATTLE.—¥or Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Byron.—The Giaour, line 123. 


What a charming thing’s a battle! 
BICKERSTAFF.—The Recruiting Sergeant, scene 4. 


But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 

O’er the weltering field of the tombless dead. 
Byron.—Siege of Corinth, Div. 17. 

Battle of the ancient and modern Books. 

Swirt’s Life 128. (By Roscoe.) 

Besides I say, and will in battle prove, 

Or here or elsewhere. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act i., scene 1. 

My dancing soul doth celebrate 

This feast of battle with mine adversary. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard I1., Act i., scene 3. 

The batitle with the Centaurs, to be sung 

By an Athenian eunuch to the harp. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v., scene 1. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours, 

Our men more perfect. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 1. 

You shall hear 

A fearful battle rendered you in music. 

SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act i., scene 1. 
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BATTLE.—We would not seek a battle as we are ; 
Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iii., scene 6. 


Through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umbered face. 


SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., Prol. 


Tam afeared there are few die well that die in a battle. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., scene 1. 


_ To demonstrate the life of such a battle, 
In life so lifeless as it shows itself. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., scene 2. 


In plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., scene 8. 


BE.—The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that 
f which is done, is that which shall be done ; and there is no new thing 
under the sun. 
SoLomon.—Ecclesiastes, chapter i, verse 9. 


What has been, may be; and what may be, may be supposed to be. 
Swirt.—A Further Search, etc. (See Appendix, page 
832, in Roscoe’s Life of Swift, Vol. ii. 


Things and actions are what they are, and the consequences of them 
will be what they will be. 
BisHOP BUTLER.—-Sermon 7 at the Rolls. 


Everything is what it is, and not another thing. 
BisHop BuTLER.—Pref. to the Rolls Sermons, p. 16. 


To be, or not to be, that is the question ; 
‘Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
~The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 
(His Soliloquy on life and death.) 


To be, contents his natural desire, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

But thinks admitted to that equal sky, 

Fis faithful dog shall bear him company. 
Popg.—Essay on Man, Epi. i., line 109. 


BEARDS.—How many cowards wear yet upon their chins — 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Bassanio to himself.) ° 


. 
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BEHEARDS.—Ambiguous things that ape 
Goats in their visage, women in their shape. 
Byron.—The Waltz. 


What a beard hast thou got! thou hast got more hair on thy chin 
than Dobbin my phill-horse has on his tail. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Gobo to his Son.) 


12 His beard was grizzly ? no. 
2. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 
A sable silver’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
(Hamlet and Horatio.) 


Such a beard as youth gone out 
Had left in ashes. 
TENNyson.—Idylls of the King, Vivien. 


So much a clown in gait and laugh, 
He wanted but a scrip and staff ; 
And such a beard as hung in candles 
Down to Diogenes’s sandals, 
And planted all his chin thick, 
Like him a dirty cynic. 
CAWTHORNE.—Birth and Education of Genius. 


A beard like an artichoke, with dry shrivelled jaws. 
SHERIDAN.—The Duenna, Act iii., scene 7. 


His beard as any sow or fox was red, 
And thereto broad as though it were a spade. 
CHAUCER.—Prol. to the Canterbury Tales, line 554. 


Preferring sense from chin that’s bare, 
To nonsense throned in whisker’d hair. 
GREEN.—The Spleen, line 750. 


And there he lies with a great beard, like a Russian bear upon a drift 
of snow. 


CoNGREVE.—The Double Dealer, Act iii., scene 5. 


Sir, you have the most insinuating manner, but indeed you should get 
rid of that odious beard—one might as well kiss a hedgehog. 
SHERIDAN.—The Duenna, Act ii., scene 2. 


His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act v., scene 1. 


Does he not wear a great round beard, like a glover’s paring-knife ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 4. 


A little wee face, with a little yellow beard, a Cain-colored beard. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. _ 


BEARDS—BEAUTEOUS. 307 


a 
_ BEARDS.—I could not endure a husband with a beard ow his face. 

* SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 1. 
bie that hath a beard is more than a youth, and he that hath no beard ° 
- is less than a man. 

SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 


_ Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the loss of a beard. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene 2. 


~ God’s blessing on your beard !—Good sir, be not offended. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act ii., scene 1. 


_ A beard, fair health, and honesty ; 
- With three-fold love I wish you ‘all these three. 
SHAKSPERE. —Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 


- You, that did void your rheum upon my beard 
And foot me. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 


e What a beard hast thou got ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii., scene 2. 


q _BHASTS.—A beast that wants discourse of reason. 
E SHAKSPERE. —Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
(On his mother’s marriage ‘to his uncle. ) 


_ Here comes a pair of very strange beasts, which in all tongues are 
called fools. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act v., scene 4. 
(Jaques to Orlando.) 


, BRA UTHOUS.—For rarely do we meet in one combined, 
_ A beauteous body and a virtuous mind. 
: JUVENAL.—Transl. by Gifford, Sat. x., line 297. 


- 


4 ~What’s female beauty but an air divine 
/Through which the mind’s all-gentle graces shine. 
Dr. Younc.—Satire vi. , line 151. 


4 Betow beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t! 
q SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act v., scene 1. 


_ ‘True, that thou art beauteous; truth itself, that thou art lovely. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 1. 


“ea 


-Beauteous as ink; a good conclusion. 
| Fair as a text B in a copy-book. 


SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 


= , Or with taper-light 
: To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
. SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv., scene 2. 


a 
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BEAUTIES no richer than rich taffeta. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 


BEAUTIFIED.—Seeing you are beautified 


With goodly shape. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv., scene 1. 


That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase; ‘‘ beautified ”? is a vile phrase. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 


BEAUTIFUL.—Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 
Gr AKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii., se. 1. 


T have loved her ever since I saw her; and still I see her beautiful. 
CHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., scene 1. 


Far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this waning age. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Induc. 2. 


She’s beautiful, and therefore to be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act v., scene 3. 


Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feathered raven ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iii., scene 2. 
BEAUTY.—Ay, my continent of beauty. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Boyet to Rosaline. ) 


Beauty in distress shone like the sun 
Piercing a Summer’s cloud. 
CoLMAN, JUN.—Battle of Hexham, Act i., scene 3. 


When beauty in distress appears, 
An irresistless charm it bears: 
In every breast does pity move, . 
Pity, the tenderest part of love. 
YALDEN.—To Captain Chamberlain, Verse 3. 


Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 
Popr.—Rape of the Lock, Canto v., line 33. 


Nature in various moulds has beauty cast, 

And form’d the feature for each different taste: 

This sighs for golden locks and azure eyes ; 

That for the gloss of sable tresses dies. 
Gay.—Dione, Act iii., scene 1. 


Were you with these, my prince, you’d soon forget 
The pale, unripen’d beauties of the north. | 
Appison.—Cato, Act i. 
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BEAUTY.—’Tis not a set of features, nor complexion, 

The tincture of a skin that I admire ; 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 

Fades in the eye, and palls upon the sense. 
Appison.—Cato, Act i., scene 1. 


*Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full result of all. 
Popgt.—On Criticism, line 245. 
Half light, half shade, 
_ She stood, a sight to make an old man young. 
TENNYSON.—The Gardener’s Daughter. 


Where none admire, *tis useless to excel ; 

Where none are beaux, ’tis vain to be a belle; 

Beauty like wit, to judges should be shown ; 

Both most are valued where they best are known. 
LyTTLETON.—Soliloquy of a Beauty, line 11. 


Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 
Popgt.—Rape of the Lock, Canto ii., line 28. 


She knows her man, and when you rant and swear, 
Can draw you to her with a single hair. 
DRYDEN.—Sat. of Persius. 


’Tis a powerful sex ; they were too strong for the first, the strongest, 
and the wisest man that was; they must needs be strong, when one 
hair of a woman can draw more than « hundred pair of oxen. 

HoweE.u.—Familiar Letters, Book ii., No. 4. 
(To T. D., Esq.) 


_ And Beauty slumber’d in the arms of Love. 
Roscor.—To Henry Fuseli. The Metrical Miscellany. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever : 
It’s loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. 

Keats.— Endymion, line 1. 
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Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 

Asa rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 
a SHAKSPERE.—- Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 5. 
(Romeo to the Servant.) 


Let him alone ; 
 There’s nothing that allays an angry mind 
— §o soon as a sweet beauty. ; 
. BEAUMONT and FLETcHER.—The Elder Brother. 


‘The beauty, that of late was in her flow’r, is now a ruin. 
a UARLES.— Book i., No. ix:, verse § 
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BEAUTY.—He’s something stained 
With grief, that’s beauty’s canker. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 


Shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and bya cloud takes all away. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 3. 


So painted, to make her fair, that no man counts of her beauty. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., scene 1. 


TI mean that her beauty is exquisite, but her favor infinite. 
SHAKSPERE.—lbid. 


Then let her beauty be her wedding-dower. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii., sc. 1. 


Say that upon the altar of her beauty 
You sacrifice your tears, your sighs. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii., sc. 2. 


Is she kind as she is fair ? 
For beauty lives with kindness. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv., sc. 2. 


What, have I ’scaped love-letters in the holiday-time of my beauty. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii., scene 1. 


Thou hast the right arched beauty of the brow that becomes the ship- 
tire. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii., scene 3. 


These black masks 
Proclaim an enshield beauty. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 4. 


Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 
To make thy riches pleasant. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 1. 


The goodness that is cheap in beauty makes beauty brief in goodness. 
SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 


Hath homely age the alluring beauty took 
From my poor cheek ?' 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act ii., scene 1. 
I see the jewel best enamelled 
Will lose his beauty. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 
Since that'my beauty cannot please his eye, 
Pll weep what’s left away, and weeping die. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 
First he did praise my beauty, then my speech. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act iv., scene 2, 
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BEAU1 Y.—"Exceeds her as much in beauty as the first of May doth 
the last of December. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act i., scene 1. 


- Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in the despite of beauty. 


SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 


For beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 
a SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 1. 


On my eyelids shall conjecture hang, 


- To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm. 


SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iv., scene 1. 


Will you then write me a sonnet in praise of my beauty ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act v., scene 2. 
My beauty, though but mean, 


Needs not the painted flourish of your praise. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act ii., scene 1. 


- Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 


Not uttered by base sale of chapmen’s tongues. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


My beauty will be saved by merit! 
O heresy in fair, fit for these days! 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 1. 


Shall I teach you to know ?— 
Ay, my continent of beauty. 
SHAKSPERE.—lIbid. 


Beauty doth varnish age, as if new-born, 


And gives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. 


SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 3. 


Where is a book? 
That I may swear beauty doth beauty lack. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


Have found the ground of study’s excellence 


Without the beauty of a woman’s face. 


SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 


For where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


Such fiery numbers as the prompting eyes 


- Of beauty’s tutors have enriched you with. 


SHAKSPERE.—lIbid. 


TaN light condition in a beauty dark.— 


We need more light to find your meaning out. 
GHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 
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BEAUT Y.—The lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v., sc. 1. 
Look on beauty, 
And you shall see *tis purchased by the weight. 2 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 2. 
The beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. i 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 3. 


For honesty coupled to beauty is to have honey a sauce to sugar. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 3. 


I saw sweet beauty in her face, 
Such as the daughter of Agenor had. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act i., scene 1. 


Praised in every town, a 
Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty sounded. 
SHAKSPERE.—-Taming of the Shrew, Act ii., scene 1. 


What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty, 
As those two eyes become that heavenly face ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew,. Act iv., scene 5. 


BED.—Who goes to bed, and doth not pray, 
Maketh two nights to every day. 
GEORGE HERBERT.—The Temple; Charms and Knots. 


Moss bestrowed 
Must be their bed; their pillow was unsewed. 
SPENSER. —The Fairy Queen, Book vi., chap. iv., stanza 14. 


And spread around the rushes of repose. 
SouTHEY.—Madoc, pt. i., iii. 
BHES.—He turned aside to see the carcase of the lion ; and behold, 
there was a swarm of bees in the carcase. 
JUDGES.—chap. xiv., v. 8; and see DAVIDSoN’s Virgil, 
by Buckley, Georgie iv. 
*Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb in the dead carrion. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., act iv., scene 4. 
(The King to Warwick.) 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest,. Act v., scene 1. (A Song.) 
So work the honey bees ; 
Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. ' 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act i., scene 2. (Canterbury.) 
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BEGGAR.—A beggar begs that never begged before. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard IT., Act v., scene 
(The Duchess to Bolingbroke.) 
Moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pell-mell havock and confusion. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act v., Scene 1. 
(The King to Warwick.) 
“Tam unable,’’ yonder beggar cries, 


_ “To stand or move.”’ If he says true, he lies. 


Dr. DonnE.—Epigram. 
When king Cophetua lov’d the beggar-maid. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Mercutio to Benvolio.) 
BEGINNING.—He has half the deed done, who has made a beginning. 
Horace.—By Smart, Book i., epistle 2. 
When the ancients said that a work begun was half done, they meant 
that we ought to take the utmost pains in every undertaking to make 
a good beginning. 
PoLyBius.—V. 32. (Dr. Ramage, Beautiful Thoughts 
from Greek Authors.) 


_ The mind must be excited to make a beginning. 


SENECA. 


The true beginning of our end. 


SHAKSPERE.—-Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v., sc. 1. 
(Enter Prologue.) A.D. 1600. 


I see the beginning of my end, for I am almost starved. 


MASSINGER.—The Virgin Martyr, Act iii., scene 3. 
(A.D. 1622.) 


Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the 


last. 
Sr. Jonn.—The Revelation, Chapter xxii., verse 13. 


4 Declaring the end from the beginning, and from the ancient times the 


things that are not yet done. ; 
IsatAH, Chapter xlvi., verse 10. 


 BEHEHAVIOR.—1 will teach the children their behaviors. 


SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iv., scene 4. 


What an unweighed behavior hath this Flemish drunkard picked—with 


the devil’s name! . 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii., scene 1. 


| Seeing how much another man isa fool when he dedicates his behaviors 
to love. 


SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene 3. 


384 BEHAVIOR—BELLS. 


BRIA VIOR.—Whom she hath in all outward behaviors seemed ever 


to abhor. ; ry 
SHAKSPERE.— Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 3. — 


All his behaviors did make their retire 2 
To the court of his eye. A 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act ii., scene 1. 


His gait majestical, and his general behavior vain, ridiculous, and thra-— 
sonical. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 1. 


Lest through thy wild behavior I be misconstrued. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii., scene 2. 


The behavior of the country is most mockable at the court. 
SHAKSPERE:—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 2. 


Lest over-eying of his odd behavior. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Induce. 1. 


This young man, for learning and behavior 
Fit for her turn, well read in poetry. 
SHAKSPERE.—T'aming of the Shrew, Act i., scene 2. 


Her affability and bashful modesty, 
Her wondrous qualities and mild behavior. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act ii., scene 1. 
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He was a frantic fool, 
Hiding his bitter jests in blunt behavior. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act iii., scene 2. 


BELIEF .—This would not be believ’d in Venice, though I should 
sware I saw’t. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Lodovico to Othello.) 


And, to be King, 
Stands not within the prospect of belief. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 3. 
(Macbeth to the Witches.) 


I'll believe both ; 
And what does else want credit, come to me, 
And Ill be sworn ’tis true. ’ 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Sebastian to Alonso.) 


BELLS.—Silence that dreadful bell, . 
It frights the Isle from her propriety. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 3. 
Moy a after the affray between Cassio and Mon- 
ano. 
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| BELLS.—That all- softening, over notweniig knell, 
The tocsin of the soul—the dinner bell, 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto v., stanza 49. 


There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 

How soft the music of those v illage bells, 

ae at intervals upon the ear 

In cadence sweet, now dying all away. 
CowPEr.—The Task, Book vi., line 1. 


“Those evening bells ! those evening bells ! 
_ How many a tale their music tells, 
_ Of youth, and home, and that sweet time, 
- When last I heard their soothing chime ! 
Tom Moore. —Vol. iv. .» page 157. 


_ BEND,—Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With ’bated breath, and w hispering humbleness, 
_ Say this? 


SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 
(Shylock to Antonio.) 


_ BENEVOLENCE.—The lessons of prudence have charms, 
_ _ And slighted may lead to distress ; 

_ But the man whom benevolence war ms 
-__ Is an angel who lives but to bless. 
g BLOOMFIELD.—The Banks of the Wye. 


_ BENT.—They fool me to the top of my bent. 
a SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 
es (The Prince to Polonius. ) 


a _ BEST. —Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. 
: Dr. Youna. —Night ii., line 91. 


BETTER. —A better man than his father. 
SMART’S HorAcE.—Book i., ode 15. 


‘The better part of valor is discretion ; in the which better part I have — 
saved my life. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act v., scene 4. 
(Falstaff, after he had fallen down as if dead. ) 
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. say 


4 Poor Jack, farewell ! 
st could have better spared a better man. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act v., scene 4. 
(Prince Henry, who supposed him dead. ) 


BIBLE. uve sacred volume claimed por hearts alone, 
_ Which taught the way to glory and to God. 
: Anonymous.—Collet’s Rel. of Lit. 20, 
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386 BIBLE—BIRDS. 


BIBLE.—Whence but from Heaven, could men unskill’d in arts, 
In several ages born, in several parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths ? or how, or why 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 
DrypENn.—Religio Laici, line 140. 


Then for the style, majestic and divine, 
It speaks no less than God in every line ; 


~ Commanding words ; whose force is still the same 


As the first fiat that produced our frame. 
DrybDEN.—Ibid, line 152. 

Every leaf is a spacious plain; every link a flowing brook ; every period 

a lofty mountain. 

Hervey.—Descant upon Creation. 

Within that awful volume lies 

The Mystery of Mysteries ! 

Happiest they of human race, 

To whom God has granted grace 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch and force the way ; 

And better had they ne’er been born, 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 
Scorr.—The Monastery, chap. xil. 


Here there is milk for babes, whilst there is manna for Angels; truth 
ae ee the mind of a peasant, truth soaring beyond the reach of a. 
eraph. 
Rev. Hueu STowE.u.—Lecture at Exeter Hall, 28th 
November, 1854. 
O may my understanding ever read 
This glorious volume, which thy wisdom made. 
Dr. YounG.—The Last Day, Book ii., line 331. 


Carries her Bible tuck’d beneath his arm, 

And hides his hands to keep his fingers warm. 
CowpeEr.—Truth, line 147. 

And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes, 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
CowPpErR.—Truth, line 329. 


BIBO.—When Bibo thought fit from the world to retreat. 
PRIoR.—Bibo and Charon. 


BIRDS.—A bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which hate ; 
wings shall tell the matter. 
ECCLESIASTES, chapter x., verse 20. 


Forewarn’d, if little bird their pranks behold, 
*T will whisper in her ear, and all the scene unfold. 
. SHENSTONE.—-The Schoolmistress, verse 17. 
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BIRDS.—A little bird in the air whispered the secret. 


LONGFELLOW.—The Spanish Student, Act iii., scene 5. 


There are no birds in last year’s nest ! 


pee he eae tei Poems. (It is not always 
ay. 
BIRTH-DA Y.—Pleas’d to look forward, pleas’d to look behind, 
And count each birth-day with a grateful mind. 
PoPE.—2d Epistle to Book ii. of Horace, line 314. 


Is that a birth-day ? ’tis alas! too clear, 
*Tis but the funeral of the former year. 
Popre.—To Mrs. M. B., on her birth-day. 


BLACKGUARD.—That each pull’d different ways with many an oath. 
** Arcades ambo,”’ 7d est—blackguards both. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iv., stanza 93. 


BLASPHEMY .—Let not our streets with blasphemies resound, 
Nor lewdness whisper where the laws can reach. 
Dr. Youne.—On the Public Situation of the Kingdom, 
line 28. 
And vows he would as soon read blasphemy. 
Horace W ALPOLE.—Letter to Mason, July 5. 


BLAST.—His rage, not his love, in that frenzy is shown, 
And the blast that blows loudest is soon overblown. 
SMOLLETT.—Song, verse 1. 
Sideral blast, 
Vapor and mist, and exhalation hot, 


_ Corrupt and pestilent. 


Mittron.—Paradise Lost, Book x. 


BLAZON.—Nor fiorid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto i., stanza 3. 


BLEMISH.—In nature there’s no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be called deform’d but the unkind. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Antonio musing.) 


 BLESSED.—Who breathes must suffer, and who thinks must mourn ; 


And he alone is blessed who ne’er was born. 
PrrIoR.—Solomon on the Vanity of the World. 
(Book iii., line 240.) 


 BLESSINGS.—With hearts resolved, and hands prepared, 
The blessings they enjoy to guard. 


SMOLLETT.—Leven Water, last lines. 
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388 BLESSINGS—BLOOD. 


BLESSIN GS.— Give thee my blessing? No, Ili ne’er 
Give thee my blessing; I’ll see thee hang’d first ; 
It shall ne’er be said I gave thee my blessing. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Knight of the Pestle, 
Act i., scene 4. 


A cornucopia of blessings. 
DE Quincey.—The Incognito. 


BLEST.—Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d, 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail ; 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 
GoLpsmMitH.—The Traveller, line 13. 


BLIND.—1 can no more believe old Homer blind, 
Than those who say the sun hath never shined ; 
The age wherein he lived was dark; but He 
Could not want sight who taught the world to see. 
DENHAM.—Progress of Learning, line 41. 
BLISS.—We loathe what none are left to share: 
Even bliss—-’twere woe alone to bear. 
Byron.—The Giaour. 


On you be every bliss; and every day, 
In home-felt joys delighted, roll away, 
Yourselves, your wives, your long-descending race, 
May every God enrich with every grace. 
PopE.—The Odyssey, Book xiii., line 56. 


BLOCK HEAD,.—Why, you metaphorical blockhead, why could you 
not say so at first ? 
MurpHy.—The Apprentice, Act i. 


BLOOD.—Thoughts that would thick my blood. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 
(Polixenes to Leontes.) 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
PopE.—Kssay on Man, Hpi. iv., line 215. 
What bloody man is that ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 2. . 
(Duncan meeting a bleeding soldier.) 
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_ BLOOD.—As fall the dews on quenchless sands, 
_ Blood only serves to wash ambition’s hands. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto ix., stanza 59. 


By the blood of the scratches. 

. REYNOLDs.—The Dramatist, Act iii., scene 1. 
:. The strongest oats are straw 

To the fire i’ the blood. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act iv., scene 1. 


Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood, 
Advise me. 


SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii., scene 1. 


Stands at a guard with envy; scarce confesses 
That his blood flows. 
SHAKSPERE.— Measure for Measure, Act i., scene 3. 


A man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act i., scene 4. 


The resolute acting of your blood 
Could have attained the effect of your own purpose. 
_ SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 1. 


Tl to my brother : 
_ Though he hath ‘fallen by prompture of the blood. 
z SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 4. 


In the heat of blood, 
And lack of tempered judgment afterward. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 


And all the conduits of my blood froze up. 
. SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act v., scene 1. 


BLOOM.—O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom move, 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 
GRAY.—Progress of Poesy, Stanza 3. 


Venus herself had breathed upon her son graceful looks, and the radiant 
bloom of youth, and breathed a sprightly lustre on his eyes. 
Vircit.—The Atneid, Book i., line 590. (Davidson.) 


_ Her bloom was like the springing flower, 
That sips the silver dew ; 
The rose was budded in her cheek, 
Just opening to the view. 
Ma.uet.—Margaret’s Ghost, 3 Percy Rel., page 393. 


 BLOSSOMS.—Sott infant blossoms their chaste odors pay, 
And roses blush their fragrant lives away. Ry 
GarRTH.—The Dispensary, Canto vi., line 226. .- 


** 
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BLOSSOMS.—But, undisturbed, they loiter life away, 
So wither green, and blossom in decay. 


GartH.—The Dispensary, Canto i., line 138. 


BLOT.—Poets lose half the praise they should have got, 
Could it be known what they discreetly blot. 


W ALLER.—-On Roscommon’s-Trans., De Art. Poetica. 
— Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 


The last and greatest art, the art to blot. 
Poprr.—To Augustus, Epistle i., line 280. 


Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which, dying, he could wish to blot. 


LYTTLETON.—Prologue to Thomson’s Coriolagus, Line 23. 


No song 
Of mine, from youth to age, has left a stain 
I would blot out. 


Bow.eEs.—Barnwell Hill, Part v., line 218. 


It is a consolation that from youth to age, I have found no line I wished 
to blot, or departed a moment from the severer taste which I imbibed 
from the simplest and purest models of classical composition. 

Bow LEs.— Advertisement to St. John in Patmos. 


I will excuse your blots upon paper, because they are the only blots 


that you ever did or ever will make. 


Swirr.—To Queensbury, 20th March, 1733. 


BLOW.—1 was most ready to return a blow, 

And would not brook at all this sort of thing, 

In my hot youth, when George the Third was king. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto i., stanza 212. 

BLUSH.— I will go wash ; 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 

Whether I blush or no. 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act i., scene 9. 

(To his Generals.) 


The rising blushes, which her check o’erspread, 
Are opening roses in the lily’s bed. 
Gay.—Dione, Act ii., scene 3. 


The man that blushes, is not quite a brute. 
Dr. YounGc.—Night vii., line 496. 


Proceed, my son! this youthful shame expel; 
An honest business never blush to tell. 
Popr.—The Odyssey, Book iii., line 19. 


_In morals blameless, as in manners meek, 
He knew no wish that he might blush to speak. 


CowPER.—To the Memory of Dr. Lloyd, line 11. 


BLUSH. 391 


 S#SLUSH.—If blush thou must, then blush thou through 
- A lawn; that thou may’st look 
As purest pearls, or pebbles do, 


_ . When peeping through a brook. 
* “arate om Hesperides; to Julia, No. 70, Amatory 
es. 


Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iv., scene 1. 


~ Tshould blush, I know, 
_ To be o’erheard, and taken napping so. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 3. 


Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 
; SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii., scene 6. 


With safety of a pure blush thou mayst in honor come off again. 
3 SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 2. 


I doubt not then but innocence shall make 

False accusation blush. 

SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act ili., scéne 2. 
e Thy cheeks 

Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our roses. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI1., Act ii., scene 4. 


Ne’er returneth 


a ‘To blush and beautify the cheek again. 
=> SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act iii., scene 2. 


Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity ! 
a SHAKSPERE.—Richard II]., Act i., scene 2. 


* If you can blush and cry “ guilty,’ cardinal, 
You'll show a little honesty. - 
: SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iii., scene 2. 


If I blush, 


Tt is to see a nobleman want manners. 
= SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


Bid the cheek be ready with a blush 


Modest as morning. 
be SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act i., scene 3: 
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She does so blush, and fetches her wind so short. se 
a SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iii., scene 2. 


4 


- Come, come, 
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bas . 


what need you blush ? shame’s a baby. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


. 
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BLUSH.— It is a part 
That I shall blush in acting. 4 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act ii., scene 2. 


Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap! 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act iv., scene 3. 
Such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 


O, shame! where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, 
If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


BLUSHED,.—We griev’d, we sigh’d, we wept; we never blush’d 
before. 
CowLEy.—A Discourse by way of Vision, concerning 
Cromwell; the last line of the seventh verse of the 
rapture beginning ‘‘ Curst be the man.”’ 
Ne’er blush’d unless, in spreading vice’s snares, 
She blunder’d on some virtue unawares. 
CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 137. 
BOAST.—Such is the Patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. © 
GOLDSsMITH.-—-The Traveller, line 73. 
*Tis mighty easy o’er a glass of wine 
On vain refinements vainly to refine, 
To laugh at poverty in plenty’s reign, 
To boast of apathy when out of pain. 
CHURCHILL.—The Farewell, line 47. 


Where boasting ends, there dignity begins. 

Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 509. 
BOISTEROUS.—’Tis a boisterous and a cruel style, 
A style for challengers. 

SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iv., scene 3. 


BOLD.—Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful. 
SHAKSPERE.—- Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 1, 
I know not by what power I am made bold, 
Nor how it may concern my modesty. 
SHAKSPERE.- -Midsummer Night’s Dream, Acti., scene 1. 
Had you been as wise as bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgment old. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii. » scene 7. 


May I be so bold to know the cause of your coming ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act ii., scene 1. 


= - BOLD—BOOK. 


BOLD. _The trust I have is in mine innocence, 
_ And therefore am I bold and resolute. 
i SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act iv., scene 4. 


EO, *tis a parlous boy ; 
a Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable. 
j SHAKSPERE.— Richard III., Act iii., scene 1. 


_ Eyes, that so long hath slept upon 
This bold bad man. 
; SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act ii., scene 2. 


4 I think we are too bold upon your rest. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Czesar, Act ii., scene 1. 


TH make so bold to call, 
_ For ’tis my limited service. 
SHAKSPERE.—Maebeth, Act ii., scene 3. 


; aN bold one, that dare look on that 


Bey nich might appal the devil. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. 


BOND. —I’ll have my bond; I will not hear thee speak ; 
sui Pye my bond; and therefore speak no more. 


- os (Shylock to Antonio.) 
is it so nominated in the bond ? 


(Shylock to Portia.) 


All bond and privilege of nature break. 
é SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act v., scene 3. 


7 oe. (The General to Virginia and others. ) 


Me 


he BONDSMEN.—Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not 
Bate would be free, themselves must strike the blow ! 
Byron. —Childe Harold, Canto ii., stanza 76. 


BONES. —Huge Ammonites and the first bones of time. 
TENNYSON.—-The Princess, p. 2. 


ON FIRES. —1. The news, Rogero ? 


Nothing but bonfires. . 
5 SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act v., scene 2. 


(One Gentleman to another.) 


BOOK .—'Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print ; 
A | book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t. 
‘BYRON. —English Bards, line 51. 


N 6 twice a twelvemonth, you appear in print, 
And when it comes, the court see nothing in’t. 
: POPE. —Epilo. to Sat. Dialogue i, line 1. 


sa 


- 


SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 3. 


SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 
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394 BOOK. 


BOOK.— She’s a book 
To be with care perus’d. 
Beaumont and FLETCHER.—The Lover’s Progress, 
Act v., scene 3. 
A good book is a precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 
MiLttTon.—Areopagitica. 
The style which makes books live. 
Jas. BRowneE, LL.D., Biog. of Leibnitz. 


= 


The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone ; 
I wish to have none other books 
To read or look upon. 
Anonymous.—A praise of his Lady.—(Gilfillan’s Speci- 
mens, Vol. I., page 132.) 


My only books were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me. 
Tom Moorre.—The Time I’ve Lost in Wooing, Vol. II1., 
page 342. 
No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character, 
Removed far from our human sight, 
But if we steadfast look, 
We shall discern 
In it as in some holy book, 
How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 
HABINGTON.—Nox nocti, etc., verse 4. 


Here, in the country, my books are my sole occupation; books my sure 
solace, and refuge from frivolous cares. Books the calmers, as well — 
as the instruction of the mind. ; 

Mrs. INCHBELD ole Marry or not to Marry, Act ii., 
scene 2. 


Come my best friends, my books! and lead me on. 
CowLEey.—The Motto, line 25. 


Sir, he hath never fed of the dainties that are bred in a book. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 2. 


Books, dear books, 
Have been, and are my comforts; morn and night, 
Adversity, prosperity, at home, 
Abroad, health, sickness—good or ill report, 

The same firm friends; the same refreshment rich, 
And source of consolation. 
Dr. Dopp.—-Thoughts in Prison, Third Week: 

Puiny, Junior.—Hpistle i., line 8. 
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es a OOK.—Shall we not believe books in print ? 
a BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Night Walker, Act iii., 
scene 4. 


Books cannot always please, however good ; 
_ Minds are not ever craving for their food. 
CRABBE. —The Borough, Letter 24. 


~ Deeper than did ever plummet sound I’ll drown my book. - 
“a SHAKSPERE,—Tempest, Act v., scene 1. 


Ona Tove-book pray for my success ?— 
_ Upon some book I love I’ll pray for thee. 
SHAKSPERE.—T wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 1. 


oa} had rather than forty shillings I had my Book of Songs ised Sonnets 
here. 
E SHAKSPERE. —Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 1. 


: - You have not the Book of Riddles about you, have you ? 
SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 


Sy it, K Reep a gamester from the dice, and_a good student from his book. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii., scene 1. 


-PEEP.—Where are you? I troth she’s in love with me,as I 
7A “taney ; the roguish one’s playing bo-beep. 
RiLey’s PLAautus.—The Rudens, Vol. ii., Act ii., se. 7. 


E oth Horace and Virgil mention the game of hiding or ‘scctecon as a fanarite one 
the girls of their day. —RILEY. Supra, in notis.) 


“Roots. —Proteus. Nay, give me not the boots. 
E meant. No, I will not, for it boots thee not. 
SHAKSPERE. —Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 1. 


ORN. —I was born, sir, when the crab was ascending, and all my 


sf -aifairs go backward. 
. CoNGREVE.—Love for Love, Act ii., scene 1. 


B fo orn in a cellar, and living in a garret. 
Footre.—The Author, Act ii. 


E Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 
ay -romoted thence to deck her mistress’ head. 
_ Byron.—A Sketch, line 1. 


Born in thy house, and in thy service bred, 
2 urs’d i in thy arms, and at thy table fed. 
CHURCHILL.—The Candidate. 


Born not for ourselves, but for our friends, 
oO country, and our glory. - 
- a os RANDOLPH.—The Muses’ Looking-glass, Act iii., scene 1. 


q e s borfi to other things. 2 
My _ TENNYSON. —In Memoriam, CXTXs, verse 3. . .- 


> 
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BORN.—Born of one mother in one happy mold, 
Born at one burden in one happy morn. 
SPENCER.—Faerie Queen, Book IV., canto ii., stanza 41. 


BORROW.—Who borrow much, then fairly make it known 
And damn it with «mpro vements not their own. 
Dr. Youne.—Love of Fame, Sat. iii., line 23. 


The borrow’d Majesty of England. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act i., scene 1. 
(Chatillon to the King. ) 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be: 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
“SHAKSPERE. —Hamlet, Acti., sc. 3. (Polonius to Laertes.) 


Borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 
CicEkRO.—To Atticus, Verse 1. 


BOSOM.—My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act v., scene 1. 
(Romeo to himself.) 


I feel not 
This deity in my bosom. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act ii., scene 1. 


My bosom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee till thy wound be thoroughly healed. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 2. 


Shall be delivered 
Even in the milk-white bosom of thy love. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii., scene 1. 


Go to your bosom ; 
Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 2. 


Your desert speaks loud ; and I should wrong it, 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosom. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 


In her bosom I'll unclasp my heart 
And take her hearing prisoner. 


SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act i., scene " 


This man hath bewitched the bosom of my child. - 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act i. 3 SCs 


Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie, 
Kmptying our bosoms of their counselsweet. > 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid 


~ 
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_ BOSOM.—One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; 
_ One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act ii., se. 2. 


ie: Two bosoms interchained with an oath ; 
_ So then two bosoms and a single troth. 
=n SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 


4  BOUNDS.—Who shut up the sea with doors, and said, Hitherto shalt 

- thou come, but no further; and here shall thy proud waves be 

stayed. ; 
Jos, chapter xxxviii., ‘verses 8-11. 


Thou hast set them their bounds, which they shall not pass: neither 
turn again to cover the earth. 
E- PSALM Civ., verse 9. 


_ Fear ye not me? Will ye not tremble at my presence? which have 
_ placed the sand for the bound of the sea. 
ee JEREMIAH, chapter v., verse 22. 
_ The firsté Mover of the cause above, 
_ When he first made the fairé chain of love, 
- Great was th’ effect, and high was his intent ; 
Well wist he why, and what thereof he meant ; 
_ For with that fairé chain of love he bond 
_ The fire, the air, the water, and the lond 
_ In certain bondés, that they may not flee. 
: CHAUCER.—The Knight’s Tale, line 2989. 


’ BOUNTIES.—And can eternity belong to me, 
Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 
: Dr. Youne.—Night i., line 64. 


BO UNTY.—My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
love as deep, the more | give to thee 
_ The more I have, for both are infinite. 


: 


SHAKSPERE.—-Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Juliet to Romeo.) 


FOur bounty, like a drop of water, disappears, when diffus’d too widely. 
GoLpsmitH.—The Good-natured Man, Act iii. 


~BOWL.—Around whose lips ivy twines on high. 
—-" Bank’s THEOCRITUS.—Idyll i., verse 29. 


din this bowl, where wanton ivy twines, 

| swelling clusters bend the curling vines, 
‘Four figures rising from their work appear, 
The various seasons of the rolling year. 

- (ae Porge.—Pastoral, Spring, line 35. 


~_ 


’ 
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BOX ES.—And about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act v., scene 1. 
(Romeo solus.) 


BOY.—I was the boy for bewitching ’em. ¥ 
KenngEY.—A Song in the Opera of Matrimony, Act ii., 
scene 1. 


Ah! happy years ! once more, who would not be a boy ? 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto ii., stanza 23. 


Yet who would be a boy, a girl, again ? 
JAMES MONTGOMERY.—The Pelican Island, Canto 7. 


BRAIN.—The times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Macbeth, at sight of Banquo’s ghost.) 


O rare 
The headpiece, if but brains were there. 
PHADRUS.—Book i., Fable 7. 


Thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and. volume of my brain, 
Unmix’d with baser matter. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. . 
(Hamlet, obedient to his father’s command.) 


An excellent scholar: One that hath a head fill’d with calves’ brains 
without any sage in them. 
WEBSTER.—The White Devil, Act i., scene 1. 


Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your dull ass will not mend 
his pace with beating. : : 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. (First Clown to 
the second Clown.) 


BRA V E.—How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
CoLLINns.—Ode written in 1746. 


Brav’d in mine own house with a skein of thread ! 


_ SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Petruchio to the Tailor.) 


BREACH.—Once more unto the breach, dear friends, on a 
Or close the wall up with our English dead! nr artaeags 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act lii., scene 1. fe 

(The King and his army before Harfieur.) ; 
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5 3 
4 BREAD.—Cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find it after 
1 many days. 

A ECCLESIASTES, chapter xi., verse 1. 

_ Thou shalt by trial know what bitter fare 

Is others’ bread ;—how hard the path to go 

E Upward and downward by another’s stair. 

a DANTE.— Paradiso, Canto xvii., line 58. (Wright.) 

_ BREAD AND SALT.—Nor there will weary stranger halt, 


To bless the sacred ‘‘ bread and salt.’” 
Byron.—The Giaour. 


Why dost thou shun the salt ? that sacred pledge, 
Which once partaken blunts the sabre’s edge, 
Makes e’en contending tribes in peace unite, 
And hated hosts seem brethren to the sight. 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto ii., part iv.; and see the 
book of Numbers, Chap. xviii., verse 19, and the notes 
there to Doyley and Mant’s Bible. 


| BREAKFAST—1. ls breakfast ready, mine host? 
© 2. Itis, my little Hebrew. 
‘ANONYMOUS.—The Merry Devil of Edmonton. Last sc. 


Then to breakfast with what appetite you have. 
4 SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iii., scene 2. 
(The King to his Lords, but frowning at Wolsey.) 


: 7. Their breakfast so warm, to be sure they did eat, 
A custom in travellers mighty discreet. 
Prior.—Downhall, a ballad. 
BRIEF.—Brief, boy, brief! 
FLETCHER.—The Woman Hater, Act 1., scene 2. 
We must be brief when traitors brave the field. 
; SHAKSPERE.— Richard III., Act iv., scene 3. 
(Richard to Ratcliffe.) 


1. ’Tis brief, my lord, 

— 2, As woman’s love. 

ie SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Hamlet and Ophelia at the Play.) 

Brevity is the soul of wit. 

4 SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Polonius to the King and Queen.) 


 BRIGHT.—All that’s bright must fade,— 
_-'‘The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest. 
Tom Moors.—-National Airs (Indian), Vol. iv., p. 153. 
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BRITAIN.—But Britain, changeful as a child at play, 

Now calls in princes, and now turns away ; 

Now Whig, now Tory, what we lov’d we hate ; 

Now all for pleasure, now for Church or State ; 

Now for Prerogative, and now for Laws; 

Effects unhappy ! from a noble cause. 
PopE.—To Augustus, Epi. f., line 155. 

BROOKS.—Such brooks are welcome to me that o’erflow such liquor. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii., scene 2. 

(Falstaff’s play on the name of Master Brooks.) 


BRUTUS.—Brutus is an honorable man, 
So are they all, all honorable men. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Mark Antony’s oration on Ceesar’s death.) 


BUBBLES.—Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Popr.—Kssay on Man, Epi. iii., line 19. 
For what are men who grasp at praise sublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid stream of time, 
That rise and fall, that swell and are no more, 
Born and forgot, ten thousand in an hour. 
Dr. YounG.—Love of Fame, Sat. ii., line 285. ie 
The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them. 
SHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act i., scene 3. te 
(Banquo to Macbeth when the Witches vanished.) 


BUCK.—A buck of the first head. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Sir Nathaniel to Holofernes.) 


BUILDING.—Which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not 
down first and counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to — 
finish it ? 

Lest haply, after he hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish ~ 
it, all that behold it begin to mock him. 

Saying, this man began to build, and was not able to finish. + 

St. LuKE, Chap. xiv., verses 28, 29, 30. 


When we mean to build, 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection: 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices; or, at least, desist — 
To build at all? ines 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act i., scene 3. (Lord. Bar- 

dolph urging caution before hazarding a battle.) 
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4 BUILDIN G.—Or what king, going to make war against another 
king, sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether he be able 
__- with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
__~ thousand ?—St. Luks, chap. xiv., verse 31. : 
es Much more, in this great work, 

_ (Which is, almost, to pluck a kingdom down 
=~ And set another up,) should we survey 
The plot of situation, and the model ; 
_ Consent upon a sure foundation ; 
a surveyors ; know our own estate, 
_ How able such a work to undergo, 
To weigh against his opposite ; or else, 
_ We fortify in paper, and in figures, 
Using the names of men instead of men ; 
Like one that draws the model of a house 
_ Beyond his power to build it; who, half through, 
Gives o’er, and leaves his part-created cost 
- A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 
~ And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny. 
. SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act i., scene 3. 
Pe 2 (Lord Bardolph.) 
~ The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, 
_ Provides a home from which to run away. 
-_ _ Dr. Younec.—Love of Fame, line 163. 
_ Too low they build who build beneath the stars. 
r Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 215. 


af 

~ BULLET.—The bullet has its billet. 

= Oxp Pray ; Scorr.—Count Robert of Paris, chap. xxv. 
- BURKE.—Oft have I wonder’d that on Trish ground 

_ No poisonous reptiles ever yet were found : 

~ Reveal’d the secret stands of Nature’s work ; 


~ She saved her venom to create a BURKE. 
7 i WARREN Hastincs.—An epigram produced by him when 


hj writhing under the agony of ‘a protracted prosecution. 
; (Encycl. Brit., Vol. xi., p. 164; 7th edition.) 


Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
- We scarcely can praise it, or blame it, too much ; 

- Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Ee GotpsmitH.—Retaliation, line 29. 


e 


~ One large of soul, of genius unconfined, _ 
- Born to delight, instruct, and mend mankind ; 
- Burke! in whose breast a Roman ardor glow’d ; 
Whose copious tone with Grecian richness flow’d ; 
Well hast thou found, if such thy country’s doom, 
_ A timely refuge in the sheltering tomb.—CaNNninG.—New Morality. 


402 BURKE—BUSY. 


BURKE.—He was not for himself design’d, 

But born to be of use to all mankind. 
Lucan.—Rowe’s Transl., Book ii., line 592. 

Born, not for myself, my Lord, but for mankind. ; 
BEAUMONT and F'.—The Honest Man’s Fortune, Act iv., 

scene 2. 

Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 

For a patriot too cool: for a drudge disobedient ; 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
GoLpsM1TH.—Retaliation, line 37. 


BURN.—One fire burns out another’s burning. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 2. 
(Benvolio to Romeo.) 


And one scold makes another cease. 
RoweE.—On a Simile of Pope’s. 


Come, we burn daylight. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 4. 
(Mercutio to Romeo.) 


BUSINESS.—I am going to parliament ; 
You understand this bag: if you have any business 
Depending there, be short and let me hear it— 
And pay your fees. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Little French Lawyer, 
Act i., scene 1. 
He that attends to his interior self, 
That has a heart, and keeps it ; has a mind 
That hungers, and supplies it ; and who seeks 
A social, not a dissipated life, 
Has business. 
CowPER.—The Garden, line 373. 
BUSY.—In the busy haunts of men, 
In the still and shadowy glen. 
Mrs. HEmMans.—Tale of the Secret Tribunal. 
And shunned the busy haunts of men. 
Homer.—The Iliad of the Earl of Derby, Book vi. line 240; 
and ‘the busy hum of men” in the 10th Book, line 16, 
We talk here in the public haunt of men. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and J uliet, Act iii:, scene 1. 
(Benvolio to Mercutio.) 
Tower’d cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men. 
Mitton.—L’ Allegro, line 118. 
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_ BUTTER.—’Twas her brother that in pure kindness to his horse 
_ butter’d his hay. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act ii., scene 4. 
(The Fool to Lear. ) 


For now I fear it will be said, 
No butter sticks upon his br ead. 
Swirr.—Pastoral Dialogue. 


E BUTTERFLY.—Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel ? 
__ Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ! 
‘Pore.—BHpi. to Arbuthnot, line 305. 


Ocean into tempest wrought, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly. 
Dr. Youn. —Night i., line 153. 


BY.—By and by is easily said. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Hamlet to his Friends.) 


_ Let by-gones be by-gones. 

OLD SAYING. 

Let the past be past. 

Homer.—The Iliad of Lord Derby, Book xvi., line 72. 

Let us not burden our remembrances with 

_ A heaviness that’s gone. 

SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act v., scene 1. 
(Prospero to Alonzo.) 


4 CABIN *D.—But now, I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 

a To saucy doubts and fears. 

SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Macbeth to First Murderer. ) 


| CHSAR.—Cesar with a senate at his heels. 
Porre.—Essay on Man, Epi. iv., line 258. 


As for Cesar, 

_ Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 

SHAKSPERE. —Antony and Cleopatra, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Enobarbus to Agrippa.) 


What tributaries follow him to Rome, 
ee = To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 
. SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 1. 
(Marcellus to Citizens.) 


~ Imperial Cesar, dead, and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away ; 

-O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

y Should patch a wall, to expel the winter’s flaw ! oe 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. (To Horatio.) 
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CASAR.—How like a deer stricken by many princes, 
Dost thou here lie. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Mark Antony lamenting over Cesar.) 
CAK HS.—Dost thou think because thou art virtuous, 
There shall be no more cakes and ale ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night; Act ii., scene 3. 
(Sir Toby to the Clown.) 


You cannot eat your cake and have it. 
PLavutTus.—Trinummus, Act ii., scene 4. 


CALA MITIES.—Since, with an equal weight on all, 
Calamities domestic fall. ; 4 
WHEELWRIGHT’S Pindar, Ist Nemean Ode, line 78. 


CALEDONIA.—O Caledonia ! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires! what mortal hand, 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 
Scorr.—Last Minstrel, Canto vi., stanza 2. 


CALM.—How calm, how beautiful, comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone. 
Tom Moore.—The Fire Worshippers. 


The winds are out of breath. 
DrypdEN.—Astrea Redux, line 224. 


The holy calm that leads to heavenly musing. 
RopGERSs.—Human Life, page 83, edition 1834. 


1. See me, how calm I am. 
2. Ay, People are generally calm at the misfortunes of others. 
GOLDSMITH.—She Stoops to Conquer. 


CALUMNY.—Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt 
not escape calumny. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Hamlet to Ophelia). 


Virtue itself escapes not calumnious strokes. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid., Act i., scene 3. (Laertes.) 


CANDLE.—1. How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed ina naughty world. 
2. When the moon shone we did not see the candle 4 
So doth the greater glory dim the less. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act v., scene 1.. 
(Portia and Nerissa.) 
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- CANDLE. —He that adds anything to you, ’tis done 
Wi; - Like his that lights a candle . the rinks 
FLETCHER.—To Sir Walter Aston, line 19. 
= BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Vol. ii. , page 13. 
r if Dr. Youne.—Love of Fame, Sat. 7, line 98. 


~ CANDOR.—Unto the end shall charity endure, 
_ And candor hide those faults it cannot cure. 
CHURCHILL.—The Apology. 


CANKER. —That which the palmer-worm hath left, hath the locust 
eaten; and that which the locust hath left, hath the canker- -worm 
— eaten; and that which the canker-worm hath left, hath the cater- 

pillar eaten. 

‘a JOEL, chapter i., verse 4. 


In the sw eae bud 
The eating canker dwells. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 1. 
(Proteus to Valentine.) 


- Now will canker sorrow eat my bud. 
> SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 4. (Constance.) 


_ 
a 


7 
“ 


e Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds. 


ag SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act ii., sc. 3. « 
s (Titania. ) i 
; She never told her love, < 
~ But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, a 
Feed on her damask cheek. : 


SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act ii., scene 4. (Viola.) 


- Loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
SHAKSPERE.—Sonnet 35. 


So far from sounding and discovery 
_ As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 
_ Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 1. 
(Montagu to Benvolio.) 


; The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye, 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

- Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

p When summer’s breath their masked bud discloses. 
SHAKSPERE.—Sonnet 54. 


aT had rather be a canker in a hedge than a rose in his grace. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act i., scene ae 


(Don John of his Brother.) 
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CANKER.—Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ? 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VL., Act ii., scene 4. 
(Plantagenet.) 
And but he’s something stain’d 
With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou might’st call him 
A goodly person.—SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 
(Prospero to Miranda.) 
As killing as the canker to the rose. 
Miuron.—Lycidas, line 45. 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclos’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 3. (Laertes.) 


CANNONADE.—HE’en the whole world, blockheads and men of letters, 
Enjoy a cannonade upon their betters. 
Dr. Woxcort.—The Romish Priest, a Tale. 


Many saints have been canonized who ought to have been cannonaded. — 
Cotron.—Lacon ; or, Many Things in a Few Words. 


CANOPIED.--1 know a bank 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine. 

SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act ii., sc. 2. 
Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the glade. 

GrRay.—Ode on Spring, stanza ii., line 3. 


CANTANK EROUS.—Well, now, that’s mighty provoking! But I - 
hope, Mr. Faulkland, as there are three of us come on purpose for the 
game, you won’t be so cantankerous as to spoil the party by sitting 
out. —SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act v., scene 3. 

[The same word will be found in “‘The Waterman,” by Dispry, Act ii., scene 3.] 


CANVAS.—LELY on animated canvas stole 
The sleepy eye, that spoke the melting soul. . : 
PopE.—To Augustus, Epi. i., line 149. . 
Heaven speed the canvas, gallantly unfurl’d, 
To furnish and accommodate a world, 
To give the pole the produce of the sun, 
And knit the unsocial climates into one! 
CowPer.—Charity, line 123. 


CAP.—Prtr. Why, this was moulded on a porringer 5 
A velvet dish; fye, fye! °Tis lewd and filthy; 
Why, ’tis a cockle or a walnut shell, . 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap; 
Away with it, come, let me have a bigger. 
Karte. I’ll have no bigger ; this doth fit the time, 
And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. ‘ 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act iv., scene 3. 
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_ CAPTIV ATE.—Seek to delight, that they may mend mankind, 
_ And, while they captivate, inform the mind. 

es CowPeEr.—Hope, line 758. 
_ CARCANET.—Say, that I lingered with you at your shop, 
_ To see the making of her carcanet, 
_ And that to-morrow you will bring it home. 

: SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act iii., scene 1. 
_ In Harrington’s Orlando Furioso, we have— 
_- About his neck a carknet rich he ware. 

KNIGHT’s SHAKSPERE.—Supra. 


 CARE.WCare keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 3. 
; (Friar Lawrence.) See THEocriTUs, Idylls 21, line 5. 
Tam sure care’s an enemy to life. 
SHAKSPERE.—T welfth Night, Act i., scene 3. 
(Sir Toby to Maria.) 
~ (Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 


And every grin so merry draws one out. 
Dr. Woxicot.—Ode XV., Vol. IL., Edition 1794. 


r - Thave done nothing but in care of thee, 
Of thee, my dear one. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 


ee Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man take care for himself. 
ts SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act v., scene 1. . 


_ I thank thee for thine honest care ; 
Which to requite, command me while I live. a 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., sc. ‘A: 


The great care of goods at random left 
Drew me from embracements of my spouse. , 
; SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act i., scene be 


— When I am dull with care and melancholy, 
_ Lightens my humor with his merry jests. 
5 SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act i., scene 2. 


Poor fool, it keeps on the windy side of care. , 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., set. 


What though care killed a cat, thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill 
care. 
. SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act v., scene 1. 
4 


Dost thou think I care for a satire or an epigram? _ 
cy SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing. Act v., scene A. 


By the world, I would not care a pin. 
a ¥ : SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene a 


408 CARE—CARNAGE. 


CAREH.—Great reason; for past cure is still past care. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 


They lose it that do buy it with much care. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. 


What care I for words? yet words do well 
When he that speaks them pleases. it 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 5. 


Her care should be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legged stool. 
: aie : 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act i., scene 1. 


I do care for something; but in my conscience, sir, I do not care for you. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 1. 


Keep good quarter and good care to-night. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act v., scene 5. 


Things past redress are now with me past care. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 3. 


To drive away the heavy thought of care. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard IT., Act ilil., scene 4. 


My care is loss of care, by old care done : 
Your care is gain of care, by new care won. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act iv., scene 1. 


I most humbly. beseech your lordship to have a reverent care of your 
health. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act i., Scene 2, 


If my heart be not ready to burst,—well, sweet Jack, have a care of " 
thyself. 


SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act li., scene 4, 


CAREHS.—Lite’s cares are comforts ; Such by heaven design’d ; 
He that has none, must make them or be wretched. 
Dr. Youne.—Night ii., line 160. 


CARNAGE.—Carnage is God’s daughter. 


Byron.—Don Juan, Canto viii., stanza 9; in allusion to 
the following lines— 


But thy most dreaded instrument 

In working out a pure intent, 

Is man array’d for mutual slaughter, 

Yea, carnage is thy daughter. 
WorDSWORTH.—Thanksgiving Ode. 


[Judas and Simon Maccabeus in days of old, and Gustavus Adolphus i 
days, fighting for the violated rights of conscience against perfidicus Secnoty aa 
murdering oppressors, exhibit to us the incarnation of Wordsworth’s principle.—Dr 
QUINCEY on this phrase: see his explanatory notes in his Miscellanies, p. 7, title “War.” 


CARVE—CATCH. 409 


_ CARVE—Courteous he was, lowly and serviceable, 
_ And carv’d before his father at the table. 
as CHAUCER.—Prol. to the Canterbury Tales, Line 99, 
_ Pil carve your name on barks of trees, 
With true-love knots and flourishes. 
BuTLER.—Hudibras, Part II., Canto i., line 565. 
Your fair name upon the rind of every gentle poplar and amorous 
_ Inyrtle with adoration carv’d and kneel’d unto. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Lover’s Progress, 
Act i., scene 1, 
*Tis hard to carve for others’ meat, 
And not have time one’s self to eat - 
Though, be it always understood, 
Our appetites are full as good. 
Luioyp.—The Author’s Apology. 


Rural carvers, who with knives deface the panels. 
CowPpEeR.—The Sofa, Line 281. 


CASEH.—1. I know your good nature in a case like this, and—— 

_ 2. State the symptoms of the case, Sir Charles. 

F Cotman.—The Poor Gentleman, Act i., scene 2. 

_ CAST.—I have set my life upon a cast, 

_ And I will stand the hazard of the die. 

Le SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act v., scene 4. (Solus.) 

_ CASTLES.—Leaving the wits the spacious air, 

_ With license to build castles there. 

4 Swirt.—Vanbrugh’s House. 

Zz [And see the same idea in his “Duke of Grafton’s Answer to Dean Smedley’s 


_ Petition;’? Broome.—Poverty and Poetry; CHURCHILL.—Night, Epi. to Robert Lloyd; 
_ SHENSTONE.—On Taste, Part II. ; and Luoyp, Epi. to Colman. ] 


_ CAT.—Playing the mouse, in absence of the cat. 
é, SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Acti., sc. 2. (Westmoreland.) 


i; When the cat’s away, the mice will play. 


5 [An old Swedish saw which is literally ‘“‘When the cat is away the rats dance on 
_ the table.” ANDERSON.—Okavango River, Chap. 17.] 


Fs CATASTROPHE.—So! so! here’s fine work !—here’s fine suicide, 
- parricide, and simulation, going on in the fields! and Sir Anthony 
not to be found to prevent the antistrophe ! 

; ; SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act v., scene 1. 

[ll tickle his catastrophe for this. \ 

ag ANonyMovus.—The Merry Devil of Edmonton. 

- CATCH.—Catch as catch can. 

ie ATHEN HuS.—Lib. v., page 193; a saying of Antiochus 
; Epiphanes. 1 
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CATCH.—For why? Because the good old Rule 
Sufficeth them; the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
W oRDSWORTH.—Rob Roy’s grave. 


CATO.—The dawn is overcast, the morning low’rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day ; 
The great, th’ important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato, and of Rome. 

Appison.—Cato, Act i., scene 1. 


CAVIARE.— Twas caviare to the general. 
CHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(The Prince to the Players.) 


CEDAR.—The Cedar whose top mates the highest cloud, 

Whilst his old father Lebanon grows proud 

Of such a child ; and his vast body laid 

Out many a mile, enjoys the filial shade. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book i., line 299. ° 


CENSORIOUS.—Be not too rigidly censorious, 

A string may jar in the best master’s hand, . 

And the most skilful archer miss his aim ;— 

I would not quarrel with a slight mistake. 
Roscommon.—Art of Poetry. 


CENSURE.—But we contemn the fury of these days, 

And revere no less their censure than their praise. 
CowLEy.—Prologue to the Guardian. 

Numbers err in this ; 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss. 
Poprge.—On Criticism, line 5. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being eminent. 
Swirt.—Thoughts on various subjects. 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure ’scape. 


SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 2. 
Betray themselves to every modern censure worse than drunkards. 


SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iv., scene 1. 


Therefore beware my censure and keep your promise. 
SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 


If you do censure me by what you were, 
Not what you are. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act v., scene 5. 
Will you go , 
To give your censures in this weighty business ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act ii., scene 2. 
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_ CENS URE.—To avoid the carping censures of the world. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard Iil., Act iii., scene 5. 


_ CHAIN.—The chain that’s fixed to the hi one of doce 
_ On which the fabrick of our world depends; 
_ One link dissolved, the whole creation ends. 
WALLER.—On His Majesty’s danger at St. Andero, 
verse 168. 
Vast chain of being! 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth breaks the chain alike. 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Epistle i., line 23% 


CHAIR.—1 love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide one for loving that old arm-chair ? 
Eiza Coox.—The old arm-chair. 


_ Their is no fiock, however watch’d and tended, 
But one dead iamb is there ; 
There is no fireside howsoe’er ‘defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 
LONGFELLOW.—Resignation. 


“So much the vital spirits sink 

To see the vacant chair and think, 
¢- ow good ! how kind! and he is gone! 
_ TENNySON.—In Memoriam. 
a CHAMBER. —Sitting in my dolphin-chamber, at the round-table, by a 
_ sea-cole fire. 
; ¥ SHAKSPERE.—2 King Henry IV., Act ii., scene 1. 

at (Hostess to Falstaff. ) 
On. ANCE.—A lucky chance, that oft decides the fate 
EOF mighty monarchs. 
THomson.—Summer. 


- Such is the chance of war. 
Homer.—The Mliad, Book xvii., line 255. (Derby.) 


There i is divinity in odd numbers, either in Sate ity, chance, or death. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act V., sceneut: 


# ey chance have some odd quirks and remnants of wit ane on me. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 3. 


n there be any matter of weight chances, call up me. 
a ‘RS, —Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene 3. 


"They have writ the style of gods 
_ And made a push at chance ‘and sufferance. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act v., scene 1 


q Come bring me unto my chance. y 
7 ; “ aueeeut .—Merchant of Venice, Act ii., scene 1. 


412 CHANCE. 


CHANCE.—You that choose not by the view, 
Chance as fair and choose as true ! Ee 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 2. 


I am questioned by my fears, of what may chance 
Or breed upon our absence. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 


We profess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 
SHAKSPERE.—-Winter’s Tale, Act iv., scene 4. 


Though I am not naturally honest, 
lam so sometimes by chance. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


And summed the account of chance. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act i., scene 1. 


How chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors ! 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 


Of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


Against ill chances men are ever merry ; 
But héaviness foreruns the good event. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 2. 


In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. 

SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act i., scene 3. 
Injury of chance ) 
Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by 
All time of pause. 

SHAKSPERE.-—Troilus and Cressida, Act iv., scene 4. 


That common chances common men could bear. 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act iv., scene 1. 


Determine on some course, 
More than a wild exposture to each chance. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


Repose you here in rest, 
Secure from worldly chances and mishaps ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act i., scene 1. 
Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act v., scene 3. 
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a CHANCE.—If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me, 

_ Without my stir, 
; . SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 3. 
Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time. 

SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iil., scene 3. 

I would set my life on any chance, 

To mend it, or be rid on’t. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 1. 


_ And the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 3. 


_ It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
_ That ever I have felt. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act v., scene 3. 


- Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
_ Of moving accidents by flood and field. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 


The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
_ Could neither graze nor pierce. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 1. 


_ In our sports my better cunning faints 

Under his chance. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii., scene 3. 

~ Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 

_ As things but done by chance. 

Be - SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act v., scene 2. 
CHANG E.— The ever whirling wheel 
Of change. 


“ 


SPENSER.—On Mutability, Canto vi., line 1. 


a Change but the name, of thee the tale is told. 
Horacz.—Sat. i., Book i., line 89. (Francis.) 


Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
JEREMIAH, chapter xiii., verse 23. 


_ Whate’er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 

- Not one will change his neighbour with himself. 

5 Pore.—Kssay on Man, Epistle ii., line 261. 
_ Where yet was ever found a mother 

_Who’d give her booby for another ? 

a Gay.—F able iii., line 33. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
. Byron.—The Dream, line 75. 
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CHANG E.—Fear of change 


Perplexes monarchs. , 
Mitron.—Paradise Lost, Book i. 


No :—Let the eagle change his plume, 

The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom ; 

But ties around his heart were spun, 

That could not, would not, be undone ! 
CAMPBELL.—O’Connor’s Child. 


The French and we still change, but here’s the curse, 
They change for better, and we change for worse. 
DRYDEN.—Prologue to the Spanish Friar. 


Nothing is thought rare 
Which is not new and followed ; yet we know 
That what was worn some twenty years ago 
Comes into grace again. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Prologue to the Noble Gen- 
tleman, line 4. 


Alas! in truth, the man but chang’d his mind, 
Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not dined. 
Popr.—Moral Essays, Epistle i. to Sir R. Temple, line 127. 


How chang’d, alas, from what it once had been ! 
*Tis now degraded to a public inn. 
Gay.—A True Story. 


As school-maids change their names 
By vain, though apt, affection. 
SHAKSPERE.— Measure for Measure, Act i., scene 4. 


You must, sir, change persons with me, ere you make that my report. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 
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Changed slander to remorse ; that is some good. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iv., se. 1. . 


Nine changes of the watery star hath been 
The shepherd’s note. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 


And lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change. Ses, 
SHAKSPERE.— Richard II., Act ii., scene 4. 


How chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors ! 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
Hang ye! Trust ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind. 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act i., scene 1. 
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_ CHANG E.—Though chance of war hath wrought this change of cheer. 
} SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Acti., scene 1. 
The inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 2. 


And all things change them to the contrary. 
os SHAKSPERE.— Romeo and Juliet, Act iv., scene 5. 
A poor unmanly melancholy sprung 
From change of fortune. 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act iv., scene 3. 


How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Ceesar, Act ii., scene 1. 
Now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
5; SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act v., scene 1. 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 
_ For this ‘‘ would’ changes, 
_ And hath abatements and delays. 
4 - SHAKSPERE.—Hamilet, Act iv., scene 7. 
_ You see how full of changes his age is. 
c SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act i., scene 1. 
The lamentable change is from the best ; 
The worst returns to laughter. 
SHAKSPERE.— King Lear, Act iv., scene 1. 


Since I saw you last, 


- There is a change upon you. 


SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii., scene 6. 
The miserable change now at my end 


Lament nor sorrow at. 


SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv., scene 15. 


Do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
- Which shackles accidents and bolts up change. 
SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act v., scene 2. 


- Not I, 

- Inclined to this intelligence, pronounce 

_ The beggary of this change. 

7 SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act i., scene 6. 
ed i The hearts 

Of all his people shall revolt from him, 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted change. 
: SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Pandulph to Lewis.) 


416 — CHAOS—CHARITY. 
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CHAOS.—For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 
And beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 
SHAKSPERE.— Venus and Adonis, stanza 170. 


Excellent wretch ! per dition catch my soul 
But I do love thee ! and when I love thee not 
Chaos is come again. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Othello’s love for his Wife. ) 


But, should he hide his face, th’ astonish’d sun, 

And all th’ extinguish’d stars, would loosening reel 

Wide from their spheres, and chaos come again. 
THomson.—Summer, line 182. 


Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light, 
Indulge dread chaos and eternal night. 
PorgE.—The Dunciad, Book iv., line 1. 


Then rose the seed of chaos, and of night, 
To blot out order, and extinguish light. 
Porn. —The Dunciad, Book iv., line 138. 


Lo! thy dread empire, chaos! is restored ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word : 
Thy hand, great Anarch ! let’s “the curtain fall ; 
And universal darkness buries all. 
Porre.—The Dunciad, Book iv., line 653. 


Eldest night and chaos ancestors of nature. 
Mittron.—Paradise Lost, Book ii., line 894. 


CHAPEL.—Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there. 
Dr For.—The True-born Englishman. 


No sooner is a temple built to God, but the devil builds a chapel hard by. 
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Burton’s Anatomy of Mel., Part iii., section 4. 


CHAP THR. —Who read a chapter when they rise, 
Shall ne’er be troubled with ill eyes. 
GrorcE HERBERT.—The Temple Charms and Knots. 
CHARITY .—O, poor charity ! 
Thou art seldom found in scarlet. 
WEBSTER.—The White Devil. 


For since kind Heaven with wealth our realm has blest, 
Give it to Heaven, by aiding the distrest. 
Popre.—The Odyssey, Book xi., line 426. 


Above all things have fervent charity among yourselves: for charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins. 


St. PETER, chapter iv., verse 8. 
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CHAR MS.—How often have I paused on every charm, 
The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
' The decent church that topp’d the neighbouring hill ; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made. 
GoLpsmiTH.—Deserted Village, line 9. 


_ For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 1. 


I'll charm the air to give a sound, 
While you perform your antic round. 
SHAKSPERE.— bid. 


Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand auspicious mistress. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act ii., scene 1. 


Is there not charms 

By which the property of youth and maidhood 

May be abused ? 

SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act 1, scene 1. 


‘Thou hast practised on her with foul charms. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act 1, scene 2. 


CHARTER.—I must have liberty 

Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please. 

SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 7, 
(Jaques to Duke 8.) 


When he speaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is still. 

SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act i., scene 1. 
(Canterbury to Hliza.) 


OCHASE.—That excellent grand tyrant of the earth, 

Thy womb let loose, to chase us*to our graves. 

SHAKSPERE.—Richard IIIJ., Act iv., scene 4. 
(Queen Margaret to the Duchess.) 


CHASTITY.—She that has that is clad in complete steel. 
Mitton.—Comus. 

[See and compare the narrative of Heligrophen in Book vi., line 84, in the Homer of 
Lord Derby, with the narrative of Joseph and otiphar’s Wife, given in Genesis, chapter 
XxXxix., verses 6-20.] 

CHATHAM.—His speech, his form, his action, full of grace, 
And all his country beaming in his face, 
_-He stood, as some inimita le hand 

~ Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand. 

CowPrer.—Table Talk, line 347. 
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CHATHAM.—Such men are raised to station and command, 
When Providence means mercy to a land. 
CowPeER.—Ibid, line 355. 
CHATTER.—Like a crane or a swallow so did I chatter. 
ISAIAH, chapter xxxviii., verse 14. 
I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.—TENNYSON.—The Brook. 
(Moxon’s Selection of his Works, page 119, Ed. 1865.) 


CHEEK.—See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 2. 

[Oh, that I were a flea upon that lip!—Shirley; The School of Compliments. Oh, 
that I were a veil upon that face! S. Marmion; The Antiquary, Act ii., scenel. See 
Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, Volume x., page 26.] 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 
BEATTIE.—The Hermit, verse 6, last lines. 


CHERRY .—We grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii., sc. 2. 
(Helena to Hermia.) 


Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


CHICKENS.—What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell swoop ? 

SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 3. 

(Macduff to Malcolm.) 

To swallow gudgeons ’ere they’re catch’d, 
And count their chickens ’ere they’re hatch’d. 

BuTLER.—Hudibras, Pagt ii., Canto iii., line 923. 
CHILD.—The childhood shews the man, 
As morning shews the day. 

MILTON.—Paradise Regained, Book iv. 


The child is genuine, you may trace 
Throughout the sire’s transmitted face. 
GREEN.—The Spleen, line 11. 


Oft too the mind well pleased surveys, 

Its progress from its childish days ; 

Sees how the current upwards ran, 

And reads the child o’er in the man. 
Lioyp.—Epistle to Coleman, line 17. 
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CHILD.— Did the man enjoy 
In after life, the visions of the boy ? 
CRABBE.—Tales of the Hall, Book ix. 
The child is father of the man. 
P WorpbswortH.—My Heart Leaps Up, line 7. 
A little model the master wrought, 
Which should be to the larger plan 


_ What the child is to the man. 


LONGFELLOW.—(By the Seaside building the ship.) 
Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth show ; 
We may our ends by our beginnings know. 
DENHAM.—On Prudence, line 225. [The same idea is 
found in the French proverb, J’ Homme est toujours 0 
enfant, etl enfant toujours ? homme. The manis always 
the child, and the child is always the man.| (From a 
Dictionary of Quotations, published by G. G. and J. 
Robinson, Paternoster Row, 1799.) 
When the man you-see 
You find him what you saw the boy would be, 
Disguis’d a little; but we still behold 
What pleased, and what offended us of old. 
CRABBE.—Tales of the Hall, Book iii. 
_ The man you see through life retain’d 
_ The boy’s defects, his virtues too remain’d. 
é‘ CRABBE.—Ibid. 


_ CHILDHOOD.—Alas, my lord, my life is not a thing 
_ Worthy your noble thoughts! ’Tis not a life, 
_ *Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Philaster, Act v., scene 2. 


~~ Childhood, who like an April morn appears, 


_ Sunshine and rain, hopes clouded o’er with fears. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book i. 


CHILDREN.—Unruly children make their sire stoop. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard I]., Act iii., scene 4. 
(The Gardener to his Assistants.) 


_ The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 
Is my strict fast,—I mean my children’s looks. 
a SHAKSPERE.—Ibid., Act ii., scene 1. 
(Old Gaunt to Richard.) 


| _ As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 
rs Miutton.—Paradise Regained, Book iv. 


[‘‘ A remarkable anticipation,” says the Rev. Geo. Gilfillan, ‘‘of Newton’s famous 


ce saying, ‘I do not know what I may appear to the world; but to myself I seem 


ro b only like a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting myself in now and 
ae iadie a ebothee pebble - a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered before me.’ ”’—Newton’'s Life.] 
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CHILDREN.—Newton, (that proverb of the mind,) alas ! 

Declared, with all his grand discoveries recent, 

That he himself felt only ‘“‘ like a youth 

Picking up shells by the great ocean—Truth.”’ 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto vii., verse 5, line 5 


When I look on my boys 
They renew all my joys, 
Myself in my children I see ; 
While the comforts I find 
In the kingdom my mind, 
Pronounce that my kingdom is free. 
LLoyp.—Song in the Capricious Lovers, air 2. 


By sports like these are all their cares beguil’d ; 
The sports of children satisfy the child. 
GoutpsmitH.—The Traveller. 


A little bench of heedless bishops here, 
And there a chancellor in embryo. 
SHENSTONE.—The Schoolmistress, stanza 28. 


CHIPS.— You may trace him oft 
By scars which his activity has left 
Beside our roads and pathways;.... 
He who with pocket-hammer smites the edge 
Of luckless rock or prominent stone, 
... . detaching by the stroke 
A chip or splinter. 
WoRDSWORTH.—The Excursion, Book iii., page 83. 
CHIVALRY.—The age of chivalry is gone. 
BuRKE.—Portyrait of Marie Antoinette. 


CHOICE.—We had a choice of difficulties. 
GENERAL WOLFE.—(In his despatch from before Quebec. 
London Gazette, Extra, 16 October, 1759.) 


CHORUSES.—For Choruses of Flowers, Trees, Waters, Elements, 
Planets, Time, Months, Seasons, and the year, see 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book i., line 243. 


CHRISTENING.—This country has spoiled them; this same christen- 
ing will ruin the colonies. 
Foorr.—The Patron, Act i. 


CHRISTIANS.—O, Father Abraham, what these Christians are, 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 
(Shylock to Antonio and Bassanio.) 
The disciples were called Christians first at Antioch. 
The Acts, chapter xi., verse 26. 
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CHRISTIANS.—1 am sure she is a good Christian, and, which is 
Z almost as rare, a good woman. 
<4 Swirt.—To Pepe, 30th October, 1727. 


CHRISTMAS.—Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
_ And then, they say no spirit can walk abroad, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 1, near the end. 
(Marcellus to Horatio on the crowing of the cock.) 


The time draws near the birth of Christ, 

The moon is hid, the night is still; 

The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 

TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, 28, verse 1. 


CHURCH.—When once thy foot enters the church, be bare— 
God is more there than thou : for thou art there 

Only by his permission. Then beware 

And make thyself all reverence and fear. 

’  HERBERT.—The Temple Church Porch, verse 68. 


- Some to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

Popge.—On Criticism, line 342. 

I joy dear mother, when I view 

Thy perfect lineaments and hue 

a Both sweet and bright : 

Beauty in thee takes up her place, 

_ And dates her letters from thy face, 

¥g When she doth write—HERBERT.—The British Church, verse 1. 
~ Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 

Will never mark the marble with his name. 

Porge.—Moral Essays, Epistle iii. to Bathurst, line 285. 


St. LUKE, chapter vii., verse 5. 
e elders of the Jews to Jesus on behalf of the centurion’s servant, who was sick 
__ and ready to die.] 
Fond fools 


Promise themselves a name from building churches. a 
; . RANDOLPH.—The Muses’ Looking-glass, Act iii., scene 1. 


CHURCH AND STATE.—The union of church and state, is not to 
make the church political, but the state religious. : 
Lorp ELpon.—His Life, xxi., Law Magazine, page 74. 

- For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world; but 
that the world through him might be saved. 

‘ Sr. Joun, chapter iii., verse 17. 


oe? 
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CHURCH AUTHORITY.—If Chaldee, Hebrew, Syriac, will not bend, 
And stubborn Greek refuse to be their friend ; 
If languages and copies all say, No! 
The church has said it, and it must be so! 
ANONYMOUS.—Quoted by the Rev. Hugh McNeile, D.D., 
formerly Canon of Chester, and now Dean of Ripon, in 
his work on the Church and the Churches, vol. i., p. 268. 


CHURLISH.—My master is of churlish disposition, 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality. 
3 SHAKSPERE.—ASs You Like It, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Corin to Rosalind.) 


I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A minist’ring angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 
(Laertes to the Priest who refused Ophelia Christian 
burial.) 


CIR CLE.—As on the smooth expanse of crystal lakes 

The sinking stone at first a circle makes ; 

The trembling surface by the motion stirr’d, 

Spreads in a second circle, then a third ; 

Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 

Fill all the watery plain, and to the margin dance. 
PorE.—Temple of Fame, line 436. 


The small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The circle mov’d, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads. 
PopE.—Essay on Man, Epistle iv., line 364. 


Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act i., scene 2. 
(La Pucelle to Charles the Dauphin.) 


Circles in water as they wider flow 

The less conspicuous in their progress grow, 

And when at last they trench upon the shore, 

Distinction ceases and they’re view’d no more. 
CRABBE.—The Borough, Letter 3. 


CIRCUMSTANCE.—Speed. Nay, that I can deny by a circumstance. 
Proteus. It shall go hard, but I'll prove it by another. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 1. 


CIT Y.—Here have we no continuing city, but we seek one to come. 
St. PAuu to the Hebrews, chapter xiii., verse 14. 
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CIVIL.—Good-breeding ne’er commands us to be civil 

To those who give the nation to the devil ; 

Who at our surest best foundation strike, 

And hate our monarch and our Church alike. 
Rowe.—Prologue to the Non-jurors. 


CLAWING.—Have always been at daggers-drawing, 
And one another clapper-clawing. 

ButTLeER.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto ii., line 79. 
ULAY.—May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 


Press’d with a load of monumental clay ! 
Popre.—Homer’s Iliad, Book vi., line 590. 


Yor ever will I-sleep, while poor maids cry, 
* Alas! for pity stay, 
And let us die 
With thee ; men cannot mock us in the clay.” 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Captain. 


Ay ; these look like the workmanship of Heaven, 

This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore cast into these noble moulds. 
DRyYDEN.—Don Sebastian, Act i., scene 1. 


The precious porcelain of human clay. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iv., stanza 11. 


There let me sleep forgotten in the clay. 
Bruce.—EHlegy written in Spring, verse 23. 


“CLEAN YOUR SHOES ? 
Gay.—Trivia, Book i., line 24; Book ii., line 100. 
CLERGY.—I never saw, heard, nor read, that the clergy were beloved 
in any nation where Christianity was the religion of the country. 
Swirt.—Thoughts on Religion. 


CLIMB.—Anh! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ! : 
BEATTIE.—The Minstrel, verse i., line 1. 


Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall. 

[A line written by Sir Walter Raleigh, with a diamond ring, on the glass of a window 
in a pavilion of Queen Elizabeth, who, on being informed of it, wrote underneath it :] 
‘“‘Tf thy mind fail thee, do not climb at all.” 

Scorr.—Kenilworth, chapter xvil. 


1. I am lost in thought. 

2. Thought of the Queen, perhaps ? 

1. Why, if it were, 

- Heaven may be thought on, though too high to climb. 

2, Oh! now I find where your ambition drives. 
DRyYDEN.—Spanish Friar, Act i., scene 1. 
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CLIMB.—He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 
Scorr.—Introduction to Chronicles of the Cannongate, 
volume xix. 


He that climbs the tall tree has won right to the fruit ; 
He that leaps the wide gulf should prevail in his suit. 
Scott.—The Talisman, chapter xxvi. 


The lower still you crawl, you’ll climb the higher. 
’ SMOLLETT.—Advice, line 64. 


Downward to climb, and backward to advance. 
Popse.—The Dunciad, Book ii., line 320. 


CLOAKS.—When clouds are seen wise men put on their cloaks. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II1., Act ii., scene 3. 
(Third Citizen to his Companion.) 


CLOCK.—The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v., sc. 1. 
(Theseus. ) 


Great Nature’s well set clock in pieces took ; 
On all the springs and smallest wheels did look 
Of life and motion ; and. with equal art 
Made up again the whole of every part. 
CowLEy.—The Davideis, Book i., line 743. 


The clock of his age had struck fifty-eight. 
CELLINI.—Quoted by Disraeli in the first volume of his 
Current of Literature, page 99. 


Haggard and hollow and wan, and without either thought or motion, 
E’en as the face of a clock from which the hands have been taken. 
LONGFELLOW.—Evangeline. 


Look at the clock.—BarHam.—Ingoldsby Legends. 


CLOUD.—Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 

A vapour, sometime like a bear, or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon’t that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen these signs ; 

They are the black vesper’s pageants. 
SHAKSPERE.— Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv., scene 12. 

(Antony to Eros.) 


Ascending through the opening of cloud-curtains. 
LONGFELLOW.—The Song of Hiawatha. 
(The peace pipe.) 
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- CLOUD.—Closed with a cloud. 
er St. JoHN.—The Revelation, chapter x., verse 1. 
Yonder cloud 
_ That rises upward always higher, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire. 
TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, 15, verses 4, 5. 


= Can such things be, 
~ And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our spécial wonder ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ili., scene 4. 
(Macbeth, after he had seen the Ghost of Banquo.) 


_ COACH.—Go call a coach, and let a coach be call’d ; 

And let the man that calls it be the caller ; 

And in his calling let him nothing call, 

But Coach, Coach, Coach! O for a Coach, ye Gods! 
CaRrEY.—Chrononhotonthologos, scene 5. 


~ Much use of a coach makes us lose the benefit of our legs. 
_SENECA.—Epistle 10. 


_ Use legs and have legs. 
Swirr.—Abstract of Collins’ Discourse. 


 COCK-A-HOOP.—And4 having routed the whole troop, 
_ With victory was cock-a-hoop. 
; ButrLeR.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto iii., line 13. 


- You’ll make a mutiny among my guests ! 
~ You will set a cock-a-hoop ! you’ll be the man! 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 5. 
(Capulet to Tybalt.) The origin of this phrase is very 
doubtful. See Anight’s Shakspere. 


— COCK-CROWING—. . . The early village cock 

~ Hath twice done salutation to the morn. 

. SHAKSPERE.— Richard III., Act v., scene 3. 
(Ratcliff to Richard.) 


Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-doodle-do.—SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 
oe A Song (Ariel.) 

Thy boastful mirth let jealous rival spill, 
Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions tear, 

And ever in thy dreams the ruthless fox appear. 
BEATTIE.—The Minstrel, Book i., stanza 36. 


% That house doth every day more wretched grow, 
_ Where the Hen louder than the Cock doth crow. ’ 3) 
a ee FRENCH PROVERB.—(Howell’s Letters, Book i., section 


iv., stanza 9. 
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COFFIN.—No useless coffin enclos’d his breast, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him, 
Rev. CHas. WOLFE.—Monody on the Death of Sir John 
Moore. 


COIN. . . . . Coin Heaven’s Image 
In stamps that are forbid. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Angelo to Isabella.) 


This is the very coinage of your brain. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 
(The Queen to Hamlet.) 


COLD.—The air bites shrewdly. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid, Act i., scene 4. 
(The Prince to Horatio and Marcellus.) 


COLD.— A man whose blood 
Is very snow-broth. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act i., scene 5. ‘ 


(Lucio to Isabella.) 


Cold as the turkeys coffin’d up in crust. 
SHIRLEY.—The Sisters. 


The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name; 
But mine was like a lava flood, 4 
That boils in A’tna’s breast of flame. : 
Byron.—The Giaour. \f 
She though in full blown flower of glorious beauty, grows cold even in 
the summer of her age. 


LEE and DRYDEN’s Ciprpus, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Aigzeon to Ciidipus.) 


COLOSSUS.—Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Caesar, Act i., scene 2. 
(Cassius to Brutus.) . 


COLOURS.—Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act v., scene 1. 
(The Bastard to the King.) 


COLUMN.—Where London’s column, pointing to the skies. 
Like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies, rt ate 
PopE.—Moral Essays, to Bathurst, Epi. iii., line 339. 
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COLUMN.—So like a shatter’d column lay the King. 
TENNYSON.—Morte D’ Arthur. 


COMBINATION.—A combination, and a form, indeed, 
_ Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 
(The Prince to his Mother.) 


COME.—Come what come may ; 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 3. 
(Macbeth to Banquo.) 


Come live with me, and be my love. __. 
MARLOWE.—A Song. It is also in COTTON, in his invita- 
tion to Phillis. 


COMFORT.—That.comfort comes too late ; 

*Tis like a pardon after execution ; 

That gentle physic, given in time, had cur’d me; 

But now I am past all comforts here, but prayers. 

SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iv., scene 2. - 
(Katherine to Capucius.) 


He receives comfort like cold porridge. 
; SHAKSPERF —Tempest, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Sec asuan to Alonzo.) 


COMMENTATORS.—Some future strain, in which the muse shall tell 
How science dwindels, and how volumes swell, 
How commentators each dark passage shun, 
- And hold their farthing candle to the sun. 
Dr. Younec.—Love of Fame, Sat. vii., line 95. 


COMMON.—As common as a barber’s chair. 
Burton.—Anat. of Melancholy, Ed. 1651, page 665. 


Like a barber’s chair, that fits all buttocks. 2 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well that Ends Well, Act ii., scene 2. 


(Clewn to the Countess.) 


As common as the stairs 


That mount the capitol. 
' SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act i., scene 7. 


(Ichimo to Imogen.) 


As common as the highway. 
_Oup Provers.—Knight’s Shak. Sup. 


. This comes of visiting commoners. — Apt 
_ GARRICK.—High Life Below Stairs, Act ii. 
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COMMUNION.—They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet 
Quatf immortality and joy. 
Miuron.—Paradise’ Lost, Book V., line 637. 


Thus may we abide in union, 
With each other and the Lord, 
And possess in sweet communion 
Joys which earth cannot afford. 
Rev. JOHN NeEwtTon.—Benediction, verse 2. 


COMPANY.—It is certain that either wise bearing or ignorant car- 
riage, is caught as men take diseases, one of another; therefore, let 
men take heed of their company. 

SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act v., scene 1. 
(Falstatf solws.) 


Get the gone; 
I see thou art not for my company. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act iii., scene-2. 
(Titus to Marcus.) 


Is all our company here? 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Acti., scene 2. 
(Quince to Bottom.) 


I thank you for your company ; but, good faith, I had as lief have been 
myself alone. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Jaques to Orlando.) 


Catius is ever moral, ever grave, 
Thinks who endures a knave, is next a knave, 
Save just at dinner— then prefers, no doubt, 
A rogue with venison, to a saint without. 
PorE.—Moral Essays, Epi. i., To Temple, line 77. 


Preferring, with a soul as black as soot, 
A rogue on horseback to a saint-on foot. 
Wotcot.—The Lousiad, Canto i. 


A pleasant companion is as good as a coach. 
Swirt.—The Tripos, Act iii. 
_ (Jucundus comes est pro vehiculo.) 


Company, villainous company, hath been the spoil of me. 


SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 3. 
(Falstaff to Bardolph.) ‘ ; 


COMPARE.—So 1 had known whelps like dogs, so kids like their dams: _ 


thus | was wont to compare great things with small. 
Davipson’s VIRGIL, by Buckley, page 2. 
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 COMPARE.—So, if great things to small may be compar’d, 
_ Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 
_ From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 
- Came to the sea; and, over Hellespont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Asia joined, 
And scourged with many a stroke the indignant waves. 
Miiton.—Paradise Lost, Book X. 


_ If I may be allowed to compare little matters with great ones, Anapis ~ 
also loved me.—RILEY’s Ovip.—Meta, page 174. ‘ie 


~ GOMPARISONS.—One fairer than my love! the all-seeing sun 
Ne’er saw her match, since first the world begun. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 2. 
(Romeo to Benvolio.) 


- Compare her face with some that I shall show, 
_ And it will make thee think thy swan a crow. 
P SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 

(Benvolio to Romeo.) 


- To seek through the regions of the earth 


For one his like, there would be something failing 


In him that should compare.—SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act i., scene 1. 


To me he seems like diamond to glass. 
=z SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act ii., scene 3. 
~ (Thaisa to Pericles.) 


i. Thou art an eagle to a wren. 
Wo.cot.— Ode i., To the Academicians, verse 8, 1782. 


No caparisons, miss, if you please, : 
Caparisons don’t become a young woman. 
3 SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act iv., scene 2. 


Comparisons are odorous. x: 
q SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Actiii., scene 5. 
(Dogberry.) 


1. By heavens, a most edible coparis6. 
2. Odious thou would’st say; for coparisos are odious. 
ANoNYMOUS.—Sir Giles Goosecappe, an old Comedy of 


1606. 


‘Leave her, and I will leave comparing thus ; 


_ She and comparisons are odious. 
Dr. DonnE.—The Comparison. 


- Comparisons are odious. t 
F. ; Burron.—3 Anat. of Mel., sec. iii. mem. 1., sub. 2. 


GrorcE HerBert.—Jacula Prudentum. Reo 
Heywoop.—A Woman Kill’d with Kindness. Act i., 


scene 1. , s- 


et~_ 
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COMP ARISONS.—To liken them to your auld-warld squad, 
I must needs say comparisons dre odd. 
Burns.—Brigs of Ayr. 
COMPASS.—A rusty nail, placed near the faithful compass 
Will sway it from the truth, and wreck the argosy. 
Scorr.— The Talisman, chapter xxiv., quoting ‘‘The 
Crusade.’’ 
COMPOSING.—’ Tis true, composing is the nobler part, 
But good translation is no easy art. 
ROSCOMMON.—On translated Verse. 


COMP OSURE.—The school was done, the bus’ness o’er, 
When, tir’d of Greek and Latin lore, 
Good Syntax sought his easy chair, 
And sat in calm composure there. 
WILLIAM ComBre.—Doctor Syntax, Canto i., line 1. 
CON CEIT.—Lay open to my earthly-gross conceit, 
Smothered in errors, 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act iii., scene 2, 
Tam pressed down with conceit 
Conceit, my comfort and my injury. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act iv., scene 2. 
His fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, 
Delivers in such gracious words. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act ii., scene 1. 
A good lustre of conceit is a tuft of earth; 
Fire enough for a flint. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 2, 
Their conceits have wings 
Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, swifter things. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act V., Scene 2, 
Thrust thy sharp wit quite through my ignorance; 
Cut me to pieces with thy keen conceit. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


You have a noble and a true conceit | 
Of god-like amity, 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 4, 


CON CLUSION.—But this denoted a foregone conclusion, 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 
(The Moor to Tago.) 


CONDUCT.—Take heed lest passion sway 


. 


Thy judgment to do aught which else freé-will] 
Would not admit. 


MILTON.—Paradise Lost, Book viii., line 635. 
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. is 

om CONDUCT. — Largue not 

_ Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

_ Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 

= ett onward. 

MiLtron.—Sonnet xxii. 

4 Were man 

4 But constant, he were perfect. 

SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act v., scene 4. 
(Proteus.) 


- Pend let men so conduct themselves in life 
As to be always strangers to defeat. 

4 YONGE’S Cicero.—A precept of Atreus, Tusculan Disp. 
Book v., div. 18. 


- When once our grace we have forgot, 

_ Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iv., scene 4. 
(Anglo repentant.) 


_ But by bad courses may be understood, 

That their events can never fall out good. 

SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 1. 
(York to the King.) 


_ Circles are prais’d, not that abound 
In largeness, but th’ exactly round: 
‘So life we praise, that does excel, : 
Not in much time, but acting well. 
a W ALLER.—Long and Short Life. Epigrams. 


 CONFIDEN CEH.—In maiden confidence she stood, 

_ Though mantled in her cheek the blood, 

_ And told her love with such a sigh 

(Of deep and hopeless agony. 

; Scort.—Lady of the Lake, Canto iv., stanza 18. 

‘ CONFIDEN CH.—If ever you betray what you are Eby usted with, you 
“4 _ forfeit my malevolence for ever; and your being a simpleton shall be 
no excuse for your Jocality. 

SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act i., scene 2. 


CONFOUND.—The attempt and not the died: confounds us. 

= SHAKSPERE.—-Macbeth, Act ii., scene 2. 

; (Lady Macbeth.) 

4 If ever fearful 

To do a thing, when I the issue doubted, 

Whereof the execution did cry out 

i A ainst the non- performance ; ; twas a fear 

Vhich oft infects the wisest. 

SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 
(Camillo to Leontes.) 


432 CONFUSION—CONSCIENCE. 


CONFUSION.—I saw and heard, for such a numerous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep ; 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book ii., line 993. 


There is confusion worse than death. 
TENNYSON.—The Lotos Eaters. Choric, verse 6. 


CONJECTURES.—If there’s a Power above 

(And that there is all nature cries aloud, 

Through all her works) he must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when ? or where? this world was made for Cesar ; 

I’m weary of conjectures—this must end them. 
AppIson.—Cato, Act v., scene 1. 


CONQUEST.—And ever since the Conquest have been fools. 
RocHESTER.—Letter from Artemisia to Chloe. Line 51 
from end. : 


CONSCIENCE.—Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprizes of great pith and noment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 

SHAKSPERE.—Haalet, Act iii., scene 1. 

(His Soliloquy.) 

Thy conscience 
Is so possessed with guilt. 

SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 


Now is Cupid a child of conscience ; he makes restitution. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives, Act v., scene 5. 


[ll teach you how you shall arraign your conscience. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 3. 


Ere you flout old ends any further, examine your conscience. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado, Act i., scene 1. 


If Don Worm, his conscience, find no impediment to the contrary. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado, Act v., scene 2. 


Done in the testimony of a good conscience. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 2. 


Consciences, that will not die in debt. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 


Trust that man in nothing, who has not a conscience in every thing. 
iemaen S$ leslie et Shandy, Vol. ii., chap. xvii. and ser- 
Mon «i. 4 
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_ CONSENT.—My consent goes not that way. 
a SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii., scene 2. 


(Page to Hostess.) 
Let him light his pipe with his consent if he pleases. Wilful against 
Wise for a wager. 
CoLLEY CrIBBER.—The Non-Juror, Act i. , Scene 1. 


_ A little still she strove and much repented, 
_ And whispering ‘I will ne’er consent ’’—consented. 
4 Byron.—Don Juan, Canto i., verse 117. 


z She hugg’d th’ offender, and forgave th’ offence. 
Dr¥DEN.—Cymon and Iphigenia, line 367. 


_ CONSIDERATION.—What you have said, 2 
_ I will consider ; what you have to say, 
_ I will with patience hear; and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 3. 
(Brutus to Cassius.) 


Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him. 
*~ - S§HAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act i., scene 1. 
(Canterbury to Ely.) 


¥ CONSTABLE.—Quoth Hudibras, “Friend Ralph, thou hast 
~ Outrun the constable at last.”’ 
= ButLer.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto iii., line 1367. 


_ Who thinks you the most desartless man to be a constable ? 
: SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Dogberry to Ist Watch.) 


2 You are thought here to be the most senseless and fit man for the con- 
stable of the watch ; therefore bear you the lantern. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene 3 
(Dogberry to 2nd Watch.) 


What does this fellow of a constable mean by interrupting our play ? 
FIRLDING.—The Author’s Farce, Act iii., scene 1. 


CONSTANCY.—Hang constancy, you know too much of the world to 
be constant, sure. 
— FreLpinc.—Love in several Masques, Act iv., scene 2. 


_ *Tis often constancy to change the mind. 

. Hooue’s ANASTATIO.—(SIEVES.) Voli., section 8. 

 CONSTRUE.—But men may construe things after their fashion. 

Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 

ate SHAKSPERE.—Julius Ceesar, Act i., scene 3. 
(Cicero to Casca,) 
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CONSTRUE.—O illegitimate construction. * 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene 4 


(Margaret to Beatrice.) 


CONSUMMA TION.— Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii-, scene 1. (His Soliloquy.) 


CONTEMPLATION.—To contemplation’s sober eye, 
Such is the race of man. ; 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 
Gay.—On the Spring, verse 4. 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 
For softness she, and saveet attractive grace. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 297. 
(Adam and Eve.) 


CONTENT.—Content with poverty, my soul I arm ; 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 
DRYDEN.—29th Ode, Horace, Book iii., verse 8. 


I have learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be content. 
PHILIPPIANS, chapter iv., verse 11. 


Meceenas, what’s the cause that no man lives 

Contented with the lot which reason gives, 

Or chance presents ; yet all with envy view 

The schemes that others variously pursue ? 
Francis’ Horace.—Book i., Sat. 1. 


Learn this of me, where’er thy lot doth fall, 
Short lot, or not, to be content with all. 
HERRICK.—Hesperides, Aphorisms, No. 215. 


Tam quite my own master, agreeably lodged, perfectly easy in my cir- 
cumstances. Iam contented with my situation, and happy because I 
think myself so. 

LE SAGE.—Gil Blas, Book vii., chapter 13. 


All things on earth thus change, some up, some down ; 
Content’s a kingdom, and I wear that crown. 
Herywoop.—A Woman Kill’d with Kindness. 


As fancy should advise, 
I'd always take my morning exercise ; 
For sure no minutes bring us more content 
Than those in pleasing useful studies spent. 
POMFRET.—The Choice. 


When well at ease and happy, live content, uff i 


And then consider why that life was lent. 
DeEnuHAM.—On Prudence, line 239. 
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CONTENT.—How does your content 
Tender your own good fortune ? 


SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act ii., scene 1. 
The image of it gives me content already. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 1. 
I commend you to your own content. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act i., scene 2. 
_ He that commends me to mine own content 
Commends me to the thing I cannot get. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


CONTENTIONS.—Contentions fierce, 
Ardent, and dire, spring from no petty cause. 
Scorr.—Peveril of the Peak, chap. xl., quoting ‘‘ Albion ” 
Contention bold, with iron lungs, 
And Slauder with her hundred tongues. 
: Ep. Moore.—Selim the Persian. 


_ In this contention, it is difficult to say which party succeeded. 
FIELDING.—Joseph Andrews. 


_ Contention is a hydra’s head ; the more they strive the more they may 
and as Praxiteles did by his glass, when he saw a scurvy face in it 

brake it in pieces: but for that one he saw many more as bad in-a 

moment.—BwuRTon.—Anat. of Mel., Part ii., sec. 3, mem. 7. 


Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 

In every fragment multiplies, and makes 

A thousand images of one that was 

_ The same, and still the more, the more it breaks. 

Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iii., stanza 33, page 61. 


_ CONTEST.—Between nose and eyes a strange contest arose, 
_ The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 

_. The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 

_ To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 
CowPeER.—Report of an Adjudged Case. 


 CONTRITE.—Prostrate my contrite heart I rend : 
_- My God, my Father, and my Friend ! 
_ Do not forsake me in my end ! 
¥ Roscommon.—Day of Judgment, verse 17. 


 CONVERSE.—Studious let me sit, 
_ And hold high converse with the mighty dead. 
P THomMsoNn.— Winter, line 431. 
_ In days of yore when time was young, 
_ When birds convers’d as well as sung, 
When use of speech was not confin’d 
Merely to brutes of human kind.—Lioyp.—Hare and Tortoise. 
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CONVERSE.—With thee conversing I forget the way. 
Gay.—Trivia, Book ii., line 480. 

With thee conversing I forget all time. 
Miiton.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 639. 

While we converse with her, we mark 

No want of day, nor think it dark. 
W ALLER.—The Night Piece. 


COOKS.—Are these the choice dishes the doctor has sent us? = * 

Is this the great poet whose works so content us ? 

This Goldsmith’s fine feast, who has written fine books ? 

Heaven sends us good meat, but the Devil sends cooks. 
GARRICK.—On Goldsmith’s “‘ Retaliation.” 


COP Y.—You are the cruel’st she alive, 
If you will lead these graces to the grave, 
And leave the world no copy. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act i., scene 5. 
(Viola to Olivia.) 


CORAL.—¥ull fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act i., scene 2. (Ariel sings.) 


CORD.—Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, 
or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel be broken at the 


cistern. Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the 


spirit to God that gave it. 
ECCLESIASTES, chapter xii., verses 6, 7. 


CORINTH.—It is not every man’s lot to gain Corinth. 
SMART’S HORACE.—Book i., epistle 17. 


CORK.—The cork shall start obsequious to my thumb. 
Scorr.—Peveril of the Peak, chapter xxii. 

CORNISH MEN.—By Pol, Tre, and Pen, 

You may know the Cornish men.—Scort.—Kenilworth, chapter i. 


CORPORAL, The Corporal.—Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of 
genius—for he was your kinsman; weed his grave clean, ye men of 
goodness—for he was your brother. Oh, Corporal! had I thee but 


now—now that I am able to give thee a dinner and protection—how 
would I cherish thee ! 


But alas! alas! alas! now that I can do this, the occasion is lost—for 


thou art gone; thy genius fled up to the stars, from whence it came ; 


and that warm heart of thine, with all its generous and open vessels, 


compressed into a clod of the valley ! 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Volume vi., chapter xxv. 
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CORRUPTTI ONS.—Corruptions can only be expiated by the blood of the 
Just ascending to heaven by the steps of the scaffold. 
Dr TocQuEVILLE.—Histoire de Louis XV., ii., 583. 


CORSAIR.—He left a Corsair’s name to other times, 
Link’d with one virtue, and a thousand crimes. 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto iii., stanza 24. 
—- COT—COTTAGE—COTTAR—At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed : 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children’s looks that brighten at the blaze ; 
_ While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 
GOLDsMITH.—The Traveller. 


2 


Aw’ makes him quite forget his labour and his toil. 
: Burns.—The Cottar’s Saturday Night, verse 3. 


The little smiling cottage, warm embower’d 2 
_ » The little smiling cottage, where at eve 
He meets his rosy children at the door, 
Prattling their welcomes, and his honest wife, 
With good brown cake and bacon slice, intent 
_ To cheer his hunger after labour hard. 
a DyER.—The Fleece, Book i. 


_ And when from wholesome labour he doth come, 

With wishes to be there and wish’d-for home, 

He meets at door the softest human blisses, 

. His chaste wife’s welcome, and dear children’s kisses. 
& CowLeEy.—Transl. Georg., Book ii., 458. 


_  COUGH.—Adepts in the speaking trade 
_ Keep a cough by them ready made. 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book ii. 


And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v. 


-. COUNCIL.— Want of judgment, Drollio; , 
An unlearned council,—I ever told you so,— 
Never more heads nor ever less wit, believe it. 
SUCKLING.—The Sad One, Act iii., scene 2. 


_ COUNTRY .—It is sweet and glorious to die for one’s country. 

ax Horace.—Book iii., Ode ii.; and see CrckRo in the 
Tusculan Disputations; Ben Jonson in the play of 
Catiline, Act iii., scene 2; and Braumonr and 
FLETCHER, in the Faithful Friends, Act ii., scene 3. 
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COUNTRY.—A glorious death is his 
Who for his country falls. 
Homer.—The Iliad of Lord Derby, Book xv., line 578. 
(Hector to his troops.) 


; 
COURAGH.—Remember now, when you meet your antagonist, do : 
everything in a mild, agreeable manner. Let your courage be as : 
keen, but, at the same time, as polished’as your sword. 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act ili., scene 4. } 


Courage never to submit or yield. = 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 108. 


A courage to endure and to obey. 
TENNYSON.—Isabel, verse 2. 


Courage mounteth with occasion. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Austria to King Philip.) 


COURT.—1. Wast ever in court, shepherd ? 
2. No, truly. - 
1. Then thou art d—d. Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Touchstone to Corin.) 


I will make a star-chamber matter of it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scenel. _ 
(Shallow to Sir Hugh Evans.) 
There is a court above, of the star-chamber, 
To punish routs and riots. 
Brn Jonson.—Magnetic Lady, Act iii., scene 4. 
Knight’s Note. 
COURTESY.—I am the very pink of courtesy. 


SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Mercutio to Romeo.) 


« =a 


COUSIN.—His master and he are scarce cater-cousins. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act il., scene 2. 
(Gobbo to Launcelot.) 


COWARD.—Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land ? 
Scorr.—Marmion, Canto iv., stanza 30. 
Cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act i., scene 1. 
(Warwick to Plantagenet, Duke of York.) 
You trembling coward who forsook his master. 
Homz.—Douglas, Act ii., scene 1. 


> a F * v~. . ‘ 
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—  COWARD.—Cowards die many times before their deaths: 
_ The valiant never taste of death but once. 
_ Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
_ Itseems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 
3 SHAKSPERE. —Julius Cxsar, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Czsar to Calphurnia.) 


: A plague of all cowards! 
Give me a cup of sack, rogue. Is there no virtue, extant ? 
You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too. There is nothing but roguery 
to be found in villanous man: yet a coward is worse than a cup of 
sack with lime in it. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 4. 
(Falstaff to Prince Henry.) 


Is there no virtue in the world ? 
> LONGFELLOW.—The Spanish Student, Act i., Scene 5. 


Bs COWLEY.—He more had pleas’d us, had he pleased us less. 
a Appison.—An Account of English Poets. 


_ CRADLE.—Al\ that lies betwixt the cradle and the grave, is uncertain. 
a SENECA.—Of a Happy Life, chap. xxii. 


= 4 From the material tomb, 
To the grave’s faithful womb. 
CowLey.—Life. 


- From the cradle to the tomb, 

- Not all gladness, not all gloom. 
om ANONYMOUS. : 
To the coffin, from the cradle. ; 
PRioR.—Moral to “ The Ladle.”’ 


: Hard-travell’d from the cradle to the grave. 
- Youne.—Night vi., line 221. 


A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

_ Is all the proud and mighty have 

_ Between the cradle and the grave. 

> Dyrer.—Grongar Hill, line 89. 


- The hearts within thy valleys bred, 

_ The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime, 

- Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 

- Slaves—nay the bondmen of a slave, 

And callous save to crime. 

eae Byron.—The Giaour. ° 
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CRADLE.—Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 

They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 
SHELLEY.—Julian and Maddalo. 


Scourged by the winds and cradled on the rock. : 
CAMPBELL.—The pleasures of Hope, Part i. 


CREATURE.—The creature’s at his dirty work again. 
Popr.—Kpi. to Arbuthnot. 


Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep. _ 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 677. 


CREHED.—1 make no man’s creed but my own. W 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Vol. viii., chapter viii. 


Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iii., stanza 107. 


CRIMES.—Tremble thou wretch, 
That has within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of justice. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iii., scene 2. 
(The King.) 
Sprung from that parent of ten thousand crimes, 


The New Philosophy of modern times. 
CANNING.—New Morality. 


Contrivances of the time 
For sowing broadcast the seeds of crime. 
LONGFELLOW.—The Golden Legend, Div. 5. 
(Scene at the foot of the Alps.) 


CRIPPLE.—Amongst all honest christian people, 
Whoe’er breaks limbs maintains the cripple. 
PRIOR.—To Fleetwood Shepard, Esq. 


CRITIC.—I am nothing if not: critical. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act, ii., scene 1. 
(Iago to Desdemona.) 


Blame where you must, be candid where you can, 
And be each critic the good-natured man. 
GoLpsmMiITH.—Epi. to ‘‘ Good-natured man.”’ 


Ah, ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 
Nor in the critic let the man be lost. 
Popr.—Essays on Criticism, Part ii., line 523. 
~ Critics indeed are valuable men, ' 
But hyper-critics are as good again. 
JAMES BRAMSTON.—The Man of Taste. 
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“ORI fees —Sleeping, talking, and eerie are qualities sufficient to 
furnish out a critic. 


Swirt.—Sermon 10. 


te wreathed the rod of criticism with roses. 
DISRAELI.—On Bayle. 


_ But his hand drops no flowers. 
DIsRAELI.—Curiosities of Lit., Vol. i., page 15. 
(Comparing Le Clere with Bayle. i 


_ Who high in letter’d reputation sit, 
And hold, Astrea-like, the scales of wit. 
CHURCHILL.—The Apology, line 11. 


CROSS.—On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and Infidels adore. 
POPE. —Rape of the Lock, Canto ii., line 7 


_ Near to that spot where Charles bestrides a horse, 

In humble prose the place is Charing Cross. 

Foote.—Prol. to the Englishman Returned to Paris, 
line 12. 


 CROOKED.—Straight down Crooked Lane, 
And all around the square.—Tom Hoop.—A Plain Direction, verse 1. 


: r. OL CHET.—Thou hast some crotchets in thy head now. 
- SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Mrs. Ford to her Husband.) 


CRO W.—The impudent crow with full throat invites the rain, and soli- 
tary stalks by herself on the dry sand. 
Davipson’s VIRGIL.—(Buckley) Georgics, Book i., p. 45. 


If the old shower-foretelling crow 

Croak not her boding note in vain, 

- To-morrow’s eastern storm shall strow 

f The woods with leaves, with weeds the main. 

Francis’ Horack.—Book iii., Ode xvii., line 9. 


_ It warn’t for nothing that the raven was oe Bi on my left hand. 
RILeEy’s PLautus.—Vol. i. The Aulularia, Act iv., sc. 3. 


- That raven on the left-hand oak 

(Curse on his ill-betiding croak) : 

Bodes me no good. 

Gay.—Fable xxxvii., Farmer’s Wife and the Raven. 


CROWN.—Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
_ Keeps death his court; and there the antick sits, 
4 potting his state, and grinning at his pomp. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Richard IL., Act iii., scene 2. 
ee Aumerle.) 
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CROWN.—This coronet part between you. _ 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act i., scene 1. 
(The King to Cornwall and Albany.) 


CRUEL.—I must be cruel, only to be kind. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 


(To his Mother.) 


CRY.—The author raises mountains seeming full, 


But all the cry produces little wool. 
King.—Art of Cookery, line 195; SwiFtT, Prol. to a Play. 


Or shear swine, all cry and no wool. 
ButTLER.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto i., line 852. 


CRYING.—We came crying hither, 
Thou knew’st the first time that we smell the air 
We wawl and cry. 
When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iv., scene 6. 
(The King to Gloster.) 


And when I was born, I drew in the common air, and fell upon the 
earth, which is of like nature, and the first voice which I uttered was 


crying, as all others do. 
WISDOM OF SOLOMON, chapter vii., verse 3. 


So runs my dream; but what am 1? 
An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry. 
TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, 53. 


CUCKOO.—How sweet the sound of the cuckoo’s note ! 
Whence is the magic pleasure of the sound ? 
GRAHAME.—Birds of Scotland, Part ii., line 1. 


he cuckoo then on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! O word of fear, 
Unpleasing sound to the married ear. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 
(A song at the end of the Act.) 


The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, . 
The plain-song cuckoo gray, 

Whose note full many a man doth mark, = 

And dares not answer nay. it a 

_ SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii., se. 1. 

(Bottom, singing.) 33 
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CUCKOO.—With the hymns of the church, and the plain song. 
LONGFELLOW.—Evangeline, Part i., division 1. 

_ Why do you weep, you cuckoo ? 

RILEy’s Plautus, Volume i. The Pseudolus, Acti.,sc. 1. 


CUPID.—Now is Cupid a child of conscience ; he makes restitution. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v., scene 5. 


Cupid isa good, hare-finder and Vulcan a rare carpenter. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act i., sc. 1. 


If we can do this, Cupid is no longer an archer: his glory shall be ours. 
SHAKSPERE.— Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., se. 1. 


Of this matter 
Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made, 
That only wounds by hearsay. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., se. 1. 
Then loving goes by haps: 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 
SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 


He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow-string, and the little hang-man 


dare not shoot at him. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., se. 2. 


__[ think scorn te sigh : methinks I should outswear Cupid. 
4 SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 2. 


Cupid’s butt-shaft is too hard for Hercules’ club. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


He is Cupid’s grandfather, and learns news of him. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act ii., scene 1. 


e. This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid : 
Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms. a 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iii., scene 1. 


Shot, by heaven ! 
Proceed, sweet Cupid: thou hast thumped him with thy bird-bolt. 
; SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 3. 


CUPS.—The iron cup chained for the general use. 
Rocers.— Inscription in the Crimea. 
[Not inapplicable to the fountains now in use all over the kingdom. ] 


When you smooth 

The brows of care, indulge the festive vein 

In cups by well-informed experience found 

The least your bane.—ARMSTRONG.—On Preserving Health, line 476. 


essay on the excellences of Tar Water, Bishop Berkeley says, ‘“‘It emulates the 

Pe esc of that: famous plant Gin Seng, so much valued in China as the only cordial that 
raises the spirits without depressing them.’’ See his Siris, volume ii., division 66.—‘‘ The 
_ effect of all wines and spirits upon me is strange. It settles, but it makes me gloomy.”— 


_ Bykov, Diary, 1821.] 


‘CUR.—O *tis a. foul thing when a cur cannot keep himself in all com- 


CURFEW.—The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, - 
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panies ! ; 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv., sc. 4. 
(Launce with his Dog.) 


CURB.—Curb this cruel devil of his will. — 
SHAKSPERE.— Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Bassanio to Portia.) 


The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
GRAY.—Hlegy, verse 1. 


What. time the labour’d ox 

In his loos’d traces from the furrow came, 

And the syink’d hedger at his supper sat. 
Mintton.—Comus, and the Lady. 


CURIOSITY .—Let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials, and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Sebastian to Antonio.) 


I will bespeak our diet, 
Whiles you beguile the time and feed your knowledge 
With viewing of the town. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. (Antonio to Sebastian.) 


CUSTOM.—The breach of custom 
Is breach of all. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Imogen to Guiderius. ) 


Custom calls me to ’t ;— 
What custom wills, in all things should we do ’t ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act ii., scene 3. (Solus.) 
It is a custom, 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 4. 
(Hamlet to Horatio.) 


New customs, 
Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act i., scene 3. 
(Sands to the Chamberlain.) 


CUT.—Can ready compliments suppl 
On all occasions cut and dry. aie 


Swirr.—Furniture of Woman’s Mind. 
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= a UT.—Jokes of all kinds, ready cut and dry. 
= Microcosm.—Volume i. , No. viii., page 68. 


; _ According to her cloth she cut her coat. 
: DRYDEN.—Cock and the Fox. 


4 This was the most unkindest cut of all. 


SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Antony to the Citizens.) 


2  OYN OSURE.—W here per haps some Beauty lies, 
_ The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
Z MILTON. —L’ Allegro, line 79. 


_ CYPHER.—Be wot a figure among cyphers. 
. 4 Mavunper’s Treasur -y of Knowledge, page 638, ed. 1859. 


_ Here’s another of your cyphers to fill up the number : 
. Oh brave old ape in a silken coat ! 
3 Forp.—’Tis Pity, Act i. 


4 ue A most fine figure ! 
_ 2. To prove you a cypher. 
2 ‘ SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 2. 


| DAFFODILS. — Daffodils, 

| That come before the swallow dares. 

° SHAKSPERE. —Winter’s Tale, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Perdita to Florizel.) 


i DAGGER.—Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 
Ee, SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 1. (Macbeth solus.) 


oi DAIS Y.—Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 
Put now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies. 
Burns.—To a Mountain Daisy, verse 5. 


_ Like a fair flower by the keen share oppress’d. 
DRYDEN’S VirGIL.—The Afineid, Book ix., line 435. 


7 


A ape flower cut down by the plough. 
ce, Davipson.—The Atneid, sup. 


i Wee modest crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour ; | 
For I maun crush amang the stour Py 
Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my power 

Thou bonnie gem ! 
Burns.—To a Mountain Daisy, verse 1. 
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DAISY.—There is a Mosgiel farm; and that’s the very field where 
Burns ploughed up the daisy. 
WoRDsWwoRTH.— Volume v., page 243. [Burns seems to 
have had the passage from Virgil in his mind when he 
painted the mountain Daisy. ] ‘ 
DAMES.—Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet, 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 
. How mony lengthen’d sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises ! 
Burns.—Tam o’ Shanter, line 33. 


DAMN.—Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 
Pope.—Epistle to Arbuthnot, line 201. 


Or ravish’d with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn’d to everlasting fame. 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Epistle iv., line 283. a 
Charm’d with the foolish whistling of a name. 
et Cow LrEy.—Transl. Georg., Book ii., line 458. 
[The phrase is Cowley’s and not Pope’s, for he was not 
born until thirty years after the death of Cowley. ] 


DANCE. When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave 0’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that. . 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Florizel to Perdita.) 
Like a wave of the sea. 
St. JAMES, General Epistle, chapter i., verse 6. 


To dance attendance on their lordships’ pleasures. 


SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIIL., Act v., scene 2. 
(The King to Butts.) 


Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven. 


Popr.— Moral Essays, Epistle iv.; line 143. 


DANCING.—The dancing pair, that simply sought renown, 
By holding out, to tire each other down. se 
GoLpsmirH.—Deserted Village, line 25. aa 


Though civil persons they, you ruder were, 
And had more humours than a dancing bear. 
Rowe.—Tonson and Congreve. 


DANGER.—Keep together here, lest, running thither, ie 
We unawares run into danger’s mouth. . 
MiLtTon.—Samson Agonistes. 
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i . 
a 


DAN GER.—Out of this nettle danger we pluck this flower, safety. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 3. 

(Hotspur reading a letter of caution, ) 

This flower of wifely patience. 

CHAUCER.—The Clerk’s Tale, Part v., line 8795. 
DANIEL. —A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a Daniel ! 
O wise young judge, how doI honor thee ! 

SHAKSPERE. —Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Shylock to Portia.) 

_ A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 

SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. (Gratiano to Shylock.) 

_ DARE.—Prithee, peace. 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

_ Who dares do more, is none. 

SHAKSPERE, —Macbeth, Acti., scene 7. (To his Lady.) 


And these she answer’d kindly as she could, 
_ But still “<I dare not,’’ waited on “I w ould. P 
CRABBE. —Tales of the Hall, Volume ii. » Book xv. 


a What man dare, I dare ; 

_ Approach thou like the rug ‘ged Russian bear, 

4 _ The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hirean tiger, 

~ Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

_ Shall never tremble. 

SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. 
(To the Ghost of Banquo. ) 


4 DARED. —What ? am I dar’d and bearded to my face ? 
+ SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act i., scene 3. 
(Gloster to Winchester. ) 


Z And dar’st thou then 

_ To beard the lion in his den, 

_ The Douglas in his hall ? 

Scott.—Marmion, Canto vi., stanza 14. 


Determined, dared, and done. * 
r Smarr. —Song to David, verse 86. 


DAREST.—Dar’st thou, Cassius, now RE 

_ Leap in with me into this angry flood, a 

_ And swim to yonder point? Upon the word 

_ Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

2 And pade him follow. SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Acti., scene 2. 
: (Cassius to Brutus.) 


ss ‘DARKNESS VISIBLEH.—Of darkness visible so much be lent, 
: as half to show, half veil the deep intent. 
Porre.—The Dunciad, Book i iv., line 3. 


ate 
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DARKNESS VISIBLE.—Darkness visible. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 63. 


Darkness, thou first great parent of us all, 
Thou art our great original ! 
YALDEN.—Hymn. 


DAUGHTER.—The mother to her daughter spake, 
Daughter, said she, arise ; 
Thy daughter to her daughter take 
Whose daughter’s daughter cries. 
Riuey’s Dictionary of Classical Quotations, 221. 
[A distich, according to Zuinglius, on a lady of the family of the Dalburgs, who saw 
her descendants to the sixth generation. ] 
Had he no friend—no daughter dear, 
His wandering toil to share and cheer ; 
No son to be his father’s stay, 
And guide him in the rugged way. 
Scotrr.—Last Minstrel, conclusion of Canto iii. 


If a daughter you have, she’s the plague of your life, 

No peace shall you know though you’ve buried your wife ! 

At twenty she mocks at the duty you taught her— 

Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 
SHERIDAN.—The Duenna, Act i., scene 3. 


My daughter was ever a good girl. 

Murpuy.—Three Weeks after Marriage, Act ii. 
Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart. 

Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iii., stanza 1. 


DAY.—One day in thy courts is better than a thousand. 
PSALM lxxxiv., verse 10. 


Empire and love! the vision of a day. 
Younec.—Force of Religion, Book i., line 94. 


One day spent well, and agreeable to your precepts, is preferable to an 
eternity of error. 


YonGE’s Crcero.—Tusculan Disp., Book v., division 2. 


Frail empire of a day! 
That with the setting sun extinct is lost. 
SOMMERVILLE.—Hobbinol, Canto iii., line 326. 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
St. MATTHEW, chapter vi., verse 34. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 
GEORGE HERBERT.—The Temple; Virtue. 
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: DAY. —Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iii. , Stanza 108, line 6. 
_ At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
- And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
_ When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
ety And nought but the nightingale’s heard in the grove. 
= BEATTIE. —The Hermit, line 1. 


The bright possession of a day. 


and her Looking-glass. 

EN ot all Apollo’s Pythian treasures hold 

Can bribe the poor possession of a day, 

A Homer.—tThe Iliad, Book ix., line 525. (Pope.) 
_ O life frail offspring of a day ! 

“Tis puff’d with one short gasp away! 

_ Swift as the short-lived flower it fiies, 

It springs, it fades, it blooms, it dies. 

2 BROOME. —Melancholy. 


_ Such and so varied, the precarious play 
as fate with man, frail tenant of a day. 
Scorr.—Peveril of the Peak, chapter xxv. 


“Day is driven on by day, and the new moons hasten to their wane. 
Smart’s Horace.—Book ii., Ode xviii. | 


DA YS.—Thovgh fallen on evil days, 
ug evil days though fallen, and evil tongues. 
: Miton.—Paradise Lost, Book vii., line 25. 


We are fallen on dark and evil days! 

Mrs. HemaAns.—Siege of Valencia, scene i., page 264; 
and see Rogers’ Italy, the Campagna of Florence, 
page 116, edition 1830. 


Enlarge my life with multitude of days, 

In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays ; 

ee ides from himself his state, and shuns to know 

That life protracted is protracted woe. 

Dr. Jonnson.—Vanity of Human Wishes, line 255. 


a7 hy shoes shall be iron and brass; and as thy days, so shall thy 
‘strength be. 


Mosrs.—On his blessing the tribe of Asher. 
(Deuteronomy, chapter xxxiii., verse 25. 


Thinking of the days that are no more. 
- TENNYSON.—The Princess, page 78. 


DE | MORTUIS NIL NIST BONUM.—Of the dead be nothing said nce 
abate is good. 
a RILEY’s Dictionar ye of Latin Quotations. 
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DEAD.—Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven ! 
Thy ignomy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember’d in thy epitaph ! 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act v., scene 4. 
(Prince Henry on Hotspur’s death.) 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dead abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
Gray’s Elegy.—The Epitaph, verse 3. 


Of no distemper, of no blast he died,— 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long ; 
Even wondered at because he dropt no sooner ; 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years, : 
Yet feebly ran he on ten winters more, 4 
Till like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still. 

Lez and DRYEN.—KEdipus, Act iv., scene 1. 

(Egeon to Edipus on the death of king Polybus.) 


He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d, 

The first, last look by death reveal’d ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there.—Byron.—The Giaour, line 87. 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled— 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress, 

(Before Decay’s effacing fingers, 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers)— 

And mark’d the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that’s there. 5 TARE 
Byron.—The Giaour, line 68. [See a note to Buckley’s 

Translation of Sophocles, Gidipus Tyr., paragraph 53. | 


Fal.—What! is the old king dead ? 
Pistol.—As nail in door. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act v., scene 3. 


O lady, he is dead and gone ! x 
Lady, he’s dead and gone! ie 
And at his head a green grass turfe, aa 
And at his heels a stone. . 
ANONYMOUS.—1 Percy Reliques, Book ii. 6 VEOH Fi) 
(The Friar of Orders Creal a te a 
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_DEAD.— _/o/) And must I die, she said, 
ead unreveng’d ? ’tis doubly to be dead ! 
eS DRYDEN. —The Aineid, Book iv., near the end. 


ef Seite’ let the burial rite be read—the funeral song be sung ! 
_ An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young— 

; fs A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died so young. 

a POR. —Lenore, verse 1. 


_ I have syllables of dread ; 

_ They can wake the dreamless dead. 

W. L. Bowres.—Grave of the Last Saxon, line 32. 

___ Let the dead bury their dead. 

3 St. MATTHEW, chapter viii., verse 22. [That is, let the 
dead in trespasses and sins perform the office of bury- 


ing those whoare naturally dead.—Note by Archbishop 
Newcome. ] 


DEAF. —What does he say, John—eh ? Iam hard of hearing. 
GARRICK. ~ Lethe, Act 1. 


4 Like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ears; which refuseth to hear the 
__—_voice of the charmer; charm he never so wisely. 
og PSALM Wiii., verse 4. (Prayer Book Version.) 


| DEAR. —A man he was to all the country dear. 
ss GoLpsmiTH.—The Deserted Village, line 141. 


Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

_ Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

. Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 
Gray.—The Bard, stanza iii., line 11. 


_ As dear to me as are the ruddy drops, 
That visit my sad heart. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act ii., scene 1. , 
(Brutus to Portia.) 


D ear as the vital warmth that feeds my life, a 
Dear as these eyes that weep in fondness o’er thee. 
= OtTway.—Venice Preserved. 


De evilish dear, master classic, devilish dear! 

“o Footr.—The Englishman in Paris, Act i., scene 1. 
ar Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild ale. 
FawkeEs.—The Brown Jug, a Song. 


nt ‘his is a dear mercy, and thou seest it not. | ; 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iii., scene 3. 


‘tit he Gpand so, some will dear abide it. 
_ SHAKSPERE.—Julius Resse; Act iii., scene 2. 
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DEAR.—When she was dear to us, we did hold her so; 
But now her price is fall’n. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act i., scene 1. 
Your dear lies dead, 
And your unblest fate hies. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act v., scene 1. 
That’s more 
Than some, whose tailors are as dear as yours, 


Can justly boast of. : 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act ii., scene 3. 


DEATH.—O proud death ! 

What feast is toward in thine eternal cell, 
That thou so many princes, at a shoot, 

So bloodily hast struck ? 


SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 2. (Fortinbras.) 


The rest is silence. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. (Hamlet dying.) 
Look down, 
And see what death is doing. 


SHAKSPERE.—Winter’s Tale, Act ili., scene 2. 


(Paulina to Leontes.) 


In the midst of life we are in death. 
BURIAL SERVICE. 


Death finds us ’mid our play-things—snatches us, 
As a cross nurse might do a wayward child, 
From all our toys and baubles. His rough call 
Unlooses all our favorite ties on earth ; 

And well if they are such as may be answer’d 

In yonder world, where all is judged of truly. 


OLD PLAy ; and see SENECA, Epistle xxiii. 


Sure as night follows day, 
Death treads in pleasure’s footsteps round the world, 
When pleasure treads the paths which reason shuns. 
Dr. Youne.—Night v., line 863. 


The farthest from the fear, 
Are often nearest to the stroke of fate. 
Dr. Youne.—Night v., line 790. 


And when obedient nature knows his will, 
A fly, a grapestone, or a hair can kill. 


Prior.—Ode to the Memory of Villiers, line 53. 
ripping of a hang-nail is sufficient to despatch us. We 
are afraid of inundations from the sea when a glass 
wine, if it goes the wrong way, is enough to suffoca: 
us. SENECA, Epistle xxiii. Pope Adrian IV. was 


choked by a fly.] 
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To wake the soul to sense of future scenes ? 

Deaths stand like Mercurys, in every way, 

And kindly point us to our journey’s end. 

7 Dr. YounG.—Night vii., line 2. 

The hour conceal’d and so remote the fear, 

___ Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 

4 ond Popr.—Hssay on Man, Epistle iii., line 75. 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost, 

Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 


ed 


£ 


7 , Death lays his icy hand on kings. 


pe _ His tongue is now a stringless instrument. 
I SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 1. 
ea death.) 

ce All that lives must die, 

_ Passing through nature to eternity. 

i. SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 

- (The Queen to Hamlet.) 


ee _ Death’s but a path that must be trod, 
_If man would ever pass to God. 
PARNELL.—Night piece on Death, line 67. 


- From the first corse, till he that died to day, 
This must be so. 
_ Why should we, in our peevish opposition, 
Take it to heart ? 
. SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
(The King to Hamlet.) 


_ The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
_ In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
_ As when a giant dies. 


(Isabella to ner brother.) 


The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
_ Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 


(Claudio to Isabella.) 


SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., 


SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., 
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_  DEATH.—What day, what hour, but knocks at human hearts, 


SHAKSPERE.— Romeo and Juliet, Act iv., scene 5. 
(Capulet on seeing Juliet apparently dead.) 


SHIRLEY.—Song in the contention of Ajax and Ulysses. 


(Northumberland to the King, announcing Gaunt’s 


scene 1. 


scene ]. © 
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DEATH.—Death will have his day. a bs 
SHAKSPERE.— Richard II., Act iii., scene 2. (The King.) 


As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, : 
Receives the lurking principle of death ;. 
The young disease, that must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength. 
Pope.—Hssay on Man, Epistle ii., line 133. 


Death is the worst . 
That fate can bring, and cuts off ev’ry hope. 
LILLO.—Fatal Curiosity, Act i., scene 2. 


: 
Death hath ten thousand several doors ; 
For men to take their exits, | 
JOHN WepBSTER.—The Duchess of Malfy ; MASSINGER.— _ 

The Parliament of Love, Act iv., scene 2.—Death hath 4 

a thousand doors to let out life; MAssINGER.—A Very 

Woman, Act v., scene 4. = 


Death rides in triumph,—fell destruction 

Lashes his fiery horse, and round about him 

His many thousand ways to let out souls. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Bonduca, Act iii., scene 5. 


Death hath so many doors to let out life. 
BEAUMONT and F'LETCHER.—The Custom of the Courts. 
Act ii., scene 2. 


Death’s thousand doors stand open. - 
Buatr.—The Grave, line 394. 


Death in a thousand shapes. 
VirGiIL.— Aneid, Book ii., line 370. 


Death’s shafts fly thick !—BLair.—The Grave, line 447. 


Men drop so fast, ’ere life’s mid stage we tread, 
Few know so many friends alive, as dead. 
Dr. Younc.—Satire v., line 97. 


When I remember all 
The friends so link’d together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather ; FU 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. . F 
Tom Moorn.—Oft in the Stilly Night, stanza 2, 


On this side and on that, men see their friends ee 
Drop off like leaves in autumn. . 
BLAtR—The Grave, line 467. 
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_ DEATH.—When in this vale of years I backward look, 
And miss such numbers, numbers too of such, 
Firmer in health, and greener, in their age, 
And stricter on their guard, and fitter far 
To play life’s subtle game, I scarce believe 
I still survive. 
Dr. Youne.—Night iv., line 124. 


But when within the walls our troops take breath, 
Lock fast the brazen bars, and shut out death. 
Poprr.—The Iliad, Book xxi., line 631. 
(Priam to his guards.) 


——) 


Devouring famine, plague, and war, 
Each able to undo mankind, 
Death’s servile emissaries are, 
Nor to these alone confin’d, 
+ He hath at will 
More quaint and subtle ways to kill; 
A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 
Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart. 
.- SHIRLEY.—Cupid and Death. 


Still at last, to his beloved bowl 

He clung, and cheer’d the sadness of his soul ; 

For though a man may not have much to fear, 
__-Yet death looks ugly when the view is near. 

- CRABBE.—The Borough, Letter xvi. 


Death comes but once. : 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Sea Voyage, Act i., 


scene 1. 


2 
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Death is the crown of life. 
Dr. Youne.—Night iii., line 526. 


DEATH AND THE PALE HORSE.—1 looked and behold a pale horse : 
' and his name that sat on him was Death. 
oat REVELATIONS, chapter vi., verse 8. 
7’ Behind her death, 
Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 


On his pale horse. é, 
i Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book x., line 588. 


DEBORAH'S SONG.—His mother look’d from her lattice high— 
Why comes he not? His steeds are fleet,— 

‘Why sends not the Bridegroom his promised gift? 

Is his heart more cold, or his barb less swift ? 

om’ Byron.—The Giaour. 


* 


7 _ [Compare 
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these lines with the song of Deborah, JUDGES, chap. v., verses 28—30. | 
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DECAY.—A fiery soul, which, working out its way, AS 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-inform’d the tenement of clay. fs 
DrypEN.— Absalom and Achithophel, Part i., line 156. 


The unreach’d Paradise of our despair, 

Which o’er informs the pencil and the pen, 

And overpowers the page where it would bloom again. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iv., stanza 122, line 7. 


Nature strips her garment gay, 
And wears the vesture of decay. 
Locan.—The Country in Autumn. 


Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way. 
Go.LpsmMiTtH.—The Deserted Village, line 109. 


So peaceful shalt thou end thy blissful days, 
Aud steal thyself from life by slow decays. 
Poprse.—The Odyssey, Book xi., line 164. 


Those domes where Czesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay. 
GOLDSMITH.—The Traveller, line 159. 


DECIDE.—Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me? 
PoprE.—Moral Essays, Epistle iii. 


DECOCTIONS.—Therefore their nourishment of farce you choose, 
Decoctions of a barley-water Muse. 

DryDEN.—A Prologue, No. xi., Johnson’s Pocts. 7 
DECREE.—It must not be; there is no power in Venice \y 708 
Can alter a decree established : 

*T will be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error by the same example, 
Will rush into the state. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1, 
(Portia to the Court of Justice.) 


DEED ,.—A little water clears us of this deed. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Lady Macbeth to her Husband.) 
A deed without a name. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Answer of the Witches to Macbeth. ) 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds sil het 
Make ill deeds done. a 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Activ., scene2, airlt i 
(The King to Hubert.) = 


_ DEED.—A bloody deed: almost as bad, good mother, 
_ As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 
ee + SHAKSPERE—Hamilet, Act iii., scene 4. 
a . . (To his mother.) 
_ DEEP.—In the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
_ To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 
wy Minron.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 76. 


4 ‘The always-wind-obeying deep. 
on SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act i., scene 1. 
“~ (Aigeon to the Duke.) 


Deep calleth unto deep. 
a PSALM xlii., verse 7. 


Deep answereth to deep. 
cal,” MacponaLp.—England’s Antiphon, 3. 


- 

_ DEEPER.—She by the river sat, and sitting there, 

She wept, and made it deeper by a tear. 

ai HERRIcK.—Hesp., No. 332. (Julia, weeping.) 


_ DEGREE.—And though that I of auncestry 
 __A baron’s daughter be, 
_ Yet have you proved howe I you loved 
_ A squyer of lowe degré. 
< Anonymous.—The Nut-Browne Maid, 2 Percy Rel., 28. 
Yet was he but a squire of low degree. 
SPENSER.—Faerie Queen, Book iv., Canto vii., stanza 15. 


in this world there are degrees of evils, 
o in this world there are degrees of devils. 
WEBSTER.—The White Devil. (Flaminius to Brach.) 


DEITY.—Look down, my son! and see 
The bright procession of a deity. 
eet HuGues.—The Triumph of Peace, line 13. 


DELIBERATION.—Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care. 
are: Miutron.—Paradise Lost, Book ii., line 302. 
DELIGHT.—But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 
h sober certainty of waking bliss, 
ver heard till now. 
‘Mitton.—Comus, line 262. 


) scorn delights and live laborious days. 
Mixton.—Lycidas, line 72. 
In this Fool’s paradise he drank delight. see A | 
' - CraABBE.—The Borough, Letter xii. _ 
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458 = DELIGHTFU L—DESERTED. 


DELIGHTFUL.—Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe the enliv’ning spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 
THOMSON.—Spring, line 1149. 


DEMOCRACY.—1. Lycurgus! set up a Democracy in Sparta. 
2. Do you first set up a Democracy in your own house. | 
PLuTARCH.—Morals, Apophthegms of Kings.. 1 


DENIED.—Let this great maxim be my virtue’s guide— 

In part she is to blame who has been tried ; 

He comes too near, who comes to be denied. , 
Montacun, Lady M. W.—The Woman’s Resolve. 


DEPORTMENT.—What’s a fine person or a beauteous face, 
Unless deportment gives them decent grace. 
CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 741. 


DERBY DILLY.—So down thy hill, romantic Ashburn, glides 

The Derby Dilly, carrying three insides. 

One in each corner sits, and lolls at ease, 

With folded arms, propp’d back, and outstretch’d knees, 

While the press’d bodkin, punch’d and squeezed to death, 

Sweats in the midmost place, and pants for breath. 
Canninc.—Loves of the Triangles, last lines. 


DESCRIPTION.—For her own person, 
It beggar’d all description. 
SHAKSPERE.— Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Knobarbus to Agrippa.) 


I have described her, and sure my picture is not so bad as to require its _ 
name under it. 
FIELDING.—Love in several Masques, Act i., scene 1; 
CoLLEy CIBBER, the Comical Lovers, Act i., scene 1. 


DESERT.—Use every man after his desert, and who should ’scape © 
whipping ! ; 


SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 9, 
(The Prince to Polonius.) 


O, your desert speaks loud; and I should wrong it to lock it in the 
wards of covert bosom. ne 

SHAKSPERE.——Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 

(The Duke to Angelo.) 


DESERTED .—Deserted at his utmost need, 

By those his former bounty fed ; 

On the bare earth exposed he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. : 
DrYDEN.—Alexander’s Feast, verse 4. 
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DESPAIR.—Despair, sir, is a dauntless hero. 
Ho.crort.—The road to Ruin, Act iii., scene 2. 


: ; Our crimes would despair, if they were not chetished by our virtues. 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well that Ends Well, Activ., scene 3. 
2 Therefore betake thee 
7 To nothing but despair. 
“4 SHAKSPERE.—A Winter’s Tale, Act iii., scene 2. 
I will despair, and be at enmity 
_ With cozening hope. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 2. 
Discomfort guides my tongue, 
And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II,, Act iii, scene 2. 


Hope gives not so much warrant as despair. 

’ SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Acti., scene 3. 
_ God be praised, that to believing souls 

Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair ! 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 1. 


Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair. 
; SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 3. 


_ DESPERATE.—Diseases desperate grown, 

By desperate appliance are reliev’d. 

5 SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iv., scene 3. 
oe (The King.) 

_ DESTINY.—Seek not to know what must not be reveal’d : 
Joys only flow where Fate is most conceal’d ; 
_ Too busie Man wou’d find his Sorrows more, 
If future Fortunes he shou’d know before ; 
For by that knowledge of his Destiny 
He would not live at all, but always die. 

Drypen.—The Indian Queen, Act iii., scene 1. 


Marriage is ever made by destiny. 
& CHAPMAN.—AlIl Fools, Act v., scene 1. 


* Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. . \ 

a pee SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii., scene 9. 
(Nerissa to Portia.) x 

FARQUHAR.—The Recruiting Officer, Act iii., scene 2. 


4 - 1. You remember who encouraged, me to love, and promis’d me _ his 
assistance ? 
2. Ay, while there was Hope, Frank, while there was Hope ; but there’s 
no contending with one’s destiny. : i 
DrypDEN.—Evening’s Love, Act ii., scene 1. 


ef 
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DESTINY.—Make the rope of his destiny our cable, for our own doth 


little advantage. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Acti., scene 1. 


Destiny, 
That hath to instrument this lower world a 
And what is in ’t.—SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act ili., scene 3. 


Yon orphan heirs of fixed destiny, \ 
Attend your office and your quality. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v., scene 5. 


If then true lovers have been ever crossed, 
It stands as an edict in destiny. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act i., scene 1. 


The lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii, scene 1. 


DESTROY.—Willing to destroy what they care not to imitate. 
Swirt.—The Tatler, No. 68. 
DETRACTION.—Mankind praise against their will, 
And mix as much detraction as they can. 
Dr. Younc.—Night viii., line 494. 
I hate the man who builds his name 
On ruins of another’s fame.—Gay.—F able xlv., line 1. 


Black detraction will find faults where they are not. 
MASSINGER.—The Guardian, Act i., scene 1. 


The low desire, the base design 
That makes another’s virtue less. 
LONGFELLOW.—The ladder of St. Augustine. 


Deus nobis hee otia fecit. 
VirGIL.—Kclogue i. (Tityrus to Melibzeus.) 


A God hath vouchsafed us this tranquillity. (The Motto of «ne Arms 


of Liverpool.) 
DEVELOPED.—1. What’s the meaning of this? 
2. That gentleman can tell you—twas he enveloped the affair to me. 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act v., scene 1. 
DEVIL.—Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the devil, as a 
roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may devour. 
St. PETER, Ist Epi., chapter v., verse 8. 


It is by the Vicar’s skirts that the Devil climbs into the belfry. 
LONGFELLOW.—The Spanish Student, Act i., scene 2, ° 


[This is a Spanish proverb, and charges the clergy with being the authors of the 
chiefest_ spiritual mischiefs which have risen up in the Church. (Dean Trench, now 
Archbishop of Dublin. Proverbs and their lessons, Lecture 4.) And into God’s church — 


lewd hirelings climb. Milton, Par., Lost Book iv.] 
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_ DEVIL.—No such thing as being borne to eminence by laying hold of 
___ another’s skirt. 
3 e. LANDELL’S Lecture at Exeter Hall, 21st Nov., 1854. 


' He ee entereth not by the door into the sheep-fold but climbeth up 
y some other way, the same is a thief and a robber. 
Ee Sr. JOHN, chapter x., verse 1. 


The devil hath power to assume a sian shape. 
' SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2, near the end. ~~ 


What, can the devil speak true ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 3. (Banquo.) 


The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 
(Antonio to Bassanio.) 


. Monel thus I clothe my naked villany 

- With odd old ends, stolen forth of holy writ; 

_And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 3. (Soles ) 


_ Sometimes the devil doth preach. 
WEBSTER.—The Duchess of Malfi, Act ii., scene 7 
(Ferdinand to Bosola.) 


or Qui non dat quod habet, Demon infra ridet. 
ANONYMOUS. 


_ The devil below laughs at him who will not give of that which he has. 


Je The Latin is from an inscription over a well at Wavertree, and bears date A.D. 1414, 
or in the 2nd year of the reign of King Henry V.—Hach letter is a capital, and between 
each capital is a period, so that the reader is for some time puzzled to make it out.] 


The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ; 


The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 
BABELAIS.—VOl. ii., Book iv., chapter ; Xxiv. 


ite TION.—With devotion’s visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 


SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. ; 
(Polonius to Ophelia and the King.) 7 
O the cursed devil, 
| Which doth present us with all other sins fj 
rice candied o’er. J 


aq WEBSTER.—The White Devil. (Vittoria to Zanche.) 
bs Seeming devotion does but gild a knave, 

That’s neither faithful, honest, just, nor brave ; 

But where religion does with virtue join, 

ten a a hero like an angel shine. | 

_ WALLER. —A fragment on Ovid. 


462 DEW—DIE. 


DEW.—The dew of thy birth is of the womb of the morning. 
PSALM cx., verse 3. 

Her birth was of the womb of morning dew, 

And her conception of the joyous prime. ' 
SPENSER.—F airy Queen, Book iii., Canto vi. 


The dew waits for no voice to call it to the sun. 
Rev. JOSEPH ParKER, D.D., Ecce Deus, chapter 7. 


DEW-DROP.—<And like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 
Be shook to airy air. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Patroclus to Achilles.) 
DIAL.—He drew a dial from his poke ; 
And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says, very wisely, ‘It is ten o’clock; ”’ 
“Thus we may see,”’ quoth he, ‘‘ how the world wags.” 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 7. 
(Jaques to Duke 8.) , 
DIAMOND.—I see how thine eye would emulate the diamond. ) 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii., scene 3. 
A lady walled about with diamonds. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of most kind hostess. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 1. 
Which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropped. 
_ _ SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iv., scene 3. - 
To me he seems like diamond to glass. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act ii., scene 3. 
The diamonds of a most praised water 
Do appear to make the world twice rich. La 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act iii., scene 2. 
DIDO AND ENEAS.—When Dido found Eneas would not come, 
She mourned in silence, and was Di-do-dum, 
V Notes and Queries 68: Porson, the Supposed author. 
DIE.—Shall I, wasting in dispaire, 
Dye because a woman’s faire ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
Cause another’s rosie are ? 
Be shee fairer than the day, 
_ Or the flow’ry meads in May ; 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how faire shee be ? . etl 
GEO. WHITHER.—From the “ Mistresse of Philarete,”’ 3 
Percy Reliques, page 245, 


. Z DIE. AG3 


= DIE. pie all! die nobody ! die like demi-gods! 
; REYNOLDSs.—The Dramatist, Activ. , scene 2. : 


And they died as if overcome by sleep. 
e HeEsiop.—Weeks and Days, line 115. (Banks.) 


ay but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot. 
oy : SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Claudio to Isabella.) 
te is appointed once for all to die. 
Litt0o.—The Christian Hero, Act iii. 
To die,—to sleep,— 

3 No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart- ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Be evoutly to be wish’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 

(His Soliloquy on Life and Death. ) 

To die,—to sleep,— 

2 To sleep ! perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub: 
_ For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
- When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, = 
_ Must give us pause. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid., Act iii., scene 1. 

(The Soliloquy continued. ) See ‘‘ Whips.” 


g 0 Goa! ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing. 
ae Byron.—Prisoner of Chillon, Div. viii. 


Tis a vile thing to die, my gracious lord, 

When men are unprepar’d, and look not for it. 
SHAKSPERE. ’—Richard III. ., Act iii., scene 2. 
ce ’ (Catesby to Hastings.) 

What pity is it 

That we can die but once to serve our country ! 

- AppIson.—Cato, Act iv. 


“Bat shall die like men; and fall like one of the princes. 
’ PSALM Ixxxii., verse 7. 

Acquit yourselves like men. 

a= LitLto.—The Christian Hero, Act v. 

| is as s natural to die as to be born ; and to a little infant, perhaps, the 
one is as painful as the other. 
Bacon.—On Death, Essay ii. 
slender debt to nature’s quickly paid, 


harged, perchance, with greater ease than made. 
. ane, —Book ii., No. xiii., line 17. 
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DIH.—He that dies, pays all debts. 1" 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act iii., sce. 2. (Stephano.) 


The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act-ill., scene 4. 


Blow, wind! come, wrack ! 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 5. — 


All that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 


If it were now to die, 
’*T were now to be most happy. 
SHAKSPERE.—- Othello, Act ii., scene 1. 


DIFFERENT.—Ditferent good, by art or nature given 
To different nations, makes their blessings even. 
GoOLDsMITH.— The Traveller, line 79. 


In differing breasts what differing passions glow ! 
Ours kindle quick, but yours extinguish slow. 
GARTH.—To Lady Lenos. 


DIGESTION.—Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. (To his Lady.) 
A good digestion to you all; and, once more, : 
I shower a welcome on you; welcome all. eS 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII, Acti., scene 4. (Wolsey.) 
Things sweet to taste, prove digestion sour. 
SHAKSPERE.— Richard II, Act i., scene 3. 
(Gaunt to the King.) 


Unquiet meals make ill digestions. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act v., scene 1. 
(The Abbess to Adriana.) 
DISCORD.—Discords make the sweetest airs. 
BurLerR.—Hudibras, Part iii., Canto i., line 919. 


Discord oft in music makes the sweeter lay. 
SPENCER,—F airy Queen, Book iii., Canto ii. 
From hence, let fierce contending nations know, ; 
What dire effects from civil discords flow. C 
ADpDIson.—Cato, Act v., scene 4. TES = 


DISCOURSE.—-She’d come again, and with a greedy ear | 
Devour up my discourse.—SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
(How he won Desdemona.) ie 
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DISCOURSE. —It will discourse most, excellent music. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, “Act iii. , scene 2. 
(The Prince to Guildenstern. ) 


ee hints may be given and the ball of discourse kept up. 
Swirt.—Intro. To Polite Conversation. (Roscon’s 
Edition of his Life, Vol. ii., page 326.) 


DIS CRETION.—Let’ s teach ourselves that honourable stop 
Not to outsport discretion. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 3. 

(To Cassio to look to the euard, ) 


It show’d discretion, the best part of valour. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—A King and No King, Act 
iv., Scene 3. 


Diseretion ! hang diseneebat ! hang ye all! 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Pilgrim, Act ii., scene 1. 


_ DIS CUSSION.—Friendly free discussion calling forth 
_ From the fair jewel Truth its latent ray. 
THOMSON. —Liberty, Part ii. 


ss ses - DISHASE. —Diseased nature oftimes breaks forth 

In strange eruptions. 

SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
<< eo] (Hotspur to Glendower 4% 


: :- DIS GRACEH.—Could he with reason murmur at his case, 
Himself sole author of his own disgrace ? 
og CowPER.—Hope, line 316. 


DISH ONOUR.—Put on him 

_ What forgeries you please; marry, none so rank 

_ As may dishonour him. 

at SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Polonius to Rey naldo. ) 


lam more amazed at his dishonour 
mocen at the strangeness of it. 
‘ SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 


r 
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ET rather would have lost my life betimes 


_ Than bring a burthen of dishonour home. 
SHAKSPERE—2 Henry VI1., Act iii., scene 1. 


Your dishonour 
Mangles true judgment. 
SHAKSPERE. —Coriolanus, Act iii., scene 1. 


Ps 


3 - Since dishonour traffic with man’s pane: 
ee 2 is but outside. 
_ SHAKsPERE.—Timon of eat Act i Ls ‘scene 1, 


+ 
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DISHONOUR.—Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 
But mine own safeties. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 3. 


DISOBEDIENCEH.—Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse. 
Mintton.—Paradise Lost, Booki., line 1. 


DISPATCH.— You have made 
The world your gallery, can dispatch a business 
In some three minutes with the antipodes, 
And in five more, negotiate the globe over. 
Ben Jonson.—The Fortunate Isles. 


DISPLACED.—You have displae’d the mirth, broke the good meeting, 
With most admir’d disorder. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Lady Macbeth to her Husband.) 


DISPOSTION.—A truant disposition, good my lord. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Acti., scene 2. 
(Horatio to Hamlet.) 


I know our country disposition well. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 
(lago to Othello.) 


DISPUTE.—Mal.- Dispute it like a man. 
Macd. (shall do so; 
But I must also feel it as a man. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 3. 


DISSENSION.—But now our fates from unmomentous things 
May rise like rivers out of little springs. 
CAMPBELL.—Theodric. 


Alas ! how light a cause may move 

Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

That stood the storm when waves were rough, 

Yet in a sunny hour fall off. " 
Tom Moore.—The Light of the Harem, Vol. vii., page 22. 


Great floods have flown from simple sources. 


SHAKSPERE.—- All’s Well that Ends Well, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Helena to the King.) ? ’ e 
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DISSENSIONS.—Dissensions, like small streams, are first begun ; 
Scarce seen they rise, but gather as they run. 
GaARtTH.—The Dispensary, Canto iii., line 184. 
Civil dissension is a viperous worm 
That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act iii., scene 1. 
(The King to Gloster and Winchester.) 


Could we forbear dispute, and practice love, 
We should agree, as angels do above. 
WALLER.—Divine Love, Canto iii. 


DISTANCE.—She pleased while distant, but when near she charm’d. 
SHENSTONE.—The Judgment of Hercules, line 96, 


*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
CAMPBELL.—Pleasure of Hope, Part i. 


Wishes, like painted landgcapes, best delight 
Whilst distance recommends them to the sight ; 
Plac’d afar off, they beautiful appear : 
But show their coarse and nauseous colors, near. 
Dr. YALDEN.—Against Enjoyment, line 25, A.D. 1736. 


As distant prospects please us, but when near 
We find but desert rocks and fleeting air. 
Dr. GartH.—The Dispensary, Canto iii., line 27, A.D. 1718. 


DISTRESS :—Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress, 

A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss ! 

Burns.—Winter Night, last lines of the quoted strain in 
verse 6. 


Are not both gainers when the heart’s distress, 
Is so divided that the pain is less ? 
CRABBE.—Tales of the Hall, Book x. 


Common distress is a great promoter both of friendship and speculation. 
Swirt.—To Bolingbroke, May 1, 1719. H 


DIVINE.—1 wish there was not a polemic divine, said Yorick, in th 
kingdom ; one ounce of practical divinity is worth a painted ship-load 
of all their reverences have imported these fifty years. oy 

STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Volume v., chapter xxvii. 


It is a good divine that follows his own instructions. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 2. 
(Portia to Nerissa.) 


The virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine. 
Byron.—The Bride of Abydos, Canto i., stanza 1. 
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DIVINITY .—A divinity resides within my breast. 
Ovip.—lV. Pontic Epistle. (Riley’s Translation, 433.) 
There is a Deity within us. ; 
Ovip.—The Fasti, Book vi., line 5. (Riley’s Translation.) 
There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 2. 
(Hamlet to Horatio.) 


There is a divinity in odd numbers, 
Hither in nativity, chance or death. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v., scene 1. 
(Falstaff to Mrs. Quickly.) 
DIVORCE.—And quite divorce his memory from his part. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 


I would thou wert the man 
That would divorce this terror from my heart. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act v., scene 4. 


As the long divorce of steel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act ii., scene 1. 


DOCTOR.—Bolus arrived and gave a doubtful tap, 
Between a single and a double rap. 
GEORGE CoLMAN, JUN.—Lodgings for Single Gentlemen, 
verse 7. 
Will kick’d out the Doctor : but when ill indeed 
E’en dismissing the Doctor don’t always succeed. 
IBID. 
DOG.—Every dog must have his day. 
Swirr.—Whig and Tory. 
Dogs, ye have had your days. 
Popre.—The Odyssey, Book xxii., line 41. 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 
(The Prince to his Uncle.) 
Thad rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 


SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Brutus to Cassius.) - 


Nor dare they bark, though much provoked at her refulgent visage. 
Swirr.—Battle of the Books. 
(Episode of Bentley and Wotton.) 
Doth the moon care for the barking of a dog? - 
Burron.—Anat. of Mel., Part ii., sec. 3, mem. 7. 


oe, Ty 
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DOG.—I am his Highness’s dog at Kew! 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you? 
PopE.—On the Collar of a Dog he gave to the Prince. 


The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 
GoLDsMITH.—Deserted Village, line 121. 


Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer. 
Homer.—The Iliad, Book i, line 298. (Pope.) 


Having the countenance of a dog, but heart of a stag. 
Homer.—The Iliad, Book i., (Riley’s translat.), page 9. _ 
DOLLAR.—* The almighty dollar.’’ ; 


[This phrase is used for the first time by Washington Irving in the “Creole Vil- 
lage;” but Mr. Irving assures us that no irreverence was intended by him. Dickens 
makes use of the expression, without acknowledgment, in his American Notes, chapter 
iii. (Boston.) ‘The almighty wand” is a phrase used long ago by Cowley in his poem 
on the plagues of Egypt, line 45; and the late Mr. Serjeant Cockle, whose powers of per- 
suaslon were so great, obtained the appellation of “the almighty of the North.’—Law 
and Lawyers, 204. Again, 
Women’s sense of right and wrong, 
Is rul’d by the almighty throng. 

Ep. Moorre.—Love and Vanity, Fable xvi.; 
and even Dr. Young, to whom one would not impute anything profane, has made use of 
the phrase ‘“‘ Almighty vanity!” (Satire ii., line 18.) Churchill has ‘Prudence, 
almighty Prudence, gives thee all,” (Night, line 310); Dryden, in the 10th Satire of 
“aaa has “the almighty bribes and presents,’”? which prevail when no persuasion 
will. 
Dean Swift, with reference to the Eolists, a sect which pretended to inspiration, 
says, “their gods were the four winds and the chief of them was the ‘ almighty north;’ ” 
(see the Tale of a Tub, section 8;) and in ‘“‘The Pretended Letter of Thanks” Swift 
writes, ‘‘ Your Lordship’s almighty pen;’’ and, lastly, De Quincey, in a paper on the 
Reyolt of the Tartars, page 169, in allusion to the horrors of thirst, writes, ‘forgetful of - 
all things at that moment but of one almighty instinct.’’] 
Jacob wrestling with the mysterious and Almighty stranger. 
Hues STOWELL.—Lecture in Exeter Hall, 28th Novem- 


ber, 1854. 


They proclaimed trees Almighty. God’s wood ! 
GILES FLETCHER.—Christ’s victory in Heaven, stanza xx. 


DOME.—The aspiring youth that fired the Ephesian Dome, outlives in 

_ fame the pious fool that raised it. 

CoLLEY CrIBBER.—Richard III., Act iii., scene 3, altered. 
(Eratostratus was the “ youth,’’ and Chersiphron the 
“* architect.’’) 


DONE.—AI may do what has by man been done. 
Dr. Youne.—Night vi., line 606, and ante 23. Ante 26, 
title ‘‘ Be.”’ 


aa Hast thou begun an act? ne’er then give o’er ; 
No man despairs to do what’s done before. _ 
; HeErRrRIcK.—Hesperides, Aphorism, No. 142. » 


@f—. 
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PONE.—If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly : If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all, here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We’d jump the life to come.—But in these cases, 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.—He’s here in double trust : 
First, as Iam his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed; then, as his host, 
Who should against his murtherer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Acti., scene 7. (Solus.). 


Devise not evil against thy neighbour, seeing he dwelleth securely by 
thee. 
SoLomon.—Proverbs, chapter ili., verse 29. 


DOOM.—What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 1. 
pete as Eight Kings and Banquo pass over the 
stage. 


DOOR.—A pamper’d menial drove me from the door, 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 
The Rev. T. Moss, Gent. Mag., Volume Ixx., page 41. 


Warn’d by the languor of life’s evening ray, 
At length have housed me in an humble shed. 
Dr. Youna.—Night ix., line 11. 


Where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door. 
GoLpsmitH.—The Traveller, line 3. 


Ye find no rude, inhospitable swain, 
Who drives the stranger from his door away. 
WHEELWRIGHT.—Pindar, xi., Olymp. Ode, line 23. 


No surly porter stands in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate. 
GoupsmiTtH.—The Deserted Village, line 105. 


Last the sire and his three sons, 
With their four wives; and God made fast the door. 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book xi. 
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_  DOUBLE.—Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn; and caldron bubble. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 1. 

(All the Witches.) 


q Double, double toil and trouble; literally, trouble brings trouble t 
trouble. 


Al 


BUCKLEY’S SOPHOCLES.—Ajax, page 267. 


War he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
~ Honour but an empty bubble. 
; DRYDEN.—Alexander’s Feast. 


DOUBLET.—Doublet and hose ought to shew itself courageous to 

petticoat. 

SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Rosalind to Celia.) 


DOUBT.—Doubt thou the stars are fire ; 

Doubt that the sun doth move ; 

Doubt truth to be a liar ; 

But never doubt, I love. 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Lines sent by Hamlet to Ophelia.) 


e He wanted a peg to hang his thoughts upon. 
F Sir THomas More.—His Household, page 17. 


_ Make me to see’t; or, at the least, so prove it, 

- hat the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 

To hang a doubt on: or woe upon thy life! 

SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Othello to Iago.) 


Never do any thing, concerning the rectitude of which you have a doubt. 
Puiyy, Jun.—Chapter i., line 18. 


- Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act i., scene 4. 


Out of doubt, you do me now more wrong 
In making question of my uttermost. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. 


= Giddy in spirit, still gazing in a doubt. 
_ SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 2. 


_ From hence I go, e 

~ To make these doubts all even. 

ad SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act v., scene 4. 
_ I promise you, 
~ [should ve arguing still upon that doubt. 

ae SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act iii., scene 1. 
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DO UBT.—To end one doubt by death 
Revives two greater in the heirs of life. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 1. 


Dangers, doubts, wringing of the conscience, 
Fears, and despairs. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIIL., Act ii-:, scene 2. 
But modest doubt is called 
The beacon of the wise. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act ii., scene 2. 


DOUBTLESS.—Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. ir: 
ButLerR.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto iii. 


DOUSTS.—O, what damned minutes tell he o’er, 
Who dotes yet doubts; suspects, yet fondly loves! :; 
SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Act iii., scene 3. a 
(Lago to Othello, warning him against Jealousy.) 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act i., scene 5, 
. _ (Lucio to Isabella.) 


DOV E.—The dove returning bore the mark 

Of earth restored to the long labouring ark; 

The relics of mankind, secure of rest, 

Oped every window to receive the guest, 

And the fair bearer of the message bless’d, 
DrypDEn.—To Her Grace of Ormond, line 70. 

The dove was twice employ’d abroad, before 

The world was dried, and she return’d no more. 
DryDEN.—To Her Grace of Ormond, line 99. 


DOV E-COTE.— Boy ! false hound! 

If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 

That like an Eagle in a dove-cote, I 

Flutter’d your Volscians in Coriolo ; ‘ 

Alone, I did it—Boy !—SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act v., scene 5. 

(Coriolanus to Aufidius.) 

And made to fly like doves, whom th’ eagle doth affray. 

SPENSER.—The Fairy Queen, Book v., Canto xii., verse 5. 


[This book of the Fairy Queen was published by Spen-. 
ser in 1596, and Coriolanus not until between 1609 anc 


-) 
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1615. 
DOWN.—Ne that is down needs fear no fall; re OE 
He that is low no pride. . le Ve} 


Bunyan.—Pilgrim’s Progress, Part ii. 
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| DREAM, —If ever I did dream of such a matter, abhor me. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 1. 
(Iago to Roderigo. ) 


And mourn, in lamentation deep, 
~ How life and love are all a dream. 
Burns.—The Lament, verse 1. 


Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep ; 

__ If it be thus to dream still let me sleep. 

: SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Sebastian. ) 


Band though it be a waking dream, 

Yet let it Tike an odour rise; 

To all the senses here, 

And fall like sleep upon ‘their eyes, 

Or music in their ear. 

Bren Jonson.—The Vision of Delisht. 


Vl dream no more—by manly mind 
_ Not even in sleep is will resigned. 
cy midnight orisons said o’er, 
eal turn to rest, and dream no more.— 
Scorr. —Lady of the Lake, end of Canto i. 


E Rather like a dream than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants. 
a SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 


esy spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


= We are such stuff 
_ As dreams are made on, and our little life 
4 Is rounded with a sleep. 
4 SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act iv., scene 1. 


How like a dream is this 
- Tsee and hear! 
: SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act v., scene 4. 


He hath but as offended in a dream ! 
All sects, all ages smack of this vice. 
€ SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 2. 


: "Thousand escapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iv., scene 1. 


What, was I married to her in my dream ? 
ae sleep I now? 
i SHAKSPERE. —Comedy of Errors, Act ii., scene 2. 


we? 
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DREAMERS.—1. Dreamers often lie— _ 
2. In bed, asleep, while they do dream things true. 
1. O, then, I see, Queen Mab hath been with you. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 4. 
(Mercutio and Romeo.) 


DREAMS.—Dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy, 

They have a weight upon our waking thoughts, 

They take a weight from off our waking toils, 

They do divide our being.—Byron.—The Dream, line 5. 


Led by those waking Dreams of Thought, 
That warm the young unpractis’d breast. 
LANGHORNE.—Owen of Larron, verse 19. 


Like the dreams, . 
Children of night, of indigestion bred. 
CHURCHILL.—The Candidate, line 784. 


But if, as morning rises, dreams are true. 
DANTE.—Inferno, Canto xxvi., line 7. 
Ben Jonson.—Love Restored, a song. 
BrucE.—Elegy, written in Spring, verse 19. 


A vision after midnight, when dreams are true 
Horace.—Book i., Sat. 10., page 179. Bohn’s Ed. by 
Buckley. | 


Towards dawn, the lamp now flickering, (at the time when true visions 
are wont to be seen.) 
Ovip.—Hpistle xix.; page 219, Bohn’s Ed. by Riley. 


Like the dream 
That o’ertook me at my waking hour, 
This morn; and dreams they say are then divine. 
DRYDEN.—Don Sebastian, Act iv., scene 1. 


At break of day, when dreams, they say, are true. 
DrypENn.—The Spanish Friar, Act iii., scene 2. 


DRESS.—She bears a duke’s revenues on her back. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act i., scene 3. 
(Queen Margaret to Suffolk.) 


O, many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey.—SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIIL., Act i., scene 1. 
(Buckingham.) 


; To bear them 
The back is sacrifice to the load. 

SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act i., scene 2. 
(Katherine to Wolsey.) 
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_ DEESS.—No real happiness is found 
- In trailing purple o’er the ground. 
e. PARNELL.—Hymn to Contentment, line 25. 


_ Dress drains our cellar dry, 
_ And keeps our larder lean ; puts out our fires, 
_ And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, 
_ Where peace and hospitality might reign. 
CowPER.—The Task, Book ii., line 614. 


_ Here’s such a plague every morning, with buckling shoes, gartering, 
‘combing, and powdering. 
FarQuHAaR.—The Twin Rivals, Act i. 


A Exclude all silks, velvets, calicoes, and the whole lexicon of female 
; fopperies. 
Swirt.—A Proposal in favour of Irish Manufactures. 


_ Iam convinced that if the virtuosi could once find out a world in the 
“ moon, with a passage to it, our women would wear nothing but what 
directly came from thence. 

Swirt.—Letter to the Archbishop of Dublin. 


ey His dress was a volcano of silk with lava buttons. 
g Sipney SmirH.—Wit and Wisdom. 
(Longman, Ed. iii., page 123.) 


Ridiculous modes, invented by ignorance, and adopted by folly. 
A Smo.Lietr.—Humphrey Clinker. 
a (Letter of Matthew Bramble to Dr. Lewis, October 8.) 


_ Aping the foreigners in every dress. 
JUVENAL.—Sat. 3. (Dryden.) 


- DRINK.—Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
__ And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 


And I[’ll not look for wine. 
Ben Jonson.—To Celia. The Forest. This song is taken 


from a collection of love-letters written by Philostratus, 
an ancient Greek sophist. 


Drink boldly and spare not. 
‘ Urquuart’s Rabelais.—Chapter xxxiv. 


r or 


>! 


~ Drink not the third glass, which thou canst not tame, 

- ‘When once it is within thee ; but before 

- Mayst rule it, as thou list; and pour the shame 
‘Which it would pour on thee, tipon the floor. 

It is most just to throw that on the ground, 

- Which would throw me there, if I kept the round. 

e Grorce Hersert.—The Temple, stanza 5. 
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DRINK.—Drink to-day, and drown all sorrow ; 
You shall not do it to-morrow: 
Best while you have it, use your breath; 
There is no drinking after death. 
BEAuMONT and FLETCHER.—The Bloody Brother, Actii., 
scene 2. . 


With frugal nectar 

Give the hesitating wheels of life 

Gliblier play. . 

ARMSTRONG.—On Preserving Health, line 486. 

I see by thy eyes thou hast been reading a little Geneva print. 
ANnonymous.—The Merry Devil of Edmonton. 


Potations pottle deep. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 3. 
(lago’s plot against Cassio.) 


Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning that they may follow 
strong drink. . 
ISAIAH, chapter v., verse 11. 


drinking ; I could well wish courtesy would invent some other custom 
of entertainment. 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and—behold what innovation it 
makes here ; [ am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare not task my 
weakness with any more. 

SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 3. (Cassio to Iago.) 


: 
DRINKING.—Not to-night—I have very poor and unhappy brains for | 


Every inordinate cup is unbless’d, and the ingredient is a devil. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. (Cassio.) 


If we do not drink to his cost, we shall die in his debt. 
SMART’S Horace.—Book ii., Sat. viii. 


I drank ; I liked it not; twas rage, *twas noise, 

An airy scene of transitory joys. 

In vain I trusted that the flowing bowl 

Would banish sorrow and enlarge the soul. 
PRIoR.—Solomon, a Poem, Book ii., line 106. 


And in the flowers that wreath the sparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents roll. 
Prior.—Ibid., line 140. 


[See a pleasant piece of exaggeration, wherein the drunken person imagines himself 
on board a vessel, and in danger of shi wreck.—Hky woop.—Th i 
Lamb’s Dramatic Poets, page 104.] . : Seeing as cravellem 


DROP.—A continual dropping in a very rainy day and a contentious 
woman are alike. fa} 


PROVERBS, chapter xxvii., verse 15, 
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DROP. —From the frequent drop, ever falling, even the stone is bored 
into a hollow. 
, Banks’ Bion.—Idyl xi., page 176. 


~ Much rain wears the marble. 
3 SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VL., Act iii, scene 2. (Gloster.) 


_ DROWSY.—When love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
4 _ Makes heaven drowsy with the har mony. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s ‘Lost, Act iv., scene 3. 
SS (Birom.) 
‘DRUNK.— We faren as he that drunk is as a mouse ; 
_ A drunken man wot well he hath a house, 
~ But he ne wot which is the right way thider, 
_ And to a drunken man the way is slider. 
aa CHAUCER.—By Saunders, Volume i., page 24. 


‘He that is drunken may his mother kill 
_ Big with his sister; he hath lost the reins, 
- Is outlaw’d by himself ; all kind of ill 
e Did with his liquor slide into his veins. 
The drunkard forfeits Man, and doth divest 
- All worldly right, save w hat he hath by beast. 
GEORGE HERBERT.—The Temple, stanza 6. 


_ Some folks are drunk, yet do not know it. 
Prior.—Ballad on taking Namur. 


: the axe of intemperance has lopped off his green boughs and left him a 

withered trunk. 
= Swirt.—Meditations on a Broomstick. 

Ee (Roscoe’s ed. of his life and works; Vol. ii., p. 84.) 


4 _ DUDGEON. —When civil dudgeon first grew high, 

_ And men feli out, they knew not why ; 

When hard words, jealousies, and fears, 

‘Set folks together by the ears. 

S ButLeER.—1 Hudibras, Canto i., line 1. 


r D UELLING.—Do not cherish that daring vice for which the whole age 

 suffers.— 

_ These private duels—which had their first original from the French, 

and for which to this day we’re justly censur ed, are banished from all 
ie: civil government. 

‘i BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 


i 


* So ome fiery fop with new commission vain, 

- Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man ; 
Some frolic drunkard reeling from a feast, 
ovokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 

; Dr. J OHNSON.—London, line 226. 


a? 
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DULNESS.—Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move, 
For fools admire, but men of sense approve ; 
As things seem large which we through mist descry, 
Dulness is ever apt to magnify. 

Poprgz.—On Criticism, line 390. 
Glory and gain the industrious tribe provoke ; 
And gentle dulness ever loves a joke. 

Popr.—The Dunciad, Book ii., line 33. 


DUST.—A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 
Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 
Popre.—To the Memory of a Lady. 
What is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 
And, live we how we can, yet die we must. 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act v., scene 2. (Warwick.) 
Clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Imogen to Aviragus.) 
Mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one dust. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act iv., scene 2. (Belarius.) 
Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. 
Tennyson.—In Memoriam. (Address to the Saviour, 
verse 7.) 
Thou shalt not leave my soul in Hell: neither shalt thou suffer thy 
Holy One to see corruption. 
PsaLtMs.—Prayer Book version, xvi., verse xi. 
DUTY.—Trimm’d in forms and visages of duty. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 1. (lago.) 
Never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it. Pe: 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v., scene 1. 
(Theseus.) 
Peace and health shall bless 
Thy frugal fare, served by the unhired hand, 
That seeks no wages save a parent’s smile. 
GRAHAME.—The Rural Calendar, June, line 38. 


My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty; 
To you, Iam bound for life and education : 
My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you; you are the lord of duty ; 
I am hitherto your daughter: But here’s my husband. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act, 1., scene 3. 
(Desdemona to her Father.) 
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DUTY.—Stern daughter of the voice of God! 
WorpDswortH.—Ode to Duty, Vol. v., page 46. 


An all ordinary cases we see intuitively at first view what is our duty; 
what is the honest part. In these cases doubt and deliberation is of 
itself dishonesty ; as it was in Balaam’ ’S case upon the second mes- 
sage. —BIsHop BuTLER.—Sermon 7, at the Rolls. 


4 _ Duty demands, the parent’s voice - 
Should sanctify the daughter’s bs a 
In that is due obedience shewn 

~ To choose belongs to her alone. 

Ep Moorr.—Fable vi. 


‘Thanks to the gods! my boy has done his duty. 
ADDISON.—Cato, Act iv., scene 4. 


Throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 
SHAKSPERE. —Richard II., Act iii., scene 2. 


My stooping duty tenderly shall show. 
eS SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act iii., scene 3. 


» They might have lived to bear and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty.—SHAKSPERE.—Richard I[1., Act iii., scene 4. 


_ With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 
- With mine own breath release all duty’s rites. 
SHAKSPERE.—-Richard II., Act., iv., scene 1. 


Our duty this way lies; for God’s sake, come. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act v., scene 4. 


My fear is, your displeasure ; my courtesy, my die 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henr y IV., Hpil. 


| Every subject’s duty is the king’s; but every subject’s soul is his own. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., scene 1. 


I owe him little duty, and less love. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act iv., scene 4. 


DWELLING.—She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
oA maid whom there was none to praise, 
And very few to love. 
WoRDSWORTH.—Lucy, from stanzas found on the Affec- 
tions, ix. 


BA GLEH.—That eagile’s fate and mine are one, 

‘Which, on the shaft that made him die, 

af --Espy’d a feather of his own, 

“ _ Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 
WALLER. —Toa | singing. 


a 
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EAGLE.—Like a young eagle, who has lent his plume 
To fledge the shaft by which he meets his doom. 
Tom Moore.—Corruption, Vol. iiil., page 25. 


So the struck eagle, . .)... 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quivered in his heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel. 
Byron.—Enelish Bards, ete. (On Kirke White.) 


EAR. Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i, scene 3. 
(Polonius to Laertes.) 


Bosom up my counsel, 
You'll find it wholesome. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act i., scene 1. 
(Northumberland to Buckingham.) 


One ear it heard, at the other out it went. 
CHAUCER.—Troilus and Cressida, Book iv., line 35. 


Make not my ear a stranger to thy thoughts. 
ADpDIson.—Cato, Act ii. 
For these two years hath the famine been in the land ; and yet there 


are five years, in which there shall neither be earing nor harvest. 
GENESIS, chapter xlv., verse 6. 


The oxen likewise, and the young asses that ear the ground shall eat 
clean provender. 
ISAIAH, chapter xxx., verse 24. 
Lhave, God wot, a largé field to ear ; 
And weaké be the oxen in my plough. 
CHAUCER.—The Knight’s Tale, line 888. 


He that ears my land spares my team, and gives me leave to in the 
crop. 


SHAKSPERE.—All’s Well that Ends Well, Act i., scene 3. . 
(Clown to the Countess.) 


Let them go 
To ear the land that hath some hope to grow, 
For I have none. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard: I1., Act iii., scene 2. 
(The King to Aumerle.) 


HARLY.—My only love sprung from my only hate ! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 5. 
(Juliet to her Nurse.) 
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 PARLY. —Too little and too lately known. 
ey DryDENn.—Elegy to the Memory of Mr. Oldham. 


0! ! : should ne’er have seen, or seen before. 
LANSDOWNE. ane he Enchantment. 


i “Alas ! you should have been less kind, or more. 
é Isr. 


€ cr rise with the lark. 
= ANONYMoUS.—The Maid of the Oaks, Act ii., scene 3. 


: Prevent your day at morning. 
BEN JONSON. —'The Alchemist, Act ii., scene 1. . 


Prevent the rising sun. 
TIGKELL.—Oxford, a Poem. 


: I keep close to my business; this morning at my books before three. 
6 COLLET.—Relics of Lit. 245; ; Quoting Howard on Laz. 


3 Awake before the sun is risen, I call for my pen and papers and desk. 
: Smart’s Horace.—Book ii., Epi. i. 


oa we improve the pleasures of the day, 
\ V hile tasteless mortals sleep their time away. 
Mrs. CENTLIVRE.—The Wonder, Act iii. scene 2. 


=, 


With charwomen such early hours agree, 

_ And sweeps, that earn betimes their bit and sup; 

But I’m no climbing boy, and need not be, 

__ All up—all up! 

So here I’ll lie, my morning calls deferring 

Bali something nearer to the stroke of noon r 

A man that’s fond precociously of stirring, 

Must be a spoon. 

Tuomas Hoop.—Morning Meditations, last two verses. 
(Wit and Humor.) 


E BARN.—I earn that-I eat, get that I wear ; owe no man hate; envy 
ey man’s happiness; glad ‘of other men’s good, content with my harm. 

- SHAKSPERE.—As ‘you Like it, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Corin to Touchstone.) 


_BARTH. —Lie lightly on my ashes, gentle earth. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Bonduca, Act iv., scene 3. 


_E arth, lie gently on their aged bones. 
May.—The Old Couple, Act i. 


; A A nd the green turf, lie lightly on thy breast. 
Pope. —Eleey on an Unfortunate Lady, line 64. 
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ht lie the earth ; and flourish green the bough. : 
< ~ PRIoR.—Ode to the Mesipry of Colonel Villiers, line 88. 
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EARTH.—tThe earth, that’s nature’s mother, is her tomb. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Friar Laurence.) 


Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v.,.scene 1. 
(Laertes to the Priest at Ophelia’s funeral.) 


Tis well; ’tis something; we may stand 
- Where he in English earth is laid, 
And from his ashes may be made : 
The violet of his native land. ; 
TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, 18, stanza‘l. 


My mansion is— 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call Earth. 

Mitton.—Comus, line 3-5. | 


This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a steril promontory. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(The Prince to Guildenstern.) 


I speak of that learning which makes us acquainted with the boundless 
extent of nature, and the universe, and which even while we remain 
in this world, discovers to us both heaven, earth, and sea. 

CicERO.—By Yonge, Tusculan Disp., Book v., div. 36. 


Earth, sea, and air. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act i., scene 4. (Cleon.) 
THomson.—Liberty, Part ii. 


See through this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
Porrt.—Essay on Man, Epistle i., line 233. 


Earth, air, and ocean, glorious three. 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY.—On Woman. 


Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood ! 
SHELLEY.—The Alastor. 


By him who made the ocean, earth, and air. 
Pore.—January and May, line 208. 


Air, earth, and seas, obey’d th’ Almighty nod, 
And with a general fear confess’d the God, 
DRYDEN.—Ovid’s Meta., Book i. 


Upon this he has power given him over three spirits; one f 
another for air, and a third for the sea. i ; OF ae 
GoLpsmiTH.—-Hssays ; Rules for Raising the Devil. 


EARTH—ECHO. 


 EARTH.—Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

_ Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
_ The very stones prate of my whereabout, 

_ And take the present horror from the time, 

_ Which now suits with it.. 


4 SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 1. 
oy (In the Dagger scene.) 


| All heaven resounded, and had earth been then, 
_ All earth had to her centre shook. 
ay: - Mintron.—Paradise Lost, Book vi., line 217. 


_ FASE.—Kase leads to habit, as success to ease, 
_ He lives by rule who lives himself to please. 
7 CRABBE.—Tales of the Hall, Book ii. 


_ He lives at ease that freely lives. 
BarBour.—To Freedom, line 4. 


And made ease more easy. 
ae Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book iv. 
_ A life of ease a difficult pursuit. 
megit CowrEr.—Retirement, line 634. 
- Indulge, and to thy genius freely give ; 
For not to live at ease, is not to live. 
iii Persius.—Satire v. (Dryden.) - 
BAS TER SUNDAY.—Saviour, Lord, I know thee now ! 
_ Mighty to redeem and save, 
- Such glory blazes on thy brow, 
_ Which lights the darkness of the grave. 
a BowLEs.— Villagers’ verse-book. 
_EASY.—'Tis as easy as lying. 
aa SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Acti iii., scene 2. 
(Hamlet to Guildenstern.) 


f 74T.—He hath eaten me out of house and home. 
: SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 1. 
(Hostess to Chief Justice.) 


- EAVES-DROPPER.—1'1l play the eaves-dropper. 
*< GHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act v., scene 3. 
(The King to Ratcliff.) 


EBLANA.—The classic name for Dublin. 
- Eblana! much lov’d city, hail! 
Where first I saw the light of day. 
DERRICK.—Boswell’s Johnson. 


( HI O.—Almost dwindled to an echo. , Ue 
Cs _ Swirr.—tTo Lady Worsley. (19th April, 1730.) 
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LG ae. EDUCATION—ELOQUENCE. 


EDUCATION.—’Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
Poprr.—Moral Essays i., Part ii. : 


Just education forms the man. s 
Gay.—Fable xiv., Part i. 


A free school 


For th’ education of young gentlemen, 
To study how to drink and take tobacco. y 
RANDOLPH.—The Muses’ Looking-glass, Act iti., scene 1. 


; 
If you suffer your people to be ill educated, and their manners to be ~ 
corrupted from their infancy, and then punish them for those crimes { 
to which their first education disposed them,—you first make thieves 


and then punish them ! 5 
Str THomas Morn.—Utopia, page 21. (Bishop Burnet.) 


ELIZABETH.—No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ? 
SHERIDAN.—The Critic, Act ii., scene 1. ! 


When princess, she was at one time asked, what she thought of the ; 
words of our Saviour, “This is my body,” whether she thought it 
his true body that was in the sacrament? It is said, that after some 
pausing she thus answered :— 

Christ was the word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what that word did make it, 
That I believe, and. take it. 
GoxtpsmitH’s History of England, 38th Ed., by Taylor — 
and Pinnock, published by Whittaker, 1848. j 


To her Great Neptune homag’d all his streams, 
And all the wide-stretch’d ocean was her Thames. 
CowLrEy.—On the Civil War. 


ELOQUENCE.—Pour the full tide of Eloquence along, 
Serenely pure, and yet divinely strong. 4 
Porg.—Imitation of Horace, Book ii., Eph. ii., line 171. | 
Rapt with zeal, pathetic, bold, and strong, ; 
Roll’d the full tide of eloquence along. 
FAaLCONER.—The Demagogue, line 79. 


Go on, spare no invectives, but open the spout of your eloquence, and see 
with what a calm, connubial resignation, I will both hear and bow to— 
the chastisement. i e 

CoLLEy CrpBER.—The Lady’s Last Stake, Act ii., scene 1. 


Silence that wins, where eloquence is vain. 
Hayuety.—The Triumphs of Temper, Canto ii. 


Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 
Popre.—The Iliad, Book xiv., line 252. 
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BLOG UENCE.—And all the dreadful eloquence of pain. 

Dr. Youne.—The Last Day, Book iii., line 129. 
- EL0Q UENT.—That old man eloquent. 

MiILton.—Sonnet X. to Lady M. Ley. 
(Alluding to Isocrates, the Athenian orator.) 


Was the slave so eloquent, ¢ 


— 
Fe: 


_ In his malice ? 

THoMAS KILLEGREW.—The Parson’s Wedding, Act i., 
scene 1. 

_ Nor speaks loud, to boast her wit ; 

etn her silence eloquent. 

i. Haprineton.—A Description of Castara, verse 3. 


For silence here could eloquently plead. 
eo Dr. JosepH BEAUMONT.—Eve, v. V. 


|The eloquent air breathes. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iv., stanza 112. 
(On the Forum at Rome. ) 


_ Likeness in the work is eee 

Se DRYDEN.-—Epi. 

ee (To Sir Banteay Kneller. ) 
_ Kloquent want, whose reasons sway, 


_ And make ten thousand truths give way. 
ue GREEN.— On Barclay’s Apology for the Quakers, line 89. 


| EMBERS.—Where glowing embers through the room 
7 Peach light to counterfeit a gloom. 
, Miitron.—Il Penseroso, line 79. 


EMPIRES. —Europe’s eye is fixed on mighty things, 
The fate of empires and the fall of Kings. 
Burns.—Rights of Woman. 


Nations and empires fiourish and decay, 
zy earns command, and in their turns obey. 
Ovi. —Meta., Book xv., line 420. (Dryden.) 


— ae end crowns all ; 


Vill one , day end ‘et 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iv., scene 5. 


(Hector to Ulysses.) 


v ad hour has itsend. ° 
Scott.—Preface to Surgeon’s Daughter. 


u ae end try the man. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 2. 


(Prince Henry to Poins. " 


et 


486 END—ENGAGING. 


END.—And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
Mruron.—Paradise Lost, Book ii., Gilfillan’s Ed., p. 46. 


All’s well that ends well, still the fine’s the crown. 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well That Ends Well, Act iv., se. 4. — 


(Helena to Diana.) 
If well thou hast begun, go on fore-right ; 


- It is the end that crowns us, not the fight. 
Herrick.—Hesperides, No. 340. 


Conquer we shall, but we must first contend ; 
"Tis not the fight that crowns us, but the end. 
Herrick.—lIbid, No. 341. 


The end must justify the means. 
Prior.—Hans Carvel. 

Stay a little, that we may make an end the sooner. 
Bacon.—Hssay xxv., Of Despatch. 


The end of doubt is the beginning of repose. 
PETRARCH.— His Life by Dobson, Vol. i., page 348. 


Deed done is well begun. 
DantrE.—By Wright. Inferno, Canto xxviii., line 107. 


ENDOW.—Die and endow.a College, or a Cat. 
Popr.—Moral Essays, Epi. iii. To Bathurst, line 96. 


ENDURED.—What cannot be cured, must be endured. 
OLD PROVERB. 

You must endure, not blame, that which cannot be altered. 
SyRIANUS.—Riley’s Dict. Class. Quot., 123. 

By bravely enduring it, an evil which cannot be avoided is overcome. 
OLD PROVERB.—Riley supra. 


What cannot be eschew’d, must be embraced. 7 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v., scene 5. 
(Page to Falstaff.) ; 


ENEMY.—O that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains. ' " 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Cassio to Iago.) 
ENERGY.—Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine. 
Pore.—To Augustus, Epi. i., line 267. 


ENGAGING.—There is something marvelous engaging i . 

i : ‘ gaging in this youns | 

man! Sixty years ago, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, {ies rine 3 Gah 
another. se 

GrorGE Cotman, JuN.—The Iron Chest, Act i., scene 2. 
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_ ENGLAND.—The Gaul, ’tis held of antique story, 
w Britain linked to his now adverse strand ; 
_No sea between, nor cliff sublime and hoary, 
_ He passed with unwet feet through all our land. 
aa Couuins.—Ode to Liberty. 
7 [This tradition is mentioned by several of our old historians. ] 


For of old time, since first the rushing fiood, 
_ Urg’d by Almighty Pow’r, this favor’d isle 

-Turn’d fiashing from the continent aside, 
_Indented shore to shore responsive still, 

Its guardian she. 
2 THomson.—Britain, Liberty , Part iv., line 460. 
‘This England never did, nor never shall, : 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

_ But when it first did help to wound itself,— 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

_ And we shall shock them ; nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

mo SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act v., scene 7. 

a (The Bastard.) 

a3 mough—no foreign foe shall quell 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell ; 

Yes! self-abasement paved the way ; = 
To villain bonds and despot sway. a 

- Byron.—The Giaour, end of the 5th paragraph. 
England is safe, if true within itself. 
<s SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act iv., scene 1. 
~ (Hastings to Montague.) 

Let us be back’d with God, and with the seas, 
Which he has given for fence impregnable, 

with their helps only defend ourselves ; 
them, and in ourselves, our safety lies. 
SHAKSPERE.— Ibid. 

(Hastings to Clarence.) 
Be Britain still to Britain true, 
_ Amang oursels united ; 
For never but by British hands, 
- Maun British wrangs be righted. 
. Burns.—Dumfries Volunteers. 
e sword we dread not; of ourselves secure, 
m were our strength, our peace and freedom sure ; 
all the world confederate all its powers, : 
they not back’a by those that should be ours,” 

on his rock shall BRITAIN’s GENIUS stand, 
er the crowded hosts, and vindicate the land. 

-  Cannine.—New Morality. 
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ENGLAND.—AS round our isle the azure billow roars, 

From all the world dividing Britain’s shores, 

Within its fence be Britain’s nations join’d, 

A world themselves, yet friends of human-kind. 
Pyz.—Alfred, Book vi., line 99. 


The Ocean is the grand vehicle of trade, and the uniter of distant na- 
tions. To us it is peculiarly kind, not only as it wafts into our ports 
the harvests of every climate, and renders our island the centre of 
traffic, but also as it secures us from ‘foreign invasions by a sort of 
impregnable entrenchment. . 

Harvey.—Refiections on a Flower Garden. 


The storehouse of the world. 
Dr. Youne.—Busiris, Acti. (The King.) 


England, of all countries in the world. 
Most blind to thine own good. 
RaANDOLPH.—The Muses’ Looking-glass, Act iii., scene 2. 


Hail, land of bowmen !-seed of those who scorn’d 
To stoop the neck to wide, imperial Rome: 
O dearest half of Albion sea-walled. 


ALBANIA. — Quoted by Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, 


chapter xxvi. 


It is most meet we arm us ’gainst the foe: 
For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 
But that defenses, musters, preparations, 
Should be maintain’d, assembled, and collected, 
AS were a war in expectation. 
SHAKSPERE,—King Henry V., Act ii., scene 4. 
(The Dauphin to the French King.) 


Poor England! thou art a devoted deer, 

Beset with every ill but that of fear. 

The nations hunt; all mock thee for a prey ; 

They swarm around thee, and thou stand’st at bay. 
CowPER.—Table Talk, line 363. 


O England! model to thy inward greatness 
Like little body with a mighty heart 
What might’st thou do, that honour 


“A 


would thee do, 


Were all thy children kind and natural ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Chorus to King Henry V., Actii. 
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as - 
-- HN GLAND.—The Lord confound you and all your devices that would 
ruin our nation. 
Swirr.—Drapier’s Letter to William Wood, signed 

E.” Hibernicus. 
_ There learned arts do flourish in great honour, 
And poets’ wits are had in peerless price ; 
Religion hath lay power, to rest upon her, 
Advancing virtue, and suppressing vice. 
For end all good, all grace there freely grows, 
Had people grace it gratefully to use : 
_ For God his gifts there plenteously bestows, 

But graceless men them greatly do abuse. 
a SPENSER.—Colin Clout. 


England! with all thy faults, I love thee still— 
_ My country! and while yet a nook is left, 
_ Where English minds ‘and manners may be found, 
_- Shall be constrain’d to love thee. 
: CowPeR.—The Task, Book ii. 


4 


i < Be England what she will, 

- With all her faults, she is my country still. 

= CHURCHILL.—The Farewell. 

Where I first drew my vital breath. 

x CoRNEILLE.—See Ramage’s Beautiful Thoughts from 
French authors. ; 

Without one friend, above all foes, 
Britannia gives the world repose. 

CowPrEr.—Miscellaneous Poems. (Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 


 BNGLISHMEN.—It was always yet the trick of our English nation, if 
they have a good thing, te make it too common. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 King Henry IV., Act 1, scene 2. 
(Falstaff to the Chief Justice. } 


‘ Ay—give these fellows a good thing, and they never know when to have 


done with it. ee as 
- SHERIDAN.—The Critic, Act ii., scene 1. 


Z 


aa 
rs 


‘I think by some odd gimmers or device, 

Their arms are set like clocks, still to strike on ; 

Else ne’er could they hold out so as they do. 

 ——— SHAKSPERE.—1 King Henry VI., Act 1, scene 2. 

(Reignier to Alencon.) 

A strange fish: were lin England now (as once I was,) and had but 
this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of sil- 

ver; there would this monster make a man; any strange beast there 

makes a man; when they will not give a dgit to relieve a lame beg- 

i gar, they will lay out ten orso to see a dead Indian. <5: 

a" SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act ii., scene 2. (Trinculo.) 
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490 ENGLISHMEN—ENVY. 


ENGLISHMEN.—The lab’ring poor in spite of double pay, 

Are saucy, mutinous, and beggarly; 

So lavish of their money and their time, 

That want of forecast is the nation’s crime. 

Good drunken company is their delight; 

And what they get by day they spend by night. © 
DrEFor.—2 The True-born Englishman. 


Seldom contented, often in the wrong, 
Hard to be pleased at all, and never long. 
DeEror.—Ibid. 


Apt to revolt, and willing to rebel, 
And never are contented when they’re well. 
Drror.—Ibid. 


ENJOYMENT.—A day of such serene enjoyment spent, 
Were worth an age of splendid discontent. 
JAMES MonTGoMERY.—Greenland. 


ENMITY.—’Tis death to me to be at enmity ; 
J hate it, and desire all good men’s love. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act ii., scene 1. 
(When Duke of Gloucester.) 


I do not know that Englishman alive 

With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infant that is born to-night ; 

I thank my God for my humility. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


} 
i 
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EHLNOUGH.—Enough to press a royal merchant down. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 
(The Duke of Venice.) 


Enough to weigh a nation down. 
CHURCHILL.—The Duellist, Book i., line 52. 


Enough, and more than enough. 
Dr. PARR.—In his Spital Sermon; and Horace to his 
patron Meecenas. 7 


We gape, we grasp, we gripe, add store to store ; 
Enough requires too much; too much craves more. 
QUARLES.—Book ii., No. ii., line 7. (Epigrams.) 


ENV Y.—Base envy withers at another’s joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach. 6 
THOMSON.—Sprine. . 


Which merit and success gursues with haite, Va 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate. to ae 
CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 129. 
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ree ‘ * 
LNVY.—That incessant envy wherewith the common rate of mankind 

_ pursues all superior natures to their own. 

Swirr.—To Bolingbroke, 19th December, 1719. 


- How vain is worth ! how short is glory’s date! 
CRURCHILL.—Bpistle to Hogarth, line 48. 


Thy danger chiefly lies im acting well ; 
No crime’s so great as daring to excel. 
4 CHURCHILL.—Ibid., line 51. 


One common fate we both must prove; 
~ You die with envy, I with love. 
a Gay.—Fable xlv. ., line 29. 


_ Envy will merit, as its shade pursue, 
_ But, Pitre a shadow, proves the substance true. 
Porr.—2 On Cr iticism, line 266. 


In beauty faults conspicuous grow ; 

_The smallest speck is seen on snow. 

Gay.—F able xi., line 1. 

To all apparent beauties blind, 

Each blemish strikes an envious mind. 

Gay.—lIbid., line 37. 

| -Ewy, eldest born of hell, pene d 

Her hands in blood, and taught the sons of men 

~ To make a death which nature never made, 

- And God abhorr’d. ce 

a Dr. PortTevus.—Poem on Death. : 
There is not a passion so strongly rooted in the human Reavis as envy ! 

SHERIDAN.—The Critic, Act i., scene 1. 


Though every friend be fled ; 


Lo ! envy waits, that lover of the dead. 
3 TICKELL.—On the death of Cadogan. 


And when with envy Time transported, 
_ Shall think to rob us of our joys; 
You'll in your girls again be courted ; 


_ And [ll go wooing in my boys. 
J. G. Coopmr.— Winifreda. (Away! Let nought to 


4 


~ ee 


: love displeasing.’’) 
-EPHRAIM.—£phbraim is a cake not turned. 
ag Hossa, chapter vii., verse 8. 


sd ad TAPHS.—Fine epitaphs on knaves deceased. 
GrEEN.—The Spleen, line 110. 


EPI THETS.—Sure if 1 reprehend anything in this world, it is the use 
of my apd tongue, -and a nice derangement of epitaphs. 
Sel —The Rivals, Act iii., scene 3. ; 
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HPITOME.—A man so various, that he seem’d to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was every thing by starts, and nothing long ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 

~ Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
DryDEN.—Absalom and Achithophel, Part i., line 545. 


Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 

And both, to shew his judgment, in extremes ; 

So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him-was god or devil. 
Tsrp.—Line 555. 


EQUAL.—Young Celadon 

And his Amelia were a matchless pair : 

With equal virtue form’d and equal grace, 

The same, distinguish’d by their sex alone: 

Hers the mild lustre of the blooming morn, 

And his the radiance of the risen day. 
THOMSON.—Summer, line 1171. 


HRMIN E.—Spots on ermine beautify the skin. 
CoLiins.—Kclogue i., line 38. (Selim.) 


HRR.—Good-nature and good-sense must ever join ; 
To err is human—to forgive divine. 
Popr.—Kssay on Criticism, Part ii., line 525. 


ERRED.—The best may slip, and the most cautious fall ; 
He’s more than mortal that ne’er err’d at all. 
PoMFRET.—Love Triumphant. 


Thou Power unknown, if I have err’d forgive ; 
My infancy was taught what I believed. : 
DryDEN.—Conquest of Granada, Part ii, Act v., sc. 2. 


HRRORS.—TE to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you’ll forget ’em all. 
Pope.—Rape of the Lock, Canto ii. 


Spare his error for his virtue’s sake. 
WHITEHEAD.—Prologue to the Orphan of China. 
Errors, like straws upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls, must dive below. 
DryYDEN.—Prologue to All for Love, line 25. 
Straw-like trifles on life’s common stream. 
Dr. Youne.—Night 2nd, line 78. 


-_ _ 
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_ESCAPE.—Escape for thy life; look not behind thee, neither stay 
thou in all the plain ;—But his wife looked back from behind him, 
and she became a pillar of salt. 4 
GENESIS, chapter xix., verses 17, 26. 


- Lest life should fail in looking back. 
TrENNyson.—In Memoriam, 45, verse 1. 


ESCORT. Come, girls! this gentleman will exhort us.— 
. Come, sir, you’re our envoy—lead the way and we’ll precede 
= SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act v., scene 1. 


4 _ESTATES.—Oh, gods, that easy grant men great estates, 


But hardly grace to keep them. e 
MaRLOWE.—Lucan, Book i. (Bell’s edition, page 251.) 


_ ETERNITY.—Kternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

> ees what variety of untried being 

- Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ? 

- The wide, th’ unbounded prospect lies before me, 

- But shadow s, clouds, and darkness rest upon it, 

earere will I hold. , 
Appison.—Cato, Act v., scene 1. so 


"Eternity, depending on an hour. 
: Dr. Younc.—Night viii., line 1360. 


| EUROPE. —Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
Mitron.—Sonnet 32, last line, (In Liberty’s Defence.) 


_ HUXINE.—There’s not a sea-the passenger e’er pukes in, 
_ Turns up more dangerous breakers than the Euxine. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto v., stanza 5. 


SE VE.—They thought no ill: 

_ So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 

_ That ever since in love’s embraces met ; 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born, 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

Fg Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book iv. 


Neither her outside form’d so fair, nor aught 
~ So much delights me, as those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 


From all her words and actions. are 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book viii., line 596. 


He, midst the graceful, of super or grace, 
Bisa she the loveliest of the loveliest race. 
TICKELL.—To Mrs. Lowther. 


er virtue and the conscience of her worth, 
7 That would be woo’d, and not unsought be won. = 
ee — Miron. —Paradise Lost, Book viii., line 502. 
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AQ4 = EVENING—EVIL. 


EVENING.—How still the evening is, 
As hush’d on purpose to grace harmony ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Actii., scene 3. 
(Claudio. ) 


Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 598. 
And now declining with his sloping wheels,. 
Down sunk the sun behind the western hills. 
Pope.—The Odyssey, Book ii., line 436. 


HV ENTS.—Certain stgns precede certain events. 
CICERO.— Certis rebus, &e. 
*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 7 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
CAMPBELL.—Lochiel. 


Great events have sent before them their announcements. 
CALDERON.—Life’s a Dream, by Trench, Act iii. 

This is a time of no events. Not a robbery or murder to be had. 
Swirt.—To Dr. Stopford, 26th November, 1725. 


EHVIL.—None are all evil. 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i., stanza 12. 
Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart. ‘ 
THos. Hoop.—The Lady’s Dream, last verse but one. 
The privilege that rich men have in evil, = 
Is, that they go unpunish’d to the devil. 
May.—The Old Couple, Act v. 
Evil be thou my good. 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 110. 
From seeming evil still educing good. 
THomson.—A Hymn, line 114. 


On adamant our wrongs we all engrave, re 
But write our benefits upon the wave. 
Kine.—Art of Love, line 971. 


Men’s evil manners live in brass ; their virtues we write in water, $a 


SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iv., scene 2. 
(Griffith to Queen Katherine.) 
The evil that men do lives after them ; ‘ae 
The good is oft interred with their bones. vie 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Caesar, Act iii., scene 2. f. 


(Antony to the Citizens.) 


aie EVIL—EXERCISE. 


_ HVIL.—vThe sins we do, people behold with optics, 

s Which shew them ten times more than common vices, 

-s And often multiply them. 

FLETCHER.—Thierry and Theodoret, Act i., scene 1. 


EVILS.—Hoping, for my excuse, ’twill be confest, 
That of two evils I have chose the least. 
Prior.—To Mr. Harley. 


_ Of two evils the less is always to be chosen. 


4 


A 
4 cd 
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A change of evils is thy good supreme ; 
, Nor, but i in motion, canst thou find thy rest. ~ 
Dr. Youne.— Night viii., line 920. 


_ °*Twas always held, and ever will, 
4 By sage mankind, discreeter, 
To anticipate a lesser ill 

oa. Than undergo a greater. 


Pemex. A OT *Tis hard to be 

Exact in good, or excellent in ill; 

~ Our will w ants power, or else our power wants will. 
DENHAM.—The Sophy. 


BXAMPLE.—A fine example, master Gargle ! 
Murpuy.—The Apprentice, Act i. 


EXCEL.—Born to excel, and to command ! 

_ As by transcendent beauty to attract 

_ All eyes, so by pre-eminence of soul 

To rule all hearts. 

CoNGREVE.—Mourning Bride, Act 1., scene 2. 


and esteeming you. 
Miss KeLty.—To Swift, Correspondence, page 706, 
Roscoe’s Life of Swift, Volume ii. 


 EXCELLENT.—It is excellent to have a giant's strength ; 

- But it is tyrannous to use it like a giant. 

SHAKSPERE. —Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Isabella to Angelo.) 


pmatter ; you know I have proof controvertible of it. 
> SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act i., scene 2. 


? “EXER CISE.—Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 
nd ye leaped up and seized his beechen spear. 
— Co.uins.—The eens line 78. 


THomAs A KEmpis.—Book iii., chapter xii., division 2. 
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SHENSTONE.—To the Memory ofan Agreeable Lady, Vol. 1. 


~ She was formed to get the better of me in everything but respecting 


| EXOULPATE: —Now don’t attempt to eztirpate yourself from the 
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EYXYERCISE.—Brown Exercise will lead thee where she reigns, 


And with reflected lustre gild the plains. 
SHENSTONE.—The Judgment of Hercules, line 340. 


(Alluding to Health.) 


EXERCISES.—These exercises for my thoughts I find ; | 
These labours are the chariots of my mind. 
DenHAM.—Old Age, Part ii., line 451. 


EX FUMO DARE LUCEM.—To give light from smoke. 
Horace.—Art of Poetry. 
[Motto of the Liverpool Gas Company. | 


One witha flash begins, and ends in smoke, a 
| 
d 


The other out of smoke brings glorious light. 
RoscomMon.—Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


Sudden to glare, and in a smoke expire ; 
But rises from a cloud of smoke to light. 
FRANciIs.—Ibid, line 206. 


EXHIBITION.—Have you seen my pictures, Miss, that’s in the expedi- 
tion room; you'll easily know it—it’s o’ the same side with the image , 
there—Venus the Methodist, I thinks they calls it. 

BICKERSTAFF and Foors.—Dr. Last and his Chariot, 
Act ii., scene 8. : 


EXILE.—There came to the beach a poor Exile of Erin. 
CAMPBELL.—The Exile of Erin. 


EXISTENCE.—Did man compute 

Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 

Such hours ’gainst years of life, say, would he name threescore ? 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto ii., stanza 34. 


EXPECT.—We never expected any love from one another, and so we 
were never disappointed. 7 
SHERIDAN.—The Duenna, Act i., scene 3. 


s 


EXPENSE.—'Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 
And splendour borrows all her rays from sense. 
Popr.—Moral Essays, to Burlington, Epistle iv., line 179. _ 


EXPRESSION.—Preserving the sweetness of proportion, and express- - 
ing itself beyond expression. i 
BEN Jonson.—The Masque of Hymen. 


EXTRAVAGANCE.—When parents ‘put gold into the hands of youth, 
when they should put a rod under their girdle,—when instead of awe 
they make them past grace, and leave them rich executors of goods , 
and poor executors of godliness, then it is no marvel that the s “a 
being left rich by his father’s will, becomes reckless by his own will. 

JouNn Lyty.—Euphues, page 34. (Reprint of 1865.) 
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_EXTREMES.—Thus each extreme to equal danger tends, 
_ Plenty as well as want can separate friends. 
Sy Cow Lety.—The Davidies, book iii, line 205. 


The two extremes appear like man and wife, 
Coupled together for the sake of strife. 
" CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 1005. 


By 2 YE.—An eye like Mars, to threaten or command. 
SHAKSPERE. —Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 


- (Hamlet to his Mother.) 


‘Than twenty of their swords. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(To Juliet.) 


Eyes, look your last ! 

- Anns, take your last embrace ! 

SHAKSPERE.—Ibid., Act v., scene 3. 
(Romeo just before taking the poison.) 


_ Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to tell, 

_ But gaze on that of the gazelle, 

It will assist thy fancy well. 

on any Byron.—The Giaour, line 485. 


Ihave a good eye, uncle; I can see a church by daylight. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 1. 


- The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the mind, . 
Are gone, nor leave a single trace behind. 
7 : Lioyp.—The Actor. 


She has an eye that could speak, though her tongue were silent. 
AARON HiLuL.—Sunake in the Grass, scene 1. 


Her eye in silence hath a speech 
Ww — eye best understands. 
< SouTHWELL.—Love’s Servile Lot. 


LE BY ELESS.—Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
E : in Gaza at the mill with slaves. 
¥) Mitton.—Samson Agonistes, line 41. 


k 7) ES.—I scarcely can believe my ears or eyes, 
r find out Cibber through the dark disguise. 
CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 801. 


d He travels with his eyes. 
ity Dr. WALTER HARTE. —EKulogius. 


; 
2 
*F 
> 


credit most our sight; one eye doth please 
: trust far more than ten ear witnesses. 
: Bic a Ae ae Aphorism, No. 158. - 
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EYVES.— He’s not to be commended 

Who trusts another any further than he sees. 
RILEy’s Plautus, Vol. ii., Truculentus, Actii., scene 2. 

I ne’er could any lustre see 

In eyes that would not look on me; 

T ne’er saw nectar on a lip, 


But where my own did hope to sip. 
SHERIDAN.—The Duenna, Act i., scene 2. 


’Twas from Kathleen’s eyes he flew,— 
Eyes of most unholy blue ! 

Tom Moore.—Irish Melodies, ‘‘ By that Lake,”’ line 9. 
Her-blue eyes sought the west afar, 


For lovers love the western star. . 
Water Scotr.—The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto 


iii., stanza 24, last lines. 
With eyes 
Of microscopic power, that could discern 
The population of a dew-drop. 
James MontGoMERY.—The Pelican Island, Canto vil. 


Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. 
Tennyson.—In Memoriam, 32, verse 1. 


FACE.—In her face excuse came prologue, and apology too prompt. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book ix., line 853. 


It is not night when IJ do see your face. mp 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Actii.,sc.2. 

(Helena to Demetrius.) 

Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men may read strange 4 
matters. 4 


SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 5. 
(Lady Macbeth to her husband.) 


Each man wears three nations in his face. 
DryDEN.—Prol. to Cesar Borgia. 


Can’t I another’s face commend, 
And to her virtues prove a friend, 
But instantly your forehead lours, 
As if her merit lessen’d yours ? 
Hove? Moore.—The Farmer, and Spaniel, and Cat,” 
ine 5. y 
O, that deceit should dwell in such a gorgeous palace ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Juliet on hearing that Romeo had slain Tybalt.) 


Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


(Juliet on the same occasion.) 
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Be RACE. <0, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 
oa SHAKSPERE.— Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 
(Antonio aside to Bassanio. iy 


ad face without a heart.” 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iv., scene 7. 
(The King to Laertes.) 


- He lives to build, not boast a generous race ; 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 
SAVAGE.—The Bastard, line 7. 


_ Her face was like an April morn, 
x Clad in a wintry cloud ; 
And clay-cold was her lilly hand, 
That held her sable shroud. 
MaA.uetT.—Margaret’s Ghost, 3 Percy Rel., 392. 


_ Yet no cold vot’ress of the cloister she, 

: — Warm her devotion, warm her charity ; 

_ The face the index of a feeling mind, 

_ And her whole conduct rational and. kind. 
CrABBE.—Tales of the Hall, Book xvi. 


Tis not thy face, though that by nature’s made 
_ An index to thy soul, though there display’d 
4 av e see thy mind at large, and through thy skin 
_ Peeps ovt that courtesy which dwells within. 

; -CHURCHILL.—The Dedication. 


Oh! could you view the melody 
| Of every grace, 
_ And music of her face, 
-You’d drop a tear. —LOVELACE. —(Orpheus mourning for his wife.) 


7 VW ho cannot read that book ? 
x CraBpe.—The Borough, Letter 14. 


There’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the face ; 
He was a gentleman on whom If built 

A n absolute trust. 


ing to Cawdor, whom he had executed. ) 


Open, ¢ candid, and generous, his heart was the constant companion of 
_ his hand, and his tongue the artless index of his mind. 
GEoRGE CANNING.—Microcosm, No. xix., 19th March, 
# 178%. 
O, what may man within him hide, 

‘hough angel on the outward side. re 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 2. 

(The Duke on Angelo.) 


SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 4. (Duncan allud- 


a?- 
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~~ 


FACE.—So nature has decreed ; so oft we see 
Men passing fair, in outward lineaments 
Elaborate; less, inwardly, exact. 

J. Putiurps.—Cider, Book i. 


Eusthenes judged men by their features. 
THEOCRITUS.—Buckley, page 160. 


It strikes the eye more than the mind. 
SENECA.—Hpistle 5. 


His face was of that doubtful kind, 
That wins the eye but not the mind. 
Scorr.—Rokeby, Canto v., stanza 16. 


No more can you distinguish of a man 
Than of his outward show ; which, God he knows, 
Seldom or never jumpeth with the heart. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act iii., scene 1. 
(Richard to the Prince of Wales.) 


Her face all red and white, like the inside of a shoulder of mutton. 
Footr.—The Knights, Act i. 


That same face of yours looks like the title-page to a whole volume of — 
roguery. 


CoLLEY CIBBER.—She Would and She Would Not, 3 
Act iii. 
To his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 


And that was shining on him. 
Byron.—The Dream, section ii. 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
CHARLES LAmB.—From one of his letters. 
FAOT.—The fact was altogether false. 
Swirr.—Lettetr from Capt. Gulliver to his cousin. 
(Gulliver’s Travels.) 


FAIL.—His failings lean’d to virtue’s side. 
GoLpsmMItH.—Deserted Village, line 164. 
Mac.—If we should fail—— ‘ 
Lady.— We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we’ll not fail. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 7. 


FAINT.—Faint heart ne’er won fair lady. 
Kinea.—Orpheus and Eurydice, line 134. 


And let us mind faint heart ne’er wan 
And lady fair.—Burns.—To Dr. Blacklock. 
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_ FAINT.—So play the foolish throngs with one that swoons, 
Come all to help him, and stop the air 

__ By which he should revive. 
= SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 4. 
: (Angelo before his interview with Isabella.) 


_ FAIR.—None but the brave deserves the fair. 
f DryYpDEN.—Alexander’s Feast, verse 1. 


- Is she not passing fair ? 
SH4AXSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv., scene 4. 
A (Silvia to Julia.) 
Oh! what perfections must that virgin share, 
_ Who fairest is esteem’d, where all are fair! 
Prior.—Henry and Emma, line 72. 
Tom Moore.—Sovereign Woman, Vol. ix., page 413. 
_ ~ Oh, you paragon !—Angels must paint to look as fair as you. 
REYNOLDS.—The Dramatist, Act iv., scene 1. 


Is not she more than mortal can desire? 
_ As Venus lovely, and as Dian chaste ? 
= LrE.-—Alexander the Great, Act i., scene 1. 
_ What is so fair, so exquisitely good ? 
Is she not more than painting can express, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love ? 
Rowe.—The Fair Penitent, Act iii., scene 1. 


He loved her foul, that he might make her fair. 
AUGUSTINE.—On Christ’s Love to His Church. 


 FAITH.—A maxim in law has more weight in the world than an article 
of faith. —Swirt.—On Bishops’ Leases. (Roscoe’s Life of Swift.) 


The Americans have no faith— 

_ They rely on the power of a dollar: 

‘They are deaf to a sentiment. 

Emerson.—Man a Reformer, 121. 


Let none henceforth seek needless cause to approve 
The faith they owe; when earnestly they seek 
Such proof, conclude they then begin to fail. 
Minton.—Paradise Lost, Book ix., line 1140. 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
‘His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
. Popge.—Essay on Man, Epistle iii., line 305. 
’ Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 
Jt useth an enforced ceremony ; 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
; SHAKSPERE.—Julius Caesar, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Brutus to Lucilius.) - , 
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FAI TH.—There is no more faith in thee than in a stewed prune. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 3. 
(Falstaff to the Hostess.) 


On argument alone my faith is built. 
Dr. Youne.—Night iv., line 742. 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to the next. 
Dr. YounG.—Night viii., line 717. 
FPAITHFUL.— Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he. 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book v., line 896. 
Is this he whom once alone of many I found faithful ? 
SOPHOCLES.—Hlectra. (Buckley’s Translation, p. 155.) 


fALL.—I am not now in fortune’s power,— 
He that is down can fall no lower. 
ButLer.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto iii., line 877; 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 
Popr.—Prologue to Addison’s Cato, line 21. 
What a falling off was there ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 
(The Ghost to Hamlet on his mother’s marriage.) 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
SHAKSPERE.— Julius Cesar, Act ili., scene 2. 
(Antony to the Citizens.) 


Those hands were joined, with mine, to raise the wall 
Of tottering Troy, now nodding to her fall. 

DRYDEN.—Ovid’s Meta., Book xii. ; The Afneid, Book ii.; 

PopE—Essay on Man, Epi. iv. ; Homer—Book ii., line 

17; Dr. Jonnson—Irene; Gray—Ruins at Kingsgate; _ 

STEPNEY—Ode ix.; Scotr—Last Minstrel, Canto vi. 

FALLEN.—Fallen from his high estate. if 

DRYDEN.—Alexander’s Feast, stanza 4. 


FALSE.— As for you, 
Say what you can, my false o’erweighs your true. 
SHAKSPERE.— Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Angelo to Isabella.) 
None speaks false, when there is none to hear. 
BEATTIE.—The Minstrel, Book il., verse 24, line 5. 


FALSEHHOOD.—O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 


SHAKSPERE.— Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 
(Antonio to Bassanio.) 
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_ FALSEHOOD.—Falsehood and fraud shoot up in every soil, 
- The product of all climes. 


= ApDpIson.—Cato, Act iv., scene 4. 


PAME.— Above all Greek, above all Roman fame. 
PopE.—To Augustus, Book ii., Epi. i., line 26, 
Above any Greek or Roman name. 
DryDEN.—On Lord Hastings. 
What rage for fame attends both great and small! 
Better be d—d than be not nam’d at all! 
Wo.coT.—Ode ix., verse 2, A.D. 1784, 


Fame is swiftest still when she goes laden 

With news of mischief.— 

Thus are we Fortune’s pastimes ; one day live 

Advane’d to heaven by the people’s breath ; 

The next, hurl’d down into th’ abyss of death. 
May.—The Old Couple, Act v. 

He lives in fame that died in virtue’s cause. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act i., scene 2. 

(Lucius. ) 
_ Health, courage, honor, makes thy soul to live, 
Thy soul to live in heaven, thy name in tongues of men. 
o HeEnry ConsTaBLeE.—Sonnet to Sir Philip Sydney’s soul. 


2 Nor fame I slight, nor for her favours call : 
She comes unlook’d for, if she comes at all. 
Pope.—Temple of Fame, line 513. 


There is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodness. 
Poprr.—KEpilogue to Satires, line 65, Dialogue ii. 
[A fine compliment; the expression shewing that fame was but his second passiun.— 
Gilfillan, Editor of the British Poets.]- 
And yet, after all, what is posthumous fame? Altogether vanity. 
ANTONINUS.—Riley’s Class. Dict., 552. 


What is the end of fame? ’Tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Cantoi., stanza 218. 
FAMOUS.—I awoke one morning, and found myself famous. 
*Byron.—(In his Memoranda on the reception of Childe 
Harold by the public.) 


Some frenchified or_outlandish Monsieur, who hath nothing else to, 
make him famous, I should say ¢nfamous, but, &c., &e. 


Le PRYNNE.— The unloveliness of love-locks, page 27. 
_ FAN.—It I were now by this rascal, I could brain him with his lady’s 
me fan: —SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 3. 


(Hotspur reading a letter.) 
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FANCY.—Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 2. 


(A Song.) 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
SHAKSPERE._-Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act ii., se. 2. 
(Oberon to Puck.) 


Pacing through the forest, chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Oliver to Celia.) 


Chew on fair fancy’s food : nor deem unmeet 
I will not with a bitter chase the sweet. 
Artosto.—Orlando Furioso, Canto iii., stanza 62. 
(Rose’s Translation.) 


Chew the cud of politics. 
Swirr.—Tale of a Tub, section 2. 


An old hat, and the humor of forty fancies pricked in’t for a feather. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Biondella’s Description of Petruchio’s lackey.) 


A confused mass of thoughts, tumbling over one another in the dark ;_ 
when the fancy was yet in its first w “ork, moving the sleeping images 
of things towards the light, there to be distinguished and then ele 
chosen or rejected by the judgment. 

DryYDEN.—Dedication to the ‘ Rival Ladies.” 


When the fancy labouring for a birth, - 
With unfelt throes brings its r ude i issue forth, 
How often, when imperfect shapeless thought 
Is by the judgment into fashion wrought, 
Like colours undistinguished in the night, 
Till the dark images moved to the light, 
Teach the discerning faculty to choose, 
Which it had best adopt and which refuse. 

OLDHAM.—Letter to aw Friend. 


As yet ’tis but a chaos 
Of darkly brooding thoughts: my faney is 
In her first work, more nearly to the light, 
Holding the sleeping i images of things 
For the selection of the pausing judgment. oe 
ByRon.—Marino Faliero (The Doge solus), Act i., se. a : 


F: og —Beneath the good how far—but far above the great. 
GRay.—Progress of Poesy, last line. . 
Far fetch’d and little worth. ‘a 
CowPer.—The Task, Book i., line 243. 
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Se pe Ae. —Thus far into the bowels of the land 
; ave we march’d on without impediment. 
SHAKSPERE.— Richard IIT., Act v., scene 2. (Richmond.) 


Far from the haunts of men or eye of day. 
SHENSTONE.—Love and Honour, line 30. 


 FARCE.—What dear delight to Britons farce affords ! 
_ Ever the taste of mobs, but now of lords. 


Porr.—To Augustus. (Imitation of Horace, Epi. i., 
Book 2 2.) 


 FARDETLS. wie would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered countr V5 from whose bourn 
_ No traveller returns, puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear those ills w e have, 
Than fly to others that we knew not of ? 
- SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 
ae (Soliloquy.) See < Conscience.”? 


| FAREWELL.—Her tears in freedom gush’d ® 

Rie hrieht—and fast, unknown to her they fell; 

But still her lips refused to send— Farew ell!” 
For in that word—that fatal word—hbowe’er 

_ We promise—hope—believe—there breathes despair, 

_ Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i., stanza 15. 


-- Fare thee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well: 
= ven though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 
Byron.—F are thee well. 


bk Farewell ! “But not for ever.’ 
> COWPER. gat act ree Inscription to Northcote. 


1. Farewell at once; for once, for all, and ever. 

2. Well, we may meet again. 

SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 2. 
(Bushy to Green.) 


It we do meet again, why we shall smile ; 

it not, why then this parting was well made. 

SHAKSPFRE.—Julius Cesar, Act v., scene 5. 
(Brutus to Cassius.) 


| ag tive me your hand first : fare you well. 
as SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act v., scene 5... 
a (Strato to real 
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FAREWELL.—So, farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 108. 


Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. (To Lago.) 
O, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner; and all quality, . 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! . 
Farewell ! Othello’s occupation’s gone ! a 
SHAKSPERE.—*Othello, Act iii., scene 3. (To Iago.) See 
Sheridan’s parody on these beautiful lines in the Epi 
logue to “* The School for Scandal.”’ 


ru 


Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatpess ! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frogt, a killing frost; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iii., scene 2. 
(Wolsey solus.) 


FAST.—Fast bind, fast find. 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book iv. 


Fast bind, fast find ; 
A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii., scene 5. 
(Shylock.) 
As Tammie glowr’d, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious. 
Burns.—Tam O’Shanter, line 148. 


FASTING.—Who can believe with common sense, 

A bacon slice gives God offence ; 

Or, how a herring hath a charm 

Almighty vengeance to disarm ? 

Wrapt up in majesty divine, 

Does he regard on what we dine ? 
Swirr.—Epigram from the French. 

FATH.—AN human things are subject to decay, 

And when fate summons, monarchs must obey. 
DrypDEN.—Mac Flecknoe, line 1. 
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FATE.—With equal pace, impartial fate 

Knocks at the palace as the cottage gate. 
FRancts.—Horace, Book i., Ode iv., line 17. 

Fate steals along with silent tread, 

- Found oftenest in what least we dread : 

Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 

But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 
CowPrr.—Tale of the Raven, line 36. 


To bear is to conquer our fate. 
PE a Paley visiting a scene in Argyleshire, last 
ine. 
Matrons who toss the cup, and see 
The grounds of Fate in grounds of Tea. 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, line 117. 
Prophecy is no fatalism. 
AUGUSTINE.—‘‘ Predixi non fizi.”’ 
FATHER.—It is a wise father that knows his own child. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Launcelot.) 
No one ever knew his own father. 
Bucktey’s Homer.—The Odyssey, Book i., page 8. 
1. Art thou his father ? 
2. Ay, sir; so his mother says, if I may believe her. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act v., scene 1. 
(Vincentio and Petruchio.) 
My father,—methinks I see my father. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. (To Horatio.) 
I know you are a faithful servant, Mr. Smith—I know you are ;—but 


you—you are not father! 
Ho.tcrorr.—The Road to Ruin, Act i., scene 1. 


1. I’ll never speak to you more. 


2. Bid me good-night, sir. Mr. Sulky here will bid me good-night, and 


you are my father !—Ho.ucrort.—lbid. 


Oh, who would be a father ! 
Howcrort.—The Road to Ruin, Act v., scene 2. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 1. 


a Oh, who would not be a father! . 
% Houcrorr.—The Road to Ruin, Act v., scene 2. 


_ FAULTS.—You shall find there 
A man who is the abstract of all faults, 


That all men follow. : 
a SHAKsPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Acti,, scene 4, 


(Cesar to Lepidus.) ~ 


“i - <—a lA 


Saat? 


/ 


~ O that you could turn your eyes towards the napes of your necks, an a : 
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FAULTS.—Men have many faults; / 
Poor women have but two ; jf 
There’s nothing good they say, ¥ 
And nothing right they do. : 
ANONYMOUS. 
Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but per- 


ceivest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? 
St. LuKE, chapter vir, verse 41. 


The faults of our neighbors with freedom we blame, 
But tax not ourselves, though we practice the same. 
CuNNINGHAM.—The Fox, the Cat, and the Spider ; and 
Crpper.—The Refusal, Act iii. Gay.— The Turkey 

and Ant, Part i. Fable xxxviii. .¢ Lime; te 


Other men’s sins we ever bear in mind ; 
None sees the fardel of his faults behind. 
Herrick.—Hesperides, Aphorisms, No. 182. 


Hence we’re inevitably blind, 
Relating to the bag behind, 
But when our neighbors, misdemean, 
Our censures are exceeding keen. 
PH EDRUS.— Book iv., fable ix} Ramage, Latin 
Quot., 286. 4 
Best men are moulded out of faults. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for ieee. Act v., scene 1. 


Every man has a bag hanging before him, in which he puts his neigh- 
bor’s faults, and another behind him in which he stows his own. 2 
KNIGHT’s Shakspere.—Coriolanus, Act ii., sc. 1. Jn Notis. 


\ 


make but an interior survey of vour good selves. ~ 
SHAKSPERE.—Ooriolanus, Act ii., scene 1, 
(Menenius to Brutus.) : 


In other men we faults can spy,- 

And blame the mote that dims their eye, 

Each little speck and blemish find ; 

To our own stronger errors blind. 
Gay.—Fable Xxxviii., line 1. 


*Tis a meaner part of sense 
To find a fault than taste an excellence. 
ROCHESTER.—An Epilogue, line 6. a! 


None, none descends into himself, to find 
The secret imperfections of his mind : 

But every one is eagle-ey’d to see a 
Another’s faults, and his deformity, —DrybEn’s Persius.—Sat. iv. 


ry . 


———— FAULTS—FEAR. 


FA ULTS. —lIs she not a wilderness of faults and follies ? 
SHERIDAN.—The Duenna, Act i., scene 2. 


= Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler, sister w oman ; 
Tho’ they may gang a kennin’ wrang ; 
To step aside is human ! 
Burns.—Address to the Unco Guid, verse 7 


They, then, who of each trip the advantage take, 
‘Find but those faults which they want w it to make. 
DrybDEN.—Prol. to Tyrannic Lov e, line 24. 


O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ! 
lt wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 
Burns.—To a Louse. 


Breathe his faults so quaintly, 

That they may seem the taints of liberty : 

The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind. 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Polonius to Rey naldo. ) 


Bad men excuse their faults, good men will leave them. 
BEN Jonson.—Catiline, Act iii., scene 2. 


Excusing of a fault 

Doth make the fault worse ‘by the excuse. 

SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Pembroke to Salisbury. ) 


FAVOURITE.—Kight times emerging from the flood, 
‘ She mew’d to every watery god, 
_ Some speedy aid to send. 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d, 
_ Nor cruel Tom, nor Susan heard, 
7 A favourite has no friend ! 


| ¥ “FEAR. —The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
PSALM cxi., verse 10. 


The Fear of God is freedom, joy, and peace ; 
_ And makes all ills that vex us here to cease. 


; Have you not mark’d a partridge quake, 
Viewing the towering falcon nigh ? 

She criddles low behind the brake : 
_ Nor would she stay: nor dares she fly. 
Prior.—The Dove, verse 14, 


Gray.—On a Favorite Cat drowned, verse 6. 


WALLER.—The Fear of God, Canto i., line 1. 
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FEAR.—So have I seen-some fearful hare maintain 
A course, till tired before the dog she lay ; 
Who stretch’d behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Past power to kill, as she to get away. 
DrypEN.—Annus Mirabilis, stanza 131. 


With his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey ; 
His warm breath blows her flix up as she lies: 
~~ She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 
And looks back to him with beseeching eyes. 
DrypENn.—Ibid., stanza 132. 


_ And now his shadow reach’d her as she run, 
His shadow lengthen’d by the setting sun ; 
And now his shorter breath, with sultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 
Pope.— Windsor Forest, line 191. 
(Lodona pursued by Pan.) 
[Dryden and Pope have here evidently imitated Ovid in the 12th Fable of his Meta.; 
where he describes Apollo pursuing Daphne, as when the greyhound has seen the hare 
in the open field, and the one by the speed of his legs pursues his prey, the other seeks _ 
her safety :—yet he that follows, aided by the wings of love, is the swifter, and denies — 


her any rest; and is now just at her back as she ilies, and is breathing upon her hair 
scattered upon her neck.—RILEY’s Ovid, Book i., line 532.] . 


*Tis listening fear, and dumb amazement all. 
THOMSON.—Summer. 


Hang those that talk of fear. 


SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., Scene 3. 
(To Seyton.) 


Yet I do fear thy nature ; 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 
To catch the nearest way. 
SHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act i., scene 5, 
(Lady Macbeth reading her husband’s Letter. ) 
' FEAST.—There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 
Popr.—Horace imitated, Sat. i., line127. (To Fortescue.) _ 


| The latter end of a fray, and the beginnin of a feast 
Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest. ff ‘ 

; SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 2. (Falstaff.) 
They have been at a great feast of languages, and st 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s 

(Moth to Costard.) 


FEEL.—But spite of all the criticising elves, oa 
Those who would make us feel, must feel themselves, j icf 
CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 961, 


olen the scraps. : 
Labor’s Lost, Act Lee Bootie ded 
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FEEL.—The well-sung woes will soothe my pensive ghost; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most. 
all Poprre.—Hloisa to Abelard, line 365. 
a ~ He whom I feel, but want the power to paint. 
7 JUVENAL.—Sat. vii., line 56. 


FEELING.—A vet’ran see ! whose last act on the stage 
Entreats your smiles for sickness and for age; 
Their cause I plead ; plead it in heart and mind ; 
A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind ! 
GARRICK.—Prologue to the “The Wonder,” a play by 
Mrs. CENTLIVRE. Murpuy’s Life of Garrick, volume 
li., page 131. i 
FEET.—How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth glad tidings. 
ISAIAH, chapter lii., verse 7. 


Whose feet they hurt in the stocks; the iron entered into his soul. 
PSALM ev., verse 18. 


__T heard his chains upon his legs as he turned his body to lay his little 
stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep sigh; I saw the iron enter 
into his soul. 

STERNE.—Sent. Journey ; The Captive. 


Who of you, then, would announce to those within the wished-for pres- 
ence of our common feet. 
SOPHOCLES.—Trans. by Buckley. (Electyra.) 


| ~  O thou that hast the most welcome service of the feet. 
aay SOPHOCLES.—Supra. 


___ _Her feet, beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
4 As if they fear’d the light ; 
But oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight. 
- Sir JOHN SucKLING.—A Ballad upon a Wedding, ver. 8. 


And the prettiest foot; Oh if aman could but fasten his eyes to her 
feet as they steal in and out, and play at bo-peep under her petticoats, 
Ah! Mr. Trapland ? 

CONGREVE.—Love for Love, Act i., scene 5. Valentine 
to Trapland. (Suckling died before Congreve was born.) 


Her pretty feet like snails do creep 
A little out, and then, 
_ As if they played at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again. 
a HeERRICK.—The Hesperides, Amatory Odes,,No. 207. 
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FELICITY.—Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 
Our own felicity we make or find. 7 
GoLpsMITH.—The Traveller, line 431. 


Since every man who lives is born to die, 

And none can boast sincere felicity, 

With equal minds what happens let us bear, 

Nor joy, nor grieve too much for things beyond our care. 

Like pilgrims to the appointed place we tend ; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. 
DrypDEN.—Palemon and Arcite, Book iii., line 883. 


FELL.—I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell; 

But this alone I know full well, 

I do not love the, Doctor Fell. zy “* 
Browne. —Dialogues of the Dead; from Martial, Epi- — 

: gram xxxiii.; 5 Notes and Queries 355. 

From morn to noon he fell, 

From noon to dewy eve. 
Miniton.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 742. 


FELLOW.—A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife, 
That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster. 


SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., sc. 1. (Iago to Roderigo.) 


FEN CE.—Plague on’t ; an I thought he had been valiant, and so cun- 
ning in fence, I’d have seen him damned ere I’d have challenged him. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act liil., scene 4, ; 
(Sir Andrew Aguecheek.) 
FICTION.—As mere fiction as ever came from a traveller or a newspaper. 
FiELDING.—The Good-natured Man, Act ii., scene 2. 
FIELDS.—’ A babbled of green fields. . 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act ii., scene 3. 
(Mrs. Pistol to Bardolph.) 
In those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 1. 
(The King to Westmoreland.) 
FIEND.—So speak the Fiend, and with necessity. 
The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his devilish deeds. 
Mitron.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 393. 
I pull in resolution ; and begin to doubt. eee 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 5. (To himself.) _ 
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FIGHT.—T1l fight till trom my bones my flesh be hack’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 3. (To Seyton.) 


He that fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another da y: 
ANONYMOUS. 

_ [These lines are almost universally supposed to form a part of Hudibras. Butler has, 
indeed, two or three Passages somewhat similar. For example :— . 
For those that run away, and fly, 

Take place at least of th’ enemy. 

Hupisras.—Part i., Canto lii., line 609, 
And again— 
For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s Slain. 
Hupisras.—Part iii., Canto ili., line 242. 

Mr. Collet, however, refers us to a small volume of Poems by Sir John Mennes, 
written in the reign of Charles IL, and Says the original of the couplet may be traced to 
Demosthenes, who has a passage of which the English lines above are almost a literal 
translation.—Relics of Literature, page 185. But if we can trace the original idea to a 
much higher source than Demosthenes, we shall approach nearer to the author of the 
idea itself, whoever may have composed the couplet. In Plutarch’s M orals, we are 
told that Archilochus (a famous Greek Poet and Musician, who lived three centuries 
prior to Demosthenes) set the example of fighting and flying, and said, ‘‘It is much 
easier to get a new buckler than a new existence.” The translation of the lines of 
Archilochus, on excising his cowardice, runs thus :— 

Nature’s not honour’s laws, we must obey: 

This made me cast my shield away, 

And by a prudent flight and cunning save 

A life, which valour could not, from the grave. 

A better buckler I can soon regain, 

But who can get another life again ? 

ARCHILOCHUS.—Plutarch’s Morals; Essay on the Laws, 

&c., of the Lacedemonians, Part i.; translated by Mr. 
John Pulleyn, Trinity College, Cambridge, 1684. 

This fact seems to set at rest the question as to the originator of the saying, and 
brings us a little nearer to the author of the lines. In Murray’s Handbook of Familiar 

otations, the fair compiler of that book gives a quaint couplet from a work of 

icholas Udall, published in 1542, as follows :— 


That same man that rennith awaie, 
Maie again fight another daie.] 


FINE.—Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. 
Prior.—Henry and Emma. 


Fine by defect, and delicately weak. hr 
if Poprre.—Moral Essays, Epistle ii., line 43. 
False by degrees, and exquisitely wrong. 
: Cannine.—New Morality. 


Fine words, I wonder where you stole ’em. 
Swirt.—Whitshed’s Motto. 
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FINGER.—No man’s pie is freed 


From his ambitious finger. 
SHAKSPERE. —Henry VIIL., Acti., sc. 1. (Buckingham. ) 


In faith I’ll break thy little finger, Harry, 

An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 3. 

(Lady Percy to Hotspur.) 


FIRE.—Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth ! 
Sr. JAMES, Gen. Epistle, chapter iii., verse 5. 


Fire that’s closest kept burns most of all. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 2. 


(Lucetta..) 


As from one fatal spark arise : 
The flames, aspiring to the skies, 
And all the crackling wood consumes. 
WHEELRIGHT’S PrInpDaR.—3rd Pythian Ode., line 66. 


A spark neglected makes a mighty fire. 
Herrick.—Hesperides, Aphorisms, No. 152. 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI. , Act iv., scene 8. 

(Clifford to Warwick.) 


From little spark may burst a mighty flame. 
DanTE.—Paradiso, Canto i., line 34. (Wright.) . 


From small fires comes oft no small mishap. 
GEORGE HERBERT.—The Temple Artillery. 


Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
PorPE.—Prologue to Satires. 


And where two raging fires meet together, 
They do consume the ‘thing that feeds their fury. 
SHAKSPERE. —Taming of the Shrew, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Petruchio to his Father-in-law.) 


The living ray of intellectual fire. 
FALCONER.—-The Shipwreck, line 104. 


| FIRSTLINGS.—tThe very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 1. 


(Meditating the surprise of Macdutff’s Castle, and the 
destruction of his line.) 


FIS'’.—With his fist, instead of a stick, 
Beat pulpit drum ecclesiastic. 
BurLer.—Hudibras, Elegy, line 63. 
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LIST — Bring up thy van, 
My heels are fettered, but my fist is free. 
MILtTon.—Samson Agonistes. 
His withered fist still knocking at death’s door. 
SACKVILLE.—Mirror of Magistrates; verse 17. 
FIT.—Then comes my fit again. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. , 
(On the escape of Fleance.) 


Countess.—Will your answer serve fit to all questions ? 
Clown.—As fit as ten sroats is for the hand of an attorney. 
SHAKSPERE.—All’s Well that Ends Well, Act ii., se. 2. 


FLATTER Y.—O, that men’s ears should be 
_ To counsel deaf, but not to flattery ! 
* SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act i., scene 2, last lines. 


FLED.—In haste he fied and so did they, 
Each and his fear a sev’ral way. 
BUTLER.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto ii., line 909. 


PLEET.—The Spanish fleet thou canst not See——because 
it is not yet in sight ! 
SHERIDAN.—The Critic, Act ll., scene 2. 


FLESH.—Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 

As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 

Were brass impregnable,—and humoured thus, 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle walls and—farewell King ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act iii., se. 2. (To his Nobles.) 


O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
os (Soliloquy on the unprofitableness of the world, the 
recent marriage of his mother, and the comparison 
between his uncle and his father.) 
FLINT.—The fire i’ the flint 
Shows not till it be struck. 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act i., scene 1. (Poet.) 


O, Cassius, you are yoked to a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire - 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cxsar, Act iv., scene 3. 

(Brutus to Cassius.) 

So stubborn flints their inward heat conceal, 
Till art and force th’ unwilling sparks reveal. 
CoNnGREVE.—To Dryden on his Poems, last lines but two. 
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FLOGGING.—Had it’ not been for him, we should never have knowti 
that in the city of Athens children cried when they were flogged : we 
owe that discovery to his profound erudition. 

Ly SaGE.—Gil Blas, Book ii., chapter, ix. 


FLOWERS.—Y et mournful} y surviving all, 
A flower upon a ruin’s wall. 
Mrs. Hemans.—The Brigand Leader, verse 5, p. 506. 


Within the infant rind of this small flower, 

Poison hath residence and medicine power : 

For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part ; 

Being tasted, ‘slays all senses with the heart. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 3. 
» (Friar Laurence.) 


Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a flying ; 
And this same flower which smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 
HERRICK. —Hesperides to the Virgins, No. 93. 


Fair and fragile as a flower, 
Like one she “passed away. 


(From the inser iption on the monument over the remains 


of Dr. Muspratt’s infant child in Smithdown Cemetery, 
SURDOSEE to have been the aspiration of its mother. —_ 
D,) 


My love is like a summer flower, 
That wither’d in the wintry hour, 
Born but of vanity and pride, 
And with these sunny visions died. 
Scotr.—Lord of the Isles, Canto iv., stanza 7. 


Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious, and frees 

First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea, 

I might hail thee with prouder, with happier brow, 

But oh! could I love thee more deeply than now ? Wh 
‘om Moork.—Remember Thee, Vol. iv., page 11. 


Each flower of the rock, and each gem of the billow.. 


Tom MoorE.—The Fire Worshippers, Vol. v Vis page ma. 


Thou Pearl of the Ocean ! Thou gem of the Earth ! ! 


Montoomery.—The Ocean, OL eae 257 SSA 
Ramble a-field to brooks and bowers, © 9° 0. 2104 s 
To pick up sentiments and flowers. »-- a 7 


CHURCHILL, —The Ghost; seem iii, sale toni? Gh a8 


Le 


FLOWERS—FOR. oly 


FLOWERS.—1 made 'a posie, while the day ran by: 
Here will T smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life within this band. 
But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 
And wither’d in my hand. 
HERBERT.—Life, verse 1. 


The flowers are gone when the fruits appear to ripen. 
Pore.—To Swift, 25th March, 1736. 


Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent, 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 
And after death for cures. 
HERBERT.—Life, verse 3. 
Love lies bleeding. 
CAMPBELL.—O’Connor’s Child. 


Maidens call it love in idleness— 
Fetch me that flower. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act ii., scene 
2. (Oberon.) 
WoRDSWORTH, Vol. i., page 213. 


FLY.—Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
GoLpsmMiTH.—Deserted Village, line 101. 


“Go!” says he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one which had 
buzzed about his nose, and tormented him cruelly all dinner-time, and 
which, after infinite attempts, he had caught at last, as it flew by 
him ; “‘T’ll not hurt thee,” says my uncle Toby, rising from his chair, 
and going across the room, with the fly in his hand—* T1’ll not hurt a 
hair of thy head :—Go !” says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his 

_ hand as he spoke, to let it escape: ‘‘ go, poor devil, get thee gone, 
why should I hurt thee? This world, surely, is wide enough to hold 
both thee and me.”’ ; 

STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Vol. ii., chapter xii. 


FOEH.—A foe to God was ne’er true friend to man, 
Some sinister intent taints all he does. 
Youne.--Night vii., line 704. 


Curst be the verse how well soe’er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe. 
Pore.—Prol. to Satires, line 283. 


Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 
A timorous foe and a suspicious friend. 
Pore.—To Arbuthnot, Prol. to Sat., line 205, 


He makes no friend who never made a foe. . 
‘TENNYSON.—Idylls of the King, ‘‘ Elaine.”’ 
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FOGG Y.—Like foggy south, puffing with wind and rain. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., sc. 5. (Rosalind.) 


For thee to speak and be obey’d 

Are one; but only in the sunny south 

Such sounds are utter’d and such charms display’d. 
ByRON.—Dedication to the Prophecy of Dante, line 10. 


_ FOLLY.—All buman wisdom to divine is folly ; 
This truth the wisest man made melancholy. - 
DENHAM.—Progress of Learning, line 207. 


Is folly then so old? Why, let me see 
About what time of life may folly be ? 
Oh! she was born, by nicest calculation, 
One moment after woman’s first creation. ~ 
W. SpenceR.—Prol. to “‘ Fashionable Friends.” 
(Metrical Miscellany.) 


Sick of herself is folly’s character, 
As wisdom’s is a modest self-applause. 
Dr. Youna.—Night viii., line 918. 


Folly ends where genuine hope begins. 
CowPErR.—Hope, line 637. 
And must I ravel out 
My weav’d up follies ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard I1]., Act iv., scene 1. 
(The King to Northumberland.) 


Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it ; 
If folly grow romantic, I must paint it. 
PopE.—Moral Essays, Epi. ii., line 15. 


ee a ee 


- In hers or vice’s casual road advance, 
Thoughtless, the sinners or the saints of chance. 
SHENSTONE.—The Judgment of Hercules, line 27, and see 
a song by CONGREVE beginning ‘‘ Pious Selinda.”’ s 
Thus in a sea of folly tost, 
My choicest hours of life are lost. 
Swirr.—Horace, Book ii., line 125. 


FOOD.—Who provideth for the raven his food ? 
JoB, chapter xxxviii., verse 41. 


He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry. 
PSALM exlvii., verse 9. 


Food for powder, food for powder. - 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., ‘Act iv., scene 2. (Falstaff.) 

Even in its treasures he could find — . af ZA. 

Food for the fever of his mind. | 3 5 acta 
Scorr.—Lady of the Lake, Canto iii., stanza 6. 
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FOOL.—The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man knows himself 
to be a-fool. 


SHAKSPERE.— As You Like It, Act v., scene 1. 
(Touchstone.) 


For every inch that is not fool is rogue. 
DRYDEN.— Absalom and Ahithophel, Part ii., line 463. 


No creature smarts so little as a fool. 
PopPE.—Prologue to Satires, line 84. 


At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve, 

Resolves—and re-resolves ; then dies the same. 
Youne.—Night i., line 418. 


*Tis hard if all is false that I advance, 
A fool must now and then be right by chance. 
CowPER.—Conversation, line 95. 


Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 7. 
(Before his combat with Macduff.) 


A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 
YounG.—Sat. ii., line 282. 
The fool of nature, stood with stupid eyes 
And gaping mouth, that testified surprise. 
: DryYDEN.—Cymon and Iphigenia. 


A fool, a fool! I met a fool i’ the forest, 

A motley fool; a miserable world; 

As I do live by food, I met a fool; . 
Who laid him down and bask’d him in the sun, 
And rail’d on lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms,—and yet a motley fool.— 


Motley’s the only wear. t 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., sc. 7. (Jacques.) 


A French edition of a fool. Ke 
CAWTHORNE.—Equality of Human Conditions, line 2. 


The little foolery that wise men have makes a great show. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 2. 
rect « (Celia to Touchstone.) 


_FOOLS.—Young men think old men are fools ; but old men know young 


men are fools. 
CHAPMAN.—AII] Fools, Act v., scene 1. 
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FOOLS.—¥ools are apt to imitate only the defects of their betters. — 
Swirr.—Sermon 9. (Roscon’s Life of Swift.) 


The world is grown so bad 
That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II]., Act i., scene 3. 


While timorous knowledge stands considering, 

Audacious ignorance hath done the deed. 
DANIEL. 

Where men of judgment creep and feel their way, 

The positive pronounce without dismay. 
CowPER.—Conversation, line 145. 


No place so sacred from such fops is barr’d, 
Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s churchyard : 
Nay, fly to altars; there they’ll talk you dead : 
For fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
PoprE.—Kssay on Criticism, Part iii., line 623. 
(Taken from Boileau’s Art of Poetry.) 
Where Mars might quake to tread. tts WY 
Byron.— Childe Harold, Canto i., stanza‘ 54. wh 


Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die. 
Youna.—Night iv., line 842. 


FOOT.—Come on, my lords, the better foot before. ne om 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act ii, scene 4. — 
(Aaron with Quintus and Martus.) 


Nay, but make haste: the better foot before. rigid. a 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv.,scene 2. (The King.) 

So light a foot \ MSO ae 
Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint: [naa ae 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Actii., scene 6... 
(The Friar as Juliet enters.) 


So lightly walks, she not one mark imprints, 
Nor brushes off the dews, nor soils the tints. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book ii,, line 217. 


FOOTPRINTS.—Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 


oe ‘bre 


And departing leave behind us re) St nro r 
Footprints on the sands of time. a a0 
LONGFELLOW.—Psalm of Life, verse 7, me ‘Sth 


A foot more light, a step more true, ~~ 
e’er from the heath-fiower dashed the dew ; * rhe 
E’en the slight harebell raised its head, DS 
Elastic from her airy tread. SO OLSOW So Ted 35S ai tie 
Scotr.—The Lady of the Lake, Canto i., stanza 18. 
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FOOTPRINTS.—The flower she touched on dipped and rose. 
TENNYSON.—The Talking Oak, verse 33. 


The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light. 
SHAKSPERE. —Venus and Adonis, stanza 172. 


Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen. 
SHAKSPERE.—Venus and Adonis, stanza. 25. 


And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune. 
SHAKSPERR. —Tempest, Act v., scene 1. 


As if the wind, not she, did walk, 
Nor pressed a flower, nor bowed a stalk. 
Bren Jonson.—Vision of Delight. 


For other print her airy step ne’er left, 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 

Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk ! 
BEN Jonson.—The Sad Shepherd. 


Whilst from off the waters fleet, 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread. 
_Mixtron.—Comus. (Sabrina to the Spirit.) 


FORBEARANCE.—The kindest and the happiest pair 

Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something every day they live 

To pity, and perhaps forgive. : 
CowPER.—Mutual Forbearance. 


FOREFATHERS.—Could I trace back the time to a far distant date, 
Since my forefathers toil’d in this field : 
And the farm I now hold on your honor’s estate 
Is the same that my grandfather till’d. 
A Song, “ Ere around the huge oak.” 


This was the cottage his forefathers knew, 
It saw his birth; shall see his burtal too. 
FENTON. —Claudian’s Old Man. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 


Rach in his narrow cell forever laid, 


The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
GRAY. —Hlegy, verse 4. 


 FORESTALL.—Whiat need a man forestall his date of ere 
And run to meet what he would most avoid. aah i 
MiLton.—Comus. 
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FORGET.—New-made honour doth forget men’s names ; 
’Tis too respective, and too sociable. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act i., sc. 1. (The Bastard.) 
Iam glad to see you well, ae 


Horatio—or I do forget myself. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act-i., scene 2.. (Hamlet.) 


Men are men; the best sometimes forget. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 3. 
(lago to Othello.) 
We like not this ; thou dost forget thyself. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 1. 
(The King to the Bastard.) 


Steep my senses in forgetfulness. : 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iii., scene1. (The King.) 


Forget thyself to marble.-—MiLTon.—II Penseroso. ; 


as ye. 


Though cold like you, unmov’d and silent grown, 
Thave not yet forgot myself to stone. 
PopE.—HEloisa to Abelard, line 23. HA 


Of all affliction taught a lover yet, 
’Tis sure the hardest science to forget !—Ip1Ip.—Line 189, 


How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot ; 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot? 
Isrp.—Line 207. 


Have you forgot all sense of place and duty ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 3. “4 
(Iago rebuking the Lieutenant and. Sir Montano for the 
brawl.) 
Can a woman forget her sucking child ? 
ISAIAH, chapter xlix., verse 15. 


Can the fond mother from herself depart, 

Can she forget the darling of her heart, 

The little darling whom she bore and bred, 

Nurs’d on her knees and at her bosom fed ? 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book iii. 


The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee; sot) 
But T’ll remember thee, Glencairn, a} vis ae 
And all that thou hast done for me! é 
Burns.—Lament for Glencairn.. 


“aij 
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FORGET.—¥or who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign’d ; 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind. 
Gray.—Elegy, verse 22. 


In the infinite meadows of heaven 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the Angels, 
LONGFELLOW.—Evangeline, i., iii. 


PORGIVENESS.—Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us. 
THE Lorp’s PRAYER. 


As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 
Let your indulgence set me free. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Epilogue. 


To bear no malice or hatred in my heart. 
CHURCH CATECHISM. 


Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 
DrypEeN.—The Conquest of Granada, Part ii., Act i., 
scene 2. 
[This idea seems to have been taken from Tacitus: Proprium humani ingenié est 
odisse quem leeseris. ‘It is the nature of the human disposition to hate him whom you 


have injured.” This arises from a consciousness that he has reason to dislike you, and 
that his forgiveness may not be sincere. Riley’s Class. Dict., 348.] 


The mind that too frequently forgives bad actions, will at last forget 


good ones. i 
REYNOLDS.—The Dramatist, Act ii., scene 1. 


1. Canst thou forgive me ? 
2. Not while you ask forgiveness; that’s a fault 
I can never pardon. : 
B CoLLEY CIBBER.—Woman’s Wit, Act v. 


FORMS.—Pretty ! in amber to observe the ferms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms. 
Pore.—To Arbuthnot, line 169. 


FORSAKE.—The flocks shall leave the mountains, 
The woods the turtle-dove ; 
The nymphs forsake the fountains, 


Ere I forsake my love. 2 
Gay.—Acis and Galatea, Part ii., Trio. 


~My God, my father, and my friend, 


t forsake me at my end! 
ia Roscommon.—His last words on his death-bed. 


See Fenton’s Ed. of Waller’s poems. 
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FORTUNE.—A most poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows. 0 
SHAKSPERE. King Lear, Actiiv., scene 6. (iigar) 


Iam aman whom fortune hath cruelly scratched. - 
SHAKSPERE.—AII’s Well that Ends Well, Act v., scene 2. 


A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards . 
Has ta’en with equal thanks. nes ai 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. (The Prince to 

Horatio before the King and Queen came to the play.) 


I another, 
So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance 
To mend it, or be rid on’t. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Actiii.,sc.1. (First Murderer: i 


lam so out of love with life, that I will sue to be rid of it. 
SHAKSPERE. ~ Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Claudio to the Duke.) 


All other doubts by time let them be clear’d, 
Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer’d. odt 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act iv., scene 3. (Pisanio.) 


ry 
{i§ 


Who thinks that fortune cannot change her mind, 
Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankind. 
PoPE.—Book ii., sat. ii. To Bethel, line 123. 


Portiine is merry, Bes ie 
And in this mood will give us any thing. RS gs 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 2. (Antony.) 
Every man is the architect of his own fortune. mae 
SALLUST.—De Republica Ordinand&; BEAUMONT and 
FLETCHER.—Love’s Pilgrimage, Act i., scene 1. 


The prudent man really frames his own fortunes for himself, iid 
PiLavtus.— Trinummus, Act ii., scene 2. 

The mould of a man’s fortune is in his own hands. 
Bacon.—KEssay xl., on Fortune, line 3. 

A better. fortune will be following a lamentable beginning. 
RILEY’s Ovip —Meta. » page 249, ; 

Fortune favours the bold. mow 
YonGr’s Cicero, De Finibus, Book iii., div. 4. 

Fortune favours fools. be 
ANONYMOUS.—From the Latin adage, Fortuna favel fa 

Fortune in men has some small difference made, 


One fiaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Epi. iv., line’ 195. 
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FORTUNE.—1. Her benefits are mightily misplaced ; and the bountiful 
blind woman doth most mistake in her gifts to women. 
2. “Tis true; for those that she makes fair, she scarce makes honest ; 
and those that she makes honest she makes very ill-favor’dly. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 2. 
(Rosalind and Celia.) 


Forever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 

An unrelenting foe to love ; 

And, when we meet a mutual heart, 

Come in between, and bid us part.—THOmsoNn.—Song,, verse 1. 


FOUGHT.—Sooth’d with the sound, the king grew vain, 
Fought all his battles o’er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, 
And thrice he slew the slain. 
DrybDEN.—Alexander’s Feast, verse 4. 


The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay, 

Sat by his fire and talk’d the night away ; 

Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won. 
GOLDSMITH.—The Deserted Village, line 155. 


FRAILTY .—Frailty, thy name is woman ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
(The Prince on his mother’s early marriage to his uncle.) 


FRANCE.—Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please. 
GOLDSMITH.—The Traveller, line 241. 


They order this matter better in France. 
STERNE.—Sentimental Journey, Parti. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely never lighted on this 
orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. 

BurRKE.—On the French Revolution. 

FREE.—He is the free-man whom the truth makes free, 


And all are slaves besides. : 
CowPER.—Winter’s Morning Walk. 


They would no more in bondage bend their knee, 
But once made freemen, would be always free. 
CHURCHILL.—Independence. 


But I was free born.—St. Pauu.—The Acts, chapter xxii., verse 28. 


IT am as free as Nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran, 
DryDEN.—Conquest of Granada, Act i., scene 1. 
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FREE.—By my troth; this is free and easy indeed. 
RiLEy’s Plautus, The Pseudolus, Act v., scene 2. 


I would rather be a freeman among slaves, thana slave among freemen. | 
Swirr.—To Mr. Gay, 3d October, 1731. 


Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free. . 
Henry BrooKke.—Gustavus Vasa, ed.i. (This was read 4 
in Dr. Johnson’s presence and admired, but not by him, 
for he remarked, ‘‘ it might as well be said—who drives ; 
fat oxen should himself be fat.’’ See the 3d edition of _ 
Mr. Gent’s book of Familiar Quots. Whittaker, 1862, 
page 118.) 
FREEDOM.—The cause of Freedom is the cause of God ! 
Bowues.—Io Edmund Burke, line 78. 


FPREEMASONS.—We meet as shadows in the land of dreams, 
Which speak not but in signs. 
ANON.—See St. Ronan’s Well, chapter ix. 


FRENZY .—The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from éarth to heaven F 
And, as imagination bodies forth ; 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v., sc. 1. 
(Theseus. ) 


FPRIEND.—Give me the avow’d, the erect, the manly foe, 

Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn his blow ‘ 

But of all plagues, good heaven, thy wrath can send, 

Save, save, oh! save me from the candid friend. 
CaNNING.—New Morality. 


REDE’S Memoir of Canning, page 80. 


’Tis thus that on the choice of friends > 

Our good or evil name depends. - 

Gay.—The old Woman and her Cats, Part i., Fable 

Xxiil., line 9. ; he 

A lost good name is ne’er retriev’d. a 
Gay.—The Fox Dying, Part i., Fable xxix., line 46. 


Thou dost conspire against thy friend, Iago, 

If thou but think’st him wrong’d, and mak’st his ear 

A stranger to thy thoughts. . & 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. (The Moor.) 


Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend. art 
GoLpsmitH.—The Traveller, line 11, . 
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FRIEND .—To virtue only and her friends, a friend. 
Popr.—Book ii., sat. i., To Fortescue, line 121. 


To friends a friend. 
LONGFELLOW.—Coplas de Manrique. 


Tam not of that feather, to shake off 
.My friend when he most needs me. I do know him, 
A gentleman that well deserves a help, 
Which he shall have: I’ll pay the debt and free him. 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act i., scene 1. 
(Timon to the servant of Ventidius. ) 


And for his friend, his very crook he sold. 
SHENSTONE.—Elegyy iii., verse 5. 


What need we have any friends, if we should ne’er have need of them ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act/i., scene 2. (Timon.) 


An open foe may prove a curse, 
But a pretended friend is worse. 
Gay.—Fable xvii., line 33. 


Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
_ My heart detests him as the gates of hell. 
Pore.—The Iliad, Book x., line 412. 


Friends I have made, whom envy must commend, 
But not one foe whom I would wish a friend. 
CHURCHILL.—The Conference, line 297. 


Poor is the friendless master of a world : 
A world in purchase for a friend is gain. 
Dr. Youne.—Night ii., line 572. 


A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Cassius to Brutus.) 


Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake not. 
PROVERBS, chapter xxvii., verse 19. 


To God, thy country, and thy friend be true. 
VAUGHAN.—Rules and Lessons, verse 8. 


Keep thy friend under thy own life’s key. 


SHAKSPERE.—AII’s Well that Ends Well, Act i., scene 1. 
(The Countess to Bertram.) 


If any touch my friend, or his good name, 
It is my honour and my love to free 
_ His blasted fame 


From the least spot or thought of blame. 
GEORGE HERBERT.—The Temple, Unkindness. 
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FRIEND.—For to cast away a virtuous friend, I call as bad as to cast 4 
away one’s own life, which one loves best. 
BUCKLEY’S Sophocles.—Cidipus Tyrannus, page 22. 


Whoever knows how to return a kindness he has received, must be a 
friend above all price. 
BUCKLEY’S Sophocles.—Philoctetes, page 309. 
What good man is not his own friend ? “4 
BUCKLEY’S Sophocles.—Ciédipus Colo., page 64. | 


No friend’s a friend till he shall prove a friend. | 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Faithful Friends, Act 
lil., Scene 3. 
He is a friend indeed who proves himself a friend in need. 
PLauTUS.—Epidicus, Act i., scene 2, line 9. 


The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back, 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it. 
CowPper.—Friendship. 
To buy his favour I extend this friendship : 
If he will take it, so; if not, adieu; 
And, for my love I pray you wrong me not. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 
(Shylock to Antonio.) 


Alike above your friendship or your hate, 
Here, here I tower triumphant. 
Dr. Dopp.—Thoughts in Prison, Second Week. 


Smile at the doubtful tide of Fate, 
And scorn alike her friendship and her hate. 
STEPNEY.—From Horace, Book iv., Ode 9. 


Friendship by sweet reproof is shown 

(A virtue never near a throne) : 

In courts such freedom must offend ; 

There none presumes to be a friend. 
Gay.—F able i., line 9. 


The dart that deepest to my bosom went, 
Flew from the bow pretended friendship bent. 
RoBERT Noyes.—Distress. 


And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep ? 
GoLpsmitH.—The Hermit, verse 19. 


: 
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FRIEND.—Who friendship with a knave hath made, 

Is judg’d a partner in the trade. 

Gay.—Fable xxiii. 

A sudden thought strikes me, 

Let us swear an eternal friendship. ; ; 

CANNING.—(See the Play of “The Rovers,” in the 
Antijacobin.) ; 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, 

Unless to one you stint the flame. 
Gay.— Fable lix., line 1. 


Friendship is constant in all other things 

Save in the office and affairs of love. 

SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 1, 
(Claudio.) 

A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 

Burns with one love, with one resentment glows; 

One should our interests and our passions be, 

My friend must hate the man that injures me. 

Popr’s Homer.—The Iliad, Book ix., line 725. 


Friendship’s the wine of life. 

Dr. Youne.—Night ii., line 582. 

But a few friendships wear, and let them be 

By nature and by fortune fit for thee. 

Cow Ley.—Martial, Book ix., Epigram 47. 


4 
i Are such the friendships we contract in life ? 
O, give me then the friendship of a wife! 
Adieus, nay, parting pains to us are sweet, 
They make so glad the moments when we meefé 
CRABBE.—Tales of the Hall, Book xxii., par. 8. 


_ FRISKING.—F¥risking light in frolic measures : 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet ; 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many twinkling feet. 
Gray.—Progress of Poesy, i., stanza 3. 


FRUIT.—Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat 
of it: for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die. 
GENESIS, chapter ii., verse 17. 


In the day we eat of this fair fruit, our doom is, we shall die! 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book ix. 
The tree is known by his fruit. . 
mB. St. MatrHEew, chapter xii., verse 33; St. LUKE, chapter 
vi., verse 44, hei ; ; 
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FRUIT.—To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree, 
Or die in the adventure. . 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act i., scene 1. 


Fruits that blossom first will first be ripe. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 3. 
(lago to Roderigo.) 


FUNERALS.—But see! the well-plumed hearse: comes nodding on, 
stately and slow ; 
But. tell us, why this waste ? 
Why this ado in earthing up a carcass 
That’s fallen into disgrace, and in the nostrils smells horrible ? 
Buarr.—The Grave 


It is but waste to bury them i icone 
CHavucEeR.—The Wife of Bath, Prol., line 6082. 


The nodding plume, 
Which makes poor man’s humiliation proud ; 
Boast of our ruin! triumph of our dust ! 
Dr. Younc.—Night ix., line 2128, 


Lay 


Why is the hearse with scutcheons blazon’d round, 

And with the nodding plume of ostrich erown’d ? 

The dead know it not, nor profit gain ; 

It only serves to prove the living vain, 

How short is life! how frail is human trust ! 

Is all this pomp for laying dust to dust ? 
Gay.—Trivia, Book iii., line 231. 
PARNELL. —Night piece on Death, line “1, 


Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral-baked meats 3 eam j 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 2 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. (The Erinees ae 

TOG DY tS 


FUR.—The fur that warms a monarch, warm’d a bear. 
PopE.—Essay on Man, Epi. iti., line 44. 


FURY.—Full of sound and fury, pass 
Signifying nothing.—SHaKsPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 5. 
(On his Wife’s death.) 5 


FUTURE.—Trust no future howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act,—act in the living present ! ! 4s ud 
Heart within and God o’erhead ! ge 
LONGFELLOW.—Psalm of Life, verse 6. 9 | 


GAIN.—A captive fetter’d to the oar of gain. 0! bite - 
FALCONER.—The Shipwreck, line 99. 
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GALH.—The western gale sweeps o’er the plain, 
Gently it waves the rivulet’s cascade ; 
Gently it parts the lock on beauty’s brow, 
And lifts the tresses from the snowy neck. 
GRAHAME.—The Rural Calendar, April, line 19. 


GALL.—Let there be gall enough in thy ink ; though thou write with a 
goose-pen no matter. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Sir Toby to Sir Andrew in Olivia’s house.) 


GALLANT.—Is this that haughty gallant, gay Lothario ? 
RoweE.—The Fair Penitent, Act v., scene 1. 


GARDEN.—Who loves a garden loves a greenhouse too. 
-CowPER.—The Task, Book iii., line 566. 


GARRICK.—Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man. 
GOLDSMITH.—Retaliation, line 93. 


Garrick, take the chair ; 
Nor quit it—till thou place an equal there. 
CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, last lines. 


GAY the POHT.—Well, then, poor G [ay] lies under ground ! 
So there’s an end of honest Jack; 
So little justice here he found, 
*Tis ten to one he’ll n’er come back. 
Pope.— Epitaph on Gay. 


Bless’d be the great! for those they take away, 
And those they left me; for they left me GA Y: 
Left me to see neglected genius bloom, 
Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb. 
Popre.—To Arbuthnot, Prol. to Sat., line 255. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit, a man; simplicity, a child. 
Pope.—Epitaph on Gay. 


Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. 
DrypEN.—Epitaph on Killigrew, No. 11., stanza 4. 


GAZELLE.—Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away. 
I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die. 
Tom Moorze.—Fire Worshippers, Vol. vi. 217. 
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GAZETTR.—Let it be booked with the rest of this day’s deeds; or, I 


swear, I will have it in a particular ballad else, with mine own picture 
on the top of it. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 3. : 
(Falstaff to Prince John on having taken Coleville 


prisoner.) 


They have not done me justice ; but never mind, T’ll have a gazette of 


my own. ; 
Lorp NEtson.—See his Life. 


[A gazet, says Coryat, page 286, ‘is almost a penny ; whereof ten make 
a livre, that is, ninepence.’? Newspapers being originally sold for 
that piece of money, acquired their present name of Gazettes. See 
Junius’s Etymol. voce Gazette. 

DopsLeyY.—Note tothe Antiquary, in Volume x., part 64, 
of his collection of Old Plays. WHALLEY says, a Ga- 
zette is a small Venetian coin, worth about three far- 
things. Gifford’s ed. of BEN Jonson’s Plays, Vol. iii., 
Volpone, page 217. ] 


_—S oer  — =. eS ee ee ee, eee 


GEESE.—The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school. 
Go.LpsmitH.—Deserted Village, line 119. 


GEM.—In wall and roof and pavement scattered are 
Full many a pearl, full many a costly stone. 
Artosto.—Orlando Furioso, Canto xxxiii., stanza 105. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of Ocean bear : ~ 4 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, e . 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
GrRay.—Hlegy, verse 14. 


As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild. ~ 
THomson.—Autumn, line 210. ‘oa 


Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast, ‘i a 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. oy 
Go.LpsmitH.—The Traveller, line 163. a 


There kept my charms conceal’d from mortal eye, 
Like roses that in deserts bloom and die. 
Popr.—Rape of the Lock, Canto iv., line 158. 


Like the desert’s lily, bloom’d to fade. 
SHENSTONE.—EHlegyy iv. 
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GEHM.—In distant wilds, by human eyes unseen, 
She rears her flowers and spreads her velvet green ; 
Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 
And waste their musie on the savage race. 

Dr. Youne.—Satire v., line 229. 


GENIUS.—One science only will one genius fit ; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 
PoPe.—On Criticism, Part i., line 60. 


Genius must be born, and never can be taught. 
DrypDEN.—Epistle x., to Congreve. 


Poeta nascitur, non fit. ‘An old proverb,” says Sidney, ‘‘and supposed 
to be from FLorus.’’—‘“ The poet is born, not made.” 
See BEN JONSON’s comedy of ‘‘ Every Man in his Hu- 
mour ”’ (Gifford’s ed.), Act v., scene last. 


So feels the'fulness of our heart and eyes 
When all of genius which can perish dies. 
Byron.— Monody on Sheridan, line 21. 


Watering the plants of genius. 
CELLINI.—The Patronage of Princes, chapter xi. 


GENTLEMAN.—When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then a Gentleman ? 
PrGGcEe.—Curialia Miscellanea, 173. 


The Prince of Darkness. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Edgar and Gloster.) 


The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soil’d with all ignoble use. 
TENNYsON.—In Memoriam, cx., verse 6. 


GEOGRAPHY.—As she grew up I would have her instructed in geom- 
etry, that she might know something of the contagious countries. 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act i., scene 2. : 


GIANT.—His angle-rod made of a sturdy oak, 
His line a cable, which in storms ne’er broke, 
His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail, 
And sate upon a rock and bobb’d for whale. 
Kine.—On a Giant’s Angling. 
GIFT.—A present is provided for my love; for I have myself marked 
the place where the airy wood-pigeons have built. 
Davipson’s Virgil, by Buckley, Part ix. 
Lindeed will give presently to the maiden a ringdove, having taken it 
from the juniper—for there it broods. 
sg BaAnks.—Theocritus, Idyll v., page 31. 
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GIFT.—I have found out a gift for my fair ; Saas . F 
I have found where the wood pigeons breed ; doa 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will say ’twas a barbarous deed. 
For he ne’er could be true, she averr’d, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I lov’d her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 
SHENSTONE.—Ballad on Hope, verse 5. 


He ne’er consider’d it as loath 
To look a gift-horse in the mouth, 
And very wisely would lay forth 
No more upon it than ’twas worth. 
BurLeR.—Hudibras, Part I., Canto i., line 489. 
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GIF TS.—Shallow—I know the young gentlewoman; she has good gifts. 
Evans—Seven hundred pounds, and possibilities, is goot gifts. ; 


SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 1. 


Not a vanity is given in vain. 
PopE.—Hssay on Man, Epi. ii., line 290: 


O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities ; hist 
For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 
But to the earth some special good doth give. 
SHAKSPERE.— Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 3. a 
(Friar Laurence at his cell door with a basket.) —_ 


1. I never gave you aught. ae 

2. My honour’d lord, I know right well you did ; ixy Go 
' And, with them, words of so sweet breath compos’d fe 

As made the things more rich: their perfume lost, 

Take these again ; for, to the noble mind, a 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. tovig Fy 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. Oa 

(Hamlet and Ophelia.) te 

These are thy brother’s gifts: Rat 

HOoOLE’s Metastasio, Gitius, Act iii., scene 2. 


Who gives constrain’d, but his own fear reviles, 
Not thank’d, but scorn’d ; nor are they gifts, but spoils. 
DENHAM.—Cooper’s Hill, line 341. 


For there is no grace in a benefit that sticks to the fingers. a 
Srneca.—Chapter vii. of Benefits. wes 


We like the gift when we the giver prize. 
SHEFFIELD.—Hrom Ovid. (Helen to Paris.) 
The Heroides, Epi. xvii., line 71. 
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GIRDLE.—V1 put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 
SHAKSPERE.— Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act il. SCree 
(Puck to Oberon.) 
To put a girdle round about the world. 
GEORGE CHApMAN.—Bussy D’Ambois, Act i. 
MAassINGER.—The Maid of Honour, Act i., scene 1. 


GIRLS.—Girls do not excel in philosophy ; 
We have ascertained that this is not their forte. 
DE QUINCEY.—On Coleridge, in Selections Literary and 
Philosophical, 85. 
GIV £.—Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me. 
I have a soul that, like an ample shield, 
Can take in all and verge enough for more. 
Hie DrRYDEN.—Don Sebastian. 
Give me to drink mandragora, 
That 1 might sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away. 
SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act i., scene 5. 
(Cleopatra to her maid, Charmian.) 


Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 
~WALLER.—On a Girdle. 


Give me an ounce of civet, 
Good apothecary; to sweeten my imagination. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iv., scene 6. 
(Lear on Adultery.) 


Give the devil his due. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Acti., scene 2. 
(Hal to Poins.) 


I give thee all—I can no more, 
Though poor the offering be ; 
- My heart and lute are all the store 
That I can bring to thee. é iv 
Tom Moorr.—My Heart and Lute, in Longman’s edi- 
tion, 1853, Vol. v., page 195, said to have been cor- 
rected by himself. Others say the lines are not 
Moore’s, but are a part of the first Page’s song in 
Lodoiska, Act iii., scene 1, and that the author is 
JOHN KEMBLE. 
Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of hearts, 
As I do thee.—SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 
(To Horatio before the play begins.) 
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GIV E.—Nobody loved me. I felt it to my heart of hearts. 
BuLWER Lytton.—Devereux, Book i., chapter 3. 


GLAD.—\ am very glad of it: Pll plague him, 
I'll torture him; 1 am glad of it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Shylock to Tubal.) 


Gladness in every face express’d, 
Their eyes before their tongues confess’d, 
Men meet each other with erected look, 
The steps were higher that they took: 
Friends to congratulate their friends made haste, 
And long inveterate foes saluted as they pass’d. 
DrypdEN.—Threnodia Augustalis, iv., line 4. 


GLADIATOR.—I see before me the gladiator lie: 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch who won. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iv., stanza 140. 


Butchered to make a Roman holiday. 
Byron.—lIbid, stanza 141. 


GLORY.—F ame points the course, and glory leads the way. 
Pyzt.—Alfred, Book iii., line 202. 


A field of glory is a field for all. * 
Popt.—The Dunciad, Book ii., line 32. 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
GRAY.—Elegy, verse 9. 


We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory. 
WoOLFE.—On Sir John Moore. 


His glory now lies buried in the dust. 
QUARLES.—Book i., No. ix., verse 5. 


Glory grows guilty of detested crimes. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Princess to a Forester.) 


Glory, built 
On selfish principles, is shame and guilt. 
Cowrprer.—Table Talk, line 1. 
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GLOR Y.—Glories like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 
But look’d at near have neither heat nor light. 
WEBSTER.—The White Devil. 
(Flamineo to Hortensio,) and the same sentiment is 
found in his Duchess of Malfi, Act iv., scene 2. 


GLOV ES.—Gloves as sweet as damask roses. 
SHAKSPERE.—Winter’s Tale, Act iv., scene 3. 


Excuse my glove, Thomas :—I’m devilish glad to see you, my lad. 
Why, my prince of charioteers, you look as hearty but who the 
deuce thought of seeing you in Bath? 

SHERIDAN.—The Riyals, Act i., scene 1. 


GLO W-WORM.—The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 
(The Ghost to Hamlet.) 
Reading his breviary by the light of a glow-worm. 
Foote.—Taste, Act ii. 
GO.—Go, lovely rose! 
WALLER.—A Song. 
Go on, I’ll follow thee. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i.,sc.4. (To the Ghost.) 
Told them, for supper or for bed, 
They might go on and be worse sped. 
Prior.—The Ladle, line 91. 


He must needs go that the devil drives. 
SHAKSPERE.—All’s Well that Ends Well, Act i., scene 3. 
(Clown to the Countess.) QUARLES’ Emblems, Book i., 

No. xi., Epi. ix., line 4. 


- 1. At once, good-night :— 
= Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. 
2. Good-night, and better health. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Lady Macbeth to the Guests.) 


Master, go on; and I will follow thee, 

To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 

7 SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Adam to Orlando.) 


GOD.—God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
STERNE.—Sentimental Journey, Maria. 

This idea is said to have been stolen by Sterne from George Herbert, who wrote, 
“Mo a close-shorn sheep God gives wind by measure”? (see his Jacula Prudentum) ; and 
he is said to have translated it from Henri Etienne (Henry Stephens 2d.) Virgil in- 
structs us to “Feed the lambs at the setting of the sun, when cool vesper tempers the 
__air.”—Georgics, Book iii., line 336. ] 
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GOD.—May He, who gives the rain to pour, cert HAO 
And wing's the blast | to blaw, iPiteon 
Protect thee frae the driving show’r, it fed 
The bitter frost and snaw. fal 
Burns.—To a Posthumous Child. 


God the first garden made, and the first city, Cain. 
CowLny.—The Garden. 


God made the country, and man made the town. 
CowPER.—The Sofa, line 749. 


God never made his work for man to mend. 
DRyYDEN.—Poems, Epistle xiii., line 95. 


No shape-smith set up shop, and drove a trade, AND 
To mend the work wise Providence had made. et f 
GaARTH.—Claremont, line 98. Lsdt = 
Hanging in a golden chain this pendent world. dt oh he 
“Mriron.— Paradise Lost, Book ii., fifth line from the end. 
[Gilfillan says, ‘‘ Not the Earth, but the newly ersatda Heavens and Earth.’’] 
The glory of Him who hung His masonry pendent on nought, when the — 
world He created. 2 
LONGFELLOW.—Children of the Lord’s Supper. 
Where God is, all agree. ls bone 
VAUGHAN.—The Constellation, verse 15. 
For God is Love. 
Sr. Jonn, Epistle i., chapter iv., verse 8. 
Immediate are the acts of God, more swift 
Than time or motion, 
Mi.ron.—Paradise Lost, Book vii., line 176. 
Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 
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CowPeEeR.—The Task, Book ii., line 161. ee Bay 
Not a flower f 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, vou bork 
Of His unrivall’d pencil, ja 
CowpeEr.—The Task, Book vi., line 240. S1G aa 
Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste his works. oud 
CowPER.—The Task, Book v., line 779. 
The Father, who is holy, wise, and pure, "ius Bien 
Suffers the hypocrite or atheous priest pb tothe a 
To tread his sacred courts, and minister (ory i) ich 


About his altar, handling holy things, ih? 

Praying or vowing ; and vouchsafed his voice 

To Balaam reprobate, a prophet yet inspir’d. Le TOO A) 07 TO a 
Mruron.—Paradise Regained, Book i iu near the end. — 
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GOD.—From God derived, to God by nature join’d; 

We act the dictates of his mighty mind: 

And though the priests are mute and temples still, 

God never wants a voice to speak his will. 
RoweE.—Lucanus, Book ix., line 980. 


God and nature met in light. 
TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, Div. 110, verse 5. 


Nevertheless he left not himself without witness. 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, chapter xiv., verse 17. 


Let no presuming impious railer tax 

Creative wisdom, as if aught was form’d 

In vain,— 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 

His works unwise, of which the smallest part 

Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 
THomMson.—Summer. 


Doth this man serve God? 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 
(Princess to Biron.) 


A God alone can comprehend a God. 
Dr. Youne.—Night ix., line 835. 


God never meant that man should scale the heavens 
By strides of human wisdom—in his works, 
Though wondrous; He commands us in his Word 
To seek him rather where his mercy shines. 
CowPeER.—The Task, Book iii., line 221. 


Oh blindness to the future! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heaven. 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Epi. i., line 85. 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 
CowPEeR.—Olney Hymns, No. 68. 


«* As sure as God’s in Gloucestershire.’? A saying originating from the 
number and riches of the religious houses in this county; said to be 
double in number and value to those founded in any other in England. 

GrosE.—Page 174. 


God and St. George! Saint George and victory ! . 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act iv., scenes 2 and 6. 
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GOD.—God defend the right ! ) 
Lucan.—Pharsalia, Book ii., line 807. V1 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 1; 
2 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 3; Richard Il., Act i, — 
scene 8, and Act iii., scene 2; Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, Act iii., scene 1; and King John, Act ii., scene 1, 
for similar passages. 


God save the mark! ; 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 3. 
(Hotspur ridiculing the Courtier.) 


That foul defacer of God’s handy-work. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard JII., Act iv., Scene 4. 
(Queen Margaret to Richard’s mother.) 


GOD WILLING .—Let critics censure it-for bad grammar, I am sure it + 
is good divinity. . 
FuLLER.—Personal Meditations, 17. 


GOLD.—How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object ! 

SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iv.,scene 4. (The King, 

on his son Prince Henry having removed the crown.) 


O cursed lust of gold! when for thy sake 

The fool throws up his interest in both worlds; 

First starved in this, then damn’d in that to come. 
BuLAtrR.—The Grave, line 247. 


All that glitters is not gold. 
DrYDEN.—Hind and Panther, Part ii., line 215. 


Nor all that glisters gold. 
GraAay.—On a favorite Cat, verse 7. 


All that glisters is not gold. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii.,scene 7. (The 

skull in one of Portia’s caskets.) ni Ds 

SPENSER.—The Fairy Queen, Book ii., Canto 8, line 14. 


Judges and senates have been bought for gold ; ae, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 
PopE.—Essay on Man, Epistle iv., line 187. 


There is no place invincible, wherein an ass loaden with gold may ente re 
CouLEtr.—Rel. of Lit., vii., quoting the choice of change. 


Stronger than thunder’s winged force 
All-powerful gold can speed its course ; 
Through watchful guards its passage make, a 
And loves through solid walls to break. ayn ‘bof 
FRANcIS.—Horace, Ode xvi., lines 11, 14. re 
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GOLD.—'Tis gold which buys admittance ;—and ’tis gold 

Which makes the true man kill’d, and saves the thief ; 

Nay, sometimes hangs both thief and true man ; 

What can it not do, and undo ? 

SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Cloten bribing Imogen’s attendant.) 


Fight thou with shafts of silver, and o’ercome 
When no force else can get the masterdom. 
HErRRICK.—Hesp., Aphorism, No. 271. 


Gold hath no lustre of its own. 
It shines by temperate use alone. 
FRANCIS.—Horace, Book ii., Ode 2. 


To gild refind gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. 

SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Salisbury to the King on his being crowned a second 
time.) 

GOOD.— Oh, Sir! the good die first, 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer’s dust 

Burn to the socket. 

WorpDswortH.—The Excursion, Book i., page 21. 


Are you good men and true? 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Dogberry to his Men.) 


_ Warm in the glorious interest you pursue, 

And, in one word, a good man and a true. 

Prior.—To Harley, and see Francis’ Horace, Book i., 
Epistle 9 ; Popr’s Odyssey, Book xiv., line 392. 


_ They led me to a good man and a wise.--Ibid. 


When Fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threat’ning eye. 

SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Pandulph to Lewis.) 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., scene 1. 
(The King to Gloster.) 


He has more goodness in his little finger 
Than you have in your whole body. 
Swirt.—Mary’s Letter to Dr. Sheridan. 
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GOOD.—Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 
Popr—Hpilogue to Sat., Dialogue i., line 136. 


Pretending public good to serve their own. icone 
DrypEN.—Absalom and Achithophel, Part i., line 497. — 


If the motive right were understood, 

His daily pleasure is in doing good. \ 

: Gay.—KEpistle iv.; DR. YOUNG, Sat. v:, line 353. 
Hard was their lodging, homely was their food, 


For all their luxury was doing good. 
GARTH.—Claremont, line 148. 


Now, at a certain time, in pleasant mood, 
He tried the luxury of doing good. 
CRABBE.—'Tales of the Hall, Book iii.; GoLpsmitH, The — 

Traveller, line 22. ‘a 


Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows. 
MiLtTon.—Paradise Lost, Book v., line 71. 
Good-morrow to you both. 
SHAKSPERE.— King Lear, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Lear to Cornwall and Regan.) 
If they do, good-night to our good days. atl 
Gro. CHAPMAN.—The Widow’s Tears, Acti., scene 1. 4 


Good-morrow to your night-cap. 

O’KrEFrE.—The Poor Soldier, Act i., scene 1. 
To all, to each, a fair good-nig¢ht, 
And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light. 

Scotr.—Marmion, L’Envoy. 


GOSSIP.—A long-tongued, babbling gossip ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act iv.; scene 2. 
(Aaron to Demetrius.) 
For my part, I can compare her to nothing but the sun ; for, like him, 
she takes no rest, nor ever sets in one place but to rise in another. 
DrYDEN.—Marriage a la Mode, Act i., scene 1. 


GOSPEL.—When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel-light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes. 
GraAy.—In Mason’s Note to Letter ix., sec. 4. 


GOT.—Got by the winds, and in a tempest born, 
Bi DRYDEN.—Dido to Eneas. 


GOUT.— Pangs arthritic, that 
Infest the toe of libertine excess ! 


CowPER.—The Sofa, Book i., line 105. 
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GOUT.—I suppose you had the gout in your fingers. 
Lapy Berry GERMAINE.—To Swift, on his not having 
written to her. (Roscoe’s Life of Swift.) 


GOWN.—Cedant arma toge, &e. 


CicrRo.—Let the sword give place to the gown, the 
laurel yield to the tongue. RiLEy’s Dict. Lat. Quot. 


Secretary, fetch the gown I used to read petitions in. 
FLETCHER.—The Woman-hater, Act v., scene 1. 


I tell thee, I, that thou hast marr’d her gown. 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Petruchio to the Haberdasher.) 


GRACEH.—There’s a language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iv., scene 5. 
(Ulysses to Nestor on the grace of Cressida.) 


The lustre in your eye, heaven in your cheek, 
Pleads your fair usage. 

a SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iv., scene 4. 
(Diomedes to Cressida.) 


Grace was in all her steps, heav’n in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. dregs 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book viii., line 488. 


Love in their looks and honour on the tongue. “ft 
CRABBE.—The Borough, Letter xxiii. 


‘See where she comes, apparell’d like the spring 
Graces her subjects. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act i., scene 1. 
(Pericles on seeing the daughter of Antiochus.) 


The beauties of Europe at last appeared ; grace was in their steps, 
and sensibility sat smiling in every eye. 
GOLDSMITH’s Essays, Genius of Love. 


As prodigal of all dear grace 
As Nature was in making graces dear, : 
When she did starve the general world beside, 
And prodigally gave them all to you. 4 
a Ss gE ds ely! Labor’s Lost, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Boyet to the Princess of France.) 


Snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
PoPE,—On Criticism, line 153. 
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GRACE.—1. For grace thou wilt have none. 
2. What—none? 
1. No, by my troth ! not so much as will serve to be prologue to an egg 
and butter.—SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 2. 
(Falstaff and Prince Henry.) 


GRACE AT MEALS.—A thankless feeder.is a thief, his feast 
A very robbery, and himself no guest. 
‘V AUGHAN.—Rules and Lessons, verse 17. 


Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some would eat that want it ; 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 
Burns.—Grace before Meat. 


GRA CED.—Graced, as thou art, with all the power of words, 
So known, so honour’d at the House of Lords. 
Pope.—To Murray, Epistle vi., line 48. 


GRACES.—He, on his side 
Leaning half-raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour’d, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces. 
MiLtton.—Paradise Lost, Book v., line 11. 


GRAFTING.—Where the sharp thistle springs implant the corn, 
And graft the rose upon the springing thorn. 
Anonymovus.—To Fielding, on the revival of the Intri- — 

guing Chambermaid. 


As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 
On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear. 
Popr.—KEssay on Man, Epistle ii., line 181. 


You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentle scion to the wildest stock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. 
This is an art 
Which does mend nature—change it rather : but 
The art itself is nature. 
SHAKSPERE.—Winter’s Tale, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Polixenes to Perdita.) 


GRANDSIRE.—And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 


Has frisk’d beneath the burden of threescore. uy 
Go.psmiTH.—The Traveller, line 253. © a 

GRAPHS.—Depending vines the shelving caverns screen, " Z 7. j 

With purple clusters blushing through the green. i ae 


Pore.—The Odyssey, Book v., line 88. 
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‘ GRATITUDE.—For that our Maker has too largely given, 
Should be returned in gratitude to heaven. 
POMFRET.—The Choice. 


GRAVE.—From grave to light ; from pleasant to severe. 

DRYDEN.—Boileau’s Art of Poetry, Canto i. 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

Popr.— Essay on Man, Epistle iv., line 380. 
In yonder grave a Druid lies. 

CoLuins.—Ode on Thomson’s Death. 


Death ends our woes, 
And the kind grave shuts up the mournful scene. 
‘DryDEN.—The Spanish Friar, Act v. 


Who’s a prince or beggar in the grave ? 
; OTway.—Windsor Castle, line 265. 


Poor bird, who now that darksome bourne 

Has pass’d, whence none can e’er return. 
CaTULLUS.—The Grave, III. II. (Ramage, IV.) 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 


One destin’d period men in common have, 

The great, the base, the coward, and the brave, 

All good alike for worms, companions in the grave. 
LANsDOWN.—On Death. 


The grave, dread thing ! 
Men shiver when thou’rt named: Nature appall’d 
Shakes off her wonted firmness. 
“ Buair.—The Grave, line 9. 


GRAV E-DIGGER.—Ham. Hath this fellow no feeling of his business, 
that he sings at grave-making ? 
Hor. Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 


GRAVEL.—’Tis good for us to live in gravel-pits, but not for gravel- 
pits to live in us; and a man in this case should leave no stone 
unturned. 

Swirt.—Journal to Stella, Letter 34. 


GRAY.—Too poor for a bribe, and too proud t’importune, 

He had not the method of making a fortune; 

Could love and could hate, so was thought something odd ; 

No very great wit, he believ’d in a God ; . 

A post or a pension he did not desire, o, g 
But left Church and State to Charles Townshend and squire... 
Gray.—Of Himself. — wae 


546 GRAY-HAIRS—GREATNESS. 


GRAY-HAIRS.—Then shall ye bring down my gray-hairs with sorrow 


to the grave. - 
GENESIS, chapter xlii., verse 38. 


This dishonour in thine age, 
Will bring thy head with sorrow to the ground. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 3. 
(Gloster on the Banishment of his Wife.) 


GREAT.—He that once is good, is always great. 
Ben Jonson.—The Forest, to Lady Aubigny. 


High stations twmults, but not: bliss create ; 
None think the great unhappy, but the great. st fey 
: Dr. YounG.—Love of Fame, Sat. i., line 237. 


In the perfum’d chamber of the great. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
(Apostrophe to Sleep.) 


In joys, in grief, in triumphs, in retreat, 
Great always, without aiming to be great. 
Roscommon.—(Dr. Chetwood to the Karl.) 


He’s only great who can himself command. 
Lanspown.—An Imitation, etc., line 12. 


’Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great. 
Poprt.—Essay on Man, Epi. iv., line 230. 


‘‘ Here lies the great ’’—false marble ! where ? 
Nothing but small and sordid dust lies there. 
Cow LrEy.—Life and Fame. 


GREATNESS.—Nay, then, farewell ! 
I have touch’d the highest point of all my greatness; 
And from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting. I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iii., scene 2. 
(Wolsey on his Fall.) 


*Tis, alas, the poor prerogative 
Of greatness to be wretched, and unpitied— 


CoNGREVE.—The Mourning Bride, Act i., scene 1. 


In my stars I am above thee ; but be not afraid of greatness; some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thr dl 


upon them. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act ii., scene 5. 
(Malvolio reading a letter.) 
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GREECE.—The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, — 

Where Delos rose, and Pheebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. : 

Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iii, the song following 
stanza 86. 


From Egypt, arts their progress made to Greece, 
_Wrapp’d in the fable of the Golden Fleece. 
DENHAM.—Progress of Learning, line 21. 


GREEK.—Beside, *tis known he could speak Greek, 
As naturally as pigs squeak. 
ButTLerR.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto i., line 51. 


When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war. 
Lrr.—Alexander the Great, Act iv., scene 2. 


1. Did Cicero say anything ? 

2. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

1. To what effect ? 

2. Nay, an I tell you that I'll ne’er look you i’ th’ face again; but those 
that understood him smiled at one another, and shook their heads ; 
but, for my own part, it was Greek to me. 

é SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 2. 
(Cassius and Casca.) 


1. But did you understand ’em, brother ? 
2. I tell you, no. What does that signify? the very sound’s a sufficient 
comfort to an honest man. 
CoLLEY CIBBER.—Love Makes a Man, Act i. 


Old Homer taught us thus to speak ; 
If ’tis not sense, at least ’tis Greek. 
Prior.—Alma, Canto iii., line 7. 


GREENLAND.—From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand. 
BisHoPp HEBER.—Missionary Hymn. 


GRIEF.—To this sad shrine, whoe’er thou art ! draw near, 
-Here lies the friend most lov’d, the son most dear ; 
‘Who ne’er knew joy but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief but when he died. 
PorEe.—Epitaph on Harcourt. _ 
RAMAGE.—Beautiful Thoughts from the French, 378. 
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GRIEF.—Alas ! alas! what erief is this for Greece. Mii te- 
Homer.—The Iliad, Book i., line 302. (Lord Derby.) 


Every one can master a grief but he that has it. ; 7 : 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., se. 2. 
(Benedick to Claudio.) 


°’Tis better to be lowly born, 
~ And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act ii., scene 3. 
(Anne Bullen to an Old Lady.) 


Some griefs are med’cinable. a 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act iil., scene 2. 
(Imogen on receiving a Letter from her Husband.) 


Where the greater malady is fix’d, 
The lesser is scarce felt. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iil., scene 4. 
(The King to. Kent.) 


When remedies are past, the griefs are ended. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
(The Duke to Brabantio.) 


What’s gone, and what’s past help, 

. Should be past grief. 

SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Paulina to a Lord.) 


In the first days 
Of my distracting grief, I found myself— 
As women wish to be who love their lords. 
Homer.—Douglas, Act i., scene 1. 


GRIN.—His comrades’ terrors to beguile, 
Grinn’d horribly a ghastly smile. 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book ii. 


He ceas’d for both seem’d highly pleas’d, and 
Death grinn’d horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be fill’d, and blest his maw be 
Destin’d to that good hour. sf 
Mitron.—Paradise Lost, Book ii., line 846. 


Not even one was willing to imitate a dog when provoked ; if they 
didn’t laugh, they might at least have grinn’d with their teeth. A 

. Ri.eEy’s Plautus.—The Captive, Act iii., scene 1, p. 448. _ 
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They grin like a dog, and run about through the city. 
PSALM lix., verse 6. ) 
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GROUND—GUIDE. 


GROUND.—1. How came he mad ? 

. Very strangely they say. 

How strangely ? 

. Faith e’en with losing his wits. 

. Upon what ground ? 

. Why, here in Denmark. 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 
(Hamlet, and the First. Clown.) 


GROVE.—Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 
Porr.—Moral Essays, iv. (To Burlington.) 


Star nods to star, each system has its brother, 
And half the universe refiects the other. 
Rey. GEORGE GILFILLAN.—A Parody on the above. 


Fool beckons fool; and dunce awakens dunce. 
CHURCHILL.—Apology, line 42. 


Wr Or ww 


GROVES.—But a house is much more to my taste than a tree. 
And for groves—O ! a good grove of chimneys for me! 
Morris.—A Song. 


GRO W.—Grow in silence and in silence perish. 


_ LoNGFELLOW.—The Spanish Student, Act ii., scene 4. 


GRUDGE.—If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
- SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 
(Shylock’s Malice.) 


GRUEL.—Hail! water-gruel, healing power, 
Of easy access to the poor ; 
Thy help love’s confessors implore, 
And doctors secretly adore. 
GREEN.—The Spleen, line 55. 


GUARDIAN.—A guardian-angel o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 
RocERs.—Human Life, 


GUEHST.—Unbidden guests 
Are often welcomest when they are gone. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 2. 
(Bedford to Talbot.) 


A pretty woman is a welcome guest. 
Byron.—Beppo, stanza 33. 


GUIDE.—Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend. 
Poprt.—EHssay on Man, Epi. iv., line 390. 
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550 GUILT—HALCYON 


GUILT.—The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from ev’ry eye; 
To give repentance to her lover, 


And wring his bosom—is to die. re 
Go.psmirH.—The Vicar of Wakefield. (Olivia’s Song.) 


Guilt’s a terrible thing. 
Ben Jonson.—Bartholomew Fair, Act iv., scene 1. 


GULL.—Yet ’tis a gull, 
An arrant gull, with all this. 
Scorr.—Peveril of the Peak, chapter xxvii. 


HABIT —Habit gives endurance, and fatigue is the best nightcap. 
KINCAID.—Rifle Brigade, page 47. 

How use doth breed a habit in a man ! \ 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act v., scene 4. 

(Valentine in the Forest.) 

Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
DryDEN.—Pythagorean Phil., Book xv., line 155. 


As brooks, devour’d by rivers, lose their names. 
MASSINGER.—Duke of Milan, Act iii., scene 1. 

HAGGARD.—If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that her jesses were my dear heartstrings, 

[Vd whistle her off, and let her. down the wind, 

To prey at fortune. 
SHAKSPERE. 

(The Moor alone,-his jealousy increasing.) 


HAIL.—Hail fellow! well met ! ; 
Swirt.—My Lady’s Lamentation. a 


HAIR.—Her golden hair stream’d free from band, 

Her fair cheek rested on her hand, 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the Western star. Am 
Scorr.—Last Minstrel, Canto iii., stanza 24. 


Her head was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair ; 

Which in a simple knot was tied above, aa 

Sweet negligence unheeded bait of love. ie 
DRyYpDEN.—Meleager and Atalanta. 


HALCYON.—A\cedonia—days of calm. 


J 


Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 


amusing note on this title ; quoting Ovid’s Met., Bo : 

xi., line 744. oe 

Birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 19a 
Miiton.—Odes, Hymn on the Nativity. 
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HALF.—Fools, not to know that half exceeds the whole ! 
ADDISON from Heston, Book i., verse 40; Spectator No. 

195; and Valpy’s edition, translated by Elton. 

[A maxim often used by the ancients to recommend moderation. Hesiod advised his 
brother to prefer a friendly accommodation to an expensive lawsuit. ‘‘ Agree with thine 
adversary quickly,” says St. Matthew, chapter v., 25; see also Banks’s Translation of 
Hesiod, 76.] 

Nothing is more true in political arithmetic, than that the same people 
with half a country is more valuable than the whole. 
SPECTATOR, No. CC. 


He was no fool 
Who said the half is better than the whole. 
ARMSTRONG.—A Day, line 177. 


HAND.—Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No! this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 
SHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act ii., scene 2. 
(To his Lady.) 


And turns the deep-eyed ocean into blood. 
Dr. Youna.—The Last Day, Book ii., line 296. 


Thou mighty one, that with thy power hast turn’d 
Green Neptune into purple. 
. BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The two noble Kinsmen, 
Act v., scene 1. 


Connected as the hand and glove, 
Is, madam, poetry and love. 
Luioyp.—Hpistle to a Friend. 


Here is her hand, the agent of her heart. 
SHAKSPERE.—TIwo Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 3. 
(Proteus readmg Julia’s Letter.) 


And prate and preach about what others prove, 
As if the world and they were hand and glove. 
CowrpeEr.—Table Talk, line 173. 


HANDSOME.—Handsome is, that handsome does. 
GotpsmiTH.—Vicar of Wakefield, chapter i. 


He is gentle that doth gentle deeds. ; 
Chaucer, Volumei., page 152. Wife of Bath, prologue. 


HANGED.—If he be not born to be hanged, our case is miserable. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act i., scene 1. (Gonzalo.) 


Go, go, begone, to save your ship from wreck ; 
Which cannot perish, having thee aboard, 


° 


Being destin’d to a drier death on shore. 


SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene i 


552 HANGED—HAPPINESS. f 


HAN GED.—I'Nl see thee hanged on Sunday first. e 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act ii., scene 1. 


(Kate to Petruchio.) 


Don Scipio—V11 have you hanged, you villain! J | 
Spado—Hanged ! dear sir, ’twould be the death of me. am | 
O’K&Ere.—Castle of Andalusia, Act ii., scene 4. 


I'll see thee hanged first. ; , 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Knight of the Pestle, Act i., 
scene 4. | 
SuCKLING.—The Goblins, Act i. 


. 

What business had you to speak of a halter in a family where one of it 
was hanged ? 
CERVANTES.—Don Quixote. of 


HANGMAN.—The sleeping hangman ties the fatal noose, 
Nor unsuccessful waits for dead men’s shoes. 
Swirt.—On Dreams. 
For obtaining suits : whereof 
The hangman hath no lean wardrobe. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry 1V., Acti., scene 2. 
(Falstaff to the Prince.) 


HAPPINESS.—I think you the happiest couple in the world ; for you’re 
not only happy in one another, but happy in yourselves, and by your- 
selves. 


CoNGREVE.—The Double Dealer, Act ii., scene 2. 
If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : im 
The world has nothing to bestow, RUE a 
From our own selves our joys must flow, t 

And that dear hut, our home. A MODs 

Cotton.—The Fireside, verse 3. 


O, how bitter.a thing it is to look into happiness through another man’s) 
eyes ! —SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act v., scene 2. (Orlando. 


O hell! to choose love by another’s eye ! ons 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act i., sc. {oa 

(Hermia to Lysander.) ‘ot a 

True happiness ne’er entered at an eye; i 
True happiness resides in things unseen. aE 
Dr. Youna.—Night viii., line 1021. i 


O happiness! our being’s end and aim ! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content ! what’er thy name: 

That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die. 1 OWES 
PoprE.—Essay on Man, Epistle iv., line’. 
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HAPPINESS.—The happy have whole days, and those they choose ; 
The unhappy have but hours, and those they lose. 
CoLLEY CisBER.—The Double Gallant, Act v., scene 1. 


But happy they, the happiest of their kind, 

Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend! 
THOMSON.—Spring ; near the end. 


_. When two events propitious meet, 
They make the span of life most sweet. 
WHEELWRIGHT’S Pindar, 5th Isthmian Ode, line 11. 


Happy the man, and he alone, 

Who, master of himself, can say, 
To-day at least hath been my own, 

For I have clearly lived to-day : 
Then let to-morrow’s clouds arise, ° 
Or purer suns o’erspread the cheerful skies. 

FRANCIS’ Horace, Book iii., Ode 29; DRYDEN.—To Sir 
John Beaumont. 


For next, a truth which can’t admit 
Reproof from Wisdom or from Wit, 
To being happy here below, 
Is to believe that we are so. 
‘CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book iv., line 285. 


Happy the man, whom bounteous gods allow 
With his own hands paternal grounds to plough. 
CowLEy.—Epode, Ode ii., Book v. 


- Happy the man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
_ Content to breathe his native air 
‘ In his own ground. 
Poprre.—Ode on Solitude, verse 1. 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ! 
But, while ye thus tease me together, 
To neither a word will I say. 
Gay.—The Beggar’s Opera, Act ii., scene 2. 


Call no man happy. 
SOPHOCLES.—Cidipus Tyrannus, line 1529. 
(Translated by BUCKLEY.) . 
Heropotus.—(Ramage’s Thoughts from Greek Au- 
thors, 143.) : 


- He who is good is happy. 
HABBINGTON.—Hpi. to W. E. 
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HARP.—Harp not on that string. . 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act iv., scene 4. 
(Richard to Queen Elizabeth.) = 


| 
HARPING.—Still harping on my daughter. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. : ' 

» . (Polonius to himself, in his trial of Hamlet’s sanity.) ; 

. 


HARRY.—1 saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

SHAKSPERE—1 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 1. 

(Sir Richard Vernon to Hotspur.) 


HARVEST.—How many a female eye will roam 
Along the road, 
To see the load, 
The last dear load of harvest home. 
KirKE WuitEe.—Harvest Moon, verse 3. 


His chin, new reaped, 
Shew’d like a stubble-land at harvest home. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry 1V., Act 1, scene 3. 
(Hotspur’s description of a finished Courtier.) 


Our rural ancestors, with little blest, 
Patient of labour when the end was rest, 
Indulg’d the day that hous’d their annual grain, 
With feasts, and offerings, and a thankful strain. 
Popr.—To Augustus, Epistle i., Book ii., line 241. 


They joy before thee according to the joy in harvest. 
ISAIAH, chapter ix., verse 3. 


HASTE.—Running together all about, 

The servants put each other out, 

Till the grave master had decreed, — 

The more haste, ever the worst speed. ’ 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book iv. 


Farewell; and let your haste commend your duty. “4 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Acti i., scene 2. in 


(The King to his Ambassador.) ’ 
Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee - 
Jest and youthful jollity, =~ 


Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles. 
Mitton.—L’ Allegro, line 25. 
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i; | HATE.—They shewed their favours to conceal their hates. 

ox - CHAPMAN.—Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, 6th sestiad. 
_ Ido hate him as I hate the devil. | 
Sa Ben Jonson.—Every Man out of His Humour, Act i., 
| seene 1. 
_ HAVOCK.—Cry “ Havock,’’ and let slip the dogs of war. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 1. (Antony.) 
__ And when our closer stripe has won the fray, 
al Then let them loose for havoc. 

en: SouTHEY.—Madoc, Part i., Battle, line 43. 
_ HAWK.—I know a hawk from a handsaw. 

“a SHAKSPERE.— Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 

- (Hamlet to Guildenstern.) 


_ HE—He that wold not when he might, 


He shall not when he wold-a. 
Anonymous.—The Baffied Knight, 2 Percy Rel., 363. 


But sure ’tis pleasant as we walk, to see . 
The pointed finger—hear the loud Zhaé’s he, 
On every side. 


PerRsius.—Sat. i., line 27; and there is a story of Demos- ; 
thenes himself having confessed that he had taken ' 
_ great pleasure in hearing a tankerwoman say as he ; 
passed, “‘ This is that Demosthenes ! ”’ . 


_ Ah ’tis sweet among the thickest i 
To be found out, and pointed at by name. : 
8 Wotcot.—Ode 15, A. D. 1786. 


‘HEALTH—From labour health, from health contentment springs. 
+8 BEATTIE.—The Minstrel, Book i., verse 13., line 1. 


-Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

‘Lie in three words, Health, Peace and Competence: 
‘But Health consists with Temperance alone ; 

And Peace, O Virtue! Peace is all thy own. 

ee Poprr.—Essay on Man, Epistle iv., line 79. 


‘Ah! what avail the largest gifts of Heaven, 
~ When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given! 


Health is the vital principle of bliss. + 
THOMSON.—Castle of Indolence, Canto ii., stanza 57. 


HEAR.—Hear me, for | will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
‘Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 
eo SHAKSPERE.—Julius Ceasar, Act iv., scene 3. 
_— (Brutus and Cassius.) — 
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HBAR.—Had I three ears I’d hear thee. : “3 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Macbeth to the Apparition.) 


Pray hear what he says. 
Swirt.—Letter to Pope, August 30, 1716. 


HEART.—The honest heart that’s free frae a’ 
Intended fraud or guile, 
However Fortune kick the ba’ 
Has aye some cause to smile. 
Burns.—Hpi. to Davie, verse 3. 


The heart aye’s the part aye. 
That makes us right or wrang. 
Burns.—Verse 5. 
Alas! by some degree of woe 
We every bliss must gain: 
The heart can ne’er a transport know 
That never feels a pain. 
LytTTLeton.—A Song, A.D. 1732. ~ 


He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper; for 
what his heart thinks his tongue speaks. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About N othing, Actiii., scene eed 
(Don Pedro in praise of Benedick.) 
1. O, Hamlet! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 
2. O throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 
(To his mother.) 


And nature gave thee, open to distress, 
A heart to pity, and a hand to bless. 
CHURCHILL.—Prophecy of Famine. 


With every pleasing, every prudent part, 
Say, what can Chloe want? She wants a heart. 
Popre.—Moral Essays, Epistle ii., line 159. 


The poor too often turn away unheard, Ww 
From hearts that shut against them with a sound © 
That will be heard in heaven. > 
LONGFELLOW.—The Spanish Student, Act ii., scene 1. 
I will wear my heart upon my sleeve ze 
For daws to peck at; 1am not what I am. 
SHAKSPERE. —Othello, Act i., scene 1. 
(Iago to Roderigo before Brabantio’s house, J 


The turnpike road to people’s hearts, I find, . 
.Lies through their [mouths,] or I mistake mankind, 
_ Dr. OLcoT.—Peter’s eye ed. 1790, page 116. 


HEAR—HEAVEN. 557 


HEAR.—Flattery’s the turnpike road to Fortune’s door. : 
WoLcor.—Ode 10, last verse, A.D. 1785. 


_ Heaven’s sovereign saves all beings but himself 
4 That hideous sight—a naked human heart. 
Dr. Younc.—Night iii., line 226. 
q Oh, tiger’s heart, wrapp’d in a women’s hide ! 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Acti., scene 4. 
aa - (York to Queen Margaret, who had induced Clifford to 
_ kill Rutland.) f 
; In aught that tries the heart, how few withstand the proof! 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto ii., stanza 66. 
The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun ; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iii., stanza 32. 
Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break. 
TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, 6, verse 2. 


Leap hearts to lips, and in our kisses meet. 
. FLETCHER.—Love’s Cure, Act iii., scene 2. 


The precious porcelain of human clay. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iv., stanza 11. 


None but God can satisfy the longings of an immortal soul; that as 
the heart was made for Him, so He only can fill it. 
7? TRENCH.—On the Prodigal Son, page 381, Ed. 9. 


Do you think that any one can move the heart but he that made it ? 
JoHN Litry.—Euphues, page 344, (Reprint 1868.) 


-_ Who made the heart, ’tis he alone, 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord—its various tone 
Each spring its various bias : 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; ; 
What’s done we partly may compute 
But know not what’s resisted. 
Burns.—Address to the Unco Guid, verse 8. 


HEAVEN.—But heaven hath a hand in these events ; 
To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 
; SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act v., scene 2. 


*Twas whisper’d in Heaven, ’twas mutter’d in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell; 
- On the confines of earth ’twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confess’d, 
Byron.—An Epigram on the Letter H. 
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HEAVEN.—A heaven on earth I have won, by wooing thee. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s. Well that Hnds Well, Act iv., “sc. oY 
(Bertram to Diana.) And see ‘Muxron, ’ Paradise Lost, 
Book iv., line 208. 


Heaven is above all yet ; hoes sits a judge 


That no king can corrupt. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIIL., ‘Acti iii., scene 1. 


(Queen Katherine.) 


There’s nothing true but Heaven. 
"THOMAS Moore.— World a fleeting Show. 


HEDGES.—For by old proverbs it appears 
That walls have ton euee aid hedges ears. aS 
al Dialogue. are 


HEIR.—Mated with a icbine savage 
What to me were sun or clime? 
I the heir of all the ages 
In the foremost files of time. 
TENNyson.—Locksley Hall, verse 89. iy 48S: 


I the heir of all the globes and sceptres mankind bows to. 
MassinGEer.—Duke of Florence, Act i., scene 1. Lae 


HELL.—The hungry wretch of a Greek would attempt heaven even — 


were you to bid him. 
JUVENAL.—Quoted by Riley in his Class. Dict., 137. 


All things the hungry Greek exactly knows: 
And bid him go to heaven, to heaven he goes. 
JUVENAL.—Saty iii. (Dryden’ s Transl.) 


And bid him 50 to hell, to hell he goes: 
Dr. JOHNSON. —London, line 116. “rei he 


In hope to merit heaven by making earth a hell. ~ 
Byron.—Childe Harold. Canto i. , Stanza xx., line 9. 


Hell’s court is built deep in a gloomy vale, 
High walled with strong damnation, moated round 
With flaming brimstone. 

Dr. JOSEPH BEAUMONT. —Hell, verse 1. 


There is in hell a place stone-built biiding Weis a 

Called Malebolgé, of an iron hue, ~ a 

Like to the wall that circles it about. > 
DantE.—Inferno, Canto xviii., line L. _iniebits Tre 


Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here. 4 rr 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Acti, its scene Re ie 
(Ariel to see y ‘ 
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Decision followed. 
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HELL.—Hell is full of good meanings and wishings. 
HERBERT.—Jacula Prudentum. 


- Hell is paved with good intentions. 


_ BOSWELL’S JOHNSON.—April, 1775. 


HELP.—Help your lame dog o’er the stile. 
Swirt.— Whig and Tory. 


’Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after. 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act i., scene 1. 
(Timon to Ventidius’s servant.) 


HENPECKED.—Cursed be the man, the poorest wretch in life, 
The crouching vassal to the tyrant wife, 
Who has no will but by her high permission ; 
Who has not sixpence but in her possession ; 
Who must to her his dear friend’s secret tell; 
Who dreads a curtain lecture worse than hell. 
Were such the wife had fallen to my part, 
I’d break her spirit, or I’d break her heart. 
Burns.—The Henpecked Husband. 


HERE AND THERE.—I this here’s suffer’d, and if that there fool, — 

May, when he pleases, send us all to school ; 

Why then our only business is outright 

To take our caps, and bid the world good-night. 
CHURCHILL.—Independence, line 321. 


HERMIT.—Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 

The moss his bed, thé cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well; 
Remote from man, with God he pass’d the days ; 


_ Prayer all his business—all his pleasure praise. 


PARNELL.—The Hermit. 


HERO.—No man is a hero to his valet. 


FRENCH SAYING. 
[But it may be traced to an earlier period. Ramage’s Thoughts from the French. ] 
His mien, his speech, 
Were sweetly simple - 
But, when the matter match’d his mighty mind, 
Up rose the hero ; on his piercing eye 
Sat observation ; on each glance of thought 


Homer.—Douglas, Act iii., scene 1. 


HEROES.—Heroes are much the same, the point’s agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede. 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Epi. iv., line 219. 


° 
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560 HESPERUS—HISTORY. ‘. ; 
HESPERUS.—Oh, Hesperus! thou bringest all good things— ALS 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer ad 
Whate’er our household gods, protect of dear, 
Are gather’d round us by the look of rest ; 
Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s breast. 

Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iii., stanza 107. 


HILLS.—Hills peep o’er hills; and alps on alps arise! 
Popr.—On Criticism, line 232. 


O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death. 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book xxi., line 620. 


HINDER.—They hinderone another in the crowd, 
And none are heard, whilst all would speak aloud. 
CowLry.—To the Bishop of Lincoln. 


HINDMOST.—The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won, 
So take the hindmost h——, he said, and run. 
PoprE.—The Dunciad, Book ii., line 60. 


Then horn for horn they stretch an’ strive, 
Deil tak’ the hindmost ! on they drive, 
Till a’their weel-swall’d kytes belyve 
Are bent like drums. 
Burns.—To a Haggis, verse 4. 


HINT.—Upon this hint I spake. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
(Othello’s Vindication.) 


HIP.—V'\l have our Michael Cassio on the hip. ad 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 1. Te 
(Iago plotting against the Moor and Cassio.) 


HISS.—A dismal universal hiss, the sound of public scorn. 
Miiton.—Paradise Lost, Book x. 


And scaly dragons hiss, and lions roar, ite 
Where wisdom taught, and music charm’d before. . 
LitLo.—Fatal Curiosity, Act i., scene 1. 


“HISTORY.—I will answer you by quoting what I have read, some- 
where or other, in Dionysius Halicarnassensis. I think that history — 
is philosophy teaching by examples. yo 

BOLINGBROKE.—On the Study and Use of History, Letter 
ii., Vol. iii., page 323. ‘ ts 


Read their history in a nation’s eyes. 
GrRay.—Hlegy in a Churchyard, verse 16. 
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ee HISTOR yr. —There is a history in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the time deceas’d ; 

The which observ’d, a man may prophesy, 

- With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life ; which in their seeds, 
- And weak beginnings, lie intr Pee ed. 

SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
(Warwick to King Henry ) 


~ 1. And what’s her History ? 
2. A blank, my lord. 
SHAKSPERE.—T welfth Night, Act ii., scene 4. 
(The Duke and Viola.) 


Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes! 
For now T see the true old times are dead. 
TENNysoN.—Morte D. Arthur. 


 HAIT.—A hit, a very palpable hit. 
- SHAKSPERE.—Hamilet, Act v., scene 2. 
(Osrick to Hamlet and Laer tes.) 


-HOARSE.—Warwick is hoarse with calling thee. 
= SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act v., scene 2. 
(Warwick calling for Clifford.) 


_HOG.—But for-one piece they thought it hard 


‘From the whole hog to be debarr’d. 
CowPER.—Love of the World Reproved. 


HOHENLINDEN.— On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow, 
_ And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
4 CAMPBELL.— Verse 1. 
", 
The combat deepens. On ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave! 
Wave Munich! all thy banners wave, 
_ And charge with all thy chivalry. 
CAMPBELL.— Verse 6. 


= HOLE. —If I find a hole in his coat, I will tell him my mind. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Henry Te Act iii, scene 6. 
(Fluellen to Gower.) 


If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
rede ye tent it; 
A chield’s amang you taking notes, 
poe faith, he’ll prent it. 
Burns.—Captain Grose. 
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HOLIDA Y.—Awhile to work, and, after, holiday. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act iii., scene 1. 
(Bolingbroke to York and others at Bristol.) 


HOLINESS.—Never poor lady had so much unbred holiness 
About her person: I am never drest 
Without a sermon.—I must show 
Texts for the fashions of my gowns. 
She works religious petticoats ; for flowers 
She’ll make church histories. 
Mayvne.—The City Match, Act ii., scene 2. 


HOME.—The next way home’s the farthest way about. 
QuARLES.—Book iv., Epigram No. 2. 


There’s a strange something, which without a brain 

Fools feel, and which e’en wise men can’t explain, 

Planted in man, to bind him to that earth, 

Tn dearest ties, from whence he drew his birth. 
CHURCHILL.—The Farewell, line 63. 


For the whole world, without a native home, 
Is nothing but a prison of larger room. 
CowLey.—To the Bishop of Lincoln. 


Sir Walter Rawleigh, on his return to prison, while some were deploring 
his fate, said, ‘‘the world itself is but a larger prison, out of which 
some are daily selected for execution.” 


DISRAELI.—Curiosities of Literature, Vol. ili., page 126. . 


Thou art my prison, and my home’s above. 
QUARLES.—Book iv., emblem ii., verse 2. 


Home of the Homeless. 


LONGFELLOW.—Evangeline, alluding to the almshouses. 


Friend of the Friendless, oh ! abide with me. 
KEBLE. 


O’er hill, dale, and woodland, with rapture we roam ; 
Yet returning, still find the dear pleasures at home ; 
Where the cheerful good-humour gives honesty grace, 
And the heart speaks content in the smiles of the face. 
Lioyvp.—Arcadia, scene 1. 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As nome his footsteps he hath turn’d, . 
From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
Scott.—Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto vi., stanza 1. 
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HOME. Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
_ Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 

And dear relations mingle into bliss. 
THomson.—Autumn, line 65. 
The duteous son, the sire decay’d, 
The modest matron and the blushing maid, 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound. 
GoLpsmiITH.—The Traveller, line 407. 


There is no place like home. 

J. Howarp PayNnE.—A Song, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

- What happy gale 

Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? 
2. Such wind as scatters young men through the world, 

To seek their fortunes farther than at home, 

_ Where small experience grows. 

SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act i., scene 2. 
(Hortensio to Petruchio.) 

- Home-keeping vouth hath ever homely wits. 

' ~ SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 1. 
(Valentine to Proteus.) 


HOMER.—In long works sleep will sometimes surprise ; 
Homer himself hath been observed to nod. 
Roscommon.—Art of Poetry. 


The blind old man of Scio’s Rocky Isle. 
Byron.—The Bride of Abydos, Canto ii., stanza 2. 


 HONEST.—An honest man, close-buttoned to the chin, 
Broad cloth without, and a warm heart within. 

CowPeER.—Epistle to Joseph Hill. 
Tf an honest man, Nature has forgot to labour it upon your countenance. 

Scorr.—Peveril of the Peak, chapter xl. 
If he were 

To be made honest by an act of parliament, 

T should not alter in my faith of him. ; 
q Ben Jonson.—The Devil is an Ass, Act iv., scene 1. 

Take note, take note, O world ! 


To be direct and honest is not safe. a 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 8. 


(Iago to the Moor.) 


An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
. Pope.—Essay on Man, Epistle iv., line 247. _ 
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HONEST.—Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lassies. 
Burns.—lam O’Shanter. 


Athol’s honest men, 


And Athol’s bonnie lassies. 
BurnNs.—Petition of Bruar Water. 


HONEY.—But they whom truth and wisdom lead 
Can gather honey from a weed. 
CowPrrR.—The Pine-Apple and Bee, line 35. 


HONOUR.—You stand upon your honour! Why, thou unconfinable 
baseness, it is as'much asl can do to keep the terms of my honour 
precise. I myself sometimes, leaving the fear of heaven on the left 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my necessity, am fain to shuffle, to 
hedge, and to lurch; and yet you ! ] 

SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Falstaff to Pistol.) 


Honour pricks me on. Yea; but how—if honour pricks me off when I 
come on—how then? Can honour set to a leg? No. Oranarm? 
No. Or take away the grief of a wound? No. Honour hath no 
skill in surgery then? No. What is honour? <A word. What is 
that word, honour? Air. A trim reckoning! Who hath it? He 
that died o? Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? 
No. Is it insensible, then? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live 
with the living? No. Why? Detraction will not suffer it :—there- 
fore, ’'ll none of it: Honour is a mere scutcheon, and so ends my — 
catechism. 


SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act v., scene 1. (Falstaff.) 


His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 
TENNysoNn.—Idylls of the King. Elaine. 

[Elaine, page 192. Moxon, ed. 1867. Sir Lancelot was bound to the Queen by a ~ 
guilty love (which Arthur, however, thought to be but knightly devotion). 

Elaine conceived an affection for Lancelot which he discovered but did not return; 
for the false love steeled his heart tothe true. He was loyal, but to a bad cause; no 
unusual thing. The Rev. T. W. 8.] 

Honour’s a lease for lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant, ’tis a chattel 
Not to be forfeited in battle. 
ButLeR.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto iii., verse 1043. 


How vain that second life in other’s breath, 

The estate which will inherit after death ! 

Ease, health, and life, for this they must resign, 

Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine / 
Popr.—The Temple of Fame, line 505. 
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HONOUR.—Fame is a revenue payable only to owr ghosts. 
StR GEORGE MACKENZIE.—Preferring solitude to public 
enjoyment. 
Give me, kind heaven, a private station, 
A mind serene for contemplation : 
Title and profit I resign ; 
The post of honour shall be mine. 
Gay.—F able ii., Part ii., line 69. 


Content thyself to be obscurely good ; 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station. 
Appison.—Cato, Act iv. (Cato to Juba.) 


Honour’s a sacred tie, the law of kings— 
It ought not to be sported with. 
Appison.—Cato, Act ii. (Juba to Syphax.) 


Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there all the honour lies. 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Epi. iv., line 193. 


Men were nice in honour in those days, 
And judged offenders well. And he that sharp’d, 
And pocketed a prize by fraud obtain’d, 
Was mark’d and shunn’d as odious, 

- CowPER.—The Task, Book iii., line 85. 

But now, yes now, 
We are become so candid and so fair, 
So liberal in construction, and so rich 
In Christian charity, a good-natured age! 
That they are safe sinners of either sex, 
Transgress what laws they may. 
CowprrR.—The Task, Book iii., line 91. 


Life’s but a word, a shadow, a melting dream, 
-Compar’d to essential and eternal honour. 

; FLETCHER.—Love’s Cure, Act v., scene 3. 
I would not love thee, dear, so much, 


Loved I not honour more. 
LOVELACE.—To Lucasta, on going to the wars 


Where honour calls, and justice points the way. 
T, WHARTON.—Triumph of Isis, line 59. 


Tf honour calls, where’er she points the way, 

The sons of honour follow, and obey. 
CHURCHILL.—The Farewell, line 67. 

Better to die ten thousand deaths 


Than wound my honour. 
‘Appison.—Cato, Act i., scene 4. 
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HON OUR.—This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
For life is ended when our honour ends. : 
GoLpsmitH.—Prol. by Laberius, last line. 


When honour’s lost, ’tis a relief to die ; 
Death’s but a sure retreat from infamy. 
GartH.—The Dispensary, Canto v., line 321. 


Judge me, ye powers ! let fortune tempt or frown, 
I stand prepared, my honour is my own. 
LANSDOWNE.— Verses written in 1690. 

1. Pray, now, what may be that same bed of honour ? 

2. O, a mighty large bed, bigger by half than the great bed at Ware 
—ten thousand people may lie in it together, and never feel one 
another. 

FarQuHAR.—The Recruiting Officer, Act i., scene I. 


HONOURING.—Prithee, Trim, what dost thou mean by ‘‘ honouring 
thy father and mother ? ”’ 
Allowing them, an’ please your honour, three-halfpence a-day out of 
my pay, when they grow old. 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Vol. v., chapter xxiii. 


HONOURS.—This is the state of man: To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iii., scene 2. 
(Wolsey’s Soliloquy on his fall.) 
Honours don’t always change the man. . 
Lr SaGEe.—Gil Blas, Book iv., chapter 6. 
[Manners, first Lord of Ruthland, said to Sir Thomas More, on his being made Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘ Honores mutant Mores.”’ ‘No, my Lord,” said Sir Thomas, ‘‘the pun will 
do much better in English, ‘Honours change Manners.’’’] 
HOOK.—Through thick and thin, both over bank and bush, 
In hopes her to attain by hook or crook. 
SPENSER.—Fairy Queen, Book iii., Canto 1. 


HOOP.—When Celia struts in man’s attire, 
She shows too much to raise desire ; 
But from the hoop’s bewitching round, 
The very shoe has power to wound. 
Kp. Moore.—The Spider and Bee, line 27. - 


HOP E.—Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
Pore.—Hssay on Man, Epi. i., line 95. 


’Tis not for mortals always to be blest. 


ARMSTRONG.—Art of Preserving Health, Book iv., 
line 260. 
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HOPE.—Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing. 
Burns.—The Cottar’s Saturday Night. 


Hope never comes that comes to all. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 66. 


And quiet never comes that comes to all. 
JUVENAL.—Sat. vi., line 268. (Gifford.) 


What a fine thing hope is! 
LE SaGe.—Gil Blas, Book ix., chapter vii. 


’ Auspicious Hope! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe. 
CAMPBELL.—The Pleasures of Hope, Part i. 


All, all forsook the friendless guilty mind, 
But Hope, the charmer, linger’d still behind. 
CAMPBELL.— Ibid. 


Where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear. 
Mitton.—Comus. SPENSER.—Bk. iv., Can. vi., stan. 37. 


Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 

Wait the great teacher, Death; and God adore, 

What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Popr.—LEssay on Man, Epi. i., line 91. 


See some fit passion every age supply ; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 
Porr.—Essay on Man, Epi. ii., line 273. 


Fair liberty shriek’d out aloud, 


And loud religion groan’d. 
Dennis.—On William ITI. 


Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
‘And freedom shriek’d as Kosciusko fell ! 
CAMPBELL.—The Pleasures of Hope, Part i. 
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I see some sparkles of a better hope. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act v., scene 3. 


(Bolingbroke to Percy.) 


Hopes and fears that equally attend. 
Cow LEey.—Constantia and Philetus, verse 1. 


Alike distracted between hope and fear. 
CowLEy.—lIbid, verse 18. 
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HOPE .—The wretch condemned with life to part, 
Still, still on hope relies, 
And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise. 
Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 
GOLDSMITH.—Song from the “ Captivity.” 


The miserable have no other medicine 
But only hope. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Claudio to the Duke.) 


Races, better than we, have leaned on wavering promise, having nought 
else but hope. 
LONGFELLOW.—Tegner’s Children of the Lord’s Supper. 
(Races of People.) 


Hope and fear alternate chase 
Our course through life’s uncertain race. 
Scott.—Rokeby, Canto vi., stanza 2. 


This distant gleam of hope; this poor reversion. 
LitLo.—Elmerick, Act ii. 


I beheld his body half wasted away with long expectation and confine- 
ment; and felt what kind of sickness of heart it was which arise 
from hope deferred. as 

STERNE.—Sent. Journey ; the Captive. 


The sickening pang of hope deferr’d. 
Scotr.—Lady of the Lake, Canto iii., stanza 22. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 
PROVERBS, chapter xiii., verse 12. 
Strive against hope. 
SHAKSPERE.—All’s Well that Ends Well, Act i., scene 3. 


Hope against hope, and ask till ye receive. 
JAS. MonrGgoMERY.—The World before the Flood, Can. v. 


Who against hope believed in hope. 
Romans, chapter iv., verse 18. (The faith of Abraham.) 


Hope withering fled—and mercy sighed farewell ! 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i. 


In life’s rough tide I sunk not down, 

But swam till Fortune threw a rope, 

Buoyant on bladders filled with hope. 
GREEN.—The Spleen, line 50. 
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HOPE.—While there is life, there’s hope, he cried, 
Then why such haste ?—so groan’d and died. 
Gay.—Fable 27. CoLLmy CrpBER.—The Double Gallant, 
Act v., scene 1. 
Aigroto: dum anima est spes est. 
CICERO. 


HOPING.—This comes hopping that you are in good health, as I am at 
this present writing. 
O’KEEFE.—The Poor Soldier, Act ii., scene 1. 


HORN OF PLENTY.—Nor yet his fury cool’d; ’twixt rage and scorn, 
From my maim’d front he tore the stubborn horn, 
This, heap’d with flowers and fruit, the Naiads bare, 
Sacred to plenty, and the bounteous year. 
Gay.—Achelous and Hercules. 


HORRORS.—1 have supp’d full with horrors. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 5. 
(Macbeth to Seyton.) 


Making horror more deep by the semblance of mirth. 
CAMPBELL.—Death-Boat of Heligoland, line 6. 


HORSEH.—A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act v., scene 3. 
(Richard at Bosworth.) 


To horse! to horse! urge doubts to them that fear. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act ii., scene 1. 
(Ross to Northumberland, on starting for Ravensburg.) 


Hast thou given the horse strength? hast thou clothed his neck with 
thunder? Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? the glory 
of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in 
his strength; he goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage: neither believeth 
he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trum- 
pets, ha! ha! and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting. 

JOB, chapter xxxix., verse 19. 


HOSPITALITY.—Hospitality, sitting with gladness. 
LONGFELLOW.—Frithroff’s Homestead. 
(From the Swedish.) 


HOST.—I follow, mine host, I follow. 7 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii., scene 1. 


(Shallow to, Host.) 


570 HOST—HOUSE. 


HOST.—1. Mine host of the Garter. 
2. What says my bully-rook? Speak scholarly and wisely. 
1. I sit at ten pounds a-week. 
2. Thou’rt an emperor. 
Sra capain Mae Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 3. 
(Falstaff and Host at the Garter.) 


HOSTAG ES.—He that hath a wife and children hath given hostages to 
fortune; for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of vir- 
tue or mischief. ‘F ; 

Lorp Bacon.—Hssay viii., Of Marriage and Single Life. 


He that hath a wife and children, wants not business. 
GrorGE HEeRBERT.—Jacula Prudentum. 


How many pledges have you given to fortune? 
Erasmus.—Household of Sir Thomas More, page 50. 


HOT WATER.—My bottle of pale sherry, Dinah—place it on this side 
—there is a good girl; and Toby—get my jug with the hot water, 
and let it be boiling—and don’t spill it on Lady Penelope, if you can 
help it, Toby. 

No; for her ladyship has been in hot water to-day already, said the 
squire. . 

Scotr.—St. Ronan’s Well, chapter iv. 


HOUR.—It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lover’s vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word. 
Byron.—Parisina, section i. 


Catch, then, oh! catch the transient hour, 
Improve each moment as it flies ; 
Life’s a short summer—man a flower, 
He dies—alas! how soon he dies ! 
Dr. JoHNsSon.—An Ode on Winter, verse 9. 


But just as he began to tell, 
The auld kirk-hammer strak the bell, 
Some wee short hour ayont the twal, : 
Which raised us baith. 
Burns.—Death and Dr. Hornbook, verse 31. 


HOUSE.—This is none other but the honse of God, and this is the gate 


of heaven. 
GENESIS, chapter xxviii., verse 17. 
(Jacob awaking out of sleep.) 
This is the way to heaven. 
Drypren.—The Afneid, Book ix. - 
(Apollo to Ascanius.) 


| 


; Lady 


HOUSE—HUNGER. 571 


_ HOUSE.—Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to deso- 


lation; and a house divided against a house falleth. 
St. LuKE, chapter xi.} verse 17. 


A city in sedition cannot be happy, nor can a house in which the masters 


are quarrelling. 
YONGE’S Cicero.—De Finibus, Book i., div. 17; and see 
Richard I1., Act iv., scene 1. 


_ His house, his home, his heritage, his lands, 


The laughing dames in whom he did delight, 
Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands, 
Might shake the saintship of an anchorite. 

Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto i., stanza 11. 


HOUSES.—Old houses mended, 
Cost little less than new before they’re ended. 
CoLLEY CIrBBER.—Prol. to the Double Gallant, line 15. 


HOW TO LIVE.—He knows to live who keeps the middle state, 
And neither leans on this side nor on that. 
Pope.—Book ii., Satire ii., line 61. 


But chiefly, thou, 
Whom soft-ey’d pity once led down from heaven, 
To bleed for a man, to teach him how to live, 
And, oh! still harder lesson! how to die. 
Dr. Portevus.—On Death. See title ‘‘ Thought.” 
[The idea is Tickell’s.] 


HUMOURS.—In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 

Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 
Martiau.—Kpigram xlvii., line 12. 


_ My life’s a preparation but to leave thee: 


Like one that seeks a door, I walk about thee: 

With thee I cannot live! I cannot live without thee. 
QuUARLES.—Emblems, No, ii., Book iv. 

Fore’d to doat on thee thy own way, 

I chide thee first and then obey ; 

Wretched when from thee, vex’d when nigh, 

I with thee or without thee die. 
Prior.—The Lady’s Looking-glass. 


HUNGER.—Uunger is the best seasoning for meat, and thirst for drink. 
YonGE’s Cicero.—De Finibus, Book ii., div. 28, page 165. 


His thirst he slakes at some pure neighboring brook, 


Nor seeks for sauce where appetite stands cook. 


CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book iii., line 133. 


572 HUNGRY—IDLE IDLER. 


HUNGRY.—1. Ah! Tam not hungry now. : 
2. What do you mean by that, Mr. Placid? I insist on your being 
hungry. —Mrs. IncHBaLp.—Every One has His Fault, Act i., sc. 1. 


HUSBAND.—A good husband makes a good wife at any time. 
FarQuHAR.—The Inconstant, Act ii. 


As the husband is, the wife is : 
Thou art mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature 3 
Will have weight to drag thee down. 
TENNYSON.—Locksley Hall, verse 24. 


A corrupt nature which was continually ready to drag them down. 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, in Village Sermons, No. 10. 


HUSH.—Hush ! my dear, lie still and slumber ; 
Holy angels guard thy bed! 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 
Warts.—A Cradle Hymn. 
HY PERION.—So excellent a king, that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a Satyr. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
(On his Mother’s marriage.) 


** Hesperion curls, the front of Job himself !— 
An eye like March to threaten af command !— 
A station like Harry Mercury.” 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act iv., scene 2. 


: 
. 
‘@ 
HY POCRISY.—Y ou that would sell no man mustard to his beef onthe _ 
Sabbath, and yet sold hypocrisy all your lifetime. | 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Love’s Cure, Actii., scene 1. 
Hypocrisy is a sort of homage that vice pays to virtue. 
FULLER.—ROCHEFOUCAULD.—See Ramage’s Thoughts 
from the French, page 286. 
Hypocrisy with smiling grace, 
And Impudence with brazen face. 
Ep. Moorr.—Trial of Selim. 


HYSTERICS.—Oh, it gives me the hydrostatics! 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act iii., scene 3. 
IDLE IDLER.—How various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle ; and who justly, in return, 
Ksteems that busy world an idler too ! 
CowPER.—The Task, Book iii., line 352. 
An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as when it stands. 
CowPprr.—Retirement, line 681. 


~ 


IDOLATRY—IGNORANCE., 573 


_IDOLATRY.—The vain image, which the devotee 


Classes as the god of his idolatry. 
JAMES MonrGoMERY.—Greenland, Canto i., near the end. 
IF.—Y our If is the only peace-maker,— : 
Much virtue in If. 
SHAKSPERE.—<As you Like It, Act v., scene 4. 
(Touchstone to Jaques.) 


If the French should beat the English ?—If the sun go out of the zodiac ? 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Vol. v., chapter xiii, 


IGNORANCE.—<O ye Gods,” says a wise heathen, “ deny us what 
we ask if it shall be hurtful to us, and grant us whatever shall be 
profitable for us, even though we do not ask it!” 

Francis’ Horace, in a Note Book i. 


Not what we wish, but what we want, 
Oh ! let thy grace supply, 
The good unask’d, in mercy grant; 
The ill, though ask’d deny. 
MERRICK.—A Hymn, No. cexxv., in the Rev. W. Mercer’s 
Church Psalter. 


[The idea is from the Greek, and the passage is given by Mr. Riley in his Dict. of 
Class. Quot., p. 537, where it is rendered ‘‘Father Jove, grant us good whether we pray 
for it or not, and avert from us evil, even though we pray for it.’ A prayer by an 
unknown poet highly commended by Plato. See his Alcibiades, ii., 5,in Dr. Ramage’s 
Thoughts from Greek Authors. ] 

If Lam right, Thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay: 

If lam wrong, oh teach my heart 

To find that better way. 


Pope.—The Universal Prayer, verse 8. 


Lord, grant me one suit, which is this : deny me all suits which are bad 
for me. 
FULLER.—Personal Meditations, 18. 


So much does our true interest lie concealed from us. 
RILEY’s Ovid’s Meta., page 211. 


We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise Powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit, 
By losing of our prayers. of 
SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Menecrates to Pompey.) 


Seek not thou to find 
The sacred counsels of Almighty mind ; 
Involv’d in darkness lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierc’d by thee. : 
Porge.—The Iliad, Book i., line 704; Ibid. Book xxii., 
line 17. 


574 _ IGNORANCE. 


IGNORANCE.— More to know— 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 
(Miranda to her father.) 


Where ignorance is bliss, 
*Tis folly to be wise. 
Gray.—Ode on Hton College. 
Be ignorance thy choice, where knowledge leads to woe. : 
BEaATTIeE.—The Minstrel, Book ii., stanza 30, line 9. 


But ask not bodies doomed to die, 
To what abode they go; 
Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy, 
It is not safe to know, 
DavENANT.—The Just Italian, Act v. 


Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 

All but the page prescrib’d—their present state ; 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know : 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, ; 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flow’ry food, | 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. : 
PopE.—Hssay on man, Hpi. i., line 77. | 

The sheep was sacrific’d on no pretence, 

But meek and unresisting innocence ; 

A patient, useful creature, born to bear, 

The warm and woolly fleece, that cloth’d her murderer. 
DryYDEN.—Pythagorean Phil. 


Prithee, dispatch, 
The lamb entreats the butcher. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act iii., scene 4. 


A gentle lamb has rhetoric to plead, 
And when she sees the butcher’s knife decreed, 
Her voice entreats him not to make her bleed. 
Dr. King.—Mully of Mountown, line 52. 
And sweet it is in ignorance to be, 
In that the will of God and ours agree. 
Wricut’s Dante, Paradise, Canto xx., line 136. 


Let me not burst in ignorance ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 4. 
(Hamlet to the Ghost.) 
In man’s most dark extremity 
Oft succour dawns from heaven. 
Scorr.—Lord of the Isles, Canto i., stanza 20. 
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IGNORANCE.— We oft doubt 

What the unsearchable dispose 

Of highest wisdom brings about. 

Oft he seems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns. 
MiLton.—Samson Agonistes. 


By outward show 
Men judge of happiness and woe. 
Shall ignorance of good and ill 
Dare to direct th’ eternal will ? 
Gay.—F able xxxix., line 45. 


Alas! regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play ! 
_ No sense have they of ills to come, 
No care beyond to-day. 
Gray.—Ode on Eton College, stanza 6. 


Ignorance with looks profound. 
Gray.—Ode for Music, line 3. 


1. I wonder you will magnify this madman ; 
You are old and should understand. 
2. Should, say’st thou ? 
Thou monstrous piece of ignorance in office ! 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Elder Brother, Act ii., 
scene l. 


Instruct the ignorant ; to those that live 
Under thy good care, good rules and patterns give. 
DENHAM.—On Prudence, line 195. 


ILIAD.—lliads without a Homer. 
ANONYMOUS. 


[So called in allusion to the beautiful but anoymous ballad poetry of Spain. See the 
Second Lecture of Archbishop Trench, on the Study of W onda 


Tliads in a nutshell. 
H. Howarp.—In Memory of Fletcher, the Dramatist. 


(Beaumont and Fletcher, Vol. i.) 


An Iliad in a nutshell; a nutshell in an Iliad. 
Swirt.—The Tale of a Tub, section 7. 


[Pliny says that Cicero once saw the Iliad of Homer ina nutshell. See Disraeli’s 
Cur. of Lit., Vol. i., page 275, on Minute writing. ] 


ILLS.—Mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 
Dr. JoHnson.—Vanity of Human Wishes, line 159. 


What ills from beauty spring. ; ' 
Dr. JoHNsoN.—Vanity of Human Wishes, line 321. 


576 ILLS—IMPERFECTIONS. 


ILLS.—Those ills that wait on all below, 
Shall ne’er be felt by me ; 
Or gently felt, and only so, 
As being shared with thee. 
CowPpErR.—The Doves, verse 5. 


And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ilil., scene 1. 
(In his famous Soliloquy.) 


Keep what you’ve got ; the evil that we know is the best. 
RILEY’s Plautus, Vol. i., The Trinummus, Act 1., sc. 2. 


*Tis hard for kings to steer an equal course, 
And they who banish one, oft gain a worse. 
DryDEN.—Tarquin and Tullia. 


IMAGINATION.—Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlour-splendours of that festive place ; 

The white-wash’d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the door : 

The chest contriv’d a double debt to pay— 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day. 
Go.LpsmiItH.—Deserted Village, line 225. 


You are oblig’d to your imagination for more than three-fourths of 
your importance. 
GARRICK.—Lethe. 


The right honourable gentleman is indebted to his memory for his jests, _ 
and to his imagination for his facts. 
SHERIDAN.—Speech in reply to Dundas. 


His wit shines at the expense of his memory. 
Lr Sace.—Gil Blas, Book iii., chapter xi. 


IMM OD EST.—Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense. 
RoscommMon.—KHssay i., on verse. 


IMPEACHMENT.—Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, ungrateful as you are, I own 
the soft impeachment. 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act v., scene 3. 


IMPERFECTIONS.—Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Chorus. 


And the poor slattern muse is brought to bed, 
With all her imperfections on her head. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book ii. 


IMPOSSIBLE—INDEX. 


IMP OSSIBLE. —And what’s impossible, can’t be, 
And never, never comes to pass. 

GEORGE CoLEMAN, JUN.—The Water Fiend. 
/ IMPRESSION.—Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 

Burns.—Mary in Heaven, verse 4. 


wise and masterly inactivity. 


tion, section i., page 23. 
With skilled negligence. 
VAUGHAN.—To St. Mary Magdalene, line 19. 
The frivolous work of polished idleness. 
Macxkintosu.—Dissert. on Ethical Philosophy. 
(Remarks on Thomas Brown.) 
Disciplined inaction. 


ter vil. 


- Or doing nothing with a deal of skill. 
CowPErR.—Table Talk, line 194. 


ease without birth, and fruitless industr vy: 
DRYDEN. 


To fight and terrify them if they made diet haste. 
HOLLAND’s Livy.—page 922. 


INCOME. —A business with an income at its heels. 
CowPER.—Retirement, line 615. 


_ INCUBATION.—Th’ appointed time 

_- With pious toil fulfill’d the callow young, 

_ ‘Warm’d and expand’d into perfect life, 
 -Their little bondage break, and come to light ; 
_ A helpless family, demanding food 

- With constant clamour. 

THomson.—Spring, line 666. 


are may be independent if we will. 
CHURCHILL.—Independence, line 471. 


The man who by his labour gets 
His bread in independent state, 
Who never begs, and seldom eats, 
Himself can fix or change his fate. 
Prior.—The Old Gentry, verse 5. 


INDEX. —So, Mr. Index, what news with you ? 


INDEPENDENCE.— Ourselves are to ourselves the cause of ill. 


FIELDING.—The Author’s Preface, Act ii., scene 4. 


INA CTIVITY.—The Commons, faithful to their system, remained in a 


Sir JAMES MackInTosH.—Defence of the French Revolu- 


MAcKINTOSH.—Causes of the Revolution of 1688, chap- 


a? 
“ 


578 INDEX—INFLUENCE, 


INDE X.— What act 
That roars so loud, and thunders in the index ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 
(The Queen to Hamlet.) 


And readers call their lost attention home, 
Led by that index where true genius shines. 
SHENSTONE.—Elegyy ii., verse 9. 


Get a thorough insight into the index by which the whole book is gov- 
erned and turned like fishes, by the tail. 
Swirt.—Tale of a Tub, sec. 7. 


INDUSTRY.—In every rank, or great or small, 
’Tis industry supports us all. ‘ ee . 
Gay.—Man, Cat, Dog, and Fly, Pt. ii., Fable viii., line 62. 


INFANCY.—At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in his nurse’s arms. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act il., se. 7. (Jaques.) 


Infancy straining backward from the breast, 

Tetchy and wayward, what he loveth best 

Refusing in his fits, whilst all the while 

The mother eyes. the wrangler with a smile. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book i. 


INF ECTED,.—All seems infected that the infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 

PopE.—Hssay on Criticism, line 559. 
Stand off, sycophant, : 
And keep infection distant. 

DRrYDEN.— Don Sebastian, Act ii., scene 1. 
INFIDEL.—Ye baptiz’d infidels ! ye worse for mending, 

Dr. Youne.—Night iv., line 235. 
INFIRM.—Infirm of purpose. 

SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 2. 

_ (Lady Macbeth.) 

That last infirmity of noble minds. 

MiLton.—-Lycidas, line 71. ice 
Though the desire of fame be the last weakness ee 
Wise men put off. 

MASSINGER.—A Very Woman, Act v., scene 4, and Gir- 

FORD’S note on this passage. 
INFLUENCE.—I am sorry to say, Sir Anthony, that mv os owen 
my niece is very small. e Se it Te a 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act iv., scene 2. . _ 


hr jects 


INGRATITUDE. 579 


INGRATITUDE.—Ingratitude is the Aaron’s rod which swallows up 
and comprises in itself all the lesser vices.—ANONYMOUS. 

[This is the sense of a Latin Proverb which the compiler found in a Dictionar f 
Classical Quotations published by Robinsons in 1799 :—I nyratum si. dixeris onus alee 
—If you pronounce a man ungrateful, you say all that can be urged against him.] 
And shall I prove ungrateful? shocking thought! He that is un- 

grateful has no guilt but one; all other crimes may pass for virtues 

in him. —Dr. Youne.—Busiris, Act ii. (Myron to the King.) 
Scatter your favours on a fop, 
Ingratitude’s the certain crop.—PoPr.—Imitation of Horace, Epistle vii. 


Ingratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou show’st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster ! 
SHAKSPERE.— King Lear, Act i., scene 4. 


How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. (Lear to Albany.) 


Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world ! 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man ! 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Lear and Fool upon the heath.) 


I hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than lying, vainness, babbling, drunkenness, 
Or any taint of vice. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Viola to Antonio.) 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 7. 
(A Song, Amiens sings.) 


As we do turn our backs 
From our companion thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes 
Slink all away ; leave their false vows with him 
Like empty purses pick’d ; and his poor self, 
A dedicated beggar to the air. 

SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act iv., scene 2 
(2nd Servant.) 


Deserted at his utmost need, 

By those his former bounty fed ; 

On the bare earth exposed he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 
DrypENn.—Alexander’s Feast. 


.? 


580 ‘-INN—INSULT. 


INN.—There is nothing which has yet been contrived by man, by which 
so much happiness is produced, as by a good tavern or inn, 
BoswE.Lu’s Johnson, March, 1776. 


Shall I not take mine ease at mine inn ? 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV.,.Act ili., scene 3. 
(Falstaff to the Hostess. ) 


Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 
SHENSTONE.—Written at an Inn at Henley. 


Along the varying road of life, 
In calm content, in toil or strife, 
At morn or noon, by night or day, 
As time cond ucts him on the way, 
How oft doth man, by care oppress’d, 
Find in an inn a place of rest. 
Wiii1am ComBe.—Doctor Syntax, chapter ix. 


Where’ er his fancy bids him roam, 
In ev’ry inn he finds a home. 
Will not an inn his cares beguile, 
Where on each face he sees a smile ? | 
WiLiiamM ComBe.—Ibid. 
INNOCENCE.—Go in thy native innocence ; rely | 
On what thou hast of virtue. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book ix., line 373. 


Innocence, that as a veil : 
Had shadow’d them from knowing ill, was gone. ; 
Mitton.—lIbid., line 1054. 


INSCRIPTIONS.—Inscriptions of various names I view’d 
The greater part by hostile time subdued. 
Porg.—Temple of Fame, line 31. 


. Each letter full of hope and yet of heart-break ; full of all the tender . 
pathos of the Here and the Her eafter. 
LONGFELLOW.—-Introduction to pi esofed fe5 


INSTIN CT.—Instinct is a great matter; 
I was a coward on instinct. 

SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 4. 

(Falstaff to Prince Henry. ) 


INSULT.—Of all the griefs that harass the distress’d, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 
Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart, 
Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart. 
Dr. JoHNSON.—London, line 166. 


INTERCOURSE—IVY. 581 


INTER COURSE.—The kindly intercourse will ever prove 
A bond of amity and social love. 
BLOOMFIELD.—Farmer’s Boy, Winter. 


INTEREST.—Int’rest makes all seem Reason that leads to it ; 
Int’rest that does the zeal of sects create, 
To purge a Church, and to reform a State. 

DRYDEN.—The Maiden Queen, Act iv., scene 1. 


INTERPRETER.—Egad! I think the interpreter is the hardest to be 
oe understood of the two! 
, : R. B. SHERIDAN.—The Critic, Act i., scene 1. 


INTRUDE.—1 hope I don’t intrude. 
Anonymous.—The Maid of the Oaks, Act ii. 


Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Tamora to Bassianus.) 


IRELAND.—Long, from a nation ever hardly used, 
2 At random censured, wantonly abused, . 
: Have Britons drawn their sport; with partial view 
Form’d general notions from the rascal few. 
; CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 529. 


: IRONICALLY .—¥y, Fy, Sir Anthony ! you surely speak laconically. 
} _SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act i., scene 2. 


IS IT COME TO THIS? 
SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act iii., scene 2. 


(Cleopatra to Antony.) 


ITCHIN G.—Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm. — 
* SQHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Brutus to Cassius.) 


IVY.— He was 

The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 

And suck’d my verdure out on’t. 

i SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 
(Prospero to Miranda.) 


Usurping ivy, briar, or idle moss ; 

Who, all for want of pruning, with intrusion 

Infect thy sap, and live on thy confusion, ty 

SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act il., scene 2. 
(Adriana to Antipholus of 8.) 


As creeping ivy clings to wood or stone, 
And hides the ruin that it feeds upon. 
CowPrer.—The Progress of Error, line 285. 


582 IVY—JEPHTHA. 


1VY.—The noisome weeds that without profit suck the soil’s. fertility 
from wholesome flowers.—SHAKSPERE.—Richard I1., Act tii., scene 4. 
(The Gardener and Servants.) 


JACK IN OFFICE.—I do despise them ; 
For they do prank them in authority, 
Against all noble sufferance. 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act iii., scene 1. 
(The General to Lartius.) 


JARS.—Hence jarring sectaries may learn 

Their real int’rest to discern ; 

That brother should not war with brother, 

‘And worry and devour each other. 
CowPEer.—Nightingale and Glow-worm. 


JHALOUSY.—Be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus. 
. SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 2. 
(Cassius to him.) 


It is a monster 
Begot upon itself, born on itself. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Emilia to Desdemona. ) 


O beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on, 
SHAKSPERE.—- Othello, Act iii., scene 3. (Iago to Othello.) 
Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 2. 


JEHMMY DAWSON.—Though justice ever must prevail, 
The tear my Kitty sheds is due ; 
For seldom shall she hear a tale 
So sad, so tender, yet so true. 
SHENSTONE.—Jemmy Dawson, verse 20. 


Or Gallus’ song, so tender and so true, 
As ev’n Lycoris might with pity view. 

RoscommMon.—On Translated Verse, line 23. 
JEPHTHA.—O Jephtha, judge of Israel,—what a treasure hadst thou ! 


SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Hamlet and Polonius.) 


Alas, my daughter! thou hast brought me low ! 
The timbrel at her rooted feet resounds. 
GRAHAME.—Biblical Pictures. (Jephtha’s Vow.) 


The daughter of the warrior Gileadite, 
A maiden pure; as when she went along 
From Mizpeh’s tower’d gate with welcome light, 
With timbrel and with song. 44 
TreNnNyson.—A Dream of Fair Women. 


JERKIN—JOINT. 583 


JERKIN.—A man’s body and his mind (with the utmost reverence to 
both I speak it) are exactly like a jerkin, and a jerkin’s lining: rumple 
the one, you rumple the other. 

STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, chapter xlviil. 


JHST.—A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 
(Rosaline to Biron.) 


JHW.—Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Shylock to Salarino. ) 


1. He left his old religion for an estate, and has not had time to get a 
new one. 
2. But stands like a dead wall between church and synagogue, or like 
the blank leaves between the Old and New Testament. 
SHERIDAN.—The Duenna, Act i., scene 3. 


He was a Jew, and turned Catholic ; but in his heart he is still as much 
a Jew as ever Pilate was: for, they say, he abjured for interest. 
Le Sace.—Gil Blas, Book vi., chapter i. 


I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 


SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Gratiano to Shylock.) 


There’s no living without these Israelites. I am an absolute bankrupt 
-with every Christian creature. ; 
O’BriEN.—Cross Purposes, Act i., scene 1. 


JEWELS.—Jewels five-words long, 
That on the stretch’d finger of all time sparkle for ever. 
Tennyson.—The Princess, ii., line 368. 


JOB.—As poor as Job. 
“oov)-°>°> -SraxsperE.--Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v., scene 5. 


JOINT.—Time is out of joint. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 


(To Horatio and Marcellus.) 


All things here are out of joint. 
Tennyson.—Locksley Hall, verse 67. 


The age is grown so picked, that the toe of the peasant comes so near 


the heel of the courtier he galls his kibe. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 
(The Prince to Horatio.) Kibe is a chapp’d heel. 
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584 JOKE—JUDGES. 


JOKE.—It requires a surgical operation to get a joke well into a Scotch 
understanding. 
SypNEy SurtH.—Wit and Wisdom. 
(Longman, Edn. 3, page 5.) 


JOURNEY.—In the mid-journey of our life below, 
I found myself within a gloomy wood, 
No traces left the path direct to show. 

Weriacut’s Dante.—Inferno, line 1. 


JOY.—Joy ruled the day, and love the night. 
DryDEN.—The Secular Masque. 


How much better it is to weep at joy, than joy at weeping. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act i., scene 1. 
(Leonato-to Messenger.) 


An infant when it gazes on a light, 
A child the moment when it drains the breast, 
A devotee when soars the host in sight, 
An Arab with a stranger for a guest, 
A. sailor when the prize has struck in fight, 
A imniser filling his most hoarded chest, 
Feel rapture : but not such true joy are reaping, . 
As they who watch o’er what they love while sleeping. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto ii., stanza 196. 


Sorrows remember’d sweeten present joy. 
PoLLoKx.—The Course of Time, Book i. 


JOY S.—Nothing is insipid to the wise ; 

To thee, insipid all, but what is mad ; 

Joys season’d high, and tasting strong of guilt. 
Dr. Youne.—Night viil., line 835. 


JUDAISM.—Stands midway between Heathenism and Christianity. It 
rose out of Heathenism as twilight out of night and melted into 
Christianity as twilight into morning. 

ANONYMOoUS.—Kcce Homo, ch. 23. 

. There was a twilight before the dawn, and a dawn before the morning, 
and a morning before the day. it Gee 

W. E. GLADSTONE.—On our Saviour’s commissions to the 
Apostles and to the Disciples. See his remarks on, 
*“ Kece Homo,”’ page 89. +o he 


JUDGES.—The judge forsakes the noisy bar, 
To take repast, and still the wordy war. 

Popr’s Homer.—The Odyssey, Book xii., line 519. 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sien, & aideit Be 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. _ i pee 

Popre.—Rape of the Lock, Canto iii., line 21. 
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JUDGES—JUST. 585 


JUDGES.—How, justice, before I’ve dined ! I tell you it’s impossible. 
Anonymous.—Duke and No Duke, Act i. 


Thieves for their robbery have authority, 


~ When judges steal themselves. eS. 


SHAKSPERE.— Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Angelo meditating on his intentions towards Isabel.) 


He who the sword of heaven will bear, 

Should be as holy as severe ; 

Pattern in himself, to know, 

Grace to stand, and virtue go; 

More or less to others praying, 

Than by self-offences weighing, 

Shame to him, whose cruel striking 

Kills for faults of his own liking ! 

SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 2. 

(The Duke of Angelo’s hypocrisy.) See Romans, chap- 
ter,ii.,.verse 1. 


O noble judge! O excellent young man! 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Shylock, when Portia directs Antonio to prepare his 
bosom for the knife.) 


_JUDGMENT.—'Tis with our judgments as our watches ; none 


Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
Poprr.—On Criticism, line 9. 


Sir, if my judgment you'll allow 
I’ve seen and sure I ought to know! 
MeErrick.—The Chameleon. 


JURIES.—They have been grand jurymen since before Noah was a 
sailor. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Sir Toby to Fabian.) 


Do not your juries give their verdict 
As if they felt the cause, not heard it. F. tad 
Bututer. Hudibras, Part ii., Canto ii., line 365. 


JUST.—Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s. Be 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iii., scene 2. 
(Wolsey to Cromwell.) 


Be just in all thy actions, and if join’d 
To those that are not, never change thy mind. 
DENHAM.—On Prudence, line 163. 
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586 JUST—JUSTICE. 


JUST.—To the height of this great argument 

I may assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 25. 


Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to men. ni De 
Minron.—Samson Agonistes, line 293. 


Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 
Pory.—Essay on Man, Epistle i., line 15. 
Henceforth should every man in his own instance justify the plan of 
Providence. —FRERE.—Fragments of Theognis. (Maxim 55.) 


The sweet remembrance ofthe just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. 
PSALM exii., verse 6. 


Since the bright actions of the just . 
Survive unburied in the kindred dust. 
WHEELRIGHT’S Pindar.—Olym, Ode viii., line 112. : 

| 

; 


And Heaven that every virtue bears in mind, 
E’en to the ashes of the just, is kind. 
Porr.—The Iliad, Book xxiv., line 523. 


[David lived about 1,000 years before our Saviour, and the Psalms are more ancien 
than the writings of any classic now extant. Homer, one of the earliest classic writers, 
wrote about 840 years before the birth of Christ, and above 100 years after the death of 
Solomon, the son of David.—Sir John Bayley’s Book of Common Prayer, 239. It appears 
evident that the writers of the Old Testament were the original and best authors, and 
that from them are borrowed numerous ideas attributed to the poets themselves.—See — 
Dr. Johnson, on the Oriental Eclogues of Collins.] 

JUSTICH.—Ye gods ! what justice rules the ball ; 
Freedom and Arts together fall ! 


Popg.—Choruses to Brutus. 
Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball ; oH a 
Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall, HS 
Popre.—EHlegy to the Memory of a Lady. 


And then, the justice ; 
Tn fair round belly, with good capon lined, Fe h 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, a 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
And so he plays his part. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act il., scene 7. Ty 
(Jaques on the Seven Ages of Man.) iy 


Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation. es op ean 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Actiy.,scenel. 
(Portia to Shylock.) F 
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JUSTICE—KEPT, 587 


JUSTICE.— Yet I shall temper so 

Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 

Them fully satisfy’d, and thee appeased. 
Minron.—Paradise Lost, Book x., line 77. 

The dew of justice, which did seldom fall, 

And when it dropt, the drops were very small. 
BrauMontT.—The Hermaphrodite, a Poem. 


1. Do you not know me, Mr. Justice ? 


2. Justice is blind, he knows nobody. 


DrRyYDEN.—The Wild Gallant, Act v., scene 1. 


Justice is lame as well as blind, amongst us. 
OtTway.—Venice Preserved, Act i., scene 1. 


So justice, while she winks at crimes, 
Stumbles on innocence sometimes. 
ButLER.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto ii., line 1177. 


A fine and slender net the spider weaves, 
Which little and light animals receives ; 
And if she catch a common bee or fly, 
They with a piteous groan and murmur die; 
But if a wasp or hornet she entrap, 


_ They tear her cords like Sampson and escape ; 


So, like a fly, the poor offender dies, 
But, like the wasp, the rich escapes and flies. : 
DrnuAM.—Of Justice, near the end; and La FonTaInE 
Fable 3. 


3 


| JUVENILE.—A most acute juvenal ; volable and free of grace! 


SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Armado to Moth.) , 


1. How canst thou part sadness and melancholy, my tender.juvenal 2 
2. By a familiar demonstration of the working, my tough senior. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 2. 
(Armado to Moth.) 


_ KEEP.—Whbo cannot keep his wealth must keep his house. 


SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Timon’s Servant.) 


KEPT.—AIl these things have I kept from my youth up. 
St. MATTHEW, chapter xix., verse 20; St. LUKE, chapter 
XViil., verse 21. 


From my earliest youth, even up to this present age, I have always, 
father, paid all submission to the injunctions you have given. 
RiLeEy’s Plautus.—Trinummus, Act. ii., scene 2., p. 27. 
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588 KICK—KING. 


KICK.—When late I attempted your pity to move, 
Why seem’d you so deaf to my prayers ? 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me down stairs ‘4 
ANONYMOUS.—From a, Comedy in Three Acts called 
‘The Panel,’’ scene 4; Notes and Queries, 391. 


KILL.— Princes were privileged 
_ To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 
Dr. PortEuUs.—Poem on Death. 


For Heaven’s sake, when you kill him hurt him not. 
Hrywoop.—The Golden Age, a Play. 


As good almost kill a man as kill a good book; who kills a man kilis a 
reasonable creature, God’s image ; but he who destroys a good book, 
kills reason itself. 

Mittron.—Areopagitica. 


KILLING.—Did I not make it appear by my former arguments—or 
was I only amusing myself, and _killmg time in what I then said ? 
YONGE’s Cicero.—Tusculan Disp., Book v., div. 16, p. 448° 


KIN.—A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
Serine on the king having addressed him as “‘my 
son.”’ 


KINDNESS.— Have I not seen 
In thy swollen eye the tear of sympathy, 
The milk of human kindness ? 
Dr. RoBERTS.—To a Young Gentleman leaving Eton. — 


That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of love. 
W oRDsworTtH.— Tintern revisited. 


KING.—A King is more powerful when he is enraged with an inferior — 
man. 
BucKLEY’s Homer.—The Iliad, Book i., page 4. 
[The wrath of a king is as messengers of death, Proverbs, ch i : 
as the roaring of a lion, Proverbs, chapter xix., verse 12.] ) SPR: Nee ang 
In the breath of a prince there is life and death ; and his sentence stands 
good, right or wrong. (Tes 
SmnEcA.—Of Clemency. Mi 
The king’s name is a tower of strength. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard-III., Act v., scene 3. 


The sum of all nd Aan 
Is, that the king hath won. raleni ie 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act i., scene 1. 
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KING. 589 


KING.—Obey him gladly ; and let him too know, 

You were not made for him, but he for you. 
CowLry.—The Davideis, Book iv., line 674. 
DrRYDEN.—Absalom and Achithophel, Part i., line 409. 
CowPER.—Table Talk, line 55. 


If I could find example 
Of thousands that had struck anointed kings 
And flourish’d after, I’'d not do’t; but since 
Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villany itself forswear’t. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 
(Camillo detesting Regicides.) 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king : 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II1., Act iii., scene 2. 
(The King to Aumerle.) 


Do not fear our person : 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iv., scene 5. 
(The King to Gertrude on Laertes’ threats.) 


What earthly name to interrogatories, 

Can task the free breath of a sacred king ? 
No Italian priest 

Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 

But as we under heaven are supreme head, 

So under him, that great supremacy, 


- Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 


Without the assistance of a mortal hand: 


So tell the Pope. 


SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 1. 
(The King to Pandulph.) 


Whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
The King was slyly finger’d from the deck. 
‘ SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act v., scene 1. 
(Gloster to King Edward.) 


A cutpurse of the empire and the rule ; 
That from the shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket. 1" 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ili., scene 4. 
(Hamlet to his mother.) 
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590 KING. 


KING.—1 am a sage, and can command the elements— 
At least men think I can. 
Scorr.—Quentin Durward, chapter xiii. 

[See also the anecdote related of Canute the Great, 1 Hume and Smollett, chapter iii. ; 
where he in the presence of the nobles, who had so grossly flattered him on his greatness 
and power, commanded the sea to retire. ] 

It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humours for a warrant. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv., scene 2. 
(The King to Hubert.) 
Such is the breath of kings. 


SHAKSPERE.—Richard IT., Act i., scene 3. 
(Bolingbroke to the King.) 


Now lie I like a king. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., scene 1. 
(Erpingham to the King.) 


Ay, every inch a king. 

SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iv., scene 6. 
(The King to Gloster.) 

The wisest sovereigns err like private men, 

And royal hand has sometimes laid the sword 

Of chivalry upon a worthless shoulder, 

Which better had been branded by the hangman. 

What then? Kings do their best—and they and we 

Must answer for the intent, and not the event. 
Scorr.—Kenilworth, chapter xxxii. 


Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never says a foolish thing, 
And never does a wise one. 
ROCHESTER.—On Charles II. (Elegant Extracts.) 


Kings may be bless’d but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills 0’ life victorious. 
Burns.—Tam 0’ Shanter. 


God bless the King! God bless the faith’s defender! 
God bless—No harm in blessing the Pretender, 
Who that Pretender is, and who that King 
God bless us all !—Is quite another thing. 

Scotr.—Redgauntlet, chapter viii. . 

(Quoting Dr. Byrom.) 
A king 

Of shreds and patches. 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 


(His rebuke to-his mother at the moment the Ghost 
enters.) 
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KING LOG—KISS. 591 


KING LOG.—Loud the thunder to its bottom shook the log, 
, And the hoarse nation croak’d, God save King Log! : 
° OGILBY’s Alsop’s Fables. 

Pope.—The Dunciad, Book i., line 327. 


ae GS OF BRENTFORD.—So sit two kings of Brentford on one 
arone ; 

And so two citizens who take the air, 

‘, Close pack’d and smiling ina chaise and one. 

o CowPeErR.—The Sofa, Book i., line 78. 


KINGDOM.—For, as yourselves, your empires fall, 
And every kingdom has a grave. 
HABBINGTON.—WNoz nocti indicat scientiam. 


KINGDOMS.—Kingdoms and nations at his call appear, 
For ey’n the Lord of Hosts commands in person there. 
YALDEN.—The Curse of Babylon, stanza 1. 


, KISS.—My lady came in like a nolle prosequi, and stopt the proceedings. 
; CoNGREVE.—The Way of the World, Act ii., scene 8. 


Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May. 
SHAKSPERE.—Sonnet xviii. 


Ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act i., scene 4. 
(Imogen to Pisanio.) 


While now her bending neck she plies 

Backward to meet the burning kiss, 

Then with an easy cruelty denies, ! 

Yet wishes you would snatch, not ask the bliss. 
Francis’ Horace, Ode xii., line 25. 


Once more for pity; that I may keep the 


Flavour upon my lips till we meet again. et 
: Tevet Bin Sebastian, Act iii., scene 2. 


Once he drew, 
With one long kiss, my whole soul thro’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. _ 
TENNYSON.—Stanza iii., Fatima. 
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592 KITTEN—KNAVE. 


AILTTEN &= I’m glad of’t with all my heart. 
T had rather be a kitten and cry mew, 
Than one of those same metre ballad-mongers ; 
T had rather hear a brazen candlestick turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree ; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry ; 
"Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
(Hotspur to Glendower.) 


KNAVE.—Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Iago after Roderigo leaves him.) 


A man is not born a knave; there must be time to make him so, nor is 
he presently discovered after he becomes one. 
Hour.—Chief Justice, Rex v., Swendsen, 14 Howell’s 
State Trials 596. (On Character Evid.) 


Well there’s knavery in’t ; 
I see that without spectacles. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Coxcomb, Act v., 
scene lL. 


Whip me such honest knaves. . 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 1. | 
(Iago to Roderigo.) : 


1. There’s ne’er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he’s an arrant knave. | 
2. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
To tell us that. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 
(Hamlet and Horatio.) 


Thy beard and head are of a diff’rent dye ; 
Short of one foot, distorted in an eye ; ; 
With all those tokens of a knave complete, 
Should’st thou be honest, thou’rt a dev’lish cheat. 
MARTIAL.—HEpig. liv., line 12. 


A knave’s a knave to me, in every state. 
PopE.—Kpi. to Arbuthnot, line 361. 


Knaves starve not in the land of fools. 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book i., line 374. 


Strip the gilding off a knave. a 
Popre.—Imit. of Horace, Satirei. To Fortescue, line 115. 
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KNEE—KNOW LEDGE. 593 


KNEE.—Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act. iii., scene 2... (Hamlet to 
Horatio.) Othello, Acti.,scene 1. (Iago to Roderigo.) 
KNEW.—He knew by the streamers that shot so bright, 
That spirits were riding the northern light. 
Scotr.—Last Minstrel, Canto ii., stanza 8. 


_ KNIV ES.—Nine and twenty Knives. 


Ezra, chapter i.,. verse 9... (The number of knives 
among other things that Cyrus brought from Babylon 
to Jerusalem after the captivity of the Jews.) 


KNOCK.—1 stand at the door and knock. 
REVELATION, chapter iii., verse 20. 


Knocks at our hearts, and finds our thoughts from home. 
Dr. YounG.—Satire v., line 96. 


KNOW.—Know’st thou the land where bloom the orange bowers, 
Where through dark foliage gleam the citron’s dyes? 
Mrs. Hemans.—The Last Constantine, stanza 59. 


Know’st thou the land where bloom the citron bow’rs, 
Where the gold-orange lights the dusky grove ? 
Mrs. Hemans.—Mignon’s Song, page 547. 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 
Byron.—Bride of Abydos, Canto i., verse 1. 


Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. vind 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Epi. ii. 


- Lord, we know what we are, but know not what we may be. 


SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iv., scene 5. (Ophelia to the 
King.) DAavENANT.—The Philosopher and Lover ante 
Ignorance. 


KNOWLEDGE.—Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be 


increased. ¢ : 
DANIEL, chapter xii., verse 4. 


Just notions will into good actions grow, 

And to our reason we our virtues owe ; 
False judgments are the unhappy source of ill, 
And blinded error draws the passive will. 

To know one God, and know ourselves, is all 


We can true happiness or wisdom call. 
RaaiiNG.=-Ohyishian instructed, 3 Notes and Queries, 240. 


KNOW LEDGE—LABOUR. ; = 
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KNOWLED GE.— Beyond abstain TOR 
To ask; nor let thine own inventions hope OO 
Things not reveal’d, which the invisible King 
Only omniscient, hath suppress’d in night ;— 
Enough is left besides to search and know. 
Knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temperance over appetite. 
Mitron.—Paradise Lost, Book vii. 
~ Which who mislike, the fault is in their judgments quite out of taste, | 
and not in the sweet food of sweetly uttered knowledge. | 
Sir Purnre SypNEy.—Apology for Poetry. Arber’s | 
re-print, page 27. . 


Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, j . 

Have oft-times no connexion. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men; - = 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. -etd 
CowPEer.—The Task, Book vi., line 88. 

Knowledge is power.— 
Bacon.—De Heresibus, Nam et ipsa scientia potestas est; 

for knowledge itself is power. 

A wise man is strong; yea, a man of knowledge increaseth strength. 

SoLomon.—Book of Proverbs, chapter xxiv., verse 5... | 


Our knowledge is our power, and God our strength. de 
SouTHEY.—Madoc. Part 1., vi., 63. 


The desire of knowledge in excess caused man to fall. Paice 
Bacon.—KEssay 13, On Goodness. Oe 


Human knowledge is the parent of doubt. d 
GREVILLE.—Maxims No. 26, 3 Ed. 1768. hh Fa 


LABOUR.—On active worth the laurel war bestows; 
Peace rears her olive for industrious brows ; 
Nor earth, uncultured, yields its kind supplies ; 
Nor heaven its showers, without a sacrifice. 
SHENSTONE.—The Judgment of Hercules, line 400. 


As we are born to work, so others are born to watch over us while we 
are working. 
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Go.LpsmitH.—Essay. Specimen of a Magazine ; Article 
“Speech.” like for oi 
Clamourous labour knocks with its hundred hands at the golden gate of | 
the morning. es 
Newman Hatu.—Lecture in Exeter Hall, on Jan. 30th, — 
1855. j : 
Such hath it been—shall be—beneath the sun, 
The many still must labour for the one ! 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i., stanza 8)” 
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LABOUR—LANDSCAPE. 3 595 


LABOUR.—I have had my labour for my travel. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act i., scene i. 
We are pouring our words into a pierced cask: we are losing our pains. 
1 Ritey’s Plautus, Pseudolus, Act i., scene 3, page 274, 
Labour like this our want supplies, 
And they must stoop who mean to rise. 
CowPER.—Satire ix. 
LABOURER.—The labourer is worthy of his hire. 
St. Luks, chapter x., verse 7. 
A sunburnt daughter of labour rose up from the group to meet me, as I 
advanced towards them. 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Vol. vii., chapter xliii. 
LADIES.—Ladies, like variegated tulips, show 
*Tis to their changes half their charms we owe. 
Pope.—Moral Essays, Epistle ii., To a Lady, line 41. 
The ladies call him sweet ;. 
The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 
(Biron alluding to Boyet.) 
LAD Y.—A lady with her daughters or her nieces, 
Shine like a guinea and seven-shilling pieces. 
_Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iii., stanza 60. 
And when a lady’s in the case, 
You know all other things give place. 
Gay.—F able, No, L., line 41. 


LAME.—O most lame and impotent conclusion ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 1. (Desdemona to 
Iago.) 


_LI.AND.—Yon sun that sets upon the sea, 


We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native land—good night! 
- Byron.—Childe Harold, a Song following stanza 13, 
Canto i. 


I'm still quite out at sea; nor see the shore. 
Dr. Younc.—Night.ix., line 1458. 
A land of levity is a land of guilt. : fe 
Dr. Youne.—Preface to Night vii. 
Isee land. —D10GENES.—Riley’s Dict., 533. 


LANDSCAPF.—Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the view ? 
DyrER.—Grongar Hill, line 103. 
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LANDS CAP E.—New scenes arise, new landscapes strike the eye, ..- 
And all th’ enliven’d country beautify. rot ol 
THoMson.—Castle of Indolence, Canto ii., stanza 2". 
Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires, 
And glittering towers, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays ! 
THOMSON.—Summer. 


Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more. 
BEATTIE.—The Hermit, verse 4. 


Thus I (which few, I think, can boast) 
Have made a landscape of a post. - ; 
WILLIAM ComBE.—Doctor Syntax, chapter il. 


LANGUAGE.—She ceas’d, and ere his words her fate decreed: >> 
Impatient watch’d the language of his eye: io 
There pity dwelt. 

SHENSTONE.—Love and Honour. © hut 


Languages are the pedigree of nations. 
Dr. Jounson.—Croker’s Boswell, 340, (A.D. 1733.) 


Words are the leaves on the tree of language, of which if some fall 
away, a new succession takes their place. 

TrENCH.—English Past and Present, Lect. 3, page 151, 

edition 5. bh des 


Language is fossil poetry. 
EmMERSON.—Hssays : The Poet. 


LARK.—The lark, that shuns on lofty bough to build. — rat 
WALLER.—A Song. Of the Queen. 


The busy lark, the messenger of day. oie One 
CuHaucer.—The Knight’s Tale, Jine 1493. 
DRYDEN has ‘“ the morning lark.” 


Not a lark, that calls 
The morning up, shall build on any turf 
But she shall be thy tenant, call thee lord, 
And for her rent pay thee in change of songs. 7 
Forp.—The Sun’s Darling, Act ii., scene 1. 


It was the lark, the herald of the morn, Lok 
No nightingale. | A9E9: AS] y? bad 
SHAKSPEKE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iii., scene 5. 
(Romeo to Juliet.) ia dated babaks 


LASH.—With unsparing hand, ee eter ae OL! 
Oh, lash the vile impostors from the land! = > 2-5 dguaghy 
CanninG.—New Morality. Le 
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LASH.—O, heaven ! that such companions thou’dst unfold ; 
And put in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash the rascals naked through the world. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Emilia to Desdemona.) 


; 
. LAST.—Though last, not least in love yours. 
q SHAKSPERE.— Julius Caesar, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Antony to the Conspirators.) Burns, Prol. to New- 

z Year’s Day. CoLutns, Ode to Liberty. 
Although our last and least. 

SHAKSPERE. — King Lear, Act i., scene 1. 

(Lear to his Daughter Cordelia.) 

And there, though last, not least. 

-SPENSER.—Colin Clout, line 444. 


LATCH.—He knew whose gentile hand was at the latch, 
Before the door had given her to his eyes. 
KeEaAts.—Isabella. 


LAT#.—Too late! I will put back the hand of time. 
O think it not too late! 
FIELDING.—The Wedding Day, Act v., scene 7. 


\DLATIN.—Away with him, away with him! he speaks Latin. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act iv., scene 7. 
ret (Cade to Lord Saye.) 
Lash’d into Latin by the tingling rod. 
Gay.—The Birth of the Squire. 


LAUGH.—When we shall have succeeded, then will be our time to 
rejoice, and freely laugh. 
BUCKLEY’s Sophocles.—Electra, page 153. 
They laugh that win. 
SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Act iv., scene 2. 
(The Moor on watching Iago ply Cassio about Desde- 
mona’s love for him.) 


The long, loud laugh, sincere ; 
The kiss, snatch’d hasty from the sidelong maid, 
On purpose guardless, or pretending sleep. 
THomson.— Winter. 


To laugh were want of goodness and of grace ; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 
: Popr.—Prol. to Satires, line 35. 
Laugh and be fat, sir. 
Ben Jonson.—The Penates. 


Laugh and shake in Rabelai’s easy-chair. 
Porge.—The Dunciad, Book i., line 22. 
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LAUGH.—I am tipsy with laughing. 
Ol Eis —The Way of the World, Act iv., scene 8. 


LAUGHED. 

Th’ engaging smile, tite gaiety, 

That laugh’d down many a summer sun, 

And kept. you up:'so oft till one. ay 
Porr.—Imit. of Horace, Book i., Epi. vii. 

~ LAUGHTER.—The house of laughter makes a house of woe. 

Dr. YOUNG Night viii., line 757. 


The laughter of girls is, and ever was, among the delightful sounds of 
earth. 

DE QuincEy.—(Note to Coleridge’s Speculations on Lit. 
and Phil.) 

LAW.—I speak to your shame.—lIs it so, that there is not a wise man 
among you? no, not one that shall be able to judge between his 
brethren ? but brother goeth to law with brother. 

1 CORINTHIANS, chapter vi., verse 5, 6. 


1. But is this law ? 
2. Ay, marry is’t; crowner’s quest law. 
SHAKSPERE. —Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 
(The Clowns, who are about to dig Ophelia’s grave. va 


Thou art the worm and maggot of the law, bred in the bruised and rot- 
ten parts, and now are nourished in the same corruption that DrO- 
duced thee. 


FarQuHAR.—The Twin Rivals, Activ. 


To be my lord, study the law. 

The mighty Julius pleading at the bar, 

Was greater than when thundering in the war. 

He conquer’d nations: *tis of more renown 

To save a client than to storm a town. 
LANSDOWNE.—Beauty and Law. 


Law is a bottomless pit; it isa cormorant—a harpy that devours every-_ 
thing. 

SwIrFt. —History of John Bull, chapter vi. . ri 

(Roscoe’s ed. of his life.) — ae 


LAWS.—Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law. 
GoOLDsMITH.—The Traveller, line 386. 


Mark what unvaried laws preserve each state, br 
Laws wise as nature, and as fix’d as fate. 
POPE. ‘Essay on Man, Epi. iii., line 189. 


Laws are like spider webs, small flies are ta’en, + trippy 
While greater flies break in and outagain. = - la, tater setae 
BRAITHWaAITE.—Honest Ghost, 1658,page79. 
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LAWS.—Law is. a spider’s web, and ever was, 
It takes the little flies, lets great ones pass. 
Ibid.—Page 170; and see Mr. Dyce’s Ed. of Webster’s 
Plays, xx. in notis. 
Laws under which life lives. 
CumMiInG.—Lecture at Exeter Hall, 12th Nov., 1854. 
(See title ‘‘ Justice.’’) 


- LAWYERS.—Thou son of parchment—that may’st call 


The pen thy father, and the ink thy mother, 
The sand thy brother, and the wax thy sister, 
And the good pillory thy cousin removed ; 
I say, learn reverence to thy betters. 
CARTWRIGHT.—The Ordinary, Act iii., scene 5. 


Never fear.a lawyer in lace— 
The lawyer that sets out in lace, always ends in rags. 
FIELDING.—Rape upon Rape, Act ii., scene 2. 


I know you lawyers can, with ease, 


Twist your words and meanings as you please ; 
That language, by your'skill made pliant, 
Will bend to favour every client; 


- That ’tis the fee directs the sense, 


To make out either side’s pretence. 
“= GAy.—Fable i., Part ii. 


The plainest case in many words entangling. 
BAILLIE.—Legend of Lady Griseld. 


The first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act iv., scene 2. 
(Dick to Cade.) 


_ A lawyer’s dealings should be just and fair, 


Honesty shines with great advantage there. 
old CowrpeEr.—Hope, line 401. . 


But who shall-act the honest lawyer ? 
*Tis a hard part that. de 
SUCKLING.—The Sad One, Act iii., scene 4. 


LAY.— Lay on, Macduff ; 
And damn’d be him that first cries “‘ Hold, enough !”’ 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 7. 
(Macbeth to Macduff.) 


Lay not that flatt’ring unction to your soul, A : 
That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks. ‘ 
5 Set keen tH ahdlet Act ii., scene 4. (To his Mother.) 
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LEAD APES IN HELDPoor Gratia, in her twentieth year, ean = 
Foreseeing future woe, ee ; 
Chose to attend a monkey here, 
{ 


Before an ape below. tess 
SHENSTONE.—To a Lady buried in Marriage, verse 6. 


LEAP.—Methinks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 3. 
(Hotspur with Northumberland and Worcester.) 


1. There, Sir, I challenge you, and matrimony’s the spot where T expect 
you. 
2. ’Tis enough, Ill not fail. 
(Aside) So now I’m in for Hobbes’ voyage, a great leap in the dark. | 
VANBRUGH.—The Provoked Wife, Act v., scene 3... | 


LEARNED.—Great contest follows, and much learned dust a ot 
Involves the combatants ;, each claiming truth, 
And truth disclaimmg both. 

CowPER.—The Task, Book iii., line 161. 


With various readings stored his empty skull, 


Learn’d without sense, and venerably dull. 
CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 591. 


LEARNING .—Atter the flood, arts to Chaldea fell. 
DENHAM.—Progress of Learning, line 13. ‘ 


To Egypt from Chaldee it travell’d, 
And Fate at Memphis was unravell’d. 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book i., line 35. 


From thence did learning into Egypt pass. J | 
DENHAM.—Progress of Learning, line 16. : 


Thence to Greece. 
DENHAM.—Progress of Learning, line 21. 


Thus when Eliza fill’d Britannia’s throne, CTRBA 
What arts, what learning was not then our own ? ie boa 
Then sinew’d genius strong and nervous rose . 


In Spenser’s numbers, and in Raleigh’s prose ; 

On Bacon’s lips then every science hung, 

And nature spoke from her own Shakspere’s tongue. . 
Lioyp.—Prologue, 1761. b 80. Dies 


The Bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, ~~ 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. es YS 
PopE.—On Criticism, Part iii., line 612. 

Tl talk a word with this same learned Theban: © 9) 0.5 VS 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iii., seene4, 1) 9°75 7 


(Lear with Kent and Hdgar.y- T7082 
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LEARNING .—A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Popr.—On Criticism, Part ii., line 215. 


et of philosophy lead to Atheism ; but larger bring back 
o God. 
Bacon.—Ramage’s Thoughts from the French and 
Italian, page 65. 


QO this learning ! what a thing it is! 
SHAKSPERE.—T'aming of the Shrew, Act i., scene 2, 
(Grumio to Lucentio.) 


Learning by study must be won, 
*Twas ne’er entail’d from son to son.—Gay.—F able xi., Part ii. 


1. Suppose we put a tax upon learning. 

2. Learning, it is true, is a useless commodity, but I think we had 
better lay it on ignorance; for learning being the property but of a 
very few, and those poor ones too, I am afraid we can get little 
among them ; whereas ignorance will take in most of the great fortunes 
in the kingdom. 

FIreLpinG.—The Historical Register for 1736, Acti., se. 1. 


Learning is better worth than house or land. 
. CRABBE.—The Borough, Letter 18. 


LEAV E.—Leave the room, Sir! 
Howcrorr.—The Road to Ruin, Act iv., scene 2. 
Mureuy.—The Way to Keep Him, Act ii, scene 1. 
MaAssINGER.—The Renegado, Act iil., scene 3. 


Leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall somewhat into a slower method. 
SHAKSPERE.— Richard ITT., Act i., scene 2. 
(Gloster to Anne.) 


LEAVES.—A fresher green the smelling leaves display, 
And glittering as they tremble, cheer the day. 
PARNELL.—The Hermit, line 119. 


There’s not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn: each bush 


And oak doth know I Am. 
V AUGHAN.—Rules and Lessons, verse 3. 


LEBANON.—The wintry top of giant Lebanon. 
HeEBER.—Palestine, page 6, edition, 1812. 


LECTURE.—And every married man is certain ) “ 
T’ attend the lecture call’d the curtain. at 
Luioyp.—Epi, to. J.,B-Hsqe7 is + 
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LED.—Her hand he seized; and to a shady bank, 
Thick overhead with verdant roof embower’d, 


He led her, nothing loth. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book ix., line 1037. 


LEFT.—Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, inasmuch as thou 

has left thy first love. ; 7 

Sr. JoHN THE DivineE.—The Book of Revelation, chapter 
il., verse 4. 
LEISUREH.—Retired leisure, a 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. pe 
Mitton.—I1 Penseroso. so 
I am never less at leisure than when at leisure, nor less alone than 
when I am alone.—PUBLIUS SctPIo AFRICANUS. 

{A saying written of him by Cato the censor, and quoted by Cicero at the commence- 
ment of the third book of his Offices. The same idea is to be found in Seneca, Epivi., 
and Rogers on Human Life, line 65 from the end, without acknowledgment.] 
They are never alone that are accompanied with noble thoughts. 

SipNnEY.—The Arcadia, Book i. 


LENDING.—If you lend a.person any money, it becomes lost for any 
purpose as one’s own. When you ask for it back again, you may 
find a friend made an enemy by your kindness. If you begin to press 
still further—either you must part with that which you have in- 
trusted, or else you must lose that friend. : 

1 Ritey’s Plautus.—The Trinummus, Act iv., scene 4. 


For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 3. 


LEPROSY.—Would God my lord were with the prophet that is in 


Samaria ! for he would recover him of: his leprosy. 
2 KinGs, chapter v., verse 3. 


- He that of greatest works is finisher 

Oft does them by the weakest minister ; 

So Holy Writ in babes hath judgement shown 

When Judges hath been babes: sot Hod 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well that Ends Well, Act iiv, se. 1! 

(Helena to the King.) vutlw 

LESSON.—The living lesson stole into the heart, 

With more prevailing force than dwells in words. 
THomson.—Liberty, Part iis RVs 

There is a lesson in each flower, 

A story in each stream and bower ; ae 

In every herb on which you tread, ae VATS 

Are written words which, rightly read, _ 

Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod, . lw onr iedilis vse 

To hope, and holiness, and God. folpsttesy i st ke 
ANnonymous.—From Adams’s Quotations. 
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4 Est s meet, and either do or die! 
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Ee ?.— Lat the galled jade wince ; our withers are unwrung. 
SHAKSPERE. Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. (Hamlet to his 
Uncle, who begins to feel the offence of the play. i 


roid 23 BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Psi Princess. 


% Fie do or die ! 
a _ Burns.—Scots wha hae, &c., verse 6: 
ay CAMPBELL.—Ontalozzi’s Death Song. 


- Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate: 
S “Still achieving, still pursuing 
“Learn to labour and to wait. 
2 5 LONGFELLOW.— Psalm of Life, verse last. 


manner brought together. 
SENECA.—Epi. iv. 


They are those wing’d postilions that can fly 
_ From the Antartic to the Arctic sky ; 
_ The heralds and swift harbingers that move 
_ From east to west on embassies of love. 
ee O75 HoweE.u.—On Letters, Poem ii., line 5. 


_ Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s a, 
Some banish’d lover or some captive maid. 
Pope.—Eloise to Abelard, line 51. 


_ Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole. 
; PoprE.—Eloise to Abelard, line 57. 


3 x And thus his quill 
Declares to her the absent lover’s will. 
CowxLry.—The Song, verse last. 


_ Kind messages that pass from land to land, 

Kind letters that betray the heart’s deep ‘history, 
In which we feel the pressure of a hand, 

One touch of fire and all the rest is mystery ! 


_ LIAR.—Thou liar of the first magnitude. 
CoNGREVE.—Love for Love, Act ii., scene 5. 


LIBEL. They make a libel, which he made a play. 
Brn Jonson. —Prol. to the Silent Woman. 


Convey a libel in a frown, 
_ And wink a reputation down. 
- ; Swirr.—Journal of a Modern’ aay.” 


LONGFELLOW.—The Sea-side, and Fire-side : 


3 i DETTERS.—It is by the benefit of Letters, that absent friends are ina 


Dedication. 
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LIBERTY.—Deep in the frozen regions of the north, , ieee 
A goddess violated brought thee forth, . a abe 
Immortal liberty. —SmoLLerr.—Ode to Independence, line 5. 


’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; e 

And we are weeds without it, a 
CowpeEr.—The Task, Book v., line 446. 


From the vine-cover’d hills and gay valleys of France, 
See the day-star of liberty rise ; 
Through clouds of detraction unwearied advance, 
And hold its new course in the skies. 
Roscor.—The Metrical Miscellany. (Written in’ 1788.) 


‘Thou gav’st them more than life, 
Giving what, lost, makes‘life not worth the keeping. 
RoaeErs’s Italy.—Genoa, line 25. po& 


. The love of liberty with life is given, 
And life itself the inferior gift of Heaven. 
DrRyDEN.—Palemon and Arcite, Book ii., line 291. 
When liberty is gone, 
Life grows insipid and has lost its relish. 
Appison.—Cato, Act il. 


A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage, 
AppIson.—Cato, Act ii. 


I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth. SU TEA ee 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act 1.; sc. 2. (Othello to Iago.) 
LIEF.—Y ou lie—under a mistake. My 
SHELLEY.—From Calderon. i 


Thou liest in thy throat. Fi ‘ 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Actiii., scene 4. (Sir Toby 
to Fabian.) 2 Henry IV., Act i., scene. 2. — jel 


I give him joy that’s awkward at a lie. 


'¥ 


Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 361. ° ndo-g sage ae 
Truth was never indebted to a lie. 

Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 587. tot 
The lie circumstantial, and the lie direct. | Dips 


SHAKSPERE.—As you like It, Act v., scene 4. 
(Touchstone to Jaques.) rf 


4 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. “UL ene 
TENA ON aan d’Arthur. (King Arthur to Sir Bedi 
yere, é a Mast Fit * 
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LIFE. —The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
_ Good and ill together. 
SHAKSPERE.—All’s Well that Ends Well, Act iv., scene 3. 
(First Lord to Second Lord.) 


So that it is never entirely free from calamity. 
PLUTARCH.—Paulus Emilius, 24. 


; - ‘But, looking back, we see the dreadful train 
Of woes anew, which were we to sustain, 
We should refuse to tread the path again. 
PRIOR.—Solomon, Book iii., line 103. 


= “Comes the blind fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. 
’ Miuton.—Lycidas, line 75. 


And with unwearied fingers drawing out 
~The lines of life from living knowledge hid. 

z SpENSER.—F airy Queen, Book iv., Canto ii., verse 48. 
Whose life with care is overcast, 
a That man’s not said to live, but last ; 

Nor is’t a life, seven years to tell, 
But for to live that half seven well. 
a Herrick.—Hesp. Pastorals, No. 3. 


Thus we live many years in a state of much happiness ; not but that we 
ra sometimes had those little rubs which Providence sends to enhance 


the value of its favours. 
GOLDSMITH. —Vicar of Wakefield, chapter i. 


_ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 2 (To his Lady.) 


0 life ! ! how pleasant is thy morning, 
_ Young fancy’s rays the hills adorning ! 
— Cold-pausing caution’s lesson scorning, 
We frisk away, 
- Like schoolboys, at the expected warning, 
To joy and play. 
Burns.—FHpistle to James Smith, verse 1S, 


“a bear a charmed life. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 7. (‘To Macduff.) 


To husband out life’s taper at the cine 


fot keep the flames from wasting, by repose. 
GOLDSMITH. —Deserted Village, line 87. 


. “Tet us (since life can little more supply 
‘han just to look about us and to die) 
‘- patiate free o’er. all this scene of man ; 
i: mighty maze ! ! but not without a plan. 
; PoprrE.—Essay on Man, Hes i., line 3. 
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LIFE=—Men deal with life as children with their play, 
Who first misuse, then cast their toys away. 
CowPErR.—Hope, line 127. 


To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. 
CAMPBELL.—Hallowed Ground, verse 6. 


But he’s short-lived that with his death can do most good. . 
DonnE.—The Progress of the Soul, verse 17, last line. 


Life is a warfare. 
SENECA.—Of a Happy Life, chapter viii. 
Life is a navigation. 
SENECA.—Of a Happy Life, chapter xxi. 
Life’s a tragedy. saa 
Sir WALTER RALEIGH.—Swirt to Mrs. Moore, 27th 
December, 1727. if. 


ee OS Pe eee ee ee ee ey 


Life is a jest, and all things show it: 
I thought so once, but now I know it. 
Gay.—* My Own Epitaph.’’ 


Life is but a day at most. 
Burns.—Friars’ Carse Hermitage. —- 


Longest life is but a day. 
‘WoRDSWORTH.—Rob Roy’s Grave. 


Our whole life is like a play. 
BEN Jonson.—Discoveries. . 7 


Life is a journey :—on we go 
Thro’ many a scene of joy and woe. his 
WILLIAM ComBEe.—Dr. Syntax, Tour to the Lakes, — 
chapter xil. t 


Life, sir! no prince fares like him; he breaks his fast with Aristotle. 
dines with Tully, drinks at Helicon, sups with Seneca ; then walks rahe 
turn or two in the milky-way, and after six hours’ conference with the 
stars, sleeps with old Hrra Pater. Y ecb 

CoLLEY CrBpBER.—Love Makes a Man, Act i., Scene 1. 


Reason thus with life : 
If I lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou art, 
(Servile to all the skyey influences,) ptt 
That dost this habitation, where thou keepest, ht 
Hourly afflict. een 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii.. scene 1.) 
(Duke to Claudio.) | Le Wi gait 
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LIFE. —When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat ; 

‘Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit. 

‘None would live past years again, 

__- Yet all hope pleasure in what yet. remain. 

er DrYDEN.—Aurengzebe, Act iv. , Scene 1. 


That cruel Atropos eftsoons undid, 
With cursed knife cutting the twist in twain ; 
- Most wretched men, whose days depend on thr eads so vain. 
4 foe SPENSER.— Fairy Queen, Book iy., Canto ii., verse 48. 


And life at length forsook his heaving heart, 

Loth from so sweet a a mansion to depart: 

DRYDEN. —The Aneid, Book x. 
(The death of Laur us.) 


*Tis not for nothing that we life pursue ; 

It pays our hopes with something still that’s new ; 

. Each day’sa mistress, unenjoy a before ; 

_ Like travellers we’re pleased with seeing more 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

— You would not hurry to your journey’s end. 
DrRYDEN.—Aurengzebe, Act iv., scene 1. 


. Beiect that life, like every other blessing, 
__Derives its value from its use alone ; 

Not for itself, but for a nobler end, 

_ Th’ Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. 

Dr. JOHNSON. —Irene, Act iii., scene 8. 


Life is not an idle ore, 
- But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing - tears, 
And patter’d with the shocks of doom, 
© To shape and use.—TENNYSON —In Memoriam » CXvil., verse 5. 


- Thou hast nor youth, nor age aes 

nS Bubs as.it were, an after-dinner’s sleep, 

_ Dreaming on both.— 

es Boome 2 What’s yeti in this, 
That bears the name of life? yet in this life 

Lie hid more thousand deaths: yet death we fear 

That makes these odds all even. 

SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iii., scene 1. 
(The Duke to Claudio.) 


- Our life contains a thousand springs, 

_ And dies if one be gone ; 

Strange that a harp of thousand strings 

_ Should in tune so long. - ilse 

=. ISHSSP Warts.—Hymns and Spiritual Sone Book ii., ayes 19. 
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LIFE.—Oppress’d with grief, oppress’d with care, ow 
A burden more than I can bear, a 
I sit me down and sigh ; 
O Life! thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, a weary road, 
To wretches such as L! 
Burns.—Despondency, verse 1. 


In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise, 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ! 
From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show. 
Dr. JoHNSON.—Vanity of Human Wishes, line 315. 


- The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 
SHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act ii., scene 3. (To Lennox: } 


I will drink life to the lees.—TEnNyson.— Ulysses. 


She was a form of life and light, 
That, seen, became a part of sight ! 
And rose, wher’er I turn’d mine eye, 
The morning-star of Memory. 
Byron.—The Giaour. 


-Take not away the life you cannot give, 
For all things have an equal right to live. 
DryDEN.—Pythagorean Phil. 


Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more: It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. —SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 5. 
(On hearing of his wife’s death.) 


He struts in robes the monarch of an hour. 
: TICKELL.—Prol. 1713, line 12. 


LIFT.—Lift up your heads, O ye gates! F 

PSALM xxiv., verse 7. tT 

We directed our steps towards the mansion of a wealthy man full of 

precious things. Gates, fly open! ). eae 

Bucktey’s Homer.—The Odyssey, Life of - Homer, 

page 29: “4 

LIGHT.—He that has light within his own clear breast, >? 

May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun : > 120nt 

Himself is his own dungeon. | 

MILToN.—Comus, line 381. 
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LIGHT.— In that I shine confest; 
By my own light, in motion or at rest. 
ARI0sTo.—Orlando Furioso, Canto xxiii., stanza 36. 
(Rose’s Transl.) 


Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light. 
Minron.—Comus. 


A lovely lady garmented in light. 
SHELLEY.—The Witch of Atlas, stanza 5. 


The light that never was on sea or land. 
WoRDSWoRTH.—Elegiac Stanzas. Peele Castle. 


Farewell ! we lose ourselves in light, 

TENNyson.—In Memoriam, 46, verse 4. 

Mutually giving and receiving aid, 

They set each other off, like light and shade. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book ii., line 151, 


There is that which one can communicate to another, and make himself 
the richer ; as one who imparts a light to another has not therefore 
less light, but walks henceforth in the light of two torches instead of 
one. 

Dr. TRENCH.—Parable of the Ten Virgins, 250. Ed. 9. 


LIKE.—Were I like thee, I’d throw myself away. 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Timon to Apemantus.) 


It was not my fault, Major Bridgenorth; 

How could I help it? like will to like— 

The boy would come—The girl would see him. 
Scorr.—Peveril of the Peak, chapter xiv. 


Like will to like ; each creature loves his kind, 
Chaste words proceed still from a bashful mind. 
HERRICK.—Hesperides, Aphorisms, 293. 


There’s not a man among them but must please, 
Since they are like each other as are peas. 
Swirt.—Horace, Book i., Epi. 5. 


As like as milk is to milk. i. 
RiLEy.—Plautus, The Bacchides, Act i., scene 2. 


As cherry is to cherry. 

SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act v., scene 1. 
(Lady to King Henry.) 

Almost as like as eggs. 

‘ SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 
(Leontes to Mamillius.) 
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LIKE.—¥ loves the senate, Hockleyhole his brother, 


Like in all else as one egg to another. # ii a 
Popr.—Satire to Fortescue, Book 1., line 49. 2 


Like Niobe, all tears. : — 
SH AKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. (After his inter- 


view with the King, Queen, and Lords.) 


No more like my father 


Than I to Hercules. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 


(The same Soliloquy.) 


Very like a whale. es 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 


(To Polonius.) 
But simpering, mild, and innocent, 


c 


As angels on a monument.— W HITEHEAD.— Variety. 


All flesh consorteth according to kind, and a man will cleave to his like. 
ECCLESIASTICUS, chapter xiii., verse 16. ' 


The birds will resort unto their like. 
ECCLESIASTICUS, Chapter xxvii., verse 9. 
Cicada is dear to cicada, and ant to ant, and hawks to hawks. 
Banks’ Theocritus.—ldyll ix., page 52. 


LIKENESS.—Long shall we seek his likeness—long in vain, 
And turn to all of him which may remain, 
Sighing that Nature form’d but one such man, 
And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan. 
Byron.—Monody on Sheridan, last lines. 


LILY.—Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: And yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

Sr. MATTHEW, chapter vi., verse 28, 29. 


Observe the rising lily’s snowy grace, . 

Observe the various vegetable race : 

They neither toil nor spin, but careless grow, 

Yet see how warm they blush! how bright they glow ! 

What regal vestments can with them compare ! tank, 

What King so shining! or what Queen so fair ! f 
THomson.—Paraphrase on St. Matthew. 


And every rose and lily, there did stand 
Better attir’d by Nature’s hand. 
Cowxny.—The Garden. 


Yet neither spins, he cards, nor frets, 
But to her mother nature all her care she lets. 
SPENSER.—F airy Queen, Book ii., Canto i. 
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LILY. — Like the lily 
_ That once was mistress of the field and flourish’d 
Pll hang my head and perish. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIIL., Act ill., Scene 1. 
(Queen Catherine to Wolsey.) 


LIN E.—The line too labours, and the words move slow. 
_Popr.—On Criticism, line 370. 


LING ERIN G.—Lingering and sitting. by a new made grave, 
As loath to leave the body that it lov’d. 
MiLtTon.—Comus. 
_ Lingering with a fond delay. 
CoLLiIns.—Ode on the Superstitions of Scotland, line 2. 
Still linger, in our northern clime, 
Some remnants of the good old time : 
And still, within our valleys here, 
We hold the kindred title dear. 
Scorr.—Marmion, Canto iv., Introduction, line 86. 


LION.—Rouse the lion from his lair. 
Scotr.—The Talisman, chapter vi. 
[And see the opening of St. Gregory’s Poem entitled “An Address to his Soul,” in. 
Blakey’s Lives of the Primitive Fathers, page 136.] 
Hear the lion roar. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act ii., scene 1. 
(The Bastard to Austria.) 


Dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Boyet to the Princess.) 
A living dog is better than a dead lion. 
ECCLESIASTES, chapter ix., verse 4; and see Swift, “An 
Excellent new Song.” 


A lion among ladies is a most dreadful thing; for there is not a more 
fearful wild-fowl than your lion, living. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii., sc. 1. 
(Bottom to his companions.) 


Dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion’s hide! doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Constance to Austria.) 
LIPS.—Her lips are roses over-wash’d with dew. 
GREENE.—Menaphon’s Eclogue, verse 8. 
Her fair lips were as a spout, 


To tumble pearls and diamonds out. 
Lioyp.—On Rhyme. 
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LIQUORS.—Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty, 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood ; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility ; ! 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, ry 


Frosty, but kindly. © 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act il., scene Se 


(Adam to Orlando.) 


LISTEN.—Leontine. But, sir, if you will but listen to reason. 
Croaker. Come, then, produce your reasons, I tell you I’m fixed, 
determined : so now, produce your reasons. When I’m determined, I 


always listen to reason, because it can then do no harm. 
Go.psmirH.—The Good-natured Man, Acti., scene 1. _ 


LISTENING.—The planets in their station listening stood. 
Miuron.—Paradise Lost, Book vii. 


Have ye not listn’d while he bound the suns 
And planets to their spheres ? 
Tromson.—Memory of Newton, line 17. 


‘In listening mood she seem’d to stand, 
The guardian Naiad of the strand. _. 
Scorr.—Lady of the Lake, Canto i,, stanza 17. 


LIVE.—Live while you live, the epicure will say, 
And take the pleasure of the present. day : 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 
Lord, in my view let both united be, 
I live in pleasure when I live to Thee ! 

Dr. DODDRIDGE. 


From the time we first began to know, 
We live and learn, but not the wiser grow. 
PoOMFRET.—Reason. 


For living long sin hath the greater space, ' WwW) 
And dying well they find the greater grace. hte 
GREENE.—A Maiden’s Dream, 4th verse from end. 


LIVED.—1 had not wander’d wild and wide, > oe 

- With such an angel for my guide; 

Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me, 

If she had lived, and lived to love me. \\a 
Scorr.—Old Mortality, chapter xxiii. eer 


If I one soul improve, I have not lived in vain. y A oleh AED 
BEATTIE.—The Minstrel, Book ii., verse 32, line 9. 
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LIVED.—To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 
Or in clouds hide them ; T have lived to-day. 
CowLEy.—A Vote, last lines. 


Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise $ 
They would not learn, nor could advise ; 
Without love, hatred, joy, or fear, 
They led—a kind of—as it were, 
Nor wish’d, nor cared, nor laugh’d, nor eried ; 
And so they liv’d, and so they died. 
PRIoR.—Epitaph on Jack and Joan, last lines. 


LO!—Lo ! he comes with clouds descending. 
THOMAS OLIVERS.—Hymn for Advent. 


[The Author was oue of the Agents in the Religious revival of the 17th century. See 
the Rey. Luke H. Wiseman’s Lecture in Exeter Hall, 10th J anuary, 1855.] 


LOAF .— And easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive, we know. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Demetrius to Aaron.) 


LOAVES.—There shall be, in England, seven half-penny loaves sold for 
a penny ; the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and I will make 
it felony to drink small beer. 

SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act iv., scene 2. 
(Cade to Dick.) 


LOBSTERS.—Fleas are not lobsters, d—— their souls. 
Wo .cotT, alias Peter Pindar, (Sir Jos. Banks and the 
boiled fieas.) 


LODGE.—Oh, that I had in the wilderness a lodging place ! 
JEREMIAH, chapter ix., verse 2. 


Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade ! 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit— 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! 
CowPer.—The Task, Book ii., line 1. 
O for a seat in some poetic nook, 
Just hid with trees and sparkling with a brook ! 
LricH Hwent.—Politics and Parties. 


With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 
To lie and read in, sloping into brooks... 
_. Legian Hunt.—The Story of Rimini. 
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LOGIC.—He was in logic a great critic, 

Profoundly skilled in analytic : - 

He could distinguish, and divide 

A hair ’twixt south and south-west side ; 

On either which he would dispute, | 

Confute, change hands, and still confute. | 
BuLweER.— Hudibras, Part i., Canto i., line 65. 

It is a piece of logic which will hardly pass on the world, that because 

one man has a sore nose all the town should put plasters upon theirs. 
Swirr.—Remarks upon a Book. (Roscoe’s edition, Vol. 
2, page 181.) 
LONDON.—The very houses seem asleep ! 


And all that mighty heart is lying still. 
WorpswortH.—Westminster Bridge at Night. 


There lies a sleeping city. 
H. Taytor.—Philip Van Artevelde, Act iv., scene 1. 


At my feet the city slumbered.—LonGrELLOW.—The Belfry of Bruges. 


Creation sleeps. ’Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause. 
Dr. YounGc.— Night i., line 23. 
Methinks I see 


The monster London laugh at me. 
* *k * * *k * 


Let but thy wicked men from out thee go, 

And all the fools that crowd thee so. 

Even thou, who dost thy millions boast, - 

A village less than Islington will grow, 

A solitude almost.—CowLey.—Of Solitude, v., 11, 12, A.D. 1660. 


The walls and Towers are levelled with the ground, 
And scarce aught now of that vast city’s found, 
But shards and rubbish, which weak signs might keep, 
Of forepast glory, and bid travellers weep. 
CowLEy.—The Davideis, Book 2. 
(With reference to Jerusalem that was.) 


At last some curious traveller from Lima will visit England, and give 
a description of the ruins of St. Paul’s like the editions of Balbec and — 
Palmyra.—HoracE WALPOLE.—To Horace Mann, 24th Nov., 1774. 


[And again the same writer in a letter to the Rev. William Mason, (27th November, 
1775,) alludes to the period when this Island may be rediscovered, and some American 
smiles at the scenes on the little Thames while he is planting a forest on the banks 
of the Oroonoko, and then in a feigned rhapsody says, ‘‘He is in little London, and 
must go dress and dine with some of the inhabitants of that ancient metropolis now 
in ruins!’’ After Walpole we have Volney. ‘Who knows,” says he, “but that here-— 
after some traveller like myself will sit down upon the banks of the Seine, the Thames, 
or the Zuyder Zee, where now in the tumult of enjoyment, the heart and the eyes are 
too slow to take in the multitude of sensations. Who knows but he will sit down 
solitary amid silent ruins, and weep a people inurned, and their greatness changed 
ote empty name.’’—Ruins, chapter 2.] The next in point of time is Henry Kirke > 

ite. “a 


‘a 
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LONDON.—Where now is Britain ? 
~* * 3 


* 7 * 


_ Even as the Savage sits upon the stone 


That marks where stood her capitols, and hear 
The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude. 
H. K. Wuite.—Time. Written between 1803 and 1805. 
_ [Next follows Shelley, who trenches upon White’s bittern, his capitols and weeds; see 
his Peter Bell the third. Dedication, A.D. 1819.] And lastly we have, 
She may still exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller from 
New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on 
a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 
T. B. MacavuLay.—On the Roman Catholic Church. 
[See his Essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes. Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1840.] 


LOOK.—Look before you, ’ere you leap ; 
For as you sow y’ are like to reap. 
Huprpras.—Canto ii., Part ii., line 503. 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 
(To his Mother.) 


Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good; or, knowing it, pursue. 
DRYDEN.—Juvenal, Satire x. 


That constellation set, the world in vain 
Must hope to look upon their like again. 
CowPpER.—Table Talk, line 661. 


He was a man, take him for all and all, 


IT shall not look upon his like again. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. (To Horatio.) 


LOOKED.—Alone, amid the shades, 

Still in harmonious intercourse they lived 

The rural day, and talk’d the flowing heart, 

Or sigh’d and look’d unutterable things. 
THoMsoN.—Summer, line 1185. 


LOOKS.—Looks that speak. 
SHERIDAN.—Verses to Garrick’s Memory. 


And looks commercing with the skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. : 
Mintton.—ll Penseroso, line 39. 


’ Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 


Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. ? 
GotpsmitH.—The Deserted Village, line 329. 


He looks like a writ of inquiry into their titles and estates. ” 
ConGREVE.—Love for Love, Act i., scene 2. 
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LORD.—The Lord is my shepherd : therefore can 1 lack nothing: He 
shall feed me in a green pasture; and lead me forth beside the waters | 
of comfort. 

PSALM xxiii., verses 1, 2. See ADDISON’s beautiful Para- 
phrase on the same, Spectator, No. 441. 


_ Thou wast wont to lead the stag to new pastures, and to the streams . 
of running waters. 
RILEy’s Ovid, Met., page 349. 


Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye ! 
SMOLLETT.—Ode to Independence. 


Lord of useless thousands. wh 
Pope.—Moral Essays, Hpi. iii., line 314. 
Lord of himself—that heritage of woe ! 
Byron.—Lara, Canto i., stanza 2. 


I see the lords human kind pass by. 
GoLpsmMiTH.—The Traveller, line 328. 


And there began a lang digression 
About the lords 0’ the creation. 
Burns.—The Twa Dogs. 


LOSSHS.—Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 
That have of late so huddled on his back, ' 
Enough to press a royal merchant down. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 
(The Duke to Shylock.) 


LOST.—What though the field be lost! nT 
All is not lost ; th’ unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome. 

MiLron.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 105. 


Dear is the spot where Christians sleep, ja ca 
And sweet the strain which angels pour ; I 
Oh, why should we in anguish weep ? ~ 
They are not lost, but gone before. 1. 
ANnonymMous.—See R. A. Smith’s Edinburgh Harmony, 
1829, and Rogers’ Human Life. 1OGT Oita 


Such is the tale, so sad, to memory dear, 
Which oft in youth has charm’d my listening ear. 
H. Kirke WuHitTrE.—Clifton Grove, line 441. 


Good Titus could, but Charles could never say, ae 
Of all his royal life, he ‘ lost'a day.” a 
DuKE.—Poem on the Death of Charles II. 
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LOS?.—“T’ve lost a day ’’—the prince who nobly cried, 
Had been an emperor without his crown. 
Dr. Youne.—Night ii., line 99. 
This world, ’tis true, 
Was made for Cesar, but for Titus too; 
And which more blest? Who chain’d his country? say, 
Or he whose virtue sigh’d to lose a day ? P 3 
Pore.—Essay on Man, Epi. iv., stanza 1. 


The delight of men, 
He who the day, when his overflowing hand 
Had made no happy heart, concluded lost ! 
THomson.—Liberty. 
How hard their lot who neither won nor lost! 
Anonymous.—The Bucks had dined. (Elegant Extracts.) 


LOVE.—Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it. 
SoLomon’s SonG, chapter viii., verse 7. 
Herrick.—Hesperides against Love, No. 127. 


Banish that fear; my flame can never waste, 
For love sincere refines upon the taste. 
. -CoLLEY CIBBER.—The Double Gallant, Act v., scene 1. 


O love! unconquerable in the fight. 
BucKLEY.—Sophocles, Antigone, page 188. 


But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove— 
By firm resolve to conquer love! 
Scorr.—Lady of the Lake, Canto iii., stanza 28. 


Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 
Popr.—Epi. to Eloisa, last lines . 


Love is the salt of life; a higher taste 
It gives to pleasure, and then makes it, last. : 
: BuckINGHAM.—Ode on Love, verse 5. 


O death, all eloquent! you only prove 
What dust we doat on, when ’tis man we love. 
PorE.—Eloise to Abelard, line 355. 


“Like Dian’s kiss, unask’d, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought. 
‘LONGFELLOW.—Endymion, verse 4. 


Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. 
Davin, Kine oF [srAEL, lamenting Saul and Jonathan.— 


~ 2 Samuel, chapter i., verse 26. 
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LOVE.—Love! who lightest on wealth, who makest thy couch in the 
soft cheeks of the youthful damsel, and roamest beyond the sea, and 
’mid the rural cots, thee shall neither any of the immortals escape, 
nor men the creatures of a day. 2 | 

BucKLEy’s Sophocles, Antigone, page 188. | 


Alas! the love of women ! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone, 
And their revenge is as the tiger’s spring, 
Deadly, and quick, and crushing; yet, as real 
Torture is theirs, what they inflict they feel. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto ii., stanza 199. 


In men desire begets love, and in women love begets desire. 
Swirt.—A Quotation from Fitzharding, the sister of 
Lady Orkney. (Journal to Stella, Letter 54.) 


Ob love! what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved ? Ah! why 
With cyprus branches hast thou wreathed thy bowers, 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh ? 
As those who dote on odours pluck the flowers, 
And place them on their breast—but place to die ; 
Thus the frail beings we would fondly cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iii., stanza 2. 


True he it said, whatever man it said, 
That love with gall and honey doth abound ; 
But if the one be with the other weighed, 
For every dram of honey therein found 
A pound of gall doth over it redound. 
SPENSER.—Fairy Queen, Book iv., Canto x., and Eclogue 
iii., March. 


In peace, love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 
In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 
In hamlets, dances on the green. 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove : 
And men below, and saints above ; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
Scorr.—Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto iii., verse 2. 


True Love’s the gift which God has given tr) 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 


Scorr.—Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto Vv. stanza 13. 
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LOVE.—Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
*Tis woman’s whole existence : man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart 5 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 
And few there are whom these cannot estrange ; 
Men have all these resources, we but one, 
To love again, and be again undone. 
Byrron.—Don Juan, Canto i., stanza 194. 


I cannot love thee as I ought, 
For love refiects the thing beloved ; 
My words are only words, and moved 
Upon the topmost froth of thought. 
; TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, line i., verse I. 


Love will find out the way. 
ANONYMOUS:—3 Percy Reliques, 294. (A Song.) 
Love on the picture smiled ! expression pour’d 
Her mingling spirit there, and Greece adored ! 
' CAaMPBELL.—Pleasures of Hope, Part ii. 
There is no other remedy for love, O Nicias, either in the way of salve, 
as it seems to me, or of plaster, except the Muses. 
BucKLEY’s Theocritus, page 58. 


Love, the sole disease thou canst not cure. 
Pore.—Pastoral ii., Summer, line 12. 


Love is not to be reason’d down, or lost 
In high ambition or a thirst of greatness. 
Appison.—Cato, Act i., scene 1. 


Ambition is no cure for love. 
Scorr.—Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto i., verse 27. 


Why did she love him? Curious fool !—be still— 
Ts human love the growth of human will? 
Byron.—Lara, Canto ii., verse 22, 


Love will still be lord of all. 
Scort.—Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto vi., verse 11: 
Love keeps the cold out better than a cloak. It serves for food and 


raiment. 1 
LONGFELLOW.—The Spanish Student, Act i., scene 5. 


From “ Two Gentlemen of Verona.”’—SHAKSPERE : 
Affection chains thy tender days , 
To the sweet glances of thy honoured love.—i., 1. 


Since thou lovest, love still and thrive therein, 
Even as I would when T to love begin.—i., 1. 
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LOVE.—And on a love-book pray for my success ? 
Upon some book J love I'll pray for thee.—i., 1. 


On some shallow story of deep love: 
How young Leander crossed the Hellespont.—i., 1. 


That’s a deep story of a deeper love ; 
For he was more than over shoes in love. —i., 1. 


You are over boots in love, 
And yet you never swum the Hellespont.—i., 1. 


Now we are alone, 
W ouldst thou then counsel me to fall in love.—i., 2. 


His little speaking shows his love but small.—i., 2. 


They do not love that do not show their love.— 

O, they love least that let men know their love.—., 2. 
To plead for love deserves more fee than hate.—i., 2. 
Fie, fie, how wayward is this foolish love 

That, like a testy babe, will scratch the nurse !—i., 2. 
Sweet love! sweet lines ! sweet life ! 

Here is her hand, the agent of her heart.—i., 3. 

Here is her oath for love, her honour’s pawn.—i., 3. 
How this spring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April day !—i., 3. 

I break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep, | 

Upon the very naked name of love.—ii., 4. 

O, flatter me; for love delights in praises. —il., 4. 


Except not ane 
Except thou wilt except against my love.—ii., 4. 


I must after, 
For love, thou know’st, is full of jealousy.—ii., 4. 


The remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten.—ii., 4. 


She is fair ; and so is Julia that I love— 
That I did love, for now my love is thawed.—ii., 4. 


I love this lady too too much, 
And that’s the reason I love him so little.—ii., 4. 


If I can check my erring love, I will ; 
If not, to compass her Ill use my skill; “—il., 4. 


I tell thee, I care not though he burn Biemeele in love. 
Love bade me swear, and Love bids me forswear.—ii., 
O sweet-suggesting Love, if thou hast sinned, 

Teach me, thy tempted subject, to excuse it ii. 6. 

I to myself am dearer than a friend, 

For love is still most precious in itself.—ii., 6. 


Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift.—ii., 6. 
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LOVE.—Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow.—i., 7. 


As seek to quench the fire of love with words.—il., 7. 


A thousand oaths, an ocean of his tears 
‘And instances of infinite of love.—ii., 7. 


His oaths are oracles, 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate.—il., 7. 


From ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’’—SHAKSPERE : 

It is a familiar beast to man, and signifies love.—i., 1. 

But if there be no great love in the beginning, yet heaven may decrease 
it.—i., 1. 

Though Love use Reason for his physician, he admits him not for his 
counsellor.—ii., 1. 

Love like a shadow flies when substance love pursues.—il., 2. 

Tn love the heavens themselves do guide the state ; 

Money buys lands, and wives are sold.—yv., 5. 


From “‘ Measure for Measure.’’SHAKSPERE : 
T love the people, 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes.—i., 1. 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a complete bosom.—i., 3 
To the love I have in doing good a remedy presents itself.—ii., 1. 
Love talks with better knowledge, and knowledge with dearer love.— 
iii., 2. 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, sealed in vain.—iv., l. 


From “ Comedy of Errors.’’ —SHAKSPERE : 


Ere I learn love, I’ll practice to obey.—ii., 1. 


Your sauciness will jest upon my love, a 
And make a common of my serious hours.—., 2. 


Even in the spring of love, thy love-springs rot.—iii., 2. 


Do it by stealth ; Hy) 
Muffle your false love with some show of blindness.—u., 2. 


‘Let Love, being light, be drowned if she sink !—iii., 2. 
Thee will I love, and with thee lead my life.—iil., 2. 
Belike you thought our love would last too long.—iv., 1. 


| f 
: 
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From “ Much Ado About Nothing.’’ —SHAKSPERE : 


I shall see thee, ere J die, look pale with love.—i., 1. . 
With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my lord, not with love.—1., ites 
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LOVE.—Prove that ever I lose more blood with love than I will get 
again with drinking.—i., 1. oe 
Had a rougher task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love.—i., 1. 
How sweetly you do minister to love, 
That know love’s grief by his complexion !—i., 1, 
Speak low, if you speak love.—ii., 1. 


From “Love’s Labor’s Lost.”’—SHAKSPERE : 


Comfort me, boy ; what great men have been in love P—i., 2. 

My love is most immaculate white and red.—i., 2. 

Sing, boy ; my spirit grows heavy in love,—i., 2. 

Love is a familiar ; 

Love is a devil: there is no evil angel but Love.—i., 2. 

A well-accomplished youth, 

Of all that virtue love for virtue loved.—ii., 1. 5 

Through the throat, as if you swallowed love with singing love.—iii., 1. 

Through the nose, as if you snuffed up love by swelling love.—iii., 1. 

Some men*must love my lady and some J oan.—iii., 1. ‘ 

If love makes me forsworn, how shall I swear to love P—iv., 2. 

By the Lord, this love is as mad as Ajax.—iv., 3. 

O, but her eye,—by this light, but for her eye; 

I would not love her.—iv., 3. (. 

By heaven, I do love: and it hath taught me to rhyme and be melan- = 
choly.—iv., 3. 1 

Once more 

Pll mark how love can vary wit.—iv., 3. 

Love, whose month is ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair.—iv., 3, 

Something else more plain, , 

That shall express my true love’s fasting pain.—iv., 3, : 

Thy love is far from charity, VO GK 

That in love’s grief desirest society.—iv., 3, oa Me 

When shall you see me write a thing in rhyme ? ti PAGE 

Or groan for love ?—iv., 3. 

O, but for my love, day would turn to night !—iy., 3, 

As much love in rhyme 

As would be crammed up in a sheet of paper.—v., 2. 

Love doth approach disguised, 

Armed in arguments.—v., 2, 


Though the mourning’ brow of progeny 
Forbid the smiling courtesy of love.—v., 2, . aD 
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LOVE.—Yet, since love’s argument was first on foot, 
Let not the cloud of sorrow justle it.—v., 2. 

Love is full of unbefitting strains, 

All wanton as a child, skipping and vain.—v., 2. 


If frosts and fasts, hard lodging and thin weeds 
Nip not the gaudy blossoms of your love.—v., 2. 


From “Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’—SHAKSPERE : 


At her window sung 

With feigning voice verses of feigning love.—i., 1. 

The course of true love never did run smooth.—1., 1. 

O hell! to choose love by another’s eyes.—i., 1. 

As due to love as thoughts and dreams and sighs, 

Wishes and tears.—i., 1. 

By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 

By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves.—i., 1. 

The more I hate, the more he follows me.— 

The more I love, the more he hateth me.—i., 1. 

Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity.—i., 1. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 

And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind.—i., 1. 

Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgement taste ; 

Wings and no eyes figure unheedy haste.—1., 1. 

Therefore is Love said to be a child, 

Because in choice he is so oft beguiled.—i., 1. 

As waggish boys in game themselves forswear, 

So the boy Love is perjured every where.—1., l. 

Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 

To amorous Phillida.—ii., 1. 

On meddling money, or on busy ape, 

She shall pursue it with the soul of love.—ii., 1? 

What worser place can I beg in your love,— 

And yet a place of high respect with me ?—ii., 1. 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do; 

We should be wooed, and were not made to woo.—ii., 1. 

Take the sense, sweet, of my innocence ! 

Love takes the meaning in love’s conference.—ii., 2. 

Where I o’erlook : 

Love’s stories written in love’s richest book.—ii., 2. 

To say the truth, reason and love keep little company together now a- 
days.—iii., 1. 
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From ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.’’—SHAKSPERE : | 
LOVE.—¥rom your love I have a warranty 
To unburden all my plots and purposes.—i., 1. 3 | 
Spend but time : be 2 
To wind about my love with circumstance.—i., 1. iH | 


If he love me to madness, 
_ I shall never requite him.—i., 2. 


Let us make incision for your love, 

To prove whose blood is reddest.—ii., 1. 
Iam not bid for love ; they flatter me: 
But yet ll go in hate.—ii., 5. 

Ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly 

To seal love’s bonds new-made.—ii., 6. 


Love is blind and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit.—ii., 6. 


Let it not enter in your mind of love.—ii., 8. 


Employ your chiefest thoughts 
To courtship and such fair ostents of love.—ii., 8. 


I have not seen 

So likely an ambassador of love.—ii., 9. 

With no less presence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides.—iii., 2. 

Touched with human gentleness and love,—iv., 1. 


From ‘‘As You Like It..’—SHAKSPERE: 


Let me see; what think you of falling in love ?—i. ioe 
Love no man in good earnest; nor no further in sport neither than with. 
safety.—i., 2. (sh 
The love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one.—i., 3. 
But if thy love were ever like to mine— 
As sure | think did never man love so.—il., 4. (liget 
As all is mortal in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly.—ii., 4. 
Who doth ambition shun . 
And loves to live i? the sun.—ii, by Ox , ha 
Who after me hath many a weary step 4 0S 
Limped in pure love.—ii., 7. ‘otra 
The worst fault you have is to be in love.—iii., 2. | wy 
He seems to have the quotidian of love upon him.—iii., 2; eeT 
Love is merely a madness, and, Ena 
I tell you, deserves as well a dark house and a whip silty: 2) oot + axa 
The sight of lovers feedeth those in love.—iii., 4 shige 
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LOVE—Thenr shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love’s keen arrows make.—iil., 5, 


- Down on your knees, 


And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love.—iii., 5. 

Do not fall in love with me, 

For I am falser than vows made in wine.—iii., 5. 

So holy and so perfect is my love, 

And I in such a poverty of grace.—iil., 5. 

Would have gone near 

To fall in love with him.—iii., 5. 

For my part, I love him not nor hate him not.—iii., 5. 

He is one of the pattern of love.—iv., 1. 

My pretty little coz, that thou didst know how many fathom deep I am 
in love !—iv., 1. 

I see love hath made thee a tame snake.—iv., 3. 

They are in the very wrath of love and they will together.—v., 2. 


For love is crowned with the prime 


In spring time.—v., 3. 
From “The Taming of the Shrew.’’—SHAKSPERE : 
Is it possible. F 
That love should of a sudden take such hold ?—i., 1. 
While idly I stood, looking on, 
I found the effect of love in idleness.—., 1. 
Peace it bodes, and love and quiet life, 
And awful rule and right supremacy.—yv., 2. 


Craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair looks, and true obedience.—v., 2. 


From “‘All’s Well That Ends Well.”,—SHAKSPERE : 


Love all, trust a few, ; ; 
Do wrong to none ; be able for thine enemy.—i., 1. 


- ?Twere all one 


That I should love a bright particular star 

And think to wed it.—i., 1. 

The hind that would be mated by the lion, 

Must die for love.—i., 1. 

What power is it which mounts my love so high, - 

That makes me see, and cannot feed mine eye ?—1., 1. 
The show and seal of nature’s truth, 

Where love’s strong passion is impressed in youth.—i., 3. 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above 


Her that so wishes, and her humble love !—ii., 3. 
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From Twelfth Night.’’—SHAKSPERE : 


LOVE.—If music be the food of love, play on; 

Give me excess of it.—1., 1. 

O spirit of love! how quick and fresh art thou.—.., 1. 
With adorations, fertile tears, 


_ With groans that thunder love.—i., 5. 


It gives a very echo to the seat 

Where love is throned.—ii., 4. 

Let thy love be younger than thyself, 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent.—il., 4. 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age.—ii., 4. 

My love, more noble than the world, 

Prizes not quantity of dirty lands.—ii., 4. 
Alas, their love may be called appetite, 

No motion of the liver, but the palate.—ii., 4. 
She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.—ii., 4. 


For still we prove 

Much in our vows, but little in our love.—ii., 4. 

I pity you— 

That’s a degree to love.— 

No, not a grize.—iiL., 1. 

Love sought is good, but given unsought is better.—iii., 1. 
His love dares yet do more 

Than you have heard him brag to you he will.—iii., 4. 
After him I love 

More than I love those eyes, more than my life.—v., 1. 
A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands.—v., 1. 


From ‘Romeo and Juliet.”,>—SHAKSPERE : 


Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love.—i., 1. 
Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs.—i., 1. 

In strong proof of chastity well armed, 
From love’s weak childish bow she lives unharmed.—i., 1 
My only love sprung from my only hate ! 

Too early seen unknown, and known too late !—i., 5. 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I must love a loathed enemy.—i., 5. 

Stony limits cannot hold love out, 

And what love can do that dares love attempt.—ii., 2. 
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LOVE.—O gentle Romeo, 
If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully. 


_ May prove a beauteous flower.—ii., 2. 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep.—ii., 2. 


‘ 


z Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books.—ii., 2. 


Love moderately ; long love doth so: 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 


wealth.—ii., 6. 
If love be blind, 
It best agrees with night. 
Come, civil night.—iii., 2. 
: Till strange love, grown bold, 
4 
‘ 


_ Think true love acted simple modesty.—iii., 2. 


O, I have bought the mansion of a love, 
But not possessed it.—iii., 2. 


With wings as swift, 
As meditation or the thoughts of love.—i., 5. 
_ So, gentlemen, 


And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 


This is the very ecstasy of love, 

Whose violent property fordoes itself.—ii., 1. 
- Doubt that the sun doth move ; 

Doubt truth to be a liar ; 

But never doubt I love.—ii., 1. 


—ii., 2. : 


love.—ii., 2. 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of. office.—ii., 1. 

‘The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love.—iii., 1. 

Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring ?— 
Tis brief, my lord— 

As woman’s love.—iii., 2. 
For woman’s fear and love holds quantity ; 
In neither aught, or in extremity.—iil., 2. 


ii, 2. 
This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 


ii., 6. 
My true love has grown to such excess I cannot sum up sum of half my 


From ‘* Hamlet.’’,—SHAKSPERE : 


_ With all my love I do commend me to you.—i., 5. 


_ May do, to express his love and friending to you.—i., 5. 
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‘Truly in my youth I suffered much extremity for love; very near this. 


_ By the consonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved 
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LOVE.—What my love is, proof hath made you know ; cobab'l 
And as my love is sized, my fear is so.—iil., oA 
Where love is great, the littlest doubts are ee —ji-;. 2. O fe 


From “‘ King Lear. ’?__SHAKSPERE : a 

I love you more than words can wield the matter ; dio 10H 
Dearer than eyesight.—i. 1. aoale a 
A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable 74,7 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you. —i., 1. ( 
I am sure, my love’s 
More richer than my tongue.—i., 1. 
Whose hand must take my plight shall Carey 
Half my love with him, hal 
May your deeds approve, 
That good effects may spring from words of love. —i.,1l. coil 
Love’s not love : 
When it is mingled with regards that stand af 
Aloof from the entire point.—., 1. fa 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, I shall not be his wife. —i.,1. 
Love cools, friendship falls off, brothers divide : in cities, mutinies ; in 

countries, discord.—i., 2. 
Not so young, sir, to love a woman for singing, nor so old to dote ae 

for anything.—i., 4. ; 


a " rian | 


From ‘“ Othello.’’—SHAKSPERE : 
Not I for love and duty, 
But seeming so, for my peculiar end.—i., 1. 
I must show out a flag and sign of love, 
Which is indeed but sign.—i., 1. ni F 
I will a round unvarnished inte deliver 
Of my whole course of love.—i., 3. 


To fall inlove with what she Paced to look on! . ; 

It is a judgment maimed and most imperfect.—i., 3. at Die 

Lhave but an hour 4 

Of love, of worldly matters and direction, oe 

To spend with thee.—i., 3. si 
of 


I never found man that knew how to love himself.—i., 3. 
Ere I would say, | would drown myself for the love of a einen je 3. 
I take this that you call love to be a sect or scion.—i., 3. 
Our loves and comforts should increase, of soudod Bi 
‘« Even as our days do grow.—ii., 1. bats 
This crack of your love shall nae stronger than it was before.—ii 
I protest, in the pune of love and honest kindness.—ii., 3. 


’ 
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_ LOVEH.—His soul is so enfettered to her love, 
That she may make, unmake, do what she list.—ii., 3. 
I do love thee! and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again.—iii., 3. 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves !—iii., 3. 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others’ uses.—iii., 3. 
~ Insleep I heard him say, ‘‘ Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our love.’’—iii., 3. 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven.—iii., 3. 


From “ Antony and Cleopatra.’’—SHAKSPERE : 


There’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned.—i., 1. 
The ebbed man, ne’er loved till ne’er worth love, 
Comes deared by being lacked.—i., 4. 
The April’s in her eyes: it is love’s spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on.—iil., 2. 
; Let your best love draw to that point, which seeks 
Best to preserve it.—iii., 4. 
Our faults 
Can never be so equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them.—iii., 4. 


The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, 
Is often left unloved.—iii., 6. 


As thereto sworn by your command, 
Which my love makes religion to obey.—v., 2. 


LOVED.—None without hope e’er loved the brightest fair ; 
‘But Love can hope, where Reason would despair. 
LytTTLETon.—Epigram. 


Let those love now who ever lov’d before, 
And those who always lov’d now love the more. 
PARNELL.—The Vigil of Venus, the last lines. 


To soothe 
That agony of heart which they alone 
Who best have lov’d, who best have been beloved 
Can feel or pity. 
aa Rev. W. Mason.—The English Garden, Book i. 


_ *Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. - 
TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, Xxvil. 
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LOVED.—How many are not lov’d who think they are ? 
Yet all are willing to believe the fair : 
And, though tis Beauty’ s known and obvious cheat, 
Yet man’s self-love still favours the deceit. 
DRYDEN. onquest of Granada, Part ii., Act) ii., 
scene l. s1 


P ; 
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It is certain I am loved of all ladies, only you excepted. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Acti., scene 1 


But mine and mine I loved and mine I praised 
And mine that I was proud on. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iv., scene 1. 


The fairest dame 
That lived, that loved, that liked, that looked with cheer. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer N ight’s Dream, Act v., sc. L. 


From “As You Like It.2’>—SHAKSPERE : 


Thou knew’st how I do love her !— 

I partly guess ; for I have loved ere now.—ii., 4: ; 
Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?—iii., 5. 

No sooner looked but they loved, no sooner loved but they sighed.—v., 2. 


I do protest I never loved myself 
Till now. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act ii., scene 1. 


As if I loved my little should be dieted 
In praises sauced with lies. 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act i., scene 9. 


Not that T loved Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Ceesar, Act iii., scene 2. 


He’s loved of the distracted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iv. ; scene 3. 


Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well ; 
Of one not easily jealous. 
SHAKSPERE. —Othello, Act v., scene 2. 


LOVELINESS.— Loveliness ' ie 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, OF 

But is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most. . ede 
THOMSON. —Autumn, line 204. a 


LOVELINESS—LOVER. 


LOVELINESS.—Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And laid down in her loveliness. 
COLERIDGE.—Christabel, Part i. 


LOVELY .—Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 


Take the good the gods provide thee. 
DryDEN.—Alexander’s Feast, verse 6. 


LOVER.—W hat mad lover ever dy’d, 


- To gain a soft and gentle bride ? 


Or for a lady cender-hearted, 
In purling streams or hemp departed ? 
ButTLeR.—Hudibras, Part iii., Canto i., line 23. 


A sonnet quaint 
Of Silvia’s shoe-string, or of Chloe’s fan, 
Or sweetly-fashion’d tip of Celia’s ear. 
SHENSTONE.—Kconomy, Part iii., line 85. 


Who shall give a lover any law ? 
CHAUCER.—Saunders, Volume i., page 20. 


From “The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’”’—SHAKSPERE : 


Alas! this parting strikes poor lovers dumb.—ii., 2. 


- Hope is a lover’s staff ; walk hence with that, 


And manage it against despairing thoughts.—iii., 1. 
Lovers break not hours, 
Unless it be to come before their time.—v., 1. 


From “‘Love’s Labor’s Lost.”,-—SHAKSPERE : 


Green indeed is the colour of lovers.—i., 2. 
A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind; 
A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound,—iv., 3. 


- Weare wise girls to mock our lovers so, 


They are worse fools to purchase mocking so.—v., 2. 
From “Midsummer Night’ s Dream.” —SHAKSPERE : 
Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies.—v., 1. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.—v., 1. 
The love?, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty ina brow of Egypt.—v., 1. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve : 
Lovers, to bed ; ’tis almost fairy time.—v., D, 


Tt is marvel he out-dwells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 


SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act ii., scene 6. 
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LOVER.—Love is blind and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


From ‘‘As You Like It’—SHAKSPERE : 


As true a lover 
As ever sighed upon a midnight pillow.—ii., 4. 
We that are true lovers run into strange cCapers.—il., 4. 
And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.—ii., 7. 
It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve the propositions of a lover.— 
lli., 2. oat 
The truest poetry is the most feigning ; and lovers are given to poetry. 
—iii., 3. 
The oath of a lover is no stronger than the word of a tapster.—iii., 4.° : 
The sight, of lovers feedeth those in love.—iii., 4. N 
It was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino.—v., 3. 
Hey ding a ding, ding : > 
Sweet lovers love the spring.—y., 3. 4 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 25 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 
SHAKSPERE.—T welfth Night, Act ii., scene 3. 


For such as I am all true lovers are, 
Unstaid and skittish. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act ii., scene 4. 
Full of grace and fair regard.— 
And a true lover of the holy church. fe 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act i., scene 1. 


Since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days. 
; : SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 1. HOS 


They say all lovers swear more performance than they areable.  ~ 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act liil., Scene 2. os 


oa 


From “Romeo and Juliet.”,—SHAKSPERE : me ae 
This precious book of love, this unbound lover, iin be 
To beautify him, only lacks a cover.—i., 3. i$. voit 
You are a lover ; borrow Cupid’s wings, ) ued 


And soar with them above a common bound.—i. > 4. 


In this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains.—i., 4. 


. 
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LOVER.—To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear.—ii., Prol. 


Thou mayst prove false ; at lovers’ perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs.—ii., 2. 

How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears !—ii., 2. 

A lover may bestride the gossamer 

That idles in the wanton summer air.—il., 6. 
Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 

By their own beauties.—iil., 2. 


Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my cause, and be silent. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act ili., scene 2. 


The lover shall not sigh gratis; the humorous man shall end his part 


in peace. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 


The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 


Which hurts, and is desired. 
SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act ‘v., ‘scene 2. 


LOVING.—The appetite for power grows on what it feeds upon. 
POLYBIUS, Vi., 57. (Ramage’s Thou gehts from the Greek.) 


LOVE-RHY MES.—Dan Cupid ; 
Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iii., scene 1. 


LOVE-SHAKED.—\ am he that is so love-shaked. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 2. 


LOVE-SONG.—To relish a love-sons, like a robin-redbreast. 
SHAKSPERH.—I'wo Gentleman of Verona, Act ii., sc. 1. 


He has the prettiest love-songs for maids. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter's Tale, Act iv., scene 4. 


Shot thorough the ear with a love-song. > 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 4. 


LOW.—1. He never gives us nothing that’s low. 
9, O d—n any thing that’s low, I cannot bear it. 
3. The genteel thing is the genteel thing at any time. _ 
Tf so that a gentleman bees in a concatenation accordingly. 
9. L like the maxwm of it Master Muggins. 
What, though lam obliged to dance a bear, 
A man may be a gentleman for all that. 
May this be my poison, if my bear ever dances 
But to the very genteelest of tunes ! 
«‘ Walter Parted; or the Minuet in Ariadne.” 
GoLpsMITH.—She Stoops to Conquer, Act i., scene 2. 


(The Alehouse.) © 
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LO Watt is the known talent of low and little spirits to have a great 
man’s name perpetually in their mouths. 
Swirr.—The Drapier’s 6th letter. 


LOWLINESS.—Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, | 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face : 
But when he once attains the utmost round, ; 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, : 
. Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees | 
By which he did ascend. 

SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act ii., scene 1. 

(Brutus to Lucius.) 


Fool that I was! upon my eagle’s wings 
I bore this wren, till I was tir’d with soaring, 
And now he mounts above me. 
DRYDEN.—AlIl for Love, Act ii., scene 1. 


LUCKY .—The lucky have whole days, which still they choose ; 
Th’ unlucky have but hours, and those they lose. 
DRyYDEN.—Tyrannick Love, Act i., scene 1. 


LURE.—O, for a falconer’s voice 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Juliet making an appointment for the morrow.) 


LUXUR Y.—Such fool as this would have been heretofore 

Accounted riot in a senator—— 

For scarce a slave but has to dinner now, 

The well-dress’d paps of a fat pregnant sow. 
JUVENAL.—Sat. xi. (Congreve.) 


LYING.—Lydia, you ought to know that lying don’t become a young 
woman. —SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act iii., scene 3. 


Lord, lord, how the world is given to lying! I grant you I was down, 
and out of breath; and so was he: but we rose both at an instant, — 
and fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. : 

SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act v., Scene 4. 
(Falstaff to Prince Henry and Prince J ohn.) 
If I do lie, and do no harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope they’ll 
pardon it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act iv., Scene 2. 
(Imogen to Lucius.) 
MAD.—The man is either mad or making verses. 
Horack.—Translated by Smart, Book ii., Satire Vile, 
line 117. Se 

The man’s as mad as his master! The strangest stranger that ever 

came to our house ! 
BromzE.—The Merry Beggars, Act v. 
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a 4 - a ‘3 : . - . 
- MAD.—Are his wits safe ? is he not light of brain? 
: SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Lodoyvico to lago.) 


Sure the man is tainted in his wits. 
a SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 4. 
by (Maria to Olivia.) 


See that noble and most sovereign reason, 

_ Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 

ee SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 
a (Ophelia after Hamlet leaves her.) 


Wy It shall be so; 
~ Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d go. 
, -SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 
(The King resolving to send him to England.) 


a 


It is the very error of the moon, 
She comes more nearer earth than she was wont, 
° 


And makes men mad. 
, SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act v., scene 2. 


‘a (Othello to Emilia.) 


_ That he is mad ’tis true; *tis true, *tis pity ; 
And pity ’tis *tis true. 

x - SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
a (Polonius to the Queen.) 


~ Tam not mad ; I would to heaven I were ! 

- For then ’tis like I should forget myself. 

— | SHAKSPERE.—king John, Act iii., scene 4. 
eet (Constance to Pandulph.) 


. ga al aly 


Why this is very midsummer madness. os ad 
ll SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act ili., scene 4. 


— (Olivia to Maria.) 
YN [y pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, aan 


And makes as healthful music. 
i bei t aq SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. (To his Mother.) 


- Though this be madness, yet there is 


_ Method in it. 4 
; SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii, scene 2. RY 
Aig (Polonius with Hamlet.) “7 ME Soy 
i: 4 "5 d {PET a 
By this time I am afraid the reader begins to suspect that he was crazy ; : 


‘and certainly when I consider everything, he must have been crazy — 
- when the wind was N.N.E. pi isi et oF SHR 
ca as Ds Quincey.—Walking Steward, page x). _ 
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MAD.— By mine honesty, 
If she be mad, as I believe no other, ‘ 
Her madness hath the oldest frame of sense ia ay 
(Such a dependency of thing on things) chad 
As e’er I heard in madness. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 
(The Duke on hearing Isabella’s complaint.) 


. Moody madness, laughing wild, ii 
Amid severest woe. 
GraAy.—Prospect of Eton College, stanza 8. 


And madness laughing in his ireful mood. 
DryDEN.—Palamon and Arcite, near the end. Be 


O, that way madness lies, let me shun that ! 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Lear to Kent.) l 


There is a pleasure, sare, in being mad, 
Which none but madmen know. : 
DRyYDEN.—Spanish Friar, Act li., Scene 1. 


With a heart of furious fancies, oe | 
Whereof Iam commander ; 
With a burning spear, 
And a horse of air, 
To the wilderness I wander : 
With a night of ghosts and shadows, 
I summoned am to Tourney : 
Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world’s end ; 
Methinks it is no journey ! 
ANONYMOUS.—The last verse of a Tom-a-bedlam. 
Song in Disraeli’s Curiosities of Lit., Vol. 2, page 317. 


MAGISTRATES.—Let discipline employ her wholesome arts ; 
Let magistrates alert perform their parts, 
Not skulk or put on a prudential mask, 
As if their duty were a desperate task ; OM 
Let active laws apply the needful curb, of 
To guard the peace that riot would disturb, 
And liberty, preserved from wild excess, 
Shall raise no feuds for armies to suppress, 

CowPEeR.—Table Talk, line 311. 


wal 


Slack in discipline—more prompt (10 ofr om IPAS 
To avenge than to prevent the breach of law, : : 
CoWPER.—The Task, Book i., The Sofa, line 730. 


4 
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MAID.—The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon ; 
Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 3. 
(Laertes to Ophelia.) 


A maid unmask’d may own a well-placed flame ; 
Not loving first, but loving wrong, is Shame. 
LyTTLETON.—Advice to a Lady, line 69. 


MAIDEN.—Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 
Here’s to the widow of fifty; 
Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean, 
Anda here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 
“Chorus. Let the toast pass— 
Drink to*the lass, 
[ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for the glass. 
SHERIDAN.—School fer Scandal, Act iii., scene 3. 


Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And mammon wins his way where seraphs might despair. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto i., stanza 9, 


Poor maids have more lovers than husbands. 
WEBSTER.—The White Devil. 
(Zanche to Francisco.) 


MALEFACTORS.—My name is Elbow ; I do lean upon justice, sir, and 
do bring in here before your good honour two notorious benefactors. 
2. Are they not malefactors ? 
-1. I know not well what they are: put precise villains they are, that 
I am sure of; and void of all profonation in the world, that good 


Christians ought to have. i 
SHAKSPERE.— Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 1. 


(Elbow to Angelo.) 


MALICE.—For malice will with joy the lie receive, 


Report, and what it wishes true believe. r 
YALDEN.—Ovid’s Art of Love, Book ti. 


MAN.—Man that is born of a woman, ig of few days and full of trouble. 
He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; fleeth also as a 


shadow, and continueth not. 
Jos, chapter xiv., verse hy: 
Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his labour, un 
PsaLM civ., verse 23. 
All go into one place ; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. 
ECCLESIASTES, chapter iii., verse 20. 


Man goeth to his long home. 53 
ECCLESIASTES, chapter xu., verse 5. 


$ 


til the evening. 
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MAN.—Man that flowers so fresh at morn, and fades at evening late. 
SPENSER.— Fairy Queen, Book iii., Canto ix. 


Such is the state of men ! ‘ ; 
SPENSER.—The Fairy Queen, Book ii., Canto ii., stanza 2; 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIIL, Act iil., Scene 2. 


~What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 

faculty ! in form and moving, how express and admirable ! in action 
how like an angel, in apprehension how like a God! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 

(Hamlet to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern.) ‘ 


He is the whole encyclopedia of facts. The creation of a thousand for- 
ests is in one acorn; and Egypt, Greece, Rome, Gaul, Britain, Amer- 
ica, lie folded already in the first man.—HMERSON.—History. 


Man is his own star, and that soul that. can 
Be honest, is the only perfect man. 
FLETCHER.—Miscellaneous Poems. 


The man resolved and steady to his trust, 

Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just ; 

May the rude rabble’s insolence despise, 

Their senseless clamours, and tumultuous cries. 
ADDISON.—Horace, Ode iil., Book iii. 

Quick of despatch, discreet in every trust ; 

Rigidly honest, and severely just. 
YALDEN.—On Sir Willoughby Aston, line 227, 
Man, each man’s born 

For the high business of the public good. 

For me, ’tis mine to pray, that men regard 

Their occupations with an honest heart, 

And cheerful diligence.—DyErR.—The Fleece, Book ii. 


Man hath his daily work of body or mind appointed. 
MILTON.—Paradise Lost, Book iv, 


Man doom’d to care, to pain, disease, and Strife, 
Walks his short journey through the vale of life, 
Watchful, attends the cradle and the grave, 
And passing generations longs to save :.,.,, 
Last dies himself : yet wherefore should we mourn ? 
For man must to his kindred dust return ; M ¥ 
Submit to the destroying hand of Tat@ern : 7 
As ripen’d ears the harvest-sickle wait. . | ee 
Evripirs.—Yonge’s Cicero, Tusculan Disp., Book iii. iC 
. page 387. . A 
Man ! chee ind 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. h tt oso chh ie 
ByYRoN.—Childe Harold, Canto iv., stanza 109. 
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MAN.—A pendulum, I there am made 
To move the leaden wheels of trade. 
Fenton.—A letter to the Knight. 


Man is the tale of narrative old time. 
Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 109. 


_ The banquet done—the narrative old man, 


Thus mild, the pleasing conference began. 
Porr.—The Odyssey, Book iii., line 80. 
(Nestor to Telemachus. ) 


He spake as man or angel might have spoke 
Where man was pure and angels were his guests. 
HANNAH More.—Intro. Moses in the Bulrushes. 


Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.—GoLpsmiTH.—The Hermit, verse 8. 


Man wants but little, nor that little long. 
Dr. Youne.—Night iv., line 118; GoLpsmiTH.—Learning 


Wisdom in Retirement. 


Say first, of God above, or man below, 

What can we reason from what we know ? 

Of man, what see we but his station here, 

From which to reason, or to which refer ? 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Epi. i., line 1%. 


Why has not a man a microscopic eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Say what the use, were finer optics given, 

_ 'T’ inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven ? 
Popn.—Essay on Man, Hpi. i., line 193. 


Go, wondrous creature 1 mount where science guides, 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old Time, and regulate the sun ; 

Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule, 


Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! rents 
4 Popr.—Essay on Man, Epi. il., line 19. 


One part, one little part, we dimly scan, 
Through the dark medium of life’s feverish dream, 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 
Tf but that little part incongruous seem, 
Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem. 
Oft from apparent ill our blessing rise : 
O then renounce that impious self-esteem, 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies : 
For thou art but of dust ; be humble, and be wise. 
Beattin.—The Minstrel, Book i., stanza 50. 
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MAN.—Man on the dubious waves of error tost. 
CowPER.—First line of Poem on Truth. 


| Confess the Almighty just, 
And where you can’t unriddle, learn to trust. 
PARNELL.—The Hermit, line 206. 


O, see the monstrousness of man 
When he looks out in an ungrateful shape ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act iii., scene 2. 
(The first Stranger to Another.) 


That man of loneliness and mystery, 
Scarce seem to smile, and seldom heard to sigh. 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i., stanza 8. 


No laws, or human or divine, 
Can the presumptuous race of man confine. 
FrRANcts’ Horace; Book i., Ode iii., line 27. 


So man, the moth, is not afraid, it seems, 

To span omnipotence, and measure might 

That knows no measure, by the scanty rule 

And standard of his own, that is to-day, 

And is not ere to-morrow’s sun go down. 
CowPER.—The Task, Book vi., line 211. 


Inhumanity is caught from man— 
From smiling man. 
Dr. YounG.—Night v., line 158. 
Man’s revenge, 
And endless inhumanities on man. 
Dr. YounG.—Night viii., line 104. 
O Thou who dost permit these ills to fall 
For gracious ends, and would’st that men should mourn ! 
Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 134. 


And man, whose heaven-directed face 
The smiles of love adorn ; 
Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn ! 
Burys.—Man was Made to Mourn, verse 7. 
Man, only, mars kind Nature’s plan, 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man.. 
Scotr.—Rokeby, Canto iii. 
A hard, bad man, who prey’d upon the weak. 
CRABBE.—The Borough, Letter 6. 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
Burns.—For a’ that, verse 2. 
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MAN.—Trust not a man; we are by nature false, 

Dissembling, subtle, cruel, and unconstant : 

When a man talks of love, with caution trust him; 

But if he swears, he’ll certainly deceive thee. 
Otway.—The Orphan, Act ii., scene 1. 


Man doth purpose, but God doth dispose. 
Tuomas A Kempis.—De Imit. Christi, Book 1., chapter 
SIx.7 DIV. .2: 
Man proposeth, God disposeth. 
GEORGE HERBER?T.—Jacula Prudentum. 

_ [And see the same idea in Demosthenes and in Pindar, as given by Dr. Ramage in 
his ‘Beautiful Thoughts from Greek Authors,” page 74, and those from Latin authors, 
page 297; but the words of the wise king are superior to all:—A man’s heart deviseth his 
way; but the Lord directeth his steps.—SoLOMON.—Proverbs, chapter xvi., verse 9.] 

I hurl the spear but Jove directs the blow. 
Homer.—The Iliad, Book xvii., line 577. 
EarRuL DERBy.—Automedon to Menelaus. 


A proper man, as one shall see in a summer’s day. 
SHAKSPERE.—A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, Act 1., 
scene 2. (Quince instructing Bottom to play Pyramus.) 


A king, so good, so just, so great, 
That at his birth the heavenly council paus’d, 
And then at last cried out, This is a man! 
DrypEN.—The Duke of Guise, Act i., scene 1. 


This was a man! 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act v., scene 5. 
(Antony on Brutus.) 


_ Man delights not me, no, nor woman neither. 


SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(To Rosencrantz and Guildenstern.) 


Iam a man, nothing that is human do I think unbecoming in me. 
TERENCE.—Heautontimoreumenos, Act i., sc. 1. line 25. 


The man of wisdom is the man of years. 
Dr. YounGc.—Night v., line 775. 


MAN KIND.—Mankind by various arts ascend 
The paths to eminence that tend. yates 
WHEELWRIGHT’S Pindar.—Nemean, Ode i., line 35. 


And by th’ indulgent powers of heaven, 
Success in various paths is given. ly 
WHEELWRIGHT’S Pindar.—Olympic, Ode v., line 20. 


At common births the world feels nothing new ; 
At these she shakes : mankind lives in a few. 
BEN Jonson.—Prince Henry’s Barriers. 


642 MANNER—MANTLE. 


MANNER.—Oostard. The matter is to me, sir, as concerning Jaque- 
netta. The manner of it is, [ was taken with the manner. 

Biron. In what manner ? 2 

Oostard. In manner and form following, sir; all those three; I was seen 
with her in the manor-house, sitting with her upon the form, and 
taken following her into the park, which, put together, is in manner 
and form following. 

SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 1. 


Olivia. What kind of man is he ? 

Malvolio. Why, of mankind. 

Olivia. What manner of man ? 

Maivolio. Of very ill manner ; he’ll speak with you, will you, or no. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act i., scene 5. 


MANNERS.—Our country manners give our betters way. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act i., scene 1. 
(The Bastard to Queen Elinor.) 


Manners make the man. 
Motto oF WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 


Education makes the man. 
CAWTHORNE.—Birth and Education of Genius. 


The attentive eyes, 
That saw the manners in the face.” 
Dr. JoHNson.—Epitaph for Hogarth. 


Impartially their talents scan, 
Just education forms the man.—Gay.—Fable xiy., part 2. 


Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, - 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Hpi. iv., line 203. 
Meantime intent the fairest plan to find, 
To form the manners and improve the mind. 
FENTON.—Hpi. to Lambard. 


Evil habits soil a fine dress more than mud; good manners, by their 
deeds, easily set off a lowly garb. 5 he 
Ritey’s Plautus, The Poenulus, Act isy;'scene 23° ‘Tie 
Mostellaria, Act i., scene 3. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
St. Paun.—1 Corinthians, chapter xv., verse 33; 
MENANDER.—Ex Thaide, page 78. (Dr. Ramage.) 
MANTLE.—The prophet’s mantle, ere his flight began, ‘ 
Dropt on the world—a sacred gift to man. 
CAMPBELL.—Pleasure of Hope, Part i. 


And Elijah passed by him, and: cast his mantle upon him, 
1 KINGS, chapter xix., verse 19, 
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—Many a time and oft. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 1. 
(Marcellus te the Citizens. ) 


4 MARCH. —Beware the ides of March. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. Act iv., scene 2. 
(Soothsayer to Cesar.) 


rayete| 


R emember March, the ides of March remember ! ' “a 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. Act iv. ., sc. 3. (Brutus to Cassius.) 


r 

: 

a 

; rm not march through Coventry with them, that’s flat. , R 
a SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV. , Act iv.. scene 2. 
/ . (Falstaff to Bardolph.) 


MA ARE. —Unless you yield for better or for worse : 
‘hen the she-Pegasus shall gain the course ; 

And \ the gray mare will prove the better horse. 

Prior.—Epil. to Lucius. 


7 Then all shall be set right, and the man shall have his mare again. 
DRYDEN. —Love Tr iumphant, Act ili., scene 2. 


e man shall have his mare again. : oH) $f2 yu 
SHAKSPERE.—A Midsummer Nisht’s s Dream. ae ils 


scene 2. (Puck.) 


MARIGOLD.—The marigold, that goes to bed with the sup 
And with him rises weeping. 

ne SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act iv., scene 3. 
mr (Perdita to Polixenes.) 


PRIAG E.—Ah me! when shall I marry me? 
ers are plenty but fail to relieve me, 
GoLpsmMitH.—A Song. 


would be married, but I’d have no wife ; ae 
uld be married to a single life. 
CrasHaw.—On Marriage. 


Art ‘thou married? O thou horr ibly virtuous woman. host 
V1 CoLLey CrpBER.—The Comical Lovers, Act., scene 1. 


‘h eh Pecks spurn Hymen’s gentle pow’rs, 
who improve his golden hours, . foe tas 
sweet experience know, : al 
marriage, rightly understood, . 
to the tender and the good ‘1 bara 
aradise below. coil i 
Corton. —The Fireside, verse v. a 


1m nto be married within three days—married past red mantina te t besa = 
e DRYDEN. —Marriage a la Mode, Act i., scene 1, 
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MARRIAGE.—When we are alone, we walk like lions in a room, she 
one way, and I another. 
DrypEN.—Marriage a la Mode, Act i., scene 1. 
CoLLEy CIBBER.—The Comical Lovers, Act i. 


Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure. 
Marry’d in haste, we may repent at leisure. 
CoNGREVE.—The Old Bachelor, Act v., scene 8. 


I will marry her, sir, at your request; but if there be no great love in 
the beginning, yet Heaven may decrease it upon better acquaintance : 

I hope, upon familiarity will grow more contempt ;——I will — 
marry her, that lam freely dissolved, and dissolutely. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 1. 

(Slender to Shallow.) 


As a walled town is more worthier than a village, so is the forehead of 
a married man more honourable than the bare brow of a bachelor. 
SHAKSPERE,—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 3. 


Let o’er thy house some chosen maid preside, 
Till Heaven decrees to bless thee in a bride. 
Popk’s Homer, The Odyssey, Book xv., line 29. 


Oh! when meet now 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join’d ? 
MiLron.—Paradise Lost, Book viii., line 57. 


‘She that weds will wisely match her love, 
Nor be below her husband nor above. 
Ovip.—Heroides, Epi. ix., line 32. 


Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than women’s are. 

SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act ii., scene 4. 


We'll try the gods again ; for, wise men say, 
Marriage and sunegties do not suit one day. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Prophetess, Act ii., 
scene 3. SoC 


To-morrow yet would reap to-day, a 
As we wear blossoms of the dead ; 7 of 
Earn well the thrifty months nor wed . TiS & 

Raw haste, half sister to delay. ey ® 

TENNysON.—Love Thou the Land, last verse. 
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es GE (SECOND.)—Thou know’st the practice of the female 
rain :— : 

- Lost in the children of the present spouse 

' They slight the pledges of their former vows ; 

Their love is always with the lover past ; 

Still the succeeding flame expels the last. 

Pope’s Homer, The Odyssey, Book xv., line 24. 


MARTHA AND MARY.—Happy’s that house where these fair sisters 
_ vary ; 

But most when Martha’s reconciled to Mary. 
QUARLES.—Book iv., Emblem vii., Epig. 7. 


MASK.-—Lift not the festal mask !—enough to know, 
No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal woe. 
Scotr.—The Lord of the Isles, Canto ii., stanza 1. 


MATRIMONY .—Cowme, is the bride ready to go to church ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iv., scene 5. 


Here, afore heaven, 
I ratify this nfy rich gift—— 
Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 
_ For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act iv., scene 1. 


Quiet days, fair issue, and long life. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 
Give me your hands: 
__ Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
- That doth not wish you joy! 
, SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act v., scene 1. 
; My gentle lady, 
IT wish you all the joy that you can wish. ' ae 
3 SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 2. 
~ Tdon’t think matrimony consistent with the liberty of the subject. 
fs FarquHaRr.—The Twin Rivals, Act v. 


~ Our Maker bids increase ;— 

_ Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true,source 

~ Of human offspring. : 

Mitron.—Paradise Lost, Book iv. 
The wedding, you know, is always before the sermon—which is one of 


the chief things wherein hanging and matrimony disagree. 
i FreLpING.—Love in Several Masques, Act v., scene 4. 


 MATTER.—1'll read you matter deep and dangerous. 
ee SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 3. 
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MATTER.—Why, you whoreson round man! What’s the matter? 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 4. 
(The Prince to Falstaff.) 


1. What’s the matter, Furnish ? 
2. Nothing, sir; nothing’s the matter. 
Murpuy.—The Way to Keep Him, Act ii., scene 1. 
What’s the matter ? 
Why, murder’s the matter! Slaughter’s the matter! 
Killing’s the matter !—But he can tell you the perpendiculars. 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act v., scene 1. 


Why, how you stand, girl! you have no more feeling than one of the — 
Derbyshire putrefactions. 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act v., scene 1. 
MEANS.—The way and means thereto is. : 
PRAYER Boox.—The first notice of intention to adminis- — 
ter the sacrament ; and see Alford’s Queen’s English, — 
paragraph 27, 
MEHANT.—Of forests and enchantments drear, a 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 
MiLton.—I] Penseroso, line 120. 


MEASURE.—Come not within the measure of my wrath. 
SHAKSPERE.—T wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act v., sc. 4: 


MEASURES.—Measures, not men, have always been my mark. 
GoLDsmiITH.—The Good-natured Man, Act ii. 
(Lofty to Mrs. Croaker.) 
MEDDLE.—V 1 not meddle nor make no farther. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act i., scene 1. 


. MEE K.—They can be meek that have no other cause. 
SHAKSPERE.— Comedy of Errors, Act ii., scene 1. 


The flower of meekness on.a stem of erace. . 403m 

JAMES MoNTGOMERY.—The World before the Floo 
Canto ii. 

O blessed well of love! O flower of grace. 
SPENSER.—A Hymn of Heavenly Love, line 169. 

To Christian meekness sacrifice thy spleen, 

And strive thy neighbour’s weaknesses to screen. 
SMOLLETT.— Advice, line 121. 

MEET.—When shall we three meet again, 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 1. 


MELANCHOLY.—I1 amas melancholy as a gib eat. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 2. \ 
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Pe - 


a MELANCHOLY.—As melancholy as an unbraced drum. 
ES y Mrs. CENTLIVRE.—The Wonder, Act ii., scene 1. 


a ny young guest! methinks you are allycholly; 1 pray you, why 
oe ts 16 


SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv., Sc. 2. 
(The Host to Julia in Boy’s clothes. ) 


- Lean suck melancholy out of a song. 
SHAKSPERE.— As You Like It, Act ii., scene 5. 


_- (Jaques to Amiens.) 


Pale melancholy sat retired. 
Pa Cotuins.—The Passions, line 57. 


- Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair science frown’d not in his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 
Gray.—Elegy, verse 30. 


, ~ MELROSE.—And he a solemn sacred plight, 
Did to St. Bride of Douglas make, 
That he a pilgrimage would take 


To Melrose Abbey 
s - Scorr.—Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto vi., verse 27. 


Tf thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Os Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day, 

- Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

. Iprp.—Canto ii., verse 1. 


MELTING MOOD.—Albeit unused to the melting mood. 
ee SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act v., scene 2. 

_ MEMORY.—From the table of my memory 

* Pl wipe away all trivial fond records. 

eat” SHAKSPERE.— Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 


and of my memory ; it only retains what — 
happens to hit my fancy ; and like enough, sir, if you were to preach 
to me for a couple of hours on end, I might be unable at the close of © 


the discourse to remember one word of it. : 
Scorr.—lIntro. to Ann of Geierstein. 


No, Doctor, I have no comm 


I pleas’d remember, and while mem’ry yet 
Holds fast her office here, can ne’er forget. 
¥ -— CowPer.—Tirocinium. - 


~ Oh! while all conscious memory holds her power, 
Gan I forget that sweetly painful hour. ; 
4 ee ‘FaLconeR.—Shipwreck, Canto 1. 


» 
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a 


MEMORY.—Remember thee ? 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 

In this distracted globe. 
SHAKSPERE. 


MEN.—Make the men sit down. 
St. JOHN’s GOSPEL, chapter vi., verse 10. 
(Jesus to Andrew.) 


Let the men cross ! 
Sir ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 


[A pithy command of Sir Arthur to Col. Waters on crossing the Douro with a boat 
and twenty-five men. ]—(Sheerer’s Memoirs of Wellington, page 210.) ; 


Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 


Be strong, and quit: yourselves like men. : 
SAMUEL, Book i., chapter iv., verse 9. Homer’s Iliad, 
Book xv., line 567. 


Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our people. 
SAMUEL, Book ii., chapter x. » verse 13. 


Play the men. 
SHAKSPBRE.—The Tempest, Actii., scene 1. 
(Alonzo to the Boatswain.) 


In an age 
When men were men, and not ashamed of heaven. 
Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 11, 


Then men were men, but now the greater part 
Beasts are in life, and women are in heart. 
HaLu.—Bishop of Norwich, Sat. vi. 


Remember this, and shew yourselves men. 
Isatan, chapter xlvi., verse viii. 


These men are fortune’s jewels, moulded bright, 
Brought forth with their own fire and light. 
CowLry.—The Motto, line 9. 


Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto v., Stanza 17. 
’ 


Men are but children of a larger growth. oe 
DRYDEN.—AII for Love, Act iv., scene 1.—Dr. Watts, in 

his ‘“‘ Improvement of the Mind,”’ Part ii., chapter v., 

and RoBEerT Luoyp, in his “ Epistle to Colman,” are 


identical with Seneca in the next quotation. : 


They are but children too, though they have grey hairs: they are indeual 
of a larger size. ‘¢ 
SENECA.—On Anger, chapter viii. 


Ss 
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MEN.—To each his sufferings: all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 
- The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 
Gray.—Prospect of Eton College, stanza 10. 


Of such materials wretched men weré made. : 
Byron.—The Lament of Tasso, stanza vi., line 11. 


Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act v., scene 2. 


Let me have men about me that are fat ; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 0’ nights ; 

Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 2. 


? 


Re ee 


a Men—— 
7 Are masters to their females, and their lords ; 
Then let your will attend on their awards. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Luciana to Adriana.) 


= MEND.—And next in value we shall find 
What mends the taste and forms the mind. 
Hannan MoreE.—Conversation. 


H MENTIONS.—To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite, 
Who never mentions hell to ears polite. 
Porr.—Moral Essays, Hpi. iv. to Burlington, line 149. 


_ MERCHANDISEH.—Curs’d merchandise ! where life is sold, 
_ And avarice consents to starve for gold ! 
Rowe.—Lucan’s Pharsalia, Book iv., line 145. 


I have wished for some years past, that instead of discouraging our 
people from seeking foreign soil, the public would rather pay for 
transporting all our unnecessary mortals, whether papists or prot- 
estants, to America, as drawbacks are sometimes allowed for exporting 
commodities when a nation is overstocked. 

Swirrt.—Maxims controlled in Ireland. 


 MERCHANT.—The restless merchant, he that loves to steep 
‘His brains in wealth, and lays his soul to sleep 
In bags of bullion, sees th’ immortal crown, 
And fain would mount, but ingots keep him down : 
He brags to-day, perchance, and begs to-morrow : 
He lent but now, wants credit now to borrow. 
Blow, winds, the treasure’s gone, the merchant’s broke ; 
A slave to silver’s but a slave to smoke. 
he QUARLES.—Book ii., Emblem 4 
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Where merchants gilt the top. 
Marston.—What You Will, Acti. 


Strike, louder strike, th’ ennobling strings, 
To those whose merchant sons were kings. 
CoLiins.—Ode to Liberty, line 42. 


Whose merchants are princes. 
IsaIAH, chapter xxiii., verse 8. 
(On the overthrow of the city of Tyre.) 


MERCY .—Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act i., scene 2. 


Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule. 
CowPeER.—The Task, Book vi., line 595. 


Mercy is not itself, that oft looks so ; 
Pardon is still the nurse of second woe. : 
SHAKSPERE.— Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 1. 


The gates of mercy shall be all shut up. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iii., scene 3. 


Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 

Become them with one-half so good a grace 

As mercy does.—SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure,- Act ii., scene 2. 


Then, everlasting Love, restrain thy will; 
*Tis godlike to have power, but not to kill. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Chances, Act ii., sc. 2. 


The quality of Mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless’d ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes” 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 


It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself ; on 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. -SHAKSPERE.—Ibid., Act iv., scene 1. 


There is no more mercy in him than there is milk in a male tiger. 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act v., scene 4. , 


Betwixt the stirrup and the ground, 
Mercy I asked, I mercy found. a ie 
CAMDEN’s REMAINS.—Quoted by Malone in Boswel 

Johnson., Vol. iv., page 225, 5th edition, improved t 

the Doctor as follows :— 
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_. MERCY.—Between the stirrup and the ground, 
_. Imercy asked, I mercy found. 


t . We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 


- The deeds of mercy. 
; SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 


3 
Mercy stood in the cloud with eye that wept 


Essential love. 
PoLLoK.—The Course of Time, Book iii. 


a : Tam content to spare the living for the sake of the dead. 

F ‘C.msar to the Envoys sent to propitiate him after the 
P. Battle of Pharsalia. Fs 
 MERIT.—On their own merits modest men are dumb ; ° 


 * Plaudite et valete ”__TERENCE—Hum ! 
,. Cotman.—Epilogue to Heir-at-Law, last lines. 


View the whole scene, with critic judgment scan, 
And then deny him merit if you can. 
Where he falls short, ’tis nature’s fault alone : 
Where he succeeds, the merit’s all his own. 

me _ CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 1023. 
BE sictiyyc (Critique on Sheridan.) 


~ Before such merit all objections fly ;— 

 Prichard’s genteel, and Garrick’s six feet high. 

> CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 850. 
(Critique on Mrs. Prichard.) 


* 


j Amongst the sons of men how few are known 


~ Who dare be just to merit not their own. 
CHURCHILL.—Hpi. to Hogarth., line 1. ; 


than experience 


MERE y.—I had rather have a fool to make me merry, 


- to make me sad. 
og GHAKSPERE.—AS You Like It, Act iv., scene i; 


Tam not merry; but I do beguile _ 
‘The thing Iam, by seeming otherwise. fi 
b ove SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act il., scene Es 


Tam never merry when TLhear sweet music. — r 
rar) - QTAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act-v.,scenel. —~ 


Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
_ And merrily hent the style—a ; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
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~ 


MERE Y.—How oft, when men are at the point of death, 


Have they been merry ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act v., scene 3. 


(Romeo at Juliet’s tomb.) 


And if you can be merry then, ll say: 
A man may weep upon his wedding day. 
SHAKSPERE. —Henry VIL., Prologue, last lines. 


METAL.—VYielding metal flow’d to human form. 
Pore.—To Augusta, Hpi. i, line 148. 

Here’s metal more attractive. 
SHAKSPERE.— Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 

(To his mother.) 

METEOR.— Unfurl’d 

The imperial ensign; which, full high advanced, 

Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 535. 

Loose his beard and hoary hair, 

Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air. 
Gray.—The Bard I-II., line 5. 


This hairy meteor did denounce, 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns. 
ButLeR.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto i., line 247. 


METILE.—_Why, now I see there’s Hebei in thee; and even, from 


this instant, do build on thee a better opinion than before. 
SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Act iv., scene 2. 


By this good light, a wench of matchless mettle ! 
Scott.—Fortunes of Nigel, chapter xix. 


- METHINKS.—Methinks I scent the morning’s air. 
é SHAKSPERE.— Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 


MILDLY.—Well, mildly be it then, mildly. 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act iii., scene 2. 
MILKE.—A land flowing with milk and honey. 
NUMBERS, chapter xiv., verse 13. 
May the Himera flow with milk instead of water! May the fountain of 
Sybaris flow with honey ! at 
Banks’ Theocritus.—Idyll v., page 32. 
" Let Sporus tremble— 
2. What! that thing of silk ! 


Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk! . 24 
Porre.—Epi. to Arbuthnot, line 305. 2 


The crust removed, her cheeks as smooth as silk, nits 
Are polish’d with a wash of ass’s milk. . 
JUVENAL.—Sat. vi. (Dryden.) 
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| MILLINER.—He was perfumed like a milliner. 
at SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 3. (Hotspur.) 


MIND.—What gain’st thou, brutal man, if I confess 
Thy strength superior, when thy wit is less ? 
_ - Mind is the man; I claim my whole desert 
> From the mind’s vigour, and the immortal part. 
Ovip.— Meta. xiii., Dryden. (Reply of Ulysses to Ajax.) 


The aristocracy of the mind was to supplant that of the sword. 
Axison.—History of Europe, chapter iii., Part 34. 


Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
a Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
JT must be measur’d by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man. 
Warts.—False Greatness, verse 3. 


The mind is the proper judge of the man. 
SrenEcA.—Happy Life, chapter i. 
- John Gilpin kiss’d his loving wife ; 
O’erjoy’d was he to find 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 


She had a frugal mind. 
CowPrEr.—John Gilpin, verse 8. 


- The mind, relaxing into needful sport, 

Should turn to writers of an abler sort, 
‘Whose wit well managed, and whose classic style, i 
Give truth a lustre, and make wisdom smile. . 
es CowPeEerR.—Retirement, line 715. 


Tt is the mind that maketh good or ill, 

- That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor. 

Ze SpENSER.—F airy Queen, Book vi., Canto 9. 

 °Tis the mind that makes the body rich. 

ve SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act iv., scene 3. — 
bs Spneca.—Happy Life, chapter xv. 


— Strength of mind is exercise, notrest. 
Pore.—EHssay on Man, Epi. ii., line 104. 


A good mind possesses a kingdom. o 
- ee PROVERB.—Motto of the Emperor Nerva; RiLEy’s Dic- 
tionary of Classical Quotations, 227. 


ho 
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The first sure symptom of a mind in health, : 
Ts rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. : 
he Dr. YounG.—Night viii., line 923. 


‘The mind is in fault whieh never escapes from itself. 
Be pew, Smart’s Horace.—Book i., Epi. xiv. : 
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MIND.—How fleet is the glance of the mind e 
Compared with the speed of its flight! eis 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
CowPErR.—Alex. Selkirk, verse 6. 


A monarch clothed with majesty and awe, 
His mind his kingdom, and his will his law. 


~ . COWPER.—Truth, line 405. 


A mind content both crown and kingdom is. ; 
GREENE.—Song, ‘‘ Sweet are the Thoughts,”’ last line. 


My mind to me a kindom is ; 
Such perfect joys therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 
That God or nature hath assign’d: 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 
Sir EDWARD DYER. é 
[See ‘‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” by Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop of Dro- 
more, Vol. i., page 307; and Byrd’s Psalms, Sonnets, ete. The thoughtis said to be from 
Seneca; see the verse in the Thyestes: Mens regnum bona possidet. Gifford’s Ed. of 
Ben Jonson’s Plays, page 28. ] 
My mind to me an empire is. 
SOUTHWELL.—Look Home. 
Man’s mind a mirror is. 
SoUTHWELL.— Ibid. 


Queen. Thou talk’st as if thou wert a king. 
K. Henry. Why, so I am in mind. 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act iii, scene 1. 


The mind is its own place, and in itself F 
_Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
' Miuron.—Paradise Lost, Book i., Hine 254. 


Behold yon pair in strict embraces join’d ; 

How like in manners, and how like in mind! 
Popr.—The Dunciad, Book iii., line 179. 

A mind diseased no remedy can physic— 

Here the ship gave a lurch, and he grew sea-sick. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto ii., verse 19. 


He that has treasures of his own ; rf 
May leave the cottage or the throne, 
May quit the globe, and dwell alone [ 


Within his spacious mind. 
Locke hath a soul as wide as the sea, 
Calm as the night, bright as the day, 
There may his vast ideas play, 

Nor feel a thought confined. ; al aif 
Dr. Watrs.—Lyric Poems, To John Locke, Hsq., verse 2 
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_ MIND.—When I view my spacious soul, 

_ And survey myself a whole, 

_ And enjoy myself alone, 

ma kingdom of my own. 

~ Dr. Wartts.—Lyric Poems, True Riches. 


The voyage of the mind. 
= CowLry.—To Colonel Tuke. 


__ The garden of the mind.—Tsnnyson.—Ode to Memory, verse 3. : 


_ Upon the threshold of the mind. 

Bar TrENNySON.—In Memoriam, ili., verse 4. 

There is so little to redeem the dry mass of follies and errors from which 
_ the materials of life are composed, and anything to love or reverence 
becomes, as it were, the sabbath for the mind. 
me E. BuLWER LytTon.—Devereux, Book i., chapter vi. 


In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 


4 
= 
MINISTER.—Nature too unkind, 

‘That made no medicine for a troubled mind ! a 
a BEAUMONT and FLetcHER.—Philaster, Act iii., scene 1._ 


1. Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d ? 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

~Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 


A 
ra 
age 


Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff, 

iY Vhich weighs upon the heart ? 

2. Therein the patient 

st minister to himself. 

“1. Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it. 
GHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act v., scene 3. 


MINS TREL.—The way was long, the wind was cold, 
e minstrel was infirm and old ; 
wither’d cheek, and tresses grey, 


m’d to Have known a better day. 
WALTER Scorr.—Introduction to the Last Minstrel. 


‘The last of all the bards was he (epead 
Who sung of border chivalry.—W ALTER Scort.—lbid,, line 7 + .. sf 


MIRROR.—Who teach the mind its proper force to scan, 


d hold the faithful mirror up to man. 
b Lioyp.—The Actor. 


old, as *twere, the mirror up to nature; to shew virtue her own 
ire, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time — 


form and pressure. sti ae 
---« SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ill., scene 2. 
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_ [never spent an hour’s talk withal. 
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—~ s 2 j 
MIRTH.—From the crown of his head to the sole of his feet he is all 


mirth. , f3 He 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., se. 2. 


T have of late (but, wherefore, I know not) lost all my mirth, foregone 
all custom of exercises. “ 
SHAKSPERE.— Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 


Prepare for ‘mirth, for mirth becomes a feast. 
SHAKSPERE.— Pericles, Act ii., scene 3. 


A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 


SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act ii., scene 1. 


MIS CHIE F.—To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 


MISER,.—At length some pity warmed the master’s breast, 

(Twas then his threshold first received a guest, ) 

Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 

And half he welcomes in the shivering pair. 
PARNELL.—The Hermit, line 97. 


MISER Y.—Misery makes sport to mock itself. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 1. 


In misery’s darkest cavern known 
His useful care was ever nigh ; 
Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 

And lonely want retired to die. 
Dr. JoHNSON.—On the death of Mr. Robert Levett, v. 5. 


ra 


> 


Misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case. 
Cowprr.—The Castaway, verse 10. fads 


*Tis misery enough to be redue’d 

To the low level of the common herd, 

Who, born to beggary, envy all above them. 
LiILLo.—Fatal Curiosity, Act i., scene 2. 


Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act ii., scene 2. 


When a few words will rescue misery out of her distress, I hate the man 
who can be a churl of them. - 


STERNE.—Sentimental J. ourney, Calais, line 22. 


\ « 
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| MISERY.— Misery doth part 
‘The flux of company ; anon, a careless herd, : 
: Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, ss 
_ And never stays to greet him: “ Ay,’’ quoth Jaques, ; 
«Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; a 
- *Tis just the fashion : wherefore do you look ' 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ?e 
. SHAKSPERE.—As you Like It, Act ii., scene 1. Pe 


; MISFOR TUNE.—lll fortune seldom comes alone. 
s DryDEN.—Cymon and Iphigenia. 


One woe doth tread upon another’s heel, 
5 So fast they follow. 
“< SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iv., scene 7. 


- When one is past, another care we have; 
hus woe succeeds a woe, aS wave a wave. 
Herrick.—Hesp. Aphorisms, No. 287. 


_ One sorrow never comes but brings an heir, 
That may succeed as his inheritor. 
- SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act i., scene 4. 


4 
‘When sorrows come, they come not single spies, = 
But in battalions. , 
- SHAKSPERE.—Hamilet, Act iv., scene 5. 


Experience teaches another lesson, that earthly losses are remedies for — 
~ covetousness, while increase in worldly goods rouses and provokes it. 
fe Dr. TRENcH.—The Rich Fool, 322; Notes on the Para- 
bles, Ed. ix. Te 


A wretch’s life—broken on misfortune’s wheel. 
——— CAMPBELL.—Theodric. 

One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book. 

SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act v., scene 
(Romeo at the tomb, having just slain Paris.) rors 


MLY.—Mix a short folly, that unbends the mind. 
a Francis’ Horace, Book iv., Ode 12, line 27. 


fix with your gray designs a little pleasure ; 
ch day of business has its hour of leisure. 
. "Wrst. —Letter v. in Mason’s Life of Gray. y “a 
MOCK—MOCKING.—Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 
- Confusion on thy banners wait, i 
ough fann’d by conquest’s crimson wing, a 
They mock the air with idle state. : 
id Gray.--The Bard, line 1. Bee” 
ocking the air with colours a cm .. 
Fa ‘SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act v., scene]. 
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MOCKERY, DELUSION, AND A SNAREH.—IE it is possible that such 
a practice as that which has taken place in the present instance should 
be allowed to pass without a remedy, trial by jury itself, instead of 
being a security to persons who are accused, will be a delusion, a 
mockery, and a snare. 

; Lorp DernMAN, C.J.—xi. Clarke and Finnelly, 351. 
O’Connell v. The Queen. . 


MOCK ER Y.—And bear about the mockery of woe, 
To midnight dances, and the public show. 
PorEe.—To the Memory of a Lady, line 57. 


MODEST Y.—Come thou, whose thoughts as limpid spring are clear. . 
To lead the train, sweet Modesty appear ;—— ‘ 
With thee be Chastity, ofall afraid, 
Disturbing all, a wise suspicious maid ; 
Cold is her breast, like flowers that drink the dew, 
A silken veil conceals her from the view. 

Cotuins.—Eclogue i., line 53. 


Remember that with her clothes a woman puts off her modesty. 
HeERopotus.—See Ramage’s Thoughts from Greek Au- 
thors. CHaucER.—The Wife of Bath, Prol. line 6364. 


Thy modesty’s a flambeau to thy merit. 
FIELDING.—Tom Thumb, Act i., scene 2. 


MOD ULATION.—’Tis not enough the voice be sound and clear, 
°’Tis modulation that must charm the ear. 
Luioyp.—The Actor. 


MOLLIIFY .— Now mince the sin, 


~ And mollify damnation with a phrase. 


DRYDEN.—The Spanish Friar, Act v., scene 1. 


MONA.—Once hid from those who search the main. ‘ 
CoLLINs.—Ode to Liberty, line 82. 


MONARCH.—Who would not brave the battle-fire—the wreck, 
To move the monarch of her peopled deck ? . ee 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i., stanza 3. fa - 


Monarchs seldom sigh in vain. 
Scott.—Marmion, Canto v., stanza 9. 


Tam monarch of all I survey, ia 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, tT) Oe 
Tam lord of the fowl and the brute. 
CowPER.—Verses on Alexander Selkirk. 


MONEY—MONUMENT. 


a“ 


» Siete oo ee ; 

_ MONEY.—If at great things thou would’st arrive, 
Get riches first, get health, and treasure heap, 
Not difficult, if thou hearken to me: 

_ Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand, 

_ They whom I favour thrive in wealth amain, 

_ While virtue, valour, wisdom, sit in want. 

a Mittron.—Paradise Regained, Book ii. 
_-O, what a world of vile ill-favour’d faults, 

_ Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a-year! 


% SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 2. 


Pi 


y My friend, get money ; get a large estate ; 
| By honest means ; but get—at any rate.’ / 
Francis’ Horace.—Book i., Epi. i., line 93. 


G et place and wealth, if possible, with grace, 
If not, by any means get wealth and place. ] 
f Poprr.—To Bolingbroke, Book i., Epi. i., line 103. 


WU 4! 


Cotman.— Monsieur Tonson. 


“oll 


hi (ONSTER.—A faultless monster, which the world ne’er saw. 
3 BuckinGHAM.—Essay on Poetry. 


Y, 


~ demolish. ’ 
HoRACE.—Book ii., Ode 30., lines 1-5. 


I have now complet 
‘nor steel, nor consuming time, will be able to destroy ! 
¥ Ovirp.—Meta., Book xv., line 873. 


It deserves with characters of brass 
yrted residence, ’gainst the tooth of time, 


d rasure of oblivion. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 


} (The Duke of Angelo.) 


I made my life my monument. . 
Bs if Baw Jonson.—On Sir Charles Cavendish. 


2 the Monument. 


Boswell, page 61.) 


659 


Fe, SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii., scene 4. 


~ He that wants money, means, and content, is without three good friends. 


cs (ONSIEUR TONSON.—Away he went, and ne’er was heard of more. 


.\t 


MONUMENT.—1 have completed a monument more lasting than brass 

and more sublime than the regal elevation of pyramids, which neither 
the wasting shower, the unavailing north-wind, nor an innumerable 
~ guccession of years, and the flight of seasons, shall be able to 


ed a work which neither the anger of Jove, nor fire, 


Dr. JoHNSON.—His answer on being asked how he felt 
upon the ill success of is tragedy ‘Irene.’ (Croker’s 


,* 


660 MONUMENT—MOON. 


= 


MONUMENT.—When old Time shall lead him to his end, 
Goodness and he fill up one monument. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VIII., Act ii., scene 1. 


If you seek for his monument, look around, Si monumentum requiris cir- 


cumspice. 
Rospert Myine.—Epitaph on Sir Christopher Wren, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Wouldst thou behold his monument ? look around ! 
RoGeErs.—Italy (Florence,) page 103, ed. 1830. 


MONUMENTS.—Monuments, like men, submit to fate. 
PopE.—Rape of the Lock, Canto iii, line 172. 


A famous history, to be enroll’d 
In everlasting monuments of brass. 
SPENSER.—F airy Queen, Book iii., Canto ix., verse 50. 


Monuments themselves memorials need. 
CRABBE.—The Borough, Letter ii. ; and JUVENAL, Sat. x., 
line 146. 


MOON.—Good even, fair moon, good even to thee ; 

I prithee, dear moon, now show to me 

The form and the features, the speech and degree, 

Of the man that true lover of mine shall be. 
Scorr.—Heart of Mid-Lothian, chapter xvii. 


The full-orb’d moon with her nocturnal ray 
Shed o’er the scene a lovely flood of day. 
WHEELWRIGHT’S Pindar, Olymp. Ode x., line 102.’ 


The sacred Queen of Night, 

Who pours a lovely, gentle light, 

Wide o’er the dark, by wanderers blest, 

Conducting them to peace and rest. 
THomson.—Ode to Seraphina. 


Unmuffle, ye faint stars ; and thou fair moon, 

That wont’st to love the traveller’s benison, “Ley 

Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud 

And disinherit Chaos. h 
Mitron.—Comus. Comus and the Lady. 


The moon is in her summer glow. 
Scorr.—Rokeby, Canto i. Naka 


My lord, they say, five moons were seen to-night : ; 4 

Four fixed; and the fifth did whirl about Ma 

The other four, in wond’rous motion. Ly 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv., scene 2. ; 


=> 


ee. _--MOON—AMORN. 
- MOON.—The dews of summer night did fall: 
-_The moon, sweet regent of the sky, . 
_ Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 
E= MIcKLE.—See Scott’s Introduction to Kenilworth. 


_ 1. By yonder blessed moon I swear. 
2. O, swear not by the moon, the unconstant moon, 
__ That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
~ Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
, SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 2. 


AJ 


_ The moon pull’d off her veil of light, 

_ That hides her face by day from sight, 
_ (Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
_ That’s both her lustre and her shade,) 
_ And in the lantern of the night, 


- With shining horns hung out her light. 
” Bur Ler.— Hudibras, Part ii., Canto i., line 905. 


; Mt OONLIGHT.—How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 


Here will we sit—Sit, Jessica. | 
- SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act v., scene 1. 


~ MOOR.—Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed,. 


And batten on this moor ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 


- MORAL.—He left the name at which the world grew pale, 


To point a moral or adorn a tale. 
— Dr. JouNsoN.— Vanity of Human Wishes, line 221. 


Our stage-play has a moral—and, no doubt, 
You all have sense enough to find it out.” 
-, Gay.—What do Ye Call it? Epilogue. 


MORN.— From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve. Vin 
Mitron.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 742. 


a 


‘From morn till night, from night till startled morn. 
oe Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto i., stanza 54. 


& 

The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 

And, like a lobster boil’d, the morn 


From black to red began to turn. a wey 
- Butier.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto u., line 29. 


The morn that lights you to your love. 
»* CoLLins.—Eclogue i., line 23. (Selim.) 
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662 : . MORNING. 


MORNING.—The day begins to break, and night is fled, FVEAOW a 
Whose pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. * 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 2. 


The grey-ey’d morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light. — 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 3. S96 


Night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 
And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger ; 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. : 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Actiii., scene 2. 
(Puck to Oberon.) ‘" 


The silent hours steal on, 
And flaky darkness breaks within the east. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II1., Act v., scene 3. 


Morn, 
Wak’d by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarr’d the gates of light. 
Mriron.—Paradise Lost, Book vi., line 2. EL 


Till down the eastern cliffs afar 
Hyperion’s march they spy, and glittering shafts of war. 
GRrAay.—The Progress of Poesy, stanza ii., line 11. 


Or seen her well-appointed star 
Come marching up the eastern hill afar. 
Cow Ley.—Brutus. 


Parent of day! whose beauteous beams of light 
Spring from the darksome womb of night. 
YALDEN.—Hymn to Morning. 
Brown night 
Retires : young day pours in apace. ; 
THOMson.—Summer, line 51. (0 


Where the morning sun first, warmly smote 


The open field, and where the unpierced shade Re 
Imbrown’d the noontide bowers. wt 
MILToN.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 245. Book ike . 
line 1086. a 
The eye of day looks out TA 
Dim through the haze. , 


BOWLES.—The Spirit of Discovery, Book i., line 53. 
Gild the brown horror, and dispel the night. CAV 

DryDEN.—The Hind and Panther, Part ii, yp line 659.04 4, 
Breaking the melancholy shades of night. Ce dt Ge 


Prior.—Love and Friendship. . ‘ is 4, be as 


aa 
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MORNING—MOTHER. 663 


: _ MORNING .—The meek-ey’d morn appears, mother of dews. 
iF THOMSON.—Summer, line 47. 


; = When day arises, in that sweet hour of prime. 
Mittron.—Paradise Lost, Book v. 


~ See how the morning opens her golden gates, 

an And takes her farewell of the glorious sun. 

an SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry V1., Act ii., scene 1. 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 


a Stands tiptoe on the misty mountains’ tops. 
SHAKSPERE.— Romeo and Juliet, Act ili., scene 9. 


 MORTAL.—He raised a mortal to the skies, 


She drew an angel down. 
DrypDEN.—Alexander’s Feast, last two lines. 


(Timotheus and Cecilia.) 
_ MOR TAR.—If he take you in hand, sir, with an argument, 
~ He'll bray you in a mortar. 

a Bren JoNsonN.—The Alchemist, Act ii., scene 1. 

©  WOSES.—So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of 

i Moab, according to the word of the Lord. And he buried him in a 

-__-yalley in the land of Moab, over against Bethpeor; but no man know- | 

eth of his sepulchre unto this day. : 
‘DEUTERONOMY, chapter xxxiv., verses 5 and 6. 


All [the Jews] know of him is that his body was not left to the birds of 
the air and the beasts of the field. For the Lord buried him. 
KInGSsLEY.—Parish Sermons, No. 18. 


 MOTES.—The gay motes that people the sunbeams. 

,: Miuron.—I] Penseroso, line 8. 

Like motes dependent on the sunny beam. 
Hoop.—Midsummer Fairies, verse 23. 

And dance, as motes in his meridian ray. 

aug Dr. YounGa.—Night viii., line 1545. 

_ The whirling motes are seen uprising o’er 

The burning sand that glitters on the shore, 

Twisting round, across, below, above, 

As drawn by some resistless, hidden love : 

A fiery column forming in their flight, 


And dancing in the beam of broad sun-light. ~ 
LAMARTINE.—The Revds. Evans and Swift’s translation 


ia of Lamartine’s Poem of Jocelyn. 


- MOTHER.—There is a sight all hearts beguiling — 
A youthful mother to her infant smiling, 
- Who with spread arms and dancing feet, 


_A cooing voice, returns its answer sweet. ; 
‘ BaAILLIE.— Legend of Lady Griseld, verse 32. 
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664 MOTHER—MOUNTAINS, 


MOTHER.—Happy be with such a mother. 
TENNYSON.—The Princess. 


Where yet was ever found a mother 

Who’d give her booby for another ? 
Gay.—Fable iii., line 33. 

O wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., sc. 2. (To Rosencrantz.) 


That would hang us every mother’s son. ; 2 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night's Dream, Act i. , Stree 


MOTTO.—Thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and on — 
thy gates. 
MosEs.—Deuteronomy, chapter vi., verse 9. 


MOULD.—No autumn, nor no age, ever approach 

This heavenly piece, which, Nature having: wrought, 

She lost her needle. 
MASSINGER and Freitp.—Fatal Dowry, Act ii., scene 2. 


I think Nature hath lost the mould 
Where she her shape did take ; 
Or else I doubt if Nature could 
So fair a creature make. 
ANONYMOUS.—Gilfillan’s Specimens of the less known 
British Poets, Vol. i., page 132. 


There camps his son: of all his following 
Is none so beauteous : Nature broke the mould ; 
In which she cast him. ii ha 
_ARIosto.—The Orlando Furioso, Canto x., stanza 84. 
(Rose’s Translation.) 


Nature, despairing e’er to make the like, 
Brake suddenly the mould in which ’twas fashion’d. a, 
MASSINGER.—The Parliament of Love, Act v., scene last. — 


Sighing that Nature formed-but one such man, 
And broke the die—in moulding Sheridan. in 
Byron.—Monody on the Death of R. B. Sheridan. 


MOUN TAINS.—The mountains and the hills shall break forth before 
you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 
ISAIAH, chapter ly., verse 12. ce 


For joy, even the unshorn mountains raise their voices to the stars: 
now the very rocks, the very groves, resound these notes. 
Bucktey’s Virgil, Kel. V., page 15. 


; _ And wave your tops, ye pines, AS 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave ! MV ELO 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book v. 
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- MOUSE—MURDER. 665 


_ MOUSE.—The country mouse stole out from his hiding-place, and bid- 
ding his friend good-bye, whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Oh, my good sir, this 
fine mode of living may do for those who like it; but give me my 
barley bread in peace and security, before the daintiest feast where 
fear and care are in waiting. 

“ Atsop.—Fable 30. 


_ The bumpkin then concludes, Adieu ! 
_ This life perhaps agrees with you: 
_ My grove and cave, secure from snares, 
_ Shall comfort me with chaff and tares. 
: Francis’ Horace, Book ii., Sat. vi., line 231. 


a= FD 3 
__ Give me again my hollow tree, ? 
A crust of bread, and liberty ! ; oe - 

“ PoprE.—Sat. vi., last lines. a 


 MOUTH.—I love the sex, and sometimes would reverse 
The tyrant’s wish, ‘“‘ That mankind only had 
~ One neck, which he with one fell stroke might pierce ; ”’ 
My wish is quite as wide, but not so bad, 
_ And much more tender on the whole than fierce ; 
It being (not now, but only while a lad) 
That womankind had but one rosy mouth, 
~ To kiss them all at once from north to south. 
¥ -Byron.—Don Juan, Canto vi., stanza 27. 


MOUTHS.—He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 
y CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 322. 


ee WVULTITUDE.—We too are a multitude. 
Sas Ovip.—Meta., Book i., verse 355. 


<a is the practice of the multitude to bark at eminent men, as little dogs 


do at strangers. 
Srneca.—Of a Happy Life, chapter xv. 
ote 


MURDER.— Twas not enough 
‘By subtle fraud to snatch a single life ; 
-Puny impiety! whole kingdoms fell 
To sate the lust of power: more horrid still, eas 
The foulest stain and scandal of our nature, He 
Became its boast. One murder made a villain ; 
illions a hero. i 
a Dr. Portevs.—Poem on Death. ) 


.to destroy is murder by the law, 

gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 

To murder thousands takes‘a apecions a 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortalfame. |. 

a “i Dr. Younc,—Love of Fame, Satire vii., line 55. 
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MURDER,—Laid schemes for death, to slaughter turn’d his heart, © \ 
And fitted murder to the rules of Art. s 
TICKELL.—On the Prospect of Peace: 


Murder may pass unpunish’d for a time, 
But tardy justice will o’ertake the crime. 
DryDEN.—The Cock and Fox. 


Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
(After hearing of his Father’s ghost.) 


For murther, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 
SHAKSPERE:—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Chiding himself for his apathy.) 


Murder will out—that see we day by day. 
CHAUCER.—The Nun’s Priests Tale, line 15,058. 


Murther most foul, as in the best it is. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 
(His Father’s ghost to him.) 
*Tis of all vices the most contrary 
To every virtue, and humanity ; 
For they intend the pleasure and delight, 
But this the dissolution of nature. 
SHACKERLY.—Marmion: Antiquary, Act iii. 


MURMURS.—With murmurs of soft rills ana whispering trees. 
GaRTH.—The Dispensary, Canto i., line 84. 


As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little now and then, to be sure. 
But there’s no love lost between us. 
GoLDsMITH.—She Stoops to Conquer, Act iv. ‘ 
(Tony Lumpkin to Mrs. Hardcastle.) 
MUSH.—O, for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Chorus. 


MUSIC.—Music has charms te soothe a savage breast, % 


To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. ” r 
CoNGREVE.—Mourning Bride, Act i., scene 1. Mipiee 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is-not moved with concord of sweet sounds, aT 


Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirits are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: gray el 
Let no such man be trusted, f riod E 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act v., scenel. 
(Lorenzo to Jessica.) 
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MUSIC. 667 


MUSIC.—OF a sweet nature, goat-herd is the murmuring of yon 
pine, which tunefully rustles by the fountains: and sweetly too do 
you play on the pipe. 

Banxs’ Theocritus, Idyll i., verse 8. 


In some still evening, when the whispering breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 
Poprr.—Pastoral iv., lines 79, 80. 


: Thyrsis, the music of that mourning spring 
Is not so mournful as the strains you sing. 
a PoprE.—Pastoral iv., lines 1, 2; BANKS supra. 


_ Sweeter, good shepherd, is thy melody, than yon resounding water 
pours down from the rock above. 
Banks’ Theocritus, Idyll i., verse 8. 


Nor rivers winding through the vales below, 
So sweetly warble, or so sweetly flow. 
Pore.—Pastoral iv., lines 3, 4. 


If music be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it, that surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again ;—it had a dying fall: 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
_ hat breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 


SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act i., scene 1. : 
Hanging upon her notes like a bee upon a Jessamine flower. 7 
- DE Qumncey.—‘‘ Walking Stewart” listening to Madam 

' Mara singing; Vol. viii., page 1. 3 


- The murmur that springs 
From the growing of grass. ’ 
Por.—Al Aaraaf. : 
7 Poe says he met with this idea in an old English tale which he was unable to obtain, 7 
and quoted from memory :—“‘ The verie essence, and, as it were, springeheade and origine ; 
of all music, is the very pleasaunte sounde which the trees of the forest do make when 
_ they growe.’’] ; 
The streams with softest sound are flowing, 
_ The grass you almost hear it growing, 
You hear it now, if e’er you can, . 
Pe WorpswortH.—The Idiot Boy, Vol. i., 214. 


- The breath of flowers is farre sweeter in the aire (where it comes and 
goes like the warbling of musick) than in the hand. 
Lorp Bacon.—KEssay on Gardening. 


_ There’s music in the sighing of a.reed ; 
- There’s music in the gushing of a rill ; 
_ There’s music in all things, if men had ears. 
v4 Byron.—Don Juan, Canto xv,, stanza 5. 
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668 MUSIC. 


MUSTE?.—O, pleasant is the welcome kiss 
When day’s dull round is o’er ; 
And sweet the music of the step 
That meets us at the door. 
J.R. DRAKE. 


There’s music in the dawning morn, 
There’s music on the twilight cloud, 
There’s music in the depth of night, 
When the world is still and dim, 
And the stars flame out in the pomp of light, 
Like thrones of the cherubim ! 


Hone.—Hveryday Book, Vol. i., page 1142, verse 9. 


Music of the spheres. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act v., scene 1. 


The stormy music of the drum. 
CAMPBELL.—Pleasures of Hope. 


Harmony in uproar. 
ARBUTHNOT.—A Short Piece of Humor. 


I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round. 
JOHN Scorr.—Ode on hearing the Drum. 


I was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death. 
Mitron.—Comus, scene 1., line 560. 


In notes by distance made more sweet. 
CoLLINsS.—Ode on the Passions, line 60. 


Sweetest melodies, 
Are those that are by distance made more sweet. 
WORDSWORTH. 


Where gripinge grefes the hart would wounde, 
And dolefulle dumps the mynd oppresse, 
There musicke with her silver-sound 
With spede is wont to send redress : 
Of troubled mynds, in every sore, 
Swete musicke hath a salve in store. 


RicHARD Epwarps.—1 Percy Reliques, Book ii., page 199 


When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, — 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng’d round her magic cell. 
CoLLins.—Ode on the Passions. 
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MYRTLE—NATIONS. 669 © 


MYVRTLE.—The myrtle (ensign of supreme command, 
Consign’d to Venus by Melissa’s hand ;) 
In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 
In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain ; 
The myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 
The unhappy lovers’ graves the myrtle spreads.— 
Soon must this sprig, as you shall fix its doom, 
Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb. 
Dr. JoHNSON.— Written at the request of a gentleman to 
whom a lady had given a sprig of myrtle. 

[Punch in his principal illustration, wherein Lord Palmerston stands prominent» 
usually places a sprig of myrtle in his mouth, as the “ensign,” it is presumed, 0 
“supreme command.”’] 

NAME.—Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing ; 

"Twas mine, *tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.—_SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 


My name is Norval; on the Grampian hills 

My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain, 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 

And keep his only son, myself, at home. 

For I had heard of battles, and I long’d 

To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 

And Heav’n soon granted what my sire denied. 
Home.—Douglas, Act ii., scene 1. 


Auf. What is thy name ? 
Cor. A name unmusical to Volscian’s ears, 
And harsh in sound to thine. -SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act iv., scene 5. 


A Junius Brutus, a Pomponius, or a Julius, or any other rusty name 
unwashed by baptism. 
DIsRAELI.—On Ridiculous Titles. (Curiosities of Lit., 
Vol. ii., page 485.) 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
ANoNYMOUS.—Quoted by Sir Walter Scott in Old Mor- 
tality, chapter xxxiii. 


NATIONS.—When nations are to perish in their sins, 
*Tis in the church the leprosy begins ; 

The priest, whose office is, with zeal sincere, 

To watch the fountain, and preserve it clear, 
Carelessly nods and sleeps upon the brink, 

While others poison what the flock must drink, 
Cowprr.—Expostulation, line 95. 
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NATURE.—And God said, let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself upon the earth, and it was so. 

GENESIS, chapter i., verse 11. 


Nature the vicar of the Almighty Lord. zs 
CHAauUCcER.—Assembly of Fools, line 379. 


Knowing that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. 
WorpswortH.—Tintern Abbey. 


All of these, and all I see, 
Should be sung, and sung by me: 
They speak their Maker as they can, 
But want, and ask, the tomgue of man. 
PARNELL.—Hymn to Contentment, line 71. 


Nothing in nature, much less conscious being, 
Was e’er created solely for itself. 
Dr. YounGc.—Night ix., line 706. 


For whatsoever she produces (I am not speaking only of animals, but 
even of those things which have sprung from the earth in such a _ 
manner as to rest on their own roots,) she designed it to be perfect in 
its respective kind. ; 

_ Youne’s Cicero.—Tusculan Disp., Book v., div. 13. ry 


Wise nature by variety does please, 
Clothes differing passions in a differing dress. P 
DryYDEN.—Translation of Boileau’s Poetry, Canto iii, 
Tragedy. ; 


Where order in variety we see, 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
Pope.—Windsor Forest, line 15. 


Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness ; 

But mutual wants this happiness increase, 

All nature’s difference keeps all nature’s peace. 
PoprE.—Kssay on Man, Epi. iv., line 53. 


Extremes in nature equal ends produce. 
Popr.—Epi. ii., line 205. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, 

Extremes in man concur to general use. 
Popr.—Moral Essays, Hpi. iii., line 161 

Hye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise. ; 
Popr.—Kssay on Man, Epi. i., line 13. 
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ce TURE. —Look nature through tis neat gradation all. 
Dr. Youne.—Night vi., Part i., line 714. 


Se rot ET 


Nature and Wisdom never are at strife. 
= JUVENAL.—Sat. xiv., line 321. - (Gifford.) 
No blank, no trifie, nature made, or meant. 

ee Dr. Youne.—Night ii., line 81. 


Read nature; nature is a friend to truth. 
Me Dr. Youne.—Night iv., line 702. 


Who can paint 
Like Nature? can imagination boast, 

_ Amid its gay creation, “hues like hers ? 

_ Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
_ And lose them in each other, as appears 

_ In every bud that blows ? 

x THoMsSON’s Seasons.—Spring. 


E: Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her time. 
SHAKSPERE.— Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. 


- To read and write comes by nature. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., se. 3. 
(Dogberry to second Watchman.) 


| Garters and stockings come by nature. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Oupid’s Revenge, Act i., 


2 scene 4. 


Nature, through all her works, in great degree, 
_ Borrows a blessing from variety. 
CHURCHILL. —Apology. 


ot without art, but yet to nature true. 
= CHURCHILL. —The Rosciad, line 699. 
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e Breathing nature lives in every line: 


te and subdued. 
a Couiins.—Epi. to Sir Thomas Hanmer, line 112. 


All things are a 

Nature is the art of Go 

“ie Sir THomas BrowNE.—Religio Medici. = 

: “vu 
aii se of nature is the art of God. pe 
The ‘sara Dr. YOUNG. —Night ix., line 1269. eat a 


I have. thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men and noe 
emece them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 
‘SHAKSPERE. —Hamiet, Acti iii., scene 2. 
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672 NAVY—NEEDLE. > 


NAVY.—The Royal Navy of England has ever been its greatest defence 
and ornament; it is its ancient and natural strength; the floating 
bulwark of the island; an arm moreover from which however strong 
and powerful, no danger can ever be apprehended to liberty, and ac- 
cordingly it has been assiduously cultivated even from the earliest 
ages. 

BLACKSTONE.—Commentaries by Broom and Hadley, 
Volume i., page 500. 


NECESSITY .—Necessity—thou best of peacemakers, 
As well as surest prompter of invention. 
Scorr.—Peveril of the Peak, chapter xxvi. 
Necessity invented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs, 
And luxury the accomplish’d sofa last. 
CowPpErR.—The Task, Book i., line 86. 


1. She must lie here on mere necessity. 
2. Necessity will make us all forsworn. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 1. 


Necessity’s sharp pinch. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act ii., scene 4. 


I’d rather dwell in my necessity. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 


Orpheus, who found no remedy, 
Made virtue of necessity. 
Kine@.—Orpheus and Kurydice, line 193. 


To maken virtue of necessity. 
CHAUCER.—The Knight’s Tale, line 3044. 


Are you content to be our general ? | 
To make a virtue of necessity, 
And live, as we do, in this wilderness ? A= 

SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv., Sc. 1. 


IWHOK.—A lover forsaken F 
A new love may get ; 
But a neck that’s once broken a 
Can never be set. + 
WatsH.—The Despairing Lover. 


q 

NEEDLE.—WNor peace nor ease the heart can know, 
Which, like the needle, true, 

Turns at the touch of joy or woe, q 

But, turning, trembles too. : 

Mrs. GREVILLE.—A Prayer for Indifference, verses 5, 6. 


And the touch’d needle trembles to the pole. 
Pore.—Temple of Fame, line 431. 
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NEEDLE.—True as the needle to the pole, 
Or as the dial to the sun. 
Barton Bootu.—Song. 


True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon. 
ButTLER.—Hudibras, Canto ii., Part iii., line 175. 
NEGROES.—We’ve scrubb’d the negroes till we’ve nearly kill’d ’em, 
And finding that we cannot wash them white, 
We mean to gild ’em. 
THos: Hoop.—A Black Job, last verse. 


_NEITHER.—Neither the praise nor the blame is our own. 
CowPrER.—From a letter to Mr. Newton, verse 6. 


Neither here nor there. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 3. 


But with some folks, tis labour lost to strive, 
A reasoning mule will neither lead nor drive. 
MA.LueT.—Hpilogue to ‘* The Brothers.” 


NETTLE.—Tender-handed, stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, — 
And it soft as silk remains. 
?Tis the same with common natures ; 
Use ’em kindly, they rebel ; 
But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues obey you well. 
Aaron Hitu.—On Window in Scotland. 


 Thave touch’d a nettle, and stung myself. 
: TuKE.—Adventures of Five Hours, Act i., scene 1. 


a The earth produces wholesome and unwholesome plants; the rose is 
" found often next to the nettle. 
Ovip.—Remedy of Love, line 45. 


NEVER.—Never wedding, ever wooing, 
Still a lovelorn heart pursuing, 
Read you not the wrong you’re doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue ? 
_ All my life with sorrow strewing ; ° 
Wed, or cease to woo.—CAMPBELL.—Maid’s Remonstrance. 


And still be doing, never done. , Be 
_ BurLER.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto i., line 204. i 


‘Never ending, still beginning. 
ee DRYDEN.—Alexander’s Feast, verse 5. 
Always filling, never full. 

& , He Sonn eie Rev. W. Butt, line 73. 
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NE VER. —Ever reading, never to be read ! 
Pore.—The Dunciad, Book iii., line 194. 


Ever learning, and never able to come to the ire iti ee of the truth. 
2 TIMOTHY, chapter iii., verse 7 


Still ending, and beginning still. 
CowPeEeR.—The Task, Book iii., line 627. 


NEVER MET.—Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 
Burns.—Ae fond Kiss, verse 2 


Ne’er to meet, or ne’er to part, is peace. 
Dr. Youne.—Night v., line 1058. 


NEW.—Nothing is new; we walk where others went ; 
There’s no vice now but has its precedent. 
Herrick.—Hesperides, Aphorism 213. 


For out of the old fields as men saith, 

Cometh all this new corn from year to year, 

And out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new science that we lere. 
CHAUCER.—Assembly of Fooles, line 22. 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
PoprE.—On Criticism, line 335. 


New subjects are not easily explain’d, 
And you had better choose a well-known theme 
Than trust to an invention of your own. 
Roscommon.—Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
NEW-YEARWS DAY.—This is a day, in days of yore, 
Our father’s never saw before : 
. This is a day, ’tis one to ten, ‘i 
Our sons will never see again. f 
FIELDING.—The Historical Register for 1736, Act iy 
scene 1. i 
NEWS.—The first bringer of unwelcome news ae i 
Hath but a losing office. an 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act i., scene 1. 
Evil news rides post, while good news bates. 
Mitron.—Samson Agonistes. 


Here comes Monsieur Le Beau, with his mouth full of news. 
SHAKSPERE. —As You Like It, Act i., scene 2. 
News, the manna of a day. 
GREEN.—The Spleen, line 169. 


NEWS—NIGHT. 675 


NEWS.—But are you sure the news is true ? 
And are you sure he’s weel ? 
Is this a time to think 0’ wark ? 
Ye jauds fling by your wheel. 
For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’, 
There’s nae luck about the house, 
When our gudeman’s awa. 
Mickx.Le.—The Mariner’s Wife, verse 1. 


NEWSMAN.—He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 
With spatter’d boots, strapp’d waist, and frozen lock ; 
News from all nations lumbering at his back. 

_ CowPerR.—The Task, Book iv., line 5. 


He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful: messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some. 
CowPER.—The Task, Book iv., line 12. 


NEHWSPAPER.—Every editor of newspapers pays tribute to the Devil. 
La Fontatne.—Ramage’s Thoughts from the French, 
page 111. 


NEWTON, SIR ISAAC.—Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night : 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light. 
Popr.—Epitaph for Sir Isaac. 


Nature herself 
Stood all subdued by him, and open laid 
Her every latent glory to his view.—THOMSON. 


He also fix’d our wand’ring queen of night, 
_ Whether she wanes into a scanty orb, 
Or, waxing broad, with her pale shadowy light 
In a soft deluge overflows the sky. 
THOMSON. 


: _ NICE.—Dismiss poor Harry! he replies: 
Some people are more nice than wise. 
‘ Cowrer.—Mutual Forbearance. 


NIGHT.—The bright light of the sun fell into the ocean, drawing dark 
night over the fruitful earth. ii 
Buckiey’s Homer.—The Iliad, Book viii., page 148. 
Ritey’s Ovid.—The Metamorphoses, Book xv., page 
518. ; 


Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 

Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. é 

ao Dr. Youne.—Night i., line 18; Night ix., line 551 ; 
Night ix., line 563. — 


676 ; NIGHT. 


NIGHT.—Night, whose sable hand 
Hangs on the purple skirts of flying day. _ 
DyER.—The Fleece, Book ii. 


Night hangs heavy on the lids of day. 
CRASHAW.—Sospetto D’Herode, verse 64. 


When the sun sets, who doth not look for night ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act ii., scene 3. 
(Third Citizen.) 


Earth, turning from the sun, brings night to man. 
Dr. Youne.—Night ix., line 2011. 


Now began 
Night with her sullen wings to double-shade 
The desert; fowls in their clay nests were couch’d, 
And now wild beasts came forth, the woods to roam. 
Mitron.—Par. Reg., Book i., last line but four. 


When night bids sleep, 
Sweet nurse of nature, o’er the senses creep. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book iil. 


What hath night to do with sleep ? 
Mittron.—Comus, line 122. 


Most glorious night! Thou wert not sent for slumber ! 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto ili., stanza 93. 


There’s husbandry in heaven, 
Their candles are all out. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Banquo to Fleance.) 


Making night hideous. 
SHAKSPERE—Hamlet, Act i., scene 4. (Soliloquy.) 
PopE.—The Dunciad, Book iii., line 166. 


Man turning from his God, brings endless night. 
Dr. Youne.—Night ix., line 2012. - 


The night is long that never finds the day. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 3. (Malcolm.) 


This sacred shade and solitude, what is it ? 
*Tis the felt presence of the Deity. 
Few are the faults we flatter when alone: 
By night an atheist half believes a God. 
Dr. Youne.—Night v., line 171. 


For in the darkest of the black abode 
There’s not a devil but believes a God. 
Dr For.—The Storm. 


NIGHT—NOBLE. ’ 677 


NIGHT.—The night, to me, of shrieking sorrow ! 
The night, to him, that had no morrow. 
CAMPBELL.—O’Connor’s Child, stanza 9. 


The night comes on that knows not morn. 
TENNYSON.—Mariana in the South, last verse. 


Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
- Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 
eo Mitton.—Comus, line 221. 


So pass’d the anxious night away, 
And welcome was the peep of day. 
Scott.—Last Minstrel, Canto iii., verse 31. 


NIGHTINGALE.— Sweet bird, that shun’st the noise of folly 
Most musical, most melancholy. 
MittTon.—Il Penseroso. RoGERs.—Human Life. 


I prefer the nightingale herself. 
Puiuie oF Macepon.—Article on Imitations, Disraeli’s 
> Cur. of Lit. Voli., page 69. 


NO.—No more of that, Hal, an’ thou lovest me. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 4. 


NOBILITY.—Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning, die, 
But leave us still our old nobility. 
Lorp JoHN MANnNERS.—England’s Trust, Part iii, 
line 227. 


As the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 
He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 3. 


NOBLE.—Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observ’d of all observers ! quite, quite, down ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 


Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When science self destroy’d her favourite son. f 
Byron.—English Bards; on Kirke White. 


A noble soul is like a ship at sea, 
That sleeps at anchor when the oecean’s calm. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCcHER.—Honest Man’s Fortune. 


‘Better not be at all, 


Than not be noble. 
T'ENNYSON.—The Princess. 
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NOBLE.—Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*Tis only noble to be good. 
TENNYSON.—Lady Clara de Vere, verse 7. 


And to be noble we’ll be good. 
J. G. CoopeR.—Winifreda. 


NONSENSE.—A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relish’d by the best of men. 
ANONYMOUS. 


Nonsense and noise will oft prevail, 
When honour and affection fail. 
Luioyvp.—Letter on Rhymes, near the end. 


To varnish nonsense with the charms of sound. 
CHURCHILE.—The Apology, line 219. 


To make nonsense more pompous, and furbelow bad poetry with good 
printing. 
PrioR.—To Swift, May 1, 1718. 
And blushes on her injured stage to see 
Nonsense well tuned, and sweet stupidity. 
TICKELL.—To Mr. Addison. 


NOON.—The insect youth are on the wing, 
Hager to taste the honied spring, 
And float amid the liquid noon. 
GRAY.—Ode on the Spring, stanza iii., line 5. 


Swim through the serene summer sky. 
BUCKLEY’s Virgil.—Georgics, Book iv., line 60. 


O lovely babe! what lustre shall adorn 
Thy noon of beauty, when so bright thy morn ! 
BRoomME.—Birthday of Trefusis. 


But ere the noon of day, in fiery gleams, 
He darts the glory of his blazing beams. 
Broome.—Chapter xliii. of Ecclesiasticus. 


When to the noon of life we rise, 
The man grows elegant in vice. 
BrRoomMe.—Melancholy. 


Borrow Cynthia’s silver white, 

‘When she shines at noon of night, 

Free from clouds to veil her light. 
Hucues.—The Picture. 


He chased the hornet in his mid-day flight, 
And brought her glow-worms in the noon of night. Lit A 
TICKELL.—Kensington Garden, 


NOON—NOTES. 679 


NOON.—About the noon of night. 
BEN JONSON.—Sejanus, Act v., scene 6. 


It was evening here, 

But upon earth the very noon of night. 

DantTE.—Pur eatorio, Canto xv., line 5. (Wright’s 
Translation.) 


NOR.—Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. 
THomson.— Winter. 


NORTH.—Ask where’s the north ? at York ’tis on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland, atthe Orcades ; and there 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 
- PopgE.—Essay on Man, Epi. ii., line 222. 


Ne eee unto us, O Lord! not unto us, but unto thy name, give 

glory. 

PSALM ecxv., verse 1, “ Give the praise,’’ Prayer-Book 
version. 


O God! thy arm was here, 

And ant unto us but to thy arm alone, 

Ascribe we all. 

SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., scene 8. 
(After the Battle.) 


NOTE.—IV1l note you in my book of memory. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 4. 
(Plantagenet to Somer set. ) 


When found make a note of. 
DickENs.—Captain Cuttle, in ‘‘Dombey and Son,” 


chapter 15. 


Note this before my notes. 

There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 

SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Balthazar to Don Pedro.) 


I will make a prief of it in my note-book. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, fee i., scene 1. 


(Sir Hugh Evans.) 


NOTES.—In notes with many a winding bout 
_ Of linked sweetness, long drawn out. 
Minron.—L’ Allegro, line 139. 


- Such notes as, warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made hell grant what love did seek ! 
Miiton.—I1 Penseroso, line 106. 
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680 NOTHING—NOUN. 


NOTHING.—When I told you 
My state was nothing, I should then have told you 
That I was worse than nothing. 
SHAKSPERE. 
(Bassanio to Portia.) 


Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. 
(Bassanio to Antonio.) 


Narcissus is the glory of his race : 
For who does nothing with a better grace ? 
Dr. Youne.—Love of Fame, Sat. iv., line 85. 


Nothing ! thou elder brother e’en to shade. 
ROoOCHESTER.—Poem on Nothing. 


He answered nothing. 
St. MATTHEW, chapter xxvii., verse 12. 


O mighty nothing ! unto thee, 

Nothing, we owe all things that be ; 

God spake once when he all things made, 

He saved all when he nothing said, 

The world was made of nothing then ; 

*Tis made by nothing now again. 
CrAsHAW.—Steps to the Temple. 


Nothing but a night not to be seen, 
Was seen by us. 


HABINGTON.—The Queen of Arragon, Act v., scene 1.. 


The covering sky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing ; 
My wife is nothing ; nor nothing have these nothings, 
If this be nothing. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 
(Leontes to Camillo.) 
Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving: it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 4. 
(Malcolm to Duncan.) 


Thus synods oft concern for faith conceal, 
And for important nothings shew a zeal. 
Dr. GARTH.—Dispensary, Canto i., line 71. 


Who nothing has to lose, the war bewails ; 
And he who nothing pays, at taxes rails. 
CONGREVE.—Poem on Pleasing. 


NOUN.—Noun substantives propped up by random epithets. 
DIsRAELI.—Curiosities of Literature, Volume iii. 
(On Local Descriptions.) 


Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 2. 


NOVELS—NUT-BROWN MAID. 6381 


NOVELS.—The new novel is sought more eagerly, and devoured more 
greedily, than the New Testament. 
GUTHRIE.—The Gospel in Ezekiel, chapter xv., page 307. 


NOW.—Now is the winter of our discontent 


_. Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; 


And all the clouds that lower’d upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i, scene 1. 
(Gloster on his own deformities.) 
All thoughts of her are in your goodness buried. 
MASSINGER.—Duke of Florence, Act v., scene 3. 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

S CowPErR.—The Task, Book iv., line 36. 
Now up, now down, as bucket in a well. 

CHAUCER.—Vol. i., the Knight’s Tale, line 1535. 


-_. Behold, now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation. 


St. PauLt.—2d Corinthians, chapter vi., verse 2. 


NUMBERS.—As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. 
PoprE.—Prol. to Sat., To Arbuthnot, line 127. 


NUNNER Y.—Get thee to a nunnery. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 
(To Ophelia.) 
NURSED.—Nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds.—KirKn WuitE.—Ode to a Primrose. 


NURSING.—While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
And gettin’ fu’ and unco happy, 

We think na on the lang Scots miles, 

The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, 

That lie between us and our hame, 

Whar sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

- Gath’ring her brows like gath’ring storm, 

_ Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 
Burns.—Tam O’Shanter, line 5. 


4 NUT-BROWN MAID.—HALLUL’s British Ballads, A.D. 1847; anda poent 
_ by Prior. 


a Merry swains, who quaff the nut-brown ale, 
- And sing, enamour’d, of the nut-brown maid. 
aa BrEatTriE—The Minstrel, Book i., verse 44, line 1. 


682 OAK—OBEDIENCE. 


OAK.—Thou wast a bauble once, a cup and ball, 


Which babes might play with. 
CowPER.— Yardley Oak, line 17. 


The oak, when living, monarch of the wood ; 
The English oak which, dead, commands the fidod. 
CHURCHILL. —Gotham, Book i., line 303. 


A sturdy oak, which nature forms 
To brave a hundred winters’ storms, 
While round its head the whirlwinds blow, 
Remains with root infix’d below : 
When fell’d to earth, a ship it sails 
Through dashing waves and driving gales ; 
And now at sea, again defies 
ae threat’ning clouds and howling’ skies. 
HOoLE’s Metastatio, Adrian in Syria, Act i., scene 3. 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees : 

Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 

Supreme in state ; and in three more decays. 
DrypEN.—Palamon and Arcite, line 1058. 


OATH.-—He that imposes an oath makes it, 
Not he that for convenience takes it. 
BuTLER.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto ii., line 377. 


You would seek to unsphere the stars with oaths. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 
(Hermione to Polixenes.) 
Another, with a bloody fiux of oaths, 
Vows deep revenge. 
QUARLES.—Book i., No. 8, line 9. 


They fix attention, heedless of your pain, 

With oaths like rivets forced into your brain ; 

And even when sober truth prevails throughout, 

They swear it till affirmance breeds a doubt. 
CowPpEr.—Conversation, line 63. 


: 
1. You make no scruple of an oath then ? } 
2. Fie, Sir! ’tis out of my indentures. ate 
MaASsINGER.—The Renegado, Act i., scene 1. 4 

(Vitelli and Gazet.) 


OBEDIENCE.—I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Acti., scene 2. (To his Mother. ) 


I needs must yield to your goddess’ rane 

Indignant though I be—for so ’tis best; r 

Who hears the gods, of them his prayers are heard. \¥ S 
Homer. —The Tliad, Book i., line 256. (Lord Derby. ) 4 


OBEDIENCE—OCEAN. . 683 


OBEDIENCE.—My vow’d obedience, what it can, shall bear, 

But oh! my heart’s a woman, and I fear. 

Rowe.—Lucan’s Pharsalia, Book v., line 1122. 
(Cornelia to Pompey.) 


OBJECTION.—Objection !—Let him object if he dare ! 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act i., scene 2. 


OBSCURE.—And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way. 
; MILtTon.—Paradise Lost, Book ii., line 406. 


Such as I oft have chanced to espy 
Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity. 
SHENSTONE.—The Schoolmistress, verse 1. 


OBSERVATION.—Let Observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru ; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life. 

Dr. Jonnson.—Vanity of Human Wishes, line 1. 


For he is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack of observation. 

SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act i., scene 1. 
(The Bastard’s soliloquy.) 


OBSERVE.—1 do observe you now of late : 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 

And show of love, as I was wont to have: 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 

Over your friend that loves you. 

SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 2, 
(Cassius to Brutus.) 


The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness, 

And time to speak it in; you rub the sore 

When you should bring the plaster. - 

SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Gonzalo to Sebastian.) 


The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observ’d of all observers ! 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Ophelia, after her interview with him.) 


OCCASION.—Let me not let pass 
Occasion, which now smiles. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book ix., line 479. 


OCEAN.—Hear old ocean roar ! 5 ike 
Dr. YounG.—Last Day, Book i., line 34. 
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OCEAN.—The storm is up; the anchor spring, 
And man the sails, my merry men ; 
I must not lose the carolling 
Of ocean in a hurricane. 
GrorGE Gray.—(Quoted by the Rev. G. Gilfillan in the 
Life of Falconer, in his edition of the British Poets.) 


And I have loved thee, ocean! and my joy ° 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the fresh’ning sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iv., stanza 184. 


[From the above source I have culled the following remarkable coincidences between 
this Gray and the preceding quotation from Byron :—] 


G. GRAY. BYRON. 
My soul mates with the mountain I have loved thee, ocean, and was as 
storm ; a child of thee, 


Pll bid him welcome, clap his mane, And laid my hand upon thy mane. 
And hug his breakers to my breast. My joy was on thy breast to be borne. 
I wanton’d with thy breakers. 
ODOUR.—Square built, hearty, and strong, with an odour of ocean 
about him. 
LONGFELLOW.—Miles Standish. (The sailing of the 
May Flower.) . 
And ocean with the brine on his grey locks. 
SHELLY.—The Witch of Atlas, stanza 10. 


Breathing of the sea.—TENNYyson.—Audley Court, line 8. 
OF F.—Off goes his bonnet to an oyster wench. 


SHAKSPERE.—Richard IT., Act i., scene 4. 
(The King to Aumerle with reference to Bolingbroke.) 
Off with his head! so much for Buckingham. 
CoLLey CIBBER.—Altered by him from Shakspere. 


For Somerset, off with his guilty head! 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act v., scene 5. 
(King Edward.) 
1. If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 


2. If !—thou protector of this damned strumpet, ~ . 
Talk’st thou to me of ifs ?—Thou art a traitor :— g 
Off with his head ! ita 


SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act iii., scene 4. 
(Gloster to Hastings.) 


OFFENCE—OLD. 685 


OF FEN CE.—A\’s not offence that indiscretion finds. 

SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Goneril to her Father.) 

At every trifie scorn to take offence, 

That always shews great pride or little sense. 

Pope.—On Criticism, line 386. 

Every offence is not a hate at first. 

SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 

Oh, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ! 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 3. 
(The King’s soliloquy.) 


What dire offence from amorous causes springs ; 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things ! 
Pope.—Rape of the Lock, line 1. 


Evil events from evil causes spring. 
: ARISTOPHANES. — Ramage’s Thoughts from Greek 
Authors. 


OFFEND.—F¥orgive me, sir, if I in this offend. 
CoNnGREVE.—Mourning Bride, Act i., scene 2. 


Harsh words, though pertinent, uncouth appear ; 
None please the fancy who offend the ear. 
GarRrtTH.—The Dispensary, Canto iv., line 204. 


Who fears t’ offend takes the first step to please. 
CrpBER.—Love in a Riddle, Acti. 


OFFICEH.—1 do not like the office. 
SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Act iii., sc. 3. (Iago to the Moor.) 


OFT.—Oft has it been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking spark, 

With eyes that hardly served at most 

To guard their master ’gainst a. post ; 

Yet rourd the world the blade has been, 

To see whatever could be seen.—MxERRICK.—The Chameleon. 


OIL.—Whencee is thy learning ? hath thy toil 

O’er books consumed the midnight oil ? 

Gay.—Shepherd and Philosopher, line 15; Gay’s Trivia, 
Book ii., line 558; SHENSTONE, Elegy xi., verse 7; 
Cowper, Retirement; Luoyp, On Rhyme, and Au- 
thor and Friend. 


OLD.—I saw that time of life begin 

‘When every man, the port approaching, ought 

To coil the ropes, and take the canvas In. 

DANTE.—Inferno, Canto xxvii., line 79. 
(Wright’s translation.) 
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686 -OLD—OLYMPUS. 


OLD.—The good mariner, when he draws near the port, furls his sails, 
and enters it softly; so ought we to lower the sails of our worldly 
operations, and turn to God with all our heart and understanding. 

DantTE.—Convito, Trat. 4, 28. (Note by Mr. Wright.) ~ 


Old age came creeping in the peaceful gown, 
And civil functions weigh’d-the soldier down. 
Rowe8’s Lucan, Book i., line 245. 


Still seem’d he to possess and fill his place, 
But stood the shadow of what once he was. 
Iprp.—Line 256. 


Old age, a second child, by nature curs’d, 
With more and greater evils than the first, 
Weak, sickly, full of paitts ; in every breath 
Railing at life, and yet afraid of death. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book i. 
An old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 
WorpswortH.—(To a Young Lady.) 


Old as I am, for ladies’ love unfit, 

The power of beauty I remember yet, 

Which once inflam’d my soul, and still inspires my wit. 
DRYDEN.—Cymon and Iphigenia, line 1. 


What though his hair be gray, he is not old in mind. 
PLAUTUS.—Miles Gloriosus, Act iii., scene 1. 


An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iv., scene 2. 
(Griffith on Wolsey’s death.) 


In wretchedness grown old. 
CONGREVE.—Priam’s Lamentation. 


Old John of Gaunt, time-honour’d Lancaster. 
SHAKSPERE—Richard II., Act i., scene 1. 
(The King to his Uncle.) : 


An old man is twice a child. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Hamlet speaking of Polonius.) a 
Old ladies who have flirted with our fathers, always seem to claim a 
sort of property in the sons. ete 
BuLwer Lyrron.—Devereaux, Book v., chapter iv. we 
OLYMPUS.—And all Olympus to the centre shook. ti 
Popr.—The Lliad, Book i., line 687. > 
" 
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ONE—OPINION. 687 


ONE.—One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Ulysses to Achilles.) 


Some touch of nature’s genial glow. 
Scorr.—Lord of the Isles, Canto iii., verse 14. 


I have been reasoning all my life, and find that all Aiton will vanish 
before one touch of nature. 


Cotman.—The Poor Gentleman, Act v., scene 1. 


One hand the pen, and one the sword employ’d. 
CaMoEns.—The Lusiad, Book vii., near the end. 


Whilst his sword is in his hand, his pen must be in his cockade; he 
must be as expert at fractions a at assaults. « 
Mrs. CowLEy.—Who : the Dupe? Act i., scene 1. 


One after one, the lords of time advance, 

Here Stanley meets,—how Stanley scorns the glance! 

The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash, the Rupert of debate. 

BuLwer Lytton. —The New Timon, Part i., stanza 6. 


ONSET.— Good onset bodes good end. 
SPENSER.—Fairy Queen, Canto vi., verse 23. (On Muta- 
bility.) 


OPINI ON.—Pray, sir, what’s your opinion of affairs in general! ts 
KENNEY. Raising the Wind, Act i., scene 1. 


_ Opinion ! which on crutches walks, 
And sounds the words another talks. 
Luioyp.—The Poet, line 55. 


s Fish not with this melancholy bait 
For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. 
y SHAKSPERE.—The Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. 


q Opinion, that great fool, makes fools of all. 
a FIELD. —To Mr. John Fletcher. 


‘A plague of opinion! a man may wear it on both sides, like a leathern 

jerkin. 

: SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Thersites to Achilles.) 


- We will proceed no further in this business :— 
_ He hath honour’d me of late ; and I have bought 
_ Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
~ Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Acti i., scene 7. 
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688 - OPPOSED—ORTHOGRAPHY. 


OPPOSED.—Equally to God and truth opposed ; 
Opposed as darkness to the light of heaven. a 
PoLLoK.—The Course of Time, Book iil. 


ORACLE.—I am-Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark ! : 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. 


ORATOR.—I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That loves my friend. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Antony to the Citizens.) 


ORDER.—Oréder is heaven’s first law ; and this confest, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 
a PopE.—Essay on Man, Epi. iv., line 49. 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act i., scene 3. 


The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of order. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act i., scene 3. 


ORISONS.—In thy orisons be all my sins remember’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 1. 


ORTHODOX.—And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 
ButTLER.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto i., line 199. 


ORTHOGRAPHY .—But above all, Sir Anthony, she should be mistress 
of orthodoxy, that she might not mis-spell, and mis-pronounce words — 
so shamefully, as girls usually do; and likewise that she might repre- 
hené the true meaning of what she is saying. This, Sir Anthony, is” 
what I would have a woman know ;—and I don’t think there is a 
superstitious article in it. 

SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act i., scene 2. 
{Sheridan seems to have been stealing a trifle from the Dean of St. Patrick’s “Tri- 


pos,” where in Act iii., Sir Michael Creagh and another Alderman enter, and the latter 


says, “but take me along with you; you reprehend ; : i 
pea bare g y y ‘pr me not; they say he carried books” 


oy with punctilios and orthography, I serve the good Duke of Nor- 
olk. 


ANoNYMOUS.—The Merry Devil of Edmonton. 
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OUT—OWE. 689 


OU r. —Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
St. MarrHEw, chapter xii., verse 34, 
St. Luks, chapter vi., ver se 45. 


As the disposition of a man’s mind is, so is the man: such as the man 
is, such will be his discourse : his actions will corr espond with his dis- 
course, and his life with his actions. 

YONGE’s Cicero.—Tusculan Disp., Book v., div. 16. 

Out, damned spot! out I say. 

SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 1. 

Out, out, brief candle ! 

SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 5. 


Out of my door, you witch ! 
SHAKSPERRE. —Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iv., scene 2. 
Forp.—The Witch of Edmonton, Act ii., scene 1. 


Out of my mind when out of view. 

Gay.—The Quidnunki’s, line 45. 

Out of sight out of mind. — 

THomas A Kempis.—Imit. of Christ, Book i., chap. xxiii. 
I cannot set thee at liberty,—<‘ No.’’ 
out—I can’t get out!”’ 
STERNE.—The Starling. 
OVERCOMES.—Who overcomes 


_ By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 
Miuton.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 648. 


OVERLAND.—And how do you think it will ‘be compassed ?— 
Why by procuring a machine to carry ships by land about a hundred 


said the starling—‘‘I can’t get 


ranean. 
FIELDING—Rape upon Rape, Act i., scene 2. 


OVER SHOE TOPS.—He was more than over shoes in love. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 1. 


OWN. rele it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own ? 
St. MatHEw, chapter xx., verse 15. 


The king shall enjoy his own again. 
Anonymovus.—Chorus to a Cavalier song. ScorTt’s 
Woodstock, chapter xvi. 


OWE —QOwe no man any thing, but to love one another. 
Romans, chapter xiii., verse 8. 


desis that’s very re well sadisedl ! 
T ank you, good sir—I owe you one. 
r: parte Fi Cotman.—The Poor Gentleman, Act iv., scene 1. 


| Thou -owest me is love. —SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 3. 


miles ; and so prosecute the East India trade through the Mediter- 
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690 - OYSTER—PAID. 


OYSTER.—We strive as did the hounds for the bone : 
They fought all day, and yet their part was none: 
There came a kite, while that they were so wroth, 
And bare away the bone betwixt them both. 
SAUNDERS’ Chaucer, Volume i., page 21. 
[The eating of the oyster, and giving a shel] to each of the clowns who found it, is 
usually laid at the door of the attorney. Somerville lays it at the door of the parson. 


(Fable 8.) Both are wrong; for the clowns agree to leave their dispute to the first 
person they meet, and he became the judge between them. Pope says— 


Dame justice, weighing long the doubtful right, 
Takes; opens, swallows it, before their sight. 


See his Miscellanies—Verbatim from Boileau. And Dryden—A judge erected from 
a country clown.|] (Cymon to Iphigenia.) 


T will not be sworn but love may transform me to an oyster; but Vl 
take my oath on it, till he have made an oyster of me he shall never 
make me such a fool. 

SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Actii., scene 3. 


An oyster may be cross’d in love. 
SHERIDAN.—The Critic, Act iii., scene 1. 


Ceres presents a plate of vermicelli,— 
For love must be sustain’d like flesh and blood, 
While Bacchus pours out wine, or hands a jelly ; 
Eggs, oysters, too, are amatory food. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto ii., stanza 170. 


PACING.— Pacing forth 
With solemn steps and slow. 
GRay.—Ode for Music, stanza iv., line 1. 


PADDLING.—Paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 


Did’st thou see her paddle with the palm 
Of his hand ? did’st not mark that ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 1. 


But to be paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
As now they are; and making practis’d smiles, 
As in a looking-glass, and then to sigh—— 
O, that is entertainment 
My bosom likes not, nor my brows ! 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 


PAID.—He is well paid that is well satisfied : 

And I, delivering you, am satisfied, 

And therein do account myself well paid. / 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 


3 PAIN—PANTALOON. 691 


PAIN.— Pain was mix’d 
In all which was served up to him, until, 
Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 
He fed on poisons. 
Byron.—The Dream, stanza 8. 


*Tis our weakness ; 
Blind to events, we reason in the dark, 
And fondly apprehend, what none e’er found 
Or ever shall, pleasure and pain unmix’d. 
LiLLo.—Fatal Curiosity, Act ii., scene 3. 


PAINT.—Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let. her 
paint an inch thick, to this favor she must come. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 


' Who gild our scenes, 
Poison the British stage, and paint damnation gay. 
Dr. Watrts.—On Burning several Poems, etc., verse 2. 


A doubtful task 
To paint the finest features of the mind, 
And to most subtle and mysterious things 
Give color, strength, and motion. 
AKENSIDE.—Pleasures of Imagination, Book i., line 45. 


PAINTERS.—Coarse manglers of the human face divine. 
TICKELL.—To Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


: PALACE.— A palace 
For the crown’d truth to dwell in. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act v., scene 1. 


: PALM.—Ye gods it doth amaze me, 
. A man of such a feeble temper should 


So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. 

‘4 SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 2. 
5 (Cassius to Brutus.) 


PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT.—The palm belongs to him who 
deserves it. 
The Motto on the Funeral Car of Lorp NELSON, the Hero 
of the Nile and of Trafalgar. 


PANTALOON.— The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d-pantaloon ; 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 7. 
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692 PAPER—PARALYSED. 


PAPHR.—Good-bye—my paper’s out so nearly, 
Pve only room for your’s sincerely. sae 
Tom Moorn.—The Fudge Family in Paris, end of Letter 6. 


I forgot to leave a gap in the last line hut one for the seal; but Ishould 
have allowed for Night, Good Night: but when Iam taking leave I 
cannot leave a bit. 

Swirt.—sth Letter to Stella. 
My paper puts me in mind that I have but just room to tell you lam 


with great sincerity yours. ! 
M. Ormonpd.—The Duchess to Swift, Sept. 14, 1716. 


(Roscoe’s Life of Swift.) 


PARADISE.—The paradise of fools, to few unknown. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book iii., line 496. 


PARAGON.—1. He is a very paramour for a sweet voice. 
2. You must say paragon: a paramour is, God bless us, a thing of 
naught. 


; 
| 
; 
| 


SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iv., sc. 2. 


Paragon’d o’ the world. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act i1., scene 4. 
PARALLEL.—He was his only neighbour. 
BUCKLEY’s Translation of Sophocles’ Tragedy of Philoc- 
tetes, page 310. 


None but himself can be his parallel. 
THEOBALD.—Play of ‘‘ The Double Falsehood.” 


And, but herself, admits no parallel. 
MASSINGER.—The Duke of Milan, Act iv., scene 3. 


She is herself, compared with herself : 
For, but herself, she hath no companion. ~ 
Macuin.—The Dumb Knight, Act i., scene 1. 


And may they know no rivals but themselves. 
Brn Jonson.—Sejanus, Act iii., scene 1. 


Take this from me, 
None but thyself could write a verse for thee. 
R. BRIDEOAKE.—On Ben Jonson’s Death. 


No Like. We’ll be ourselves similitude, 
SUCKLING.—Brennoralt, Act iv. 


To me, there is none like you but yourself. : 
From the Address of a grateful Hindoo to Sir William 
[ont Lorp TEIGNMOUTH’sS Memoir of Sir William’s 
ife. 
1 
PARAL YSED.—Oh, Mercy ! I’m quite analysed for my part. a 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act iv., scene 2. 
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PARDON—PARSON. 693 


PARDON.—Pardon it; the phrase is to the matter. 
SHAKSPERE.— Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 


The offender never pardons. 
HERBERT.—Jacula Prudentum. 


When by a pardon’d murd’rer blood is spilt, 
The judge that pardon’d hath the greatest guilt. 
DENHAM.—On Justice, line 81. 


PARENT.—Honour thy parents to prolong thine end ; 

With them, though for a truth, do not contend: 

Though all should truth defend, do thou lose rather 

The truth awhile, than lose their love for ever : 

Whoever makes his father’s heart to bleed, 

Shall have a child that will revenge the deed. 
RANDOLPH. 


With joy the parent loves to trace 

Resemblance in his children’s face : 

And, as he forms their docile youth 

To walk the steady paths of truth, 

Observes them shooting into men, 

And lives in them life o’er again. 
Lioyp.—Arcadia, scene 2. 


While active sons, with eager flame, 

Catch virtue at their father’s name ; 

When full of glory, full of age, 

The parent quits this busy stage, 

What in the sons we most admire, 

Calls to new life the honour’d sire. 
Ibid. 


Vulgar parents cannot stamp their race 
With signatures of such majestic grace. 
PorE.—The Odyssey, Book iv., line 75. 


PARSON.—A little round, fat, oily man of God. 
THomson.—The Castle of Indolence, Canto i., stanza 69. 


A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a-year. 
Go.psMITtH.—The Deserted Village, line 141. 


At church with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorn’d the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remain’d to pray. 
GoLpsmitH—Deserted Village, line 177. 


In duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, and pray’d and felt for all. 
GoLpsmiTH,—Deserted Village, line 165, 


694 PARSON—PARTING. 


PARSON.—And (strange to tell) he practised what he preached.  _ 
ArMstronG.—Art of Preserving Health, Book iv., line | 


305. 


Refin’d himself to soul to curb the sense, 

And make almost a sin of abstinence. 

Yet had his aspect nothing of severe, 

But such a face as promis’d him sincere ; 

_ Nothing reserv’d or sullen was to see, 

But sweet regards and pleasing sanctity. 
DRyYDEN.—Character of a good Parson. 


Daniel will tell you, it is not the shepherd, but the sheep with the bell, 


which the flock follows. 
Swirt.—The Tatler, No. 66. (Referring to Daniel Bur- 
ges, a preacher celebrated for his vehemence.) 


With four parochial children, full of catechism and bread and butter. 
SIDNEY SmiTrH.—Wit and Wisdom, 3rd edition, page 162. 
(Longmans. ) : 


PART.—I am a part of all that I have met. 
TENNYSON.— Ulysses. 


PARTHIANS.—The Parthian, presuming on his flight and arrows, shot 
backward. 


a a ee 


Davipson’s Virgil, by Buckley, Georgics, Book iii., page 
69; Gay’s Trivia, Book ii., line 295. 
Like the Parthian, I shall flying fight. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act i., scene 7. 


How quick they wheel’d,; and, flying, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy shower. . 
Mitron.—Paradise Regained, Book iii., line 323; Gravy, 
‘The Fatal Sisters,’’ verse 1. 


Death like a Parthian flies, and flying kills. 
JASPER FISHER.—The True Trojans, Act iii., scene 5. 


PARTING.—I humbly take my leave. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard ITII., Act iv., scene 3. 


We only part to meet again. 
Gay.—Black-eyed Susan, verse 4. 


And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
Prior.—Thief and Cordelier, verse 5. 


There was shaking of hands and sorrow of heart, 
The hour was approaching when merry folks must part ; 
So we call’d for our horses, and ask’d for our way, 
While the jolly old landlord said ‘‘ Nothing’s to pay.” 


Scott.—The Pirate, chapter xxiii, 


Nay, ’twill be this hour ere I have done weeping ; 


PARTING—PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. 695 


PARTING.—'Tis the pang alone to part 
From those we love, that rends the heart ; 
That agony ‘to save, 
Some nameless power in nature strives, 
Our fading hope in death revives, 
And blossoms in the grave. 
Mrs. JoHN Hunter.—To a Primrose. (Baillie’s Coll.) 


This parting heart strikes poor lovers dumb. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., scene 2. 


here’s my mother’s 
breath up and down; now come I to my sister; mark éhe moan she 
makes ; now the dog all this while sheds not a tear, nor speaks a 
word ; but see how I lay the dust with my tears. 

‘SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., scene 3, 


Excuse me, then, you know my heart; 
But dearest friends, alas! must part. 
Gay.—F able 50, line 61. 


Good-night, good-night ! parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good-night till it be to-morrow. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 2, 


Abruptness is an eloquence in parting, when spinning out the time is 
but the weaving of new sorrow. 
Str Joun Suckiina.—A letter to his dear Princess. 


PARTNERSHIP.—A Partnership with men in power 
We cannot build upon an hour. 
PHZEDRUS.—Book i., Fable 5. (Smart.) 


PARTY.—Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few. 
Porr.—Thoughts on various subjects in the 6th Vol., 
page 405, of Bowle’s Ed. of the Life of Pope. (Notes 
and Queries, 3rd Series, Vol. vi., page 464, Roscon’s 
Life of Swift, page 835.) 


PASSION.—One master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 
Pore.—Essay on Man, Epi. ii., line 131, EXODUS, ¢. 7, 
verse 12, et ante, 206. — 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights ; 
~ Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 
CoLERIDGE.—Love. 


PASSIVE OBEDIENCE.—Passive obedience was a jest ; 
And pshaw ! was non-resistance. ¥ 
aie Scorr.—Waverly, chapter ii., Old Song. 


ef. 
696 PAST—PATIENOCE. 


PAST.—Past corporal toil. LY BS 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Acti., scene 1. wit 


If o’er their lives a refluent glance they cast, 

Theirs is the present who can praise the past ; 

Life has its bliss for these when past its bloom, 

As wither’d roses yield a late perfume. ~ 
SHENSTONE.—The Judgment of Hercules, line 424. 


PASTIM E.—Somewhat to pass away the time. 
BisHop BUTLER.—Sermon xiv. 


PASTY.—Do you hear, Master Cook, i 
Send but a corner of that immortal pasty, 
And I in thankfulness will, by your boy, 
Send you a brace of three-pences. ; 
MassinceR.—A New Way to Pay Old Debts, Act i., 
scene 3, (GREEDY and SIR GILES OVER-REACH.) 


PATCHES.—Patches set upon a little breach, 

Discredit more in hiding of thé fault, 

Than did the fault before. ° 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act ii., scene 2. 


x 


(Pembroke to Salisbury.) 


PATIENCE.—Patience is sorrow’s salve. 
CHURCHILL.—Progress of Famine, line 363. 


Like Patience, gazing on king’s graves, and smiling 
Extremity out of act. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act v., scene 1. 


"Tis for me to be patient ; I am in adversity. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Krrors, Act iv., scene 4. 


As patient as the female dove 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 


Patience, and shuffle the cards. 
CERVANTES.—Don Quixote. 


On one hand ever gentle Patience sat, 
On whose calm bosom I reclined my head ; 
And on the other silent contemplation. 
LILLo.—Fatal Curiosity, Act i., scene 2, 


She pined in thought f 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. osha 
SHAKSPERE.—T'welfth Night, Act ii., scene 4, 


PATIENCE—PEACE., 697 


PATIENCE.—'Tis hard: but patience must endure, 
And soothe the woes it cannot cure. 
Francis’ Horace.—Ode xxiv., Book i., line 31. 


How poor are they that have not patience ! 
What wound did ever heal up but by degrees ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 3. 


PATRIOTS.—True patriots we, for, be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good. 
BaRRINGTON.—Prologue written by a celebrated Pick- 
pocket, to a play performed by Convicts at Sidney or 
Botany Bay. 


[The germ of this quotation seems to have been borrowed from 
Fitzgeffray’s Life of Sir Francis Drake, where we read :— 
And bold and hard adventures t’ undertake, 
Leaving his country for his country’s sake. 
FITZGEFFRAY.—Life of Drake, A.D. 1600. } 


PAUNCHES.—Fat paunches have lean pates ; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 1. 


PAUSE.—I pause for a reply. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Ceesar, Act ili, scene 2. 
PrioR.—The Conversation. 


Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
PopE.—Rape of the Lock, Canto iii., line 17. 


PAY.—Pay ! ’tis against my profession. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Faithful Friends, Acti., 
scene 2. 


Base is the slave that pays. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act ii., scene 1. 


You must pay your music, sir, 
Where’er you come. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Widow, Act iii., sc. 1. 


This is a time when a man is accounted an ass, if he is not paid for 
every thing he does.—HoAre.—Lock and Key, Act i., scene 1. 


PHACEH.—I, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pass away the time, 

Unless to see my shadow in the sun. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 1. 


Peace sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart: for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff. 
ee SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 
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PHACE.—Peace rules the day, where reason rules the mind. 
CoLuLins.—Hclogue ii., line 68. Hassan. 


Ah! when shall all men’s good 

Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across. the land ? 
TENNYSON.—The Golden Year. 


And white-robed innocence from Heaven descend. 
Pops.—Messiah, line 20. 


Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain; 
‘Think nothing gain’d,’’ he cries, ‘ till nought remain.’ 
Dr. JOHNSON. —Vanity of Human Waukes, line 201. 


And, without breathing, man as well might hope 
For life, as, without piety, for peace. 
Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 689. 


Peace Chloris, peace! or singing die, 
That together you and I 
To Heaven may go: 
For all we know 
Of what the blessed do above 
Is that they sing and that they love. 
WALLER.—A Song, last verse. . 


Against the king, his crown, and peace, 
And all the statutes in that case. 
EDWARD Moore.—Trial of Selim. 


- When peace, though but a scanty pause for breath, 
A curtain-drop between the acts of death. 
CAMPBELL.—Theodoric. 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war. 
MiLton.—Sonnet xvi., line 10. 
And now gentlemen, “ pu vobiscum !?? 
As the Ass said to the cabbages. 
LONGFELLOW.—The Spanish Student, Act i., scene 2. 
PHARL.—A pearl may in a toad’s head dwell, 
And may be found too in an oyster shell. 
Bunyan.—Apology for his Book. 


PHARLS.—Like orient pearls at random strung. 
Str WILLIAM JONES. ener of Hafiz, verse 9. 

Strung together like a row of pearls. . / 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iii. , Stanza 330. 


PEERS.—Brave peers of England, pillars of the state. a 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry Ti Ne lcp Acti. » Scene sh et): ° 


PEGASUS—PENCIL. 699 


PHGASUS.—Never gallop Pegasus to death. 
Popr.—To Bolinbroke, Book i., Epi. i., line 14. 


PEHN.—1. A pen that can write, I hope ? 
2. It can write and spell baith, in right hands. 
Scorr.—Redgauntlet, chapter xii. 


With one good pen I wrote this book, 

Made of a grey-goose quill ; 

A pen it was when it I took, 
And a pen I leave it still. 
GILL. 

[This man wrote a Biblical Commentary, which Sir Walter Scott thinks occupies 
between five and six hundred printed quarto pages, and has this quatrain at the end of 
the volume. See note D to the Fortunes of Nigel.] 

Oh! Nature’s noblest gift—my grey-goose quill : 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 

Torn from thy parent bird to form a pen, 

That mighty instrument of little men. 
Byron.—English Bards, line 6. 


T’ll make thee famous by my pen. 
And glorious by my sword. 
Montrose.—A. Song, My dear and only Love. 


Take away the sword ; 
States can be saved without it; bring the pen. 
BULWER LytTTon.—Richelieu, Act ii., scene 2. 


The pen is mightier than the sword. 
BuLWER LytrTon.—lbid. 


Those oafs should be restrain’d during their lives 
From pen and ink, as madmen are from knives. 
DRYDEN’S Troilus and Cress. Epi., line 8 from bottom. 


No other use of paper thou should’st make 

Than carrying loads and reams upon thy back : 

Carry vast burdens till thy shoulders shrink, 

But curst be he that gives thee pen and ink: 

Such dangerous weapons should be kept from fools, 

As nurses from their children keep edg’d tools. 
Dorset.—To Ed. Howard on his Plays. 


Let him be kept from paper, pen and ink ; 
So may he cease to write, and learn to think. 
PrioR.—To a Person who wrote ill. 


PENCIL.—Of whom it may be justly said, 
He’s a gold pencil tipp’d with lead. 
'  — Swirr.—A Lady’s Ivory Table Book. 
Beshrew the sombre pencil! I envy not its powers. 
STERNE.—The Starling. 


700 PENMANSHIP—PERILS. 


PHENMANSHIP.—A damn’d cramp piece of penmanship as ever I. saw — 


in my life. : 
GOLDSMITH.—She Stoops to Conquer, Act iv. 


Pray, madam, read it: This written hand is such a damn’d pedantic 
thing, I could never away with it. iS 
DrypEN.—The Wild Gallant, Act iii., scene 1. 


PHNURY.—Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
GrRAY.—Hlegy in a Churchyard, verse 13. 


PHOPLEH.—And what the people but a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and, well weigh’d, scarce worth the praise. 

They praise and they admire they know not what, 

. And know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 

And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongnes, and be their talk, 

Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise ! 
MiLton.—Paradise Regained, Book iii. 


Was ever feather so lightly blown to and fro as this multitude ? 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act iv., scene 8. 


The people are a many-headed beast. 
Popre.—Horace, Hpi. i., Book i., line 121. 
BEN Jonson, Discoveries, The Rascal Many. j 
SPENSER.—The Fairy Queen, Book i., Canto xii., stanza 9. 


God’s pamper’d people, whom, debauch’d with ease, 
No king could govern, nor no God could please. 
DRYDEN.—Absalom and Achithophel. 


PERFECT.—I am the Almighty God; walk before me, and be thou 


7 
. 
. 
. 
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perfect. 
GENESIS, chapter xvi., verse 1. (God to Abram.) 


I have seen an end of all perfection. ee 
Davip.—Psalim cxix., verse 96. 


Fantastically bedizened with inconsistent perfections. 
Scotr.—Woodstock, chapter i. 


And reach'd perfection in your first essay. a 

SIR HENRY Biount.—To Dr. Garth, on the “ Dispen- 
sary.’’ : 

PERILS.—Ah me! how many perils do enfold 

The righteous man, to make him daily fall, 

Were not that heavenly grace doth him uphold, 

And steadfast truth acquit him out of all, as 
SPENSER.—Fairy Queen, Book i., Canto viii., verse 1, 


“ 
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PERILS—PHILIPPI. 


PERILS.—Ah me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 
BuTLER.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto iii., line 1 
Ah me! what mighty perils wait 
The man who meddles with a state. 
CHURCHILL.—The Duelist, Book iii., line 1. 


PHRISH.—Perish the lore that deadens young desire. 
BeEatTtTiE.—The Minstrel, Book i., stanza 31. 


PERJURY.—Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 


At lover’s perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 2. 


Sworn on every slight pretence, 

Till perjuries are common as bad pence ; 

While thousands, careless of the damning sin, 

Kiss the book’s outside who ne’er look within. 
CowPeER.—Expostulation, line 386. 


PERSP ECTIV E.—Like perspectives, which, rightly gazed upon, 
Shew nothing but confusion—eyed awry, 
Distinguish form. 

SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 2. 
PERSUASION.—Persuasion hung upon thy lip, 
And sly insinuation’s softer arts 
In ambush lay about thy flowing tongue. 

Buatr.—The Grave, line 302. . 


PERUSAL.—He falls to such perusal of my face 
As he would draw it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 1. 


PETTICOA T—Young, raw, and ignorant scholars believe every silk 


petticoat includes an angel. 


Swirr. — Correspondence. To the Rev. J. Kendall. 


(Roscoe’s Hd., Vol. ii., page 432.) 
Angels in petticoats. 


= 


Peter Prnpar.—(Wolcot.) The Remonstrance, Vol. iii. 


An Ode. 


PHARMACY.—AII that is required is to bleed the patients, and make 
them drink warm water. This is the secret of curing all the dis- 


tempers incident to man. j e 
LE Sace.—Gil Blas, Volume i., chapter ii. 


PHILIPPI.—1 will see thee at Philippi then. : 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Caesar, Act iv., scene 3. 


702 ‘PHILLIS—PILLORY. 


PHILLIS.—Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 
Mitton.—L’ Allegro, line 85. 


PHILOSOPH Y.—Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iil., scene 2. 


Philosophy is the health of the mind. 
SENECA.—Of a Happy Life, chapter 4. 


Philosophy may make a crowd, 
Christianity alone makes a people. 
CumminG.—Lecture in Exeter Hall, Nov. 14, 1854. 


PHYSIC.—Throw physic to the dogs, I’ll none of it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 3. 


PHYSICAN.—A wise physician, skill’d our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal. 
Popr.—The Iliad, Book xi., line 636. 


Where there are three physicians, there are two atheists. 
RILEy’s Dict. Class. Quot. 472. A medizval proverb. 


Physician heal thyself. 
St. LuKE, chapter iv., verse 23. 


PICTURES,—The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 2. 


Dost thou love pictures ? bet 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Induction, scene 2. 


As silent as the pictures on the walls. 
LONGFELLOW.—The Phantom Ship. 


And if thy picture I am fore’d to blame, 
Pll say most handsome things about the frame. Ni 


PrrER PInDAR.—(Wolcot.) Ode ii., line 3, A.D. 1783. — 


PIGMIES.—Let us not put pigmies on pedestals. 
BaRERE.—To the French Assembly, in 1792. 
Pigmies are pigmies still, though perch’d on Alps ; 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 
Dr. Youne.—Night vi., line 309. 
PILL.—The man could better gild a pill 
Or make a bill, 
Or mix a draught, 
Or bleed or blister. 
Guo. Cotman, JuN.—The Newcastle Apothecary. 
PILLORY.—Kach window like a pill’ry appears, 
With heads thrust through, nail’d by the ears. tt Xe an 
BuTLeR.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto iii., line 391. 
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PIN—PITY. 703 


PIN.—I do not set my life at a pin’s fee. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 4. 


Himself I hold at a hair’s worth. 
Homer.—The Iliad, Book 9, line 446. (Lord Derby.) 
Achilles scorning the offer of Agamemnon. 


See, a pin is there, 
A pin a-day will fetch a groat a-year. 
Kine.—Art of Cookery, line 404. 


Pin a dishclout to his tail. 
Swirt.—Mary’s Letter to Dr. Sheridan. 


PINCH.— Along with them 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry, lean-faced villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act v., scene 1. 


PIOUS.—When pious frauds and holy shifts, 
Are dispensations and gifts. 
ButTLER.—Hudibras, Parti., Canto iii., line 1145. Smrru. 

—Phedra and Hyppolitus, Act ii. Poprr.—Eloisa and 
Abelard. THoMSON.—Spring, line 697. CHURCHILL. 
—The Ghost. Book viii. DrypEN.—Baucis and 
Philemon. Rowg. — Lucan, Book iii., line 1141. 
DRYDEN.—Iphis and lanthe, Book ix., and SOMERVILLE. 
—Mahomet Ali Beg. 


PIA TE.—Thou notable pirate ! thou salt-water thief ! 
SHAKSPERE. —T'welfth Night, Act v., scene 1. 


PITCH.—He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled therewith. 
ECCLESIASTICUS, chapter xiii., verse 1. 


Timon. All the lands thou hast 
Lie in a pitch’d field. 
Alcib. Ay, defil’d land, my lord. 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act i., scene 2; 1 Henry 
IV., Act ii., scene 4; Much Ado About Nothing, Act 


iii., scene 3. 


PITY.—Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 


- Whose trembling limbs have brought him to your door.’ 


The Rev. THos. Moss.—Gentleman’s Magazine, |xx., p. 41. 
(The Beggar’s Petition.) 


What comfort can a wretch like me bestow ? 
He best can pity who has felt the woe. 
GGay.—Dione, Act ii., scene 2. 


Pity melts the mind to love. 
DrypDEN.—Alexander’s Feast. 


704. _ PITY—PLAGUE. 


PITY .—1. I pity you. 
2. That’s a degree to love. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Viola to Olivia.) 


Do pity me ; 
Pity’s akin to love ; and every thought 
Of that soft kind is welcome to my soul. 
SOUTHERN.—Oroonoka, Act ii., scene 1. 


Pity, some say, is the parent 

Of future love. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Spanish Curate, Act v., 

scene lL. 


And some say pity is the child of love. 
Cotton.—Love’s Triumph, verse 5. 


Pity swells the tide of love. 
Dr. YounG.—Night iii., line 106. 

They would your virgin soul to pity move, 

And pity may at last be changed to love. 
POMFRET.—Fortunate Complaint. 

If pity move 

Your generous bosom, pity those who love. 

Gay.—Dione, Act i., scene 1. 


Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 
GoLDsmitH.—The Deserted Village, line 161. 

Those that can pity—may—let fall a tear. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Prol. line 5. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

Open as day for melting charity. a 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 4, (The King 

to Clarence, speaking of his son Prince Henry.) 
And mourn’d till pity’s self be dead. 
CoLLins.—Dirge in Cymbeline, verse 6. 


PLAGUE.—A plague upon you all! 
' SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 3. 
(To Lord Grey.) 


A plague 0’ both your houses ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Mercutio after being hurt by Tybalt.) 
A plague 0’ these pickle herrings ! < 
SHAKSPERE.—T welfth Night, Act i., scene 1. _ > 
(Sir Toby to Olivia.) my ROME dd te 
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PLATO—PLEASKE. 705 


PLATO.—It must be so—Plato, thou reasonest well— 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought 2? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
*Tis the Divinity that stirs within us; 
*Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates Eternity to man. 
ADDISON.—Cato, Act v., scene 1. 

[Plato derived much religious and moral truth from the inspired sources, hence it 
was said by Numenius the Pythagorean, “‘ What is Plato but Moses in Attic Greek ???}— 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Article Plato. 

Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 
TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, 53, verse 1. 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroy’d, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 
TENNYSON.—Ibid., verse 2. 


I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all. 
TENNYSON.—Ibid., verse 4. 


PLAY.—H¥ive acts are just the méasure of a play. 
Roscommon.—Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


The play’s the thing, 
Wherein I’lJ catch the conscience of the king. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(His refiections on the players and himself.) 


Plays are the mirrors of life. 
BuLWER Lytron.—Devereux, Book i., chapter x. 


With his romances, and his d——’d plays, and his Odyssey, Popes, and 
a parcel of fellows not worth a groat. . 
Murpuy.—The Apprentice, Act i. 


PLAY ERS.—O, there be players that I have seen play, and heard 
others praise, and-that highly, not to speak it profanely, that, neither 
having the accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor 
man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought some of 
Nature’s journeymen had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., sc. 2. (To the Players.) 


PLEAS E.—At once to please and to confound the sight. 
CowLEy.—The Davideis, Book iii., line 192. 


PLEASURE.—’Tis all my pleasure thy past toil to know, 


Approach love’s awful throne by just degrees, 


706 “PEACE—PLEASURE. 
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PEACE.—We that live to please, must please to live. KAS 
Dr. JoHNSON.— Prologue 1747, lime 54. 


They who are pleased themselves must always please. : a] 
THomson.—The Castle of Indolence, Canto i., stanza 15.. 


Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. Naat 
Popre.—Kssay on Man, Epistie i1., line 275. 


For pleased remembrance builds delight on woe. 
Gay.—Hpi. viii. 


The pleasure your letter gave me surpassed all the anxiety your silence 
had occasioned me. wae 
Miss KeLLty.—To Swift on his silence. (Roscoe’s Life of 

Swift.) 


Sweet is pleasure after pain. 
DRYDEN.—Alexander’s Feast, verse 3. 


And pleasing others, learn’d herself to please. 
CHURCHILL.—Hpi. to Hogarth, line 104. 


And if you mean to profit, learn to please. b 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book ii., line 88. (A Quotation.) 


Yours be the care to profit, and to please. 
DryYDEN.—The Wife of Bath, line 517. 


No person spoke without being pleased himself, and pleasing his com- 
panions. 

SwirT.—Voyage to the Houyhnhnms. 

The pleasures of the vulgar are ungrounded, thin, and superficial, but 

the other are solid and eternal. 

SENECA.—Of a Happy Life, chapter i., near the end. ai 


And, if thou would’st be happy, learn to please. ; 
PRIoR.—Solomon, Book ii., line 266. Ome 


And painful pleasure turns to pleasing pain. P 
SPENSER.—Fairy Queen, Book ii., Canto x., verse 60. _ 
May you be all as old as I, * 
And see your sons to manhood grow ; 
And, many a time before you die, 
Be just as pleased as I am now. 
BLOOMFIELD.—Richard and Kate. 


Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes; 
And when in act they cease, in prospect rise. 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Hpi. ii., line 123, 
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PLEASURE—POCKET. i 70 


PLEASURE.—If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
*Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
_In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale! 
Burns.—Cotter’s Saturday Night, verse 9. 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ! 
_ BurRNs.—Tam O’Shanter, line 59. 


Or like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white—then melts forever. 
Burns.—Tam O'Shanter, line 61. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto, iv., stanza 178. 


PLEDGEH.—Pledges for debt are of the highest antiquity. 
JONES.—On Bailments, page 83. 


The life of a man is a pledge in the hands of destiny. 
- JONES.—Ibid. 


PLENTY.—Plenty has made me poor. I could wish that what I am 
in love with was away. 

Ovip.—Meta., Book iii., Fable vii. (Riley’s Transl.) 

But Livy appears to be the originator of the phrase. 

(Fecit statim ut fit fastidiwm copia, iii., 1, Dr. Ramage.) 


Whose plenty made him poor. 
SPENSER.— Fairy Queen, Book i., canto iv., stanza 29. 


Scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 
Gray.— Elegy in a Churchyard, verse 16. 


So plenty makes me poor. 
SPENSER.—Sonnet 35. (Drayton has the same idea.) 


And plenty makes us poor. ; 
DrypDEN.—The Medal, line 126. 


PLUMP.—As plump as stall’d.theology. 
Dr. Young.—The Christian Triumph, Night iv., line 73. 


POCKET.—Kill a man’s family, and he may brook it, 
But keep your hands out of his breeches’ pocket. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto x., stanza 79. 


How melancholy are my poor breeches ; not one chink ! 
Farquuar.—The Twin Rivals, Act i. 


“08 ’ POCKET—POETS. 


POCKET.—And yet you will stand to it, you will not pocket up ve 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry TV ig Act iii., scene 3. 
(The Prince to Falstaff. , 


Dry up thy tears, and pocket up th’ abuse, 
Nor put thy friend to make a bad excuse. 
DRYDEN’s Juvenal, Sat. xvi. 


POETS.—Painters and poets have been still allow’d 
Their pencils, and their fancies unconfined. 
Roscommon.—Horace’s Art of Poetry, line 10. 


Painters and poets our indulgence claim, 
Their daring equal, and their art the same. 
FRANCIS’-Horace.—Art of Poetry, line 11. 


Painters and poets never should be fat, 
Sons of Apollo listen well to that. . 
Wo.cor.—Ode 5. 


No man can be’a poet 
That is not a good cook, to know the palates, 
And several tastes of the time. 
Bren Jonson.—The Staple of News, Act iii., scene 1. 


They both are born artificers, not made. 
Brn Jonson.—Discoveries. Poeta nascitur non fit. 


They are not born every year as an alderman. a 
BEN Jonson,—Every Man in His Humor, Act v., se. last. 


[Taylor, the Water Poet, seems to have found a correct copy of some old Latin vers es 
which he thus gives :— SS 


Consules fiunt quotannis, et novi proconsules, 
Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur. yy 


which are usually attributed to one Florus:—Consuls are made every year, and new 
proconsuls, only a king or a poet is not born every year. See Mr. W. Gitfford’s edition 
of Jonson. ] 8 
A poet no industry can make if his geniws be not carried into it; and 
therefore it is an old proverb, orator fit ; Poeta nascitur. re = 
SipnEyY.—An Apology for Poetry. (Arber’s reprint, 62.) 


Widely extensive is the poet’s aim, 
And in each verse he draws a bill on fame. 
LaDy WINCHELSEA.—To Pope. 


Though ’tis a fate that’s pretty sure, 

If born a poet to be poor ; 

Vd rather be a bard by birth, 

Than live the richest dunce on earth. 
ANONYMOUS.—Collet’s Relies of Lit., 234. 


Poets of the air. Ae) 
LONGFELLOW.— Walter Von Der Vogelweld, verse 0 By ) 


j POERTS—POETRY. 


POETS.—Who live on fancy, and can feed on air. 
Gay.—Epi. vii., line 20. 


With wild variety 
Draw boars in waves, and dolphins in a wood. 
Roscommon.—Art of Poetry. 


Spare the poet for his subject’s sake. 
CowPeEr.—Charity, last line. 


There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 
Which only poets know. 
CowPEeR.—The Task, Book ii., line 285. 


They best can judge a poet’s worth, 
Who oft themselves have known 
The pangs of a poetie birth 
By labours of their own. 
CowPER.—To Dr. Darwin. é 


Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d ; 
The next, in majesty ; in both, the last. 
The force of nature could no further go ; 
To make a third, she join’d the former two. 
- DrypEN.—Lines under Milton’s Picture. 


Ages elapsed ere Homer’s lamp appear’d, 
And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard ; 
To carry nature lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton birth, ask’d ages more. 

. CowPER.—Table Talk, line 557. 


POETICAL.—1 would the gods had made thee poetical. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Touchstone to Aubrey.) 


The emulative flame, 
That rose o’er Dante’s song, rivall’d Maro’s fame. 
SEWARD.—Lines on Milton sleeping. 


POETRY.—There is in poesy a.decent pride, 

Which well becomes her when she speaks to prose, 

Her youngest sister. 
Dr. Younc.—Night v., line 64. 

It is the poetry of portrait, and the portrait of poetry. 
Byron.—On the portrait of Ariosto by Titian. 


Poetry is meat, drink, clothes, washing and lodging, and I know it. 


Swirt.—Two letters to the Dublin weekly Journal. 
It is uninspired inspiration. e 
Henry ReEeD.—Lecture on the British Poets. 
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\ 


POINTS.—This fellow doth not stand upon points. 1 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v., sc. 1. 
(Theseus to Lysander.) 


POLITENESS.—There is no policy like politeness ; and a good manner 
is the best thing in the world, either to get one a good name or to — 
supply the want of it. \ 

f Butwer Lyrron.—Devereux, Book i., chapter 5. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.—And he gave it for his opinion, That who- 
ever could make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass to grow upon 

a spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind and do more essential service to his country, than the whole 
race of politicians put together. 18 
Swirt.—The Voyage to Brobdingnag, chapter vii., Voli., 

page 36. (Roscoe’s Life of Swift.) 


POMP.—Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye; 
I feel my heart new opened. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iii., scene 2. 
(Wolsey on the Vicissitudes of Life.) 
Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Reflections in the Tempest.) 


Plain without pomp, and rich without a show. 
DRYDEN.—The Flower and the Leaf, line 187. : 


POOR.—Poor and content, is rich, and rich enough ; Le 

But riches, fineless, is as poor as winter, bk 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. : 

(lago to Othello, hinting at jealousy.) inv 

They thank’t their Maker for a pittance sent, i 

Supped on a turnip, slept upon content. é 

Dr. WALTER Harte.—Hulogius. 9g 


To be poor, and to seem poor, is a certain method never to rise. 
GOLDsMITH.—On Concealing our Wants. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, ‘Ss 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm ! 

SHAKSPERE. — King Lear, Act iii., scene 4. LK AS 

(His exclamation in the Tempest.) | 


<a 
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_ POOR.—Poor in abundance, famish’d at a feast. 
alee , Dr. Youne.—Night vii., Part ii., line 44. 


_ POP E.—Nor do I know what is become 
_ Of him more than the Pope of Rome. 
E  Ogto BurtrLeER.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto ii., line 263. 


i 
POP ULOUS.—Populous in cattle; fish, and fowl. 
Batuurst.—To Swift, 30th June, 1730. 


 PORTENTS.—In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
- A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
_ The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
_ Did squeak and gibber in the Roman street : 
Stars with strains of fire, and dews of blood ; 
Disasters in the sun. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 1. (Prodigies.) 


_ The night has been unruly : where we lay, 

Our chimneys were blown down: and, as they say, 

_ Lamentings heard ?’ the air. 

‘Some say the earth was feverous, and did shake. 

SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Lenox to Macbeth.) 


_ The bay-trees in our country are all wither’d, 
And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven : 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth, 
‘And lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act il., scene 4. 
(A Captain to Salisbury.) 
-PORTRAIT.—Who can take 
- Death’s portrait true? The tyrant never sat. 
“§ Dr. Younc.—Night vi., Parti., line 52. 


POTENT.—Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
‘My very noble and approved good masters, 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
Tt is most true; true, [ have married her ; 
‘The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
; (To the Senate.) 
POVERTY.—My poverty, but not my will, consents. 
; SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act v., scene l. 
- + (Apothecary to Romeo.) ; 
Our poverty, and not.our wills, consent. 
’ STERNE.—Shandy’s Opinions. ; 


yw 


‘ACON.—Hissay 13, on Goodness. 
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712 PRAISE. 


PRAISH.—Let everything that hath breath, praise the Lords. OL. 0aY 
. PSALM cl., verse 6, 


The plants look up to heaven, from whence 
They have their nourishment. - 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act i., scene 2. 
(Helicanus to Pericles.) 


Praise is the tribute of men, but felicity the gift of God. 
Bacon.—On Queen Elizabeth. 


Praise was originally a pension, paid by the world. 
Swirt.—A Tale of a Tub, (The Author’s Preface.) 


Our praises are our wages. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter's Tale, Act i., Scene 2. 
(Hermione to Leontes.) 


Praising what is lost, ; 
Makes the remembrance dear. e 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well that Ends Well, Act v., scene 3; 
or, aS some unknown hand has written, <‘ Though lost’ 
to sight, to memory dear.” 


Praise cannot praise him with hyperbole : 

He is one whom older look upon as on a book, 
Wherein are printed noble sentences 

For them to rule their lives by. 


WILKINS.—Enforced Marriage, Act i. 


The man is vain who writes for praise ; 
Praise no man e’er deserved who sought no more. 
Dr. Youne.—Night vi., line 3. 


Long open panegyric drags at best, 
And praise is only praise when well address’d.—Gay.—Rpi. i. 


Methinks she is too low fora high 
and too little for a great praise. 


SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Acti., scene 1 
(Benedick to Claudio.) j 


praise, too brown for a fain praise, 


Idly do we waste the breath of praise. 
CowPER.—The Task, Book vi., line 711. 


I have some wounds upon me, and they smart 
To hear themselves remember’d. . 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act i., scene 9, J TOS 

(Marcius to Cominius.) nou a 
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Gs 


PRAISH.—Praise undeserved is satire in disguise. 
BRoADHURST. — British Beauties. Notes from ‘The 
Garland,’’ a Collection of Poems, 1723; See 1, Notes 
and Queries, 233. 


[Pope in his translations of Horace, Epi. i., Book ii., last line but seven, gives this 
passage as a quotation, but uses the word “scandal” instead of ‘satire.’’] 


If thou would’st all his generous deeds explore, 
As soon the sandy grains thy tongue shall number o’er. 
WHEELWRIGHT’S Pindar, Olym. Ode ii., line 174. Olym. 
Ode xiii., line 69.. Nemean Ode ii., line 31. 


For sooner could I reckon o’er 
The sands upon the ocean shore. 
PSALM cxxxix., verse 18. Tate and Brady. 


Experience proves the man, and will his worth display. 
WHEELWRIGHT’S Pindar, Olym. Ode iv., line 26. Olym. 
Ode vi., line 142. 


Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 
PorE.—Homer’s Iliad, Book x., line 293. 


Greatly his foes he dreads, but most his friends, 
He hurts me most who lavishly commends. 
CHURCHILL.—The Apology, line 19. 


The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows, in every heart. 
Dr. YounGc.—Satire i., line 51. 


1. Speak you this in my praise, master ? 
2. In thy condign praise. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 2. 
(Moth and Armado.) 


*Tis something to be willing to commend ; 
But my best praise is, that | am your friend. 
SouTHERNE.—T'o Congreve.—The Old Bachelor. 


Solid pudding against empty praise. ts 
PorE.—The Dunciad, Book i., line 52. 


PRANOCING.—When a brisk Frenchman’s wife is given to prancing, 
It never spoils his singing or his dancing. 
GARRICK.—Hpilogue to Home’s Alonzo. 


PRAY.—Good wholesome thoughts may nourish thee ; 


_ Go home and pray. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Mad Lover, Act ii., sc. 3. 
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PRAVER.—Prayer moves the hand that moves the Universe. ie 
ANONYMOUS.—Supposed to be from GURNALL’S Christian 
Armour, which I have not seen. .s% ane 
It may be found in Dr. GuTHRIE’s “ Gospel in Ezekiel,” 
Discourse xxil., page 461. 
[In a kind note which the Doctor has favoured me with he says, ‘‘The passage you 
mention expresses a sentiment with which I have been familiar for many years. Wher 
IsawitIcannotsay. It has been produced by many writers as well as speakers. I 
‘could not have produced it as a quotation, as 1 do not know the exact words of its author.” 
Since writing to Dr. Guthrie, I have met with the following lines which are part of a 
poem on 
THE POWER OF PRAYER. 
Exodus xxxiii., verse 10.—REV. THOS. WASHBOURNE, D.D. 
What a commanding power 
There is in prayer! which can tower 
As high as heaven, and tie the hands 
Of God himself in bands, 


That he unable is to loose the reins 
To Justice, till released from these chains! 


Samson could break his cords 
As tow, and yet the Lord of Lords, 
: Who gave that strength to Samson, can 
Not break the cords of man. 


Since then such virtue lives 

In prayer as will exorcise 

The Almighty, and fast bind His arms 
In spiritual magic charms; 


p f ti 


* * * * * * * * ] 


That power is prayer: which sores on high 
Through Jesus to the Throne, ie 
And ‘‘moves the hand that moves the world,’’ 
To bring salvation down. wha 

. ANoNYMoUS.—Part of some lines sent to the Publisher. — 


Tn all thou dost, first let thy prayers ascend, 

And to the gods thy labours first commend : 

From them implore success, and hope a prosperous end. 
PyTHAGORAS.—Golden Rules. (Rowe’s Transl.) 


That work which is begun well is half done, 7 FS 
And without prayer no work is well begun. Ta 
FANSHAWE. 


Hast thou not learn’d what thou art often told, : 
A truth still sacred, and believed of old, - 
That no success attends on spears and sivords AS 
Unblest, and that the battle is the Lord’s ? ee 
CowprErR.—Expostulation, line 350; and see his “ Table 

Talk,” line 373. . a 


Against the will of heaven vase | 
The work was done, and thence not long endured. OA 
Homer.—lliad, Book xii., line 9, _ Derby.) TBS ane 


PRAYER—PRAYER-BOOK. 715 


PRAYER.—Holy beginning of a holy cause, 
When heroes, girt for Freedom’s combat, pause 
Before high Heaven, and, humble in their might, 
Call down its blessing on that coming fight. — 
Tom Moore.—Rhymes on the Road, Vol. vii., page 326. 


Prayer is the voice of faith. 
HorNE.—On the 143rd Psalm, verse 6. 


Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 
And in the morning, what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul: mark the decay 
And growth of it: if with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both; since we shall be 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 
GEORGE HERBERT.—The Temple, stanza 76. 


Daily prayers atone for daily sins. 
Popr.—Homer’s Iliad, Book ix., line 623. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 
: TeNNYSON.— Morte d’ Arthur, near the end. 


If Lam right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay: 
If lam wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way !—Pore.—The Universal Prayer, verse 8. 


Behold, he prayeth.—THE Acts, chapter ix., verse 11. 


Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer. 
LONGFELLOW.— Prelude to “ Voices of the Night,” 
stanza 11. 


Who their ill-tasted home-brew’d prayer 
To the State’s mellow forms prefer. 
GREEN.—The Spleen, line 336. 


Battering the gates of heaven with storms of prayer. 
TENNYSON.—St. Simon Stylites. 


Like one in prayer I stood. a 
LONGFELLOW.—Prelude to “‘ Voices of the Night,” xi. 


PRAYER-BOOK.—Get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And stand between two churchmen. = 
: SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act iii., scene 7. 


(Buckingham to Richard.) 


1. See, where his grace stands “tween two clergymen ! 
2. And, see, a book of prayer in his hand ! 


True ornaments to know a holy man. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. (The Mayor and Buckingham.) 
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PREACHER.—Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy Judge,, 
If thou mislike him, thou conceivest him not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 
The worst speak something good, 
HERBERT.—The Temple, Church Porch, verse 72. 


Jest not the preacher’s language or expression : 
How know’st thou but thy sins made him miscarry ? 
HERBERT.—Ibid. Verse 74. 


PRECEDENCE.—The notion of the insignificancy of place, has been of 
infinite prejudice to many worthy men, and of as great advantage to 
others who have juster thoughts of it. Fis 

While dignity sinks with its own weight, the scum of mankind will 
naturally rise above it:-—Swirr.—Right of Precedence. 


PRECIPITATE.—1. Let us instantly endeavour to prevent mischief, 
2. O fye! it would be very inelegant in us :—we should only participate 
things.—SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act v., scene 1. 


PREDESTINATION.—Predestination ! oh how distant lies 

Thy root from those who do not wholly view. 
The Primal Cause unfolded to their eyes ! 

And you, ye mortals, be your judgments slow ; 
For we, by whom the Godhead is descried, 

Nor yet the number of the elect do know: 
And sweet it is in ignorance to be, 

Because our bliss is doubly sanctified, 
In that the will of God, and our’s agree. 

DaANnTE.— Paradise, Canto xx., line 130. (Wright.) 
We grant, ’tis true, that Heaven from human sense 
Has hid the secret paths of Providence: 
But boundless wisdom, boundless merey may ic 
Find even for those bewilder’d souls a way. Br 
DRYDEN.—Religio Laici, line 186. 

PRELUDE.—A lively prelude, fashioning the way 
Tn which her voice should wander.—K £ats.—Endymion, Book i., line 492. 
PRESS.— How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, Fe 
Thou god of our idolatry, the Press ? 
By thee religion, liberty, and laws, 


Exert their influence, and advance their cause $ A ha 
By thee, worse plagues than Pharach’s land befell, od 
Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell ; ie 


Thou fountain, at which drink the good and wise ; 

Thou ever bubbling spring of endless lies : 

Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, <> 

Knowledge of good and evil is from thee ! | “2 
CowPER.—Progress of Error, line 460. 


PRELUDE—PRIDE. "17 


PRELUDE.—Lies have possess’d the press so, as their due, 
*T will scarce, I fear, henceforth print Bibles true. 
CowLeEy.—The Puritan and Papist. 


All, all but truth, drops dead-born from the press. 
Popse.—Epilogue to Sat., Dialogue ii., line 226. 
Did charity prevail, the press would prove 
A vehicle of virtue, truth and love.—CowPeErR.—Charity, line 624. 
PRESUMPTION.—It is presumption in us, when 
The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well that Ends Well, Act ii., scene 1. 
PREVENTION.—Who would not give a trifle to prevent 
What he would give a thousand worlds to cure ? 
Dr. Youne.—Night vii., Part ii., line 1131. 
PRIAMS CURTAIN.—Such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act i., scene 1. 


PRICH.—The most by ready cash—but all have prices, 
From crowns to kicks, according to their vices. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto v., stanza 27. 


Would he oblige me? let me only find 
He does not think me what he thinks mankind. 
Pope.—Hpil. to the Satires, Dialogue i., line 33. 

[Here Pope alludes to Sir Robert Walpole, who was reported to have said that all 
men have their price, but Sir Robert’s language has been perverted. He was denounc- 
ing the declarations of pretended patriots, of whom he said, “ Ali those men have their 
price.’’—See his Life, by Coxe.] 

PRIDE.—As in some Irish housés, where things are so-so, 

One gammon of bacon hangs up fora show; 

But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in, 

They’d as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 
GoLpsMiTH.—The Hanch of Venison, line 9. 

Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 


-To boast one splendid banquet once a-year. _ 
GoxtpsmitH.-——The Travelier, line 277. 


In pride, in reasoning pride, our errors lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

Pride stili is aiming at the best abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Popz.---Essay on Man, Hpi. i., line 123. 


The sin of pride is the sin of sins; in which all subsequent sins are 
included, as in their germ; they are but the unfolding of this one. 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH.---The Prodigal Son, page 374. 
(Notes ou the Parables. Ed, 9th.) 
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718 .PRIDE—PRINCES. 


PRIDE.—Pride of all-others the most dangerous fault, \ALOVARS 
Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought. 
Roscommon.—On Translated Verse. 


Pride the first peer and president of Hell. . 
Deror.—The True-born Englishman, Part i. 


My pride fell with my fortunes. ! 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like it, Act i., scene 2. 


To lordlings proud I tune my lay, ana 
Who feast in bower or hall ; 
Though dukes they be, to dukes I say, . 
That pride will have a fall—Gay.—Duke upon Duke, a Ballad. 


Of all the causes that conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the weak-head with strongest bias rules, 
Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Popr.—Hssay on Criticism, Part ii.. line 201. 

*Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul : 
I think the Romans call it stoicism. 

ADDISON.—Cato, Act i., scene 1. 


He saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 
A cottage of gentility ! 
And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility. . a 
COLERIDGE.—The Devil’s Thoughts. This verse is 
Coleridge’s, and. not Southey’s. See the note to the 
seventh verse in the edition of 1829. ; 


PRIESTS.—Led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 1. 


A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault. 
Popr.—The Iliad, Book v., line 16. 
First among the priests dissension springs, ie 
Men who attend the altar, and should most 14 . 
Endeavor peace. 
MiLTon.—Paradise Lost, Book xii. 


*Tis thought that earth is more obliged to priests for bodies, than 
heaven for souls. } ifs 
LEE.—(idipus, Act iii. ee 
PRINCES.—Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; ‘ ’ 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, nid? NS 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. . nk 
GoLpsMiTH.— Deserted Village, line 53. 
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PRINCIPLES.—And oftener changed their principles than their shirt. 
or YounG.—Epi. i. To Pope on the Authors of the 
Age. 


PRIOR.—Nobles and heralds by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior ; 
The son of Adam and of Eve; 
Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ? 
PRIoR.—Epitaph. 


To me *twas given to die: to thee ’tis given 

To live. Alas! one moment sets us even. 

Mark ! how impartial is the will of heaven ! 
PrIoR.—For his Tombstone. 


PRISON.—Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage. 
LovELACcE.—To Althea from Prison; 2 Percy Rel., 343. 


A prison is a house of care, 
A place where none can thrive ; 
A touchstone true to try a friend, 
A grave for one alive ; 
Sometimes a-place of right, 
Sometimes a place of wrong, 
Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 
And honest men among. 
Awnonymovus.—Inscription in Edinburgh Tolbooth. 


If lovers, Cupid ! are thy care, 
Exert thy vengeance on this fair, 
To trial bring her stolen charms, 
And let her prison be my arms. 
Ear_ or Ecremont.—The Fair Thief; from CoLLerr. 


You'shall have no worse prison than my chamber, 


Nor jailor than myself. 
THE CAPTAIN.—Scott, Peveril of the Peak, chapter vi. 


Such prisons are beyond all liberty. 
. SuckLING.—Brennoralt, Act iv. : 


Prison’d in a parlour, snug and small, 
Like bottled wasps upon a southern wall. 
CowPER.—Retirement, line 493. 


PRIZH.—We soonest lose what we most highly prize, 
And with our youth our short-lived beauty dies. 
Roscommon.—Guarini’s Pastor Fido. 
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a 


PRIZE.— It so falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 1. 

(The Friar to Leonato.) 


PRIZED.—I prized every hour that went by, ae 
Beyond all that had pleased me before ; 7% 
But now they are passed, and I sigh, 
And I grieve that I prized them no more. 


When forced the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguish I felt at my heart ! 

Yet I thought—but it might not be so, 
*Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 


She gazed as I slowly withdrew, 
My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return. 
SHENSTONE.—Pastoral Ballad, Part i, 


PROCRASTINATION .—Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Dr. YounG.—Night i., line 393. 


PRODIGAL.—And he sent him into his fields to feed swine. And he 
would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat: — 
and no man gave unto him, 

St. LUKE, chapter xv., verses 15, 16. 


Shall I keep your hogs, and eat husks with them? "What prcdigal — 
portion have I spent, that I should come to such penury ? ae 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 1. 


ca 


PRODIGY.—I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a 
progeny of learning. ° 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act i., scene 2. 


PROGRESS.—Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act v., scene 2. 
(Lewis to Salisbury.) 


PROLOGUE.—Prologues precede the piece in mournful verse, 
As undertakers walk before the hearse. 
GARRICK.—Prologue to the Apprentice, line 1. 


PROMISE.—If the reader pleases to look back, he will find me engaged 
by a promissory note, to subjoin a Descant upon Creation. ay, 
HERVEY.—Descant upon Creation, 
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PROMISE.—An acre of Performance is worth the whole land of 
Promise.—HoweE.u.—Familiar Letters, Book iv., No. 33. 


_ PROOF.—Abdout three weeks ago I was very seriously alarmed by 


intelligence which I received of an illness under which I then laboured. 
My informer was certain of his fact, but enjoined me not to mention 
it again; he had, it seems, been let into, the secret by a friend of his, 
who had been told of it by an acquaintance of his, who had had it 
from a near relation of his, who had been informed of it by an intimate 
of hers, who had heard it from the best authority. 

Microcosm, No. xviii., March 12, 1787. 


She knew a man, who knew another, 
Who knew the very party’s brother. 
Ep. Moorz.—Trial of Slim Sal. 


How prove you that, in the great heap of your knowledge? 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 2. 


That which you hear you'll swear you see, there is such unity in the 
proofs.—_SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act v., scene 2. 


We'll leave a proof, by that which we will do, 
Wives may be merry and yet honest too. , 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iv., scene 2. 


Give me the ocular proof ;— 
Make me see’t-; or, at the least, so prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 


Prove it before these varlets here; thou honourable man, prove it! 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 1. 


I will prove it legitimate, sir, upon the oaths of judgment and reason. 
- SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 2. 


- Prove all things, hold fast that which is good. 


Sr. Pauut.—1 Thessalonians, chapter v., verse 21. 


PROPHESY .—1 will prophesy, he comes to tell me of the players. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(To Guilderstern.) 


Did I not tell thee that he would prophesy no good concerning me, but 


evil? 
1 Kivas, chapter xxii., verse 18. (Ahab to Jehoshaphat.) 


Prophet of ill! thou never speak’st to me 

But words of evil omen ; for thy soul 

Delights to augur ill, but aught of good 

Thou never yet hast promised, nor performed. 

Homer.—The Iliad, Book i., line 124. 
(Agamemnon to Chalcas.) 


722 PROPHET—PUDDING. 


PROPHET.—No prophet is accepted in his own country. Mattes’. 
St. LUKE, chap. iv., ver 24; St. MARK, chap. vi., ver. 4, 


PROPHETIC.—O my prophetic soul! mine uncle! 
SHAKSPERE.— Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 
(Seeing the Ghost.) 
A gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites—early death. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iv., stanza 102. 


& 


PROSEH.—Who all in raptures their own works rehearse, 
And drawl out measured prose, which they call verse. 
CHURCHILL. —Independence. 


It is not poetry, but prose run mad. 
Popz.—To Arbuthnot, Prol. to Sat., line 187. 


Both to be read and censured of by those 
Whose very reading makes verse senseless prose. 
BraumMont.—The Mermaid Tavern. 


The stream of verse and many-languaged prose. 
CannineG.—New Morality. 


PROTEST.— Queen. The lady protests too much, methinks. 
Hamlet. O, but she’ll keep her word ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 
(In the Players’ Scene.) ; 
[The first quarto, 1603, gives the first line as above, and Knight and Dyce follow it 
but the second quarto, 1609, has— a 
‘*‘ The lady doth protest too much, methinks.”’] cre 
PROUD.—And was s9 proud, that should he meet 
The twelve apostles in the street, tis 
He’d turn his nose up at them all, 
And shove his Saviour from the wall. 
CHURCHILL.—The Duellist, Book iii., line 129. 
On William Warburton. 


Proud setter-up and puller-down of kings, 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act iii,, Scene 3. 

PROVOOATION.1. What’s the matter ? 

2. I can’t tell you, the provocation’s too great for words. 
CIBBER.—The Refusal, Act iii, 

PUDDING.—One solid dish his week-day meal affords, 

An added pudding solemnized the Lord’s, 
PoPE.—Moral Essays, Epi. iii., To Bathurst, line 345 


e, 3 
2 


*« Live like yourself,’’ was soon my lady’s word, 4 
And lo! two puddings smoked upon the board. 0 tae 
Popr.—Ibid., line 359. en 
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PURITAN—QUARREL, 20 


tA 


PURITAN.—But one Puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to 
hornpipes. 


SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 


PURPOSE.—Make thick my blood, 


Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. 
SHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act i., scene 5, 


Yet I doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d 
With the process of the suns. 
TENNysoN.—Locksley Hall, stanza 69. 


The lights of knowledge and religion, of learning human and divine, of 
letters, science and the arts, have, as by a law of nature, followed the 
track of the sun. 


GUTHRIE.—The Gospel in Ezekiel, chapter ii., page 39. 

PURSE.—Put money in thy purse.—Fill thy purse with money. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 

PURSES.— Their love 

Lies in their purses ; and whoso empties them, 

By so much fills their hearts with deadly hate. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 2. 

He owns ’tis prudence, ever and anon, 

To smooth his careful brow, to let his purse 

Ope to a sixpence’s diameter.—SHENSTONE.—Economy, line 24. 


QUARREL.— Beware 


- Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear ’*t that the opposed may beware of thee, 


SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 3. 
(Polonius to Laertes.) 


How irksome is this music to my heart ! 
When such strings jar, what hope of harmony ? 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 1. 
(The King to his Lords.) 


What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ! 
Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI1., Act iii., scene 2. 
(The King after Duke Humphrey’s death.) 


Love-quarrels oft in pleasing concord end, 
Not wedlock-treachery endangering life. 
Mitton.—Samson Agonistes. 


ef 


724 QUARREL—QUEEN VICTORIA. 


QUARREL.—Thy head is as full of quarrels as an egg is full of meat. é 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ili., scene 1. : 
(Mercutio to Benvolio.) 


Those who in quarrels interpose, 
Must often wipe a bloody nose. 
Gay.—Fable 34. 


Put we our quarrel to the will of Heaven, 
Who, when he sees the hours ripe on earth, 
Will rain hot vengeance on offenders’ heads. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard I1., Act i.; scene 2. 
(Gaunt to the Duchess of Gloster.) 


The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands; we should only spoil . 
it by trying to explain it. 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act iv., scene 3. 


QUEM DUES VULT PERDERE, PRIUS DEMENTAT. 
. BOSWELL’S Johnson, 1783. 


TRANSLATED.—Whom the Lord wishes to ruin, he first deprives of 
reason; or, “‘ When God will punish, he will first take away the 
understanding.”’ 

GEO. HERBERT.—Jacula Prudentum. 
[After a long search (for this passage) for the purpose of deciding a bet, some gen- 


tlemen of Cambridge found it among the fragments of Huripides, whereit is given as a 
translation of a Greek iambiec.—Malone’s Note to Boswell’s Johnson.] ir 


In quiet let him perish, for provident Jove hath deprived him of reason. 
BUCKLEY’s Homer.—The Iliad, Book ix., page 161. _. 
[The passage has reference to the condition of one who is advancing imperceptibly, 
though surely, to final ruin.—Kennedy, cited by Mr. Buckley, supra.] oe 
For those whom God’ to ruin has design’d, 
He fits for fate, and first destroys their mind. 
DRYDEN.—Hind and Panther, Part iii., line 1094. 


QUEEN MAB.—O then, I see, Queen Mab hath been with you. | 
She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, ; 
Drawn with a team of little atomies ‘ot 4 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep. ‘ 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 4. 
(Mercutio to Romeo.) 


QUEEN VIOTORIA.—Broad based upon her people’s will 
And compass’d by the inviolate sea. ty 
Tennyson.—To the Queen. (Dedication to his Po 

published by Moxon, 1865, ed. 17.) 


QUESTION—RAINBOW. 


=3 
cw) 
Or 


QUESTION.—Her father loved me; oft invited me ; 
Still question’d me the story of my life 
From year to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That I have pass’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
(The Moor to the Senate.) 


Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you no fibs. 
GOLDSMITH.—She Stoops to Conquer, Act iii. 

QUESTIONABLE.—Thou com’st in such questionable shape 

That I will speak to thee. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Acti., sc. 4. (The Ghost Scene.) 


QUIPS.—Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles. 
Mitton.—L’ Allegro, line 27. 


QUOTING.—With just enough of learning to misquote. 
Byron.—English Bards, line 66. 


RACH.—Herself the solitary scion left 
Of a time-honored race. 
Byron.—The Dream. 


RACK.—Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair. 
PoreE.—The Dunciad, Book iv., line 342. 


RAGEH.—They could neither of ’em speak for rage ; and so fell a sputter- 
ing at one another like two roasting apples. 
CoNGREVE.—The Way of the World, Act ii., scene 8. 


Such lines as almost rack the stage, 
When Bajazet begins to rage. 
CowLEy.—Of Wit, verse 7. 


RAIL.—Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women 

_ Rail on the Lord’s anointed. 

SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act iv., scene 4. 
(Richard calls for trumpets and drums to drown the 
upbraidings of his Mother and Queen Hlizabeth.) 


RAIN.—He shall come down like the rain into a fleece of wool: even as 
the drops that water the earth. 
PsaALm Ixii., verse 6. 


He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust. 
St. MatTtHEWw, chapter v., verse 45. 


RAINBOW.—Look upon the rainbow, and praise him that made it; 
very beautiful it is in the brightness thereof; it compasseth_the 
heaven about with a glorious circle, and the hands of the Most High 
have bended it. 

ECCLESIASTICUS, chapter xlii., verses 11, 12. 
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736 ¥ RAINBOW—RANK. 


ft AINBOW.—So shines the setting sun on adverse skies, 
And paints a rainbow on the storm. te 
Dr. Wartrts.—Lyric Poems, The Disappointment and — 

Relief. pies 


That gracious thing, made up of tears and light. 
CoLERIDGE.—The Two Founts, verse 5. 


What skilful limner e’er would choose 

To paint the rainbow’s various hues, 

Unless to mortal it were given 

To dip his brush in dyes of heaven ? 
Scorr.—Marmion, verse 5. 


Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark ; 

The dove of peace and promise to mine ark! 

Or, since that hope’s denied in worlds of strife, 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life! 

_ The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ! 

/ Byron.—The Bride of Abydos, Canto ii., stanza 20. 


See in the rear of the warm sunny shower, 
The visionary boy from shelter fly ; 

For now the storm of summer rain is o’er, 
And cool, and fresh, and fragrant is the sky. 

And lo! in the dark east, expanded high, 
The rainbow brightens to the setting sun ! 

Fond fool, that deem’st the streaming glory nigh, 
How vain the chase thine ardour has begun ! 
*Tis fled afar ere half thy purposed race be run. 

BEAtTIE.—-The Minstrel, Book i., Stanza 30. 


So to the unthinking boy the distant sky 

_ Seems on some mountain’s surface to rely ; 
He with ambitious haste climbs the ascent, 

Curious to touch the firmament ; 

But when with an unwearied pace, 

He is arrived at the long-wish’d for place, 

With sighs the sad defeat he does deplore, 

His heaven is still as distant as before ! 

JOHN Norris.—The Infidel. 


RAKE.—Men, some to business, some to pleasure take : 
But every woman is at heart a rake: Ursa 
Men, some to quiet, some to public strife ; ef 
But every lady would be queen for life. 
Pore.—Moral Essays, Hpi. ii., line 215; and see his Sil- | 

via, a Fragment. es 


Tah 


RANK.—The rank is but the guinea Stamp, teri 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.—Burns.—Honest Poverty! 0! +To brat tae 
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RAPTURE—READ. P27 


"RAPTURE. —An infant ahah it gazes on the light, 
A. child the moment when it drains the breast, 
meN devotee when soars the Host in sight, 
An Arab with a stranger for a euest, 
A. sailor when the prize has struck in fight, 
a A miser filling his most hoarded chest, = 
Feel rapture; but not such true joy are reaping 
_ As they who watch o’er what they love while sleeping. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iii., stanza 196. 


, 
_ Sweet the young muse w ith love intense, 
_ Which smiles o’er sleeping innocence. 
SmaRrtT.—Song to David, verse 73. 


Not the poet in the moment 
Fancy lightens on his e’e, 
Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture, 
That thy presence gies to me. 
Burns.—Fair Eliza, verse 3. 


RAT.—Quoth Hudibras, I smell a rat, 
- Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate. 
-. ButLER.—Hudibras, Part i,, Canto i., line 821. 


Be4z ORS. —A fellow in a market town, 
Most musical cried razors up and down, 
_ And offer’d twelve for eighteenpence ; 
‘ Which certainly seem’d wondrous cheap, 
And for the money quite a heap, 
“As ev’ry man would buy with cash seis sense. 
Peter Prnpar.—Ode iii., verse 4. A.D. 1786. 


Sirrah ! I tell you, you’re a knave, 
ery up razors that can’t shave. 
nd! quoth the razor man, ‘‘ 1 am not a knave ; 
s for the razors you have bought 
Upon my soul I never thought 
‘That they would shave. 
«¢ What were they made for then, you Dog,”’ he cries ; 
“ Made, ”? quoth the fellow with a ‘smile, ‘to sell.’* 
E Ibid. - 
‘R >HAD.—1. Vl walk a turn, and digest what I have read. 
pool grow devilish fat upon this paper diet. toll 
ConGREVE.—Love for Love, Act i., scene 1. (aha 


an read, ‘sirrah, and refine your appetite ; learn to live upon instruc- 

on ; feast your mind, and mortify your ‘flesh : Read, and take your 

n nourishment in at your eyes, shut up aa mouth, and chew the cud | 
of understanding. feorro H areass ‘4 

a CONGREVE. —Ibid. 
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728 READ—REBELLION. 


READ,—Shall a rascal, because he has read books, talk pertly to me? 
CoLLEY CIBBER.—The Double Gallant, Act i., scene 1: 


Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 
For all books elsé appear so mean, so poor, 
Verse will seem prose; but still persist to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need. 
BuckINGHAM.—Essay on Poetry. 


RHASON.—If there were reason for these miseries, 

Then into limits could I bind my woes: 
Wilt thou have a reason for this coil ? 

SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act iii., scene 1. 

(On the mutilation of his daughter Lavinia by Deme- 

trius and Chiron.) 


While reason drew the plan, the heart inform’d 
The moral page, and fancy lent it grace. 
THomson.—Liberty, Part iv. 


I have no other but a woman’s reason : 
I think him so, because I think him so. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 2. 
(Lucetta toJulia.) : 
a 
Give you a reason on compulsion! Tf reasons were as plenty as black- — 
berries, I would give no mana reason upon compulsion. Ove 
SHAKSPERE.—1,Henry IV., Act ii., scene 4. 

(Falstaff to Poins and Prince Henry.) 


Reason raise o’er instinct as you can ‘ 
In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis man. 
PopE.—Hssay on Man, Epi. lii., line 97. 


Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food _ 
Pope.—Ibid., line 99. 


Learn from the beasts the physic of the field. 
Popsr.—Ibid., line 174. 


His reasons are two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you 
shall seek all day ere you find them ; and when you have found the m 
they are not worth the search. } 

SHAKSPERE.— Merchant of Venice, Acti., scene]. 
(Bassanio to Antonio.) a 


REBELLION. ty own fiesh and blood to rebel ! . AOU LEY: = 
HAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii. scene’ 1D § OR 
(Shylock to Salarino.) iD. 0dE 


RECKONING—REOCTOR. 729 


RECKONING .—1 ne’er cost you a coach yet, nor put you to the dear 
repentance of a banquet. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Philaster, Act ii., Scene 2. 


So comes a reck’ning when the banquet’s o’er, 
The dreadful reck’ning, and men smile no more. 
Gay.—What d’ye-Call It, Act ii., scene 9. 


No reckoning made, but sent to my account, 
With all my imperfections on my head. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 
(The Ghost to Hamlet.) 


And I, with all my sins about me, hurl’d 
To th’ utter darkness of the lower world. 
Roscommon.—The Ghost, last line but two. 


Iam ill at reckoning ; it fits the spirit of a tapster. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 2. 
(Armado to Moth.) 


Ruminates like an hostess that hath no arithmetic but her brain to set 
down her reckoning. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Thersites to Achilles.) 


RECOILED.—And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made. 
CouLLins.—Ode on the Passions, line 19. 


REHECONCIL EMENT.—Never can true reconcilement grow, 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep. 
Mintton.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 98. 


RECORDER.—And so God direct them in the choice of a Recorder, 
- who may for many. years supply that important office with skill, 
diligence, courage, and fidelity. And let all the people say, Amen. 
Swirr.—To the Mayor and Aldermen of Dublin. 


RECRUI i Here, hand me down the statute—read the articles—swear 
—kiss the book—subscribe, and be a hero: sixpence a-day, subsistence 


and arrears. -e 
FARQUHAR.—The Recruiting Officer 


He stands erect ; his slouch becomes a walk ; 
He steps right onward, martial in his air, 


His form, and movement. 
CowPeEerR.—The Task, Book iv., line 639. 


RECTOR.—And while in wealth he cuts and carves, 


The worthy curate prays and starves. [ 
‘ ase ComBE.—Dr. Syntax, Tour to the Lakes, chap. vil. 


730 REDOLENT—REFRESHMENT. 


REDOLENT.—Anh, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade ! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain. 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to smooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 
GRAY.—Prospect of Eton College, stanza 2. 


And bees their honey redolent of spring. 
DryDEN.—Fable on the Pythagorean System. 


REFLECTION.—But with the morning cool reflection came. ; 
Scott.—The Highland Widow, Introduction, chap: iv. 


They only babble who practise not reflection. 
I shall think—and thought is silenee. ; 
SHERIDAN.—Pizarro, Act i., scene 1. = SASS 


REFORM.—'Tis the talent of our English nation, 
Still to be plotting some new reformation. 
DRYDEN.—Prol. to Sophonisba. 


Pll have no more beggars. Fools shall have wealth, and the learned 
shall live by his wits. I’ll have no more bankrupts. . 
GEO. CHAPMAN.—The Widow’s Tears, Act i., scene 1. 


REFRESHMENT.—<« Before you begin,’’ said Peter Peebles, “I'll 
thank you to order me a morsel of bread and cheese, or some cauld 
meat, or broth, or the like alimentary provision. bo Aa 

Scorr.—Redgauntlet, Letter xiii. 


1 os 


Chafe the limb, and pour the fragrant oil. 
Scorr.— Waverley, chapter xx. 


From room to room their eager view they bend : 
Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, descend ; 
Where a bright damsel-train attend the guests 
With liquid odours, and embroider’d vests. 
PopE.—Odyssey, Book iv., line 57. 


Your other task, ye menial train, forbear: aE 
Now wash the stranger, and the bed prepare ; ol 1mm 
With splendid palls the downy fleece adorn : 
Uprising early with the purple morn, 
His sinews shrunk with age, and stiff with toil, s 
In the warm bath foment with fragrant oil. ong, oat Diag 
PopE.—Odyssey, Book xix., line 362. ¢ 2 


“~ 


REFRESHMENT—RELIGION. 731 


REFRESHMENT.—The nymph dismiss’d, him, (odorous garments 
given,) : 

And bathed in fragrant oils that breathed of heaven. 
Pope.—Odyssey, Book v., line 335. 

The train prepare a cruse of curious mold, 

A cruse of fragrance, form’d of burnish’d gold; 

Odour divine ! whose soft refreshing streams 

Sleek the smooth skin, and scent the snowy limbs. 
PopE.—Odyssey, Book vi., line 91. 

REGULAR.—Y ou are as regular in your irregularities, I find, as ever. 
O’BRIEN.—Cross Purposes, Act i., scene 1. 


RLEIGN.—Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven ! 
MILTON.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 263. 


REJOICE AND WEEP.—Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep 
with them that weep. 
ROMANS, chapter xii., verse 15. 


To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal, 
But sorrow flouted at is double death. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Marcus to Titus and others.) 


aAs the human countenance smiles on those that smile, so does it sympa- 
thize with those that weep. : 
SMART’s Horace, Art of Poetry. 


RELIEF .—For this relief, much thanks. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 1. 
(Francisco to Bernardo.) 


RELIGION.—Religion, if in heavenly truths attired, 
- Needs only to be seen to be admired. 
CowPER.—Expostulation, line 492. 


Religion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumber’d pleasures, harmlessly pursued. 
CowPeErR.— Retirement, 783. 


Religion crowns the statesman and the man, 
Sole source of public and of private peace, _ ’ 
Dr. Younc.—On the Public Situation of the Kingdom, 
line 499; > 


Religion is the mortar that binds society together ; the granite pedestal 
of liberty ; the strong backbone of the social system. 
GUTHRIE.—The Gospel in Ezekiel, chap. xv., page 295. 


The dispute about. religion, 
And the practice of it, seldom go together. tines 
; Dr. YounG.—Preface to Night vi., line 1. 


g 
732 RELIGION—-RENT. 


RELIGION.—For in religion as in friendship, they who. profess most 


are ever the least sincere. Sf et 
SHERIDAN.—The Duenna, Act ili., scene 3. £3 


A fellow that makes religion his stalking-horse. 
Marston.—The Malecontent, Act v., scene 3. 


Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And unawares morality expires. ‘ ' 
Poprt.—The Dunciad, Book iv., Ime 649. 


He dropped his religion and took up no other in its stead. 
Swirr.—Four Last Years of Queen Anne. (On the Karl 
of Wharton.) | 


REMEDY.—The remedy is worse than the disease. 
Bacon.—KHssay xv., on Seditions, last line. 


Withdraw thy action, and depart in peace ; 
The remedy is worse than the disease. 
DRYDEN’s Juvenal, Satire xvi. 


Better that we awhile had borne 

H’en all those ills which most displease, 

Than sought a cure far worse than the disease. 
BuCcKINGHAM.—Chorus iii., in Marcus Brutus. 


REMEMBERED.—’ve been so long remember’d, I am forgot. 
Dr. Youne.—Night iv., line 57. 


REMEMBRANCE.—Remembrance wakes with all her busy train 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
GoLpsMiTH.—Deserted Village, line 81. 


REMOTE.—Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, bt 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po. 
GoLpsmiITH.—The Traveller, line 1. 


REMUNERATION.—Biron. What is a remuneration ? 
Costard. Marry, sir, halfpenny farthing. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iii., scene 1. Lis 
RHNEGADE.—F¥or renegadoes, who ne’er turn by halves, 
Are bound in conscience to be double knaves. d 
DryYDEN.—Absalom and Achithophel, Part li., line 366. — 


RENT.—Fit dwelling for the feather’d throng, 


> 


Who pay their quit-rents with a song. a 
GREEN.—The Wish. — 

The site was neither granted him nor given ; Sesh in y: , 

“Twas nature’s, and the ground-rent due to Heaven. | an 


Dr. WALTER Harre.—Hulogius. - 


- 


RENT—RESOLUTION. 733 


RENT.— Virgil loved rural ease, and, far from harm, 

Mecenas fixed him in a neat snug farm, 

Where he might, free from trouble, pass his days 

In his own way, and pay his rent in praise. 
CHURCHILL.—Independence. 


It is the due paying of God’s quit-rents which he expecteth ; I mean the 
realizing of our gratitude unto him for his many mercies, in leading 
the remainder of our lives according to his will and his word. 

FULLER.—Mixt Contemplations, No. 32. 


His quit-rent ode, his peppercorn of praise. 
CowPeER.—Table Talk, line 111. 


REPENTANCE.—A king who errs not never can repent. 
Hoore.—Mestastatio, Act li., scene 3. 


Repentance is a goddess and the preserver of those who have erred. 
JULIAN. 


REPROACH.—O lud! how wise he is! Well, his reproaches have that 
greatness of soul—the confusion they give one is insupportable !— 
Betty, is the tea ready ? 

- CoLLEY CIBBER.—The Nonjurer, Act i., scene 1. 
oREPROOF.—1 have a touch of your condition, 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. 

SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act iv., scene 4. 
(Richard to his Mother.) 


REPUTATION.—Thou liest in reputation sick. 
SHAKSPERE.— Richard II., Act ii., scene 1. 
(Gaunt to the King.) 


How difficult is it to save the bark of reputation from the rocks of 
ignorance.—PETRARCH.—His Life by Mrs. Dobson, Vol. i., page 303. 


At an assembly at Bath there was a number of ladies of rank chiefly 
remarkable for the delicacy of their reputation. 
LIFE oF SHERIDAN, G. G. S 


Bankrupt in fortune and reputation. ; 
SHERIDAN.—The School for Scandal, Act i., scene 1. 


P RESENTMENT.—Please to remember in the midst of your resentments 


that you are to speak to a clergyman and not to a footman. 
Swirr.—To the Bishop of Meath. (22d May, 1719.) 


RESIGNATION.—One eye on death, and one full fix’d on heaven. 
Dr. Youne.—Night v., line 838. 


| 
i 

RESOLUTION.—Put on 

‘The dauntiess spirit of resolution. 

SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act v.. scene 1. 
; (The Bastard to the King.) 


+? — . 
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RESOLUTION. —¥or ebbing resolution ne’er returns, We 
But falls still further from its former shore. 

Home.—Siege of Aquileia, Act iv. (Titus to his Mother.) 

KEST.—Rest thy unrest on England’s lawful earth. me 

SHAKSPERE.—Richard IIL, Act iv., scene 4. We 

(Duchess of York.) 


So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him. : 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iv., scene 2. 
(Katherine on hearing of Wolsey’s death.) 


Silken rest 
Tie all thy cares up. = 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Four Plays in One, scene 3. 
Come, lay thy head upon my breast, 
And I will kiss thee into rest. 
Byron.—The Bride of Abydos, Canto i., Stanza 11. 


Rest. is the sweet sauce of labour. 
PLUTARCH.—Morals, Discourse 1. 


Rest after labour. 
POLLOK.—The Course of Time, Book v. 


That they may rest from their labours ; and their work do follow them. 
REVELATION.—St. John, chapter xiv., verse 13. ee 

Rest. for the toiling hand, 

Rest for the thought-worn brow, 

Rest for the weary way-sore feet, 

Rest from all labour now !—Horatius BONAR. 


Thousands of toiling hands 
Where theirs have ceased from their labours, foe 
Thousands of aching brains M 
Where theirs are no longer busy, 
Thousands of weary feet 
Where theirs have completed their journey,. 
Thousands of throbbing hearts 
Where theirs are at rest for ever. 
LONGFELLOW.—At the Graves of Evangeline and Gabriel. 
Absence of occupation is not rest. dy 
CowPER.—Retirement, line 623. : Vy ae 
Sleep well upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast !— H 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and J uliet, Act ii., scene 2. 2 
(Romeo, the night before his marriage.) ood Aas 
RESTOR ATION.—Once more the godlike ah) ata 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord. ae 


~ 
~~ 
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RESTORATION.—To Britain, Charles this glory had restored, 
And those revolted nations own’d their lord. 
Orway.—Windsor Castle, line 379. 


With joy and gratitude they saw restored, 
Crown’d with success, and safe, their much loved lord. 
PyE.—Alfred, Book iv.} line 576. 


RESURRE CTI ON.—Almighty God, who, through thine only-begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ, hast overcome death, and opened unto us the gate 
of everlasting life. 

CoLLect for Easter Day. 


It is sure and certain hope, and not belief.. The passage does not mean 
the resurrection of the person interred, but the general resurrection ; 
it is in sure and certain hope of ¢he resurrection, not Ais resurrection. 
Where the deceased is really spoken of, the expression is very differ~ 
ent—“ as our hope is this our brother doth ”’ [rest in Christ]; a mode 
of speech consistent with every thing but absolute certainty that the 
person departed doth not rest in Christ, which no one can be assured 
of without immediate revelation from heaven. 

BoswELu’s Johnson, April, 1783. 


«Mors mortis, morti mortem nisi morte dedisses ; 


Aiterne vite janua clausa foret. 


O death of death ! unless thou hadst given up death to death by death, 
the gate of eternal life would have been closed. 
[The Latin passage quoted above may be seen inscribed on the tomb of the Twemlow 


family, in Witton churchyard, Northwich. Ihave been told that it is the composition 
of the late incumbent, the Rey. Littler, A.M.] 


Alas! alas! 
Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., secne 2. 
(Isabella to Angelo.) 


And burst the marble slumbers of the tomb. 
HEBER.—Palestine. 


‘RETIREMENT.—Had I the choice of sublunary good, 


What could I wish that I possess not here? __ 
Health, leisure, means to improve it, friendship, peace. 
CowPer.—The Task, Book iii., line 689. 


O, blest retirement! friend to life’s decline—— 

How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ! 
GoLpsmMitH.—The Deserted Village, line 97-99. 
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RETORT--I did dislike the cut of a certain courtier’s beard; he sent 
me word, if I said his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 
was: this is called the ‘‘ Retort Courteous.”’ CBM 

SHAKSPERE.—AS You Like It, Act v., scene 4. 
(Touchstone to Jaques.) 


RETREAT.— Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the Great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
CowPeEr.—The Task, Book iv., line 88. 
In all the trade of war, no feat 
Is nobler than a brave retreat. 
BuTLER.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto iii., line 607. 


RETROSPEHCT.—And oft a retrospect delights the mind. 
DANtTE.— Purgatorio, Canto iv., line 54. 
(Wright’s Transl.) 
REVEALS.—The maid who modestly conceals a) 
Her beauties, while she hides, reveals ; 
Give but a glimpse, and fancy draws 
Whate’er the Grecian Venus was. 
Ep. Moorge.—The Spider and Bee, line 19. 
REVELRY.—There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men: 
A thousand hearts beat happily. and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iii., stanza 21. 
A bevy of fair women, richly gay 
In gems and wanton dress.—MiLTon.—Paradise Lost, Book xi. 


REVELS.—The king doth keep his revels here to-night. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act il. ~SCa 
(Puck.) 
Our revels now are ended: these our actors, ie 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Ave melted into air, into thin air ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, AW: 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 


Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve : ee 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, ace» 
Leave not a rack behind: We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life “4 
Is rounded with a sleep. A 


SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act iv., scene 1. (Prospero.) 
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REVENGE.—Haste me to know it; that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 
(Hamlet to the Ghost.) 


REVERSTON.—Is there no bright reversion in the sky, 
For those who greatly think, or bravely die ? 
PorE.—Memory of a Lady, line 9. 


REVOLUTIONS.—What various revolutions in our art 
Since Thespis first sold ballads in a cart! 
Foote.—Prol. to the Lyar. 


RHETORIC.—¥or rhetoric he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 
BurLer.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto i., line 81. 
RHYME AND REASON.—D. In Reason nothing. 
B. Something then in Rhyme. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 1. 
(Dumain and Biron.) 


V. How now, sir? what are you reasoning with yourself ? 


_S. Nay, I was rhyming; ’tis you that have the reason. 
v ane 


SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Valentine to Speed.) 


1. But are you so much in love as your rhymes speak ? 
2. Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Rosalind to Orlando.) 


I was promised on a time 
To have reason for my rhime ; 
From that time until this season 
I received nor rhime nor reason. 
SPENSER.—Lines on his Promised Pension. 


RIALTO.—Many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you bave rated me. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 3. 
(Shylock to Antonio.) 


What news on the Rialto ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. (Shylock to Bassanio.) 


RICHARD.—Henee, babbling dreams; you threaten here in vain ; 
Conscience avaunt, Richard’s himself again ! x 
CoLLEy CrpBER.—The Tragical History of King Richard 
Ill. Altered from Shakspere, Act v., scene 1, 


And Constance is herself again. 
CAMPBELL.—Theodric. . 
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RICHARD.—How much our golden, wishes are in vain! ‘LA = 
When they are past, we are ourselves again. ~ 
DRYDEN.—The Maiden Queen, Act iii., scene 1. 


RIDE A COCK-HORSE.—The playful jockey scours the room, 
Briskly, astride upon the parlour broom. 
CowPER.—Tirocinium, line 366. 


Bring m the bells, the rattle bring, 
And bring the hobby I bestrode, _ 
When pleased, in many a sportive ring, 
Around the room I jovial rode. 
SHENSTONE.—Ode to Memory, verse 8. : 


We set them a cock-horse and made them play. 
Bripau Sonc.—Appendix to General Preface to Scort’s 
Novels, chapter v., end of No. 2; and see BuRTON’S 
Anat. of Melanc. 271, ed. 1849, citing Valerius Max- 
mus, chapter viii., Book viii. 
Unthought-of frailties cheat us in the wise. 
PopE.—Moral Essays, Epi. i., To Temple, line 69. 
[Dr. Samuel Clarke, (ob. 1729) frequently amused himself in a private room of his 
house, in leaping over the tables and chairs.—Dr. Wharton on the line in Pope, supra. 


To be capable of deriving amusement from trivial circumstances, indicates a heart at | 
ease, and may generally be regarded as the concomitant of virtue.—Encycl. Brit., Title 


“ Clarke.”] 

RIG HT.—His faith perhaps, in some nice tenets might 

Be wrong; his life, I’m sure, was in the right. 
CowLey.—Death of Mr. Crashaw. 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right. 

Popr.—Essay on Man, Epi. iii., line 305. . 
I see the right, and I approve it too; It 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 

TaTE.—Ovid Met., Book vii., verse 20. 
Whatever is, is right. 

Popr.—Hssay on Man, Epi. i., line 294. 


pea enen, that whatever is by the appointment of Heaven is right, 
is best. 


HERVEY.—Meditations in a Flower Garden. 


,_ Uf Mr. Pope understands the maxim according to the limitations suggested above, © 

he.speaks an undeniable and glorious truth. But if that great poet includes whatever 

comes to pass through the wild and extravagant passions of men, surely no thinking | 

person, at least no Christian, can accede to his opinion.—Note by Mr. Hervey. pS 
. . @ a . ‘a es 

RING.—Oh! how many torments lie in the small circle of a wedding- 

ring. . : 


CoLLEY CIBBER.—The Double Gallant, Act i, last inet ; 
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RING.—Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out wild bells and let him die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
Ring in the valiant man and free, 
Ring in the CuRIsT that is to be. 
TENNysoN.—In Memoriam, C. V. verses 1, 2, and last. 


RLIOT.—And in his pained heart made purple riot. 
Keats.—The Eve of St. Agnes, St. 16. 


RIPHST.—The ripest fruit first falls. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard I]., Act ii., scene 1. 
(The King on hearing of Gaunt’s death.) 


RIVER.— She was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all. 

em Byron.—The Dream, line 56. 


The river of his thoughts. 
- LONGFELLOW.—The Spanish Student, Act ii., scene 3. 
[The idea is from Dante; God was the leading idea of his mind. On Him his thoughts 


were continually fixed. His love, His glory, were ever present to his mind.—Wvright’s 
Translation. | 


RIVETS.—With busy hammers, closing rivets up, 


Give dreadful note of preparation. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Chorus to Act iv. 


RIVULETS.—Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

TENNYSON.—The Princess, page 169. 


ROADS.—Had you seen but these roads before they were made, 
You’d have held up your hands and bless’d Gen’ral Wade. 
Scotr.—Tales of My Landlord, chapter xviii. 


Yes, sir, 1am old Will Boniface, pretty well known upon this road, as 
the saying is. 
FarquHarR.— Beaux Stratagem, Act i., scene 1. 


ROAM.—Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee ;_ 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
GoLpsmMiITH.—The Traveller, line 7. 
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E 


ROAR.—I will roar, that it will do any man’s heart good to hear me. A 
I will aggravate my voice so, that I will roar you as_ gently as any: 
sucking dove ; I will roar you an ’twere any nightingale. _ 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Acti., scene 2. 

(Bottom to Quince.) 


ROB.—Rob me the Exchequer the first thing thou doest. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 3. 
(Falstaff to Prince Henry.) 


ROBBED.—He that is robb’d not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 
(The Moor to lago.) 


ROBEHS.—Our old robes sit easier than our new. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Macduff to Rosse.) 


Such virtue is there in a robe and gown! 
DrYDEN.—Prol. to Troilus and Cressida. 


ROD.—Take thy correction mildly. Kiss the rod. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act v., scene 1. 
Love is a boy by poets styl’d, 
Then spare the rod, and spoil the child. ae 
ButLER.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto i., line 843. 
He that spareth his rod hateth his son. 
PROVERBS, chapter xiii., verse 24; chap. xix., ver. 18... “9 
ROGUE.—Rogue in spirit, and rogue in grain. 
HEATH (Rost.), 1650, 
ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER.— os 


[This an old saying, and not a quotation. For its supposed origin, see Bailey's Dic. 
tionary, title ‘‘Rowland” and “Oliver” and 9 Notes and Queries, 457.] 


ROMANS.—Romans, countrymen, and lovers. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act lii., scene 2. y 
(Brutus’ Address to the Citizens after Cesar’s death.) 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act v., scene 3. 
(Brutus on seeing Cassius dead.) 
This was the noblest Roman of them all. ihe 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Caesar, Act v., scene 5. ear 
(Antony on seeing Brutus dead.) . XS 
It is the finest piece that has been co posed, as some pedant has said, 
since the Romans died, AiR wo if hh foc pen 
Horack WALPOLE.—Letiter to Mason, 2nd March, 1773. 
(With reference to Sir Thomas Wyat’s Oration.) 
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ROME.—See the wild waste of all-devouring years! 
How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears, 
With nodding arches, broken temples spread ; 
_ The very tombs now vanished, like their dead ! 
PopE.—Moral Essays; to Mr. Addison, Epi. v., line 1. 
The silver goose before the shining gate, 
There fiew ; and by her cackle saved the State. 
DRYDEN’S Virgil.—The Afneid, Book viii., line 655. 


And here a goose in silver, fluttenmg athwart the gilded galleries, gave 
warning that the Gauls were just at hand. 
Buck LeEy’s Virgil.—The Aneid, Id. page 289. 


Far as the sickening eye can sweep around, 
*Tis now one desert, desolate and grey. 
THomson.—Liberty, Part i. 
Thin wave the gifts 
Of yellow Ceres. 
THomMsSON.—Ibid, 


Inglorious droops the laurel, dead to song, 
And long a stranger to the hero’s brow. 
ee THomson.—Ibid. 


Breathing a kind oblivion o’er their woes. 
THomson.—Ibid. 


An almost total desolation sits, 
A dreary stillness, saddening o’er the coast. 
THomson.—Ibid. 


To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act i., scene 2. 
(Saturninus to Titus.) 
Rome indeed, and room enough, 
_ When there is in it but one only man. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 2. 
(Cassius to Brutus.) 


ROOM.—Madam, here’s a room in the very Homer and Iliads of a 
lodging.—ANonymous.—The Merry Devil of Edmonton, Act i. 


In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung. 
Pore.—Moral Essays, Epi. iii., line 299. 

ROSE.—No flower embalm’d the air but one white rose, 


Which on the tenth of June by instinct blows. | 
CHURCHILL.—Prophecy of Famine, line 207. 


You languish like a drooping flower, 
Crush’d by the weight of some relentless shower. 
a GARTH.—The Dispensary, Canto vi., line 266. 
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ROSH.—Like a white poppy sinking on the plain, 
Whose heavy head is overcharged with rain. 
DRYDEN’s Virgil.—Aineid, Book ix., line 436. 


But now with head declined, _ 
Like a fair flower surcharged with dew, she weeps. 
Mitton.—Samson Agonistes. (Dalila enters.) 


The rose had been wash’d, just wash’d in a shower, 
Which Mary to Anna convey’d, 
The plentiful moisture encumber’d thesflower, 
And weigh’d down its beautiful head. 
; CowPER.—The Rose, verse 1. 


The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears ; 
The rose is sweetest wash’d with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalm’d in tears. 
Scott.—Lady of the Lake, Canto iv., verse 1. 


ROSES.—The rills of pleasure never run sincere, 
(Earth has no unpolluted spring ;) 
From the curs’d soil some dang’rous taint they bear ; 
So roses grow on thorns, and honey wears a sting. 
Dr. Wartts.—Lyric Poems, Earth and Heaven, line 9: 


Life has its bliss for those when past its bloom, 

As wither’d roses yield a late perfume. 
SHENSTONE.—The Judgment of Hercules, line 426. 
Dr. Warts.—The Rose, verse 2. 


RLOSS.—But all our praises why should lords engross ? 
Rise, honest Muse ! and sing the Man of Ross. 
Popr.—Moral Hssays, Epi. iii. To Bathurst, line 249. — 
RhOT.—Sorry pre-eminence of high descent 
Above the vulgar born, to rot in state ! 
Buair.—The Grave, line 154. 


Proud e’en in death, here rot in state. 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book ii. 

"Tis but an hourago since it was nine ; 

And, after one hour more, ’twill be eleven ; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot. i) 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 7. (Jaques.) _ 


So runs the round of life from hour to hour. —TENNyson.—Cireumstance, 


RUD E.—Rude am I in my speech, P 
And little bless’d with the soft phrase of peaee. to obl> ete hae 
SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Acti., scene 3... ‘ra 

(The Moor’s speech before the Senate.) 7 
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RUIN.—Some temple’s mouldering tops between, 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 
GotpsuirH.—The Traveller, line 109. 


We should have been ruin’d if we had not been ruin’d. 
THEMISTOCLES.—Rollin, Ancient History, B’k vii., sect. 2. 


RULE.—His fair large front, and eye sublime, declar’d 

Absolute rule : and hyacinthine locks, 

Round from his parted forelock, manly hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 300. 


And this was thought the highest post, 
For, rule the rump, you rule the roast. 
Swirr.—Answer to Dr. Delany. 


He is unfit to manage public matters, 
Who knows not how to rule at home his household. 
Forp.—The Fancies, Act v., scene 1. 


RULE BRITANNIA.—A national song of England. 
THomMson.—Masque of Alfred. 


a poet wrote the Masque conjointly with Mallet, and it contains this song. Mr. 
Bolton Corney ascribes it to Mallet; but Turle and Taylor, in the People’s Music Book, 
p. 253, and Dr. Johnson, think otherwise; and the generally received opinion is, that it 
is the production of Thomson. ] 


RULING PASSION.—In men we various ruling passions find ; 
In women, two almost divide the mind ; 
Those, only fix’d they first or last obey, 
The love of pleasure and the love of sway. 
Porr.—Moral Essays; To a Lady, Epi. ii., line 207. 


Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 

Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Search then the ruling passion; there alone 

The wild are constant, and the cunning known. 
Porr.—Moral Essays, Hpi. i., line 172. 


The ruling passion, be it what it will, 
The ruling passion conquers reason still. 
Porr.—Moral Essays, Epi. iii., line 153; and see his 
Epistle to Lord Cobham, Epi. i., Part iil. 


RUN.—Write the vision, and make it plain upon the tables, that he may 


run that readeth it. 5 
HABAKKUK, chapter ii., verse 2. 


But truths on which depends our main concern, 
That tis our shame and misery not to learn, 
Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read. 

; CowPsER.—Tirocinium, line 77. 
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RUN— Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet. y 
Popr.—Imitations of Horace, Book ii., Sat. 1. 


But yet I run before my horse to market. hee ; 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 2. (Gloster.) _ 


RURAL.—Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. 

CowPrErR.—The Task, Book i., line 181. 


RUSSELL, LORD JOHN.—There is nothing he would not undertake ; 
I believe he would perform the operation for the stone—build St. 
Peter’s—or assume (with or without ten minutes’ notice) the command 
of the Chanmel Fleet. ; 

It is impossible to sleep soundly while he has command of the watch. 

SIDNEY SMITH.—Wit and Wisdom, 3 Ed. 154. (Longmans.) 


SABBATH.—Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man’s day. 
GRAHAME.—The Sabbath, line 40. 


Sprung from a father who the Sabbath fears. 
JUVENAL.—Translated by Gifford, Sat. xiv., line 96. (Dr. 
Ramage, 3.) fs 


The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. “ 
St. Mark, chapter ii., verse 27. (Our Lord to th 
Pharisees.) 


How still the morning of the hallow’d day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush’d : 
The ploughboy’s-whistle, and the milkmaid’s song. ih a 

GRAHAME.—The Sabbath, line 1. eof 


No place is sacred, not the church is free, 
H’en Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me. ay 
PopE.—Prol. to Sat., line 11. fs 


O Italy !—thy Sabbaths will be soon 

Our Sabbaths, closed with mummery and buffoon ; 
Preaching and pranks will share the motley scene, 
Ours parcell’d out, as thine have ever been, 


God’s worship and the mountebank between. iY a5 
CowPEr.—The Progress of Error, line 152. 

Oh, servile Italy! abode of woe! ¢ va 

Bark without pilot in a stormy sky! oh” 


Queen once of cv domains—now fallen low ! At 
ANTE.—Purgatorio, Canto vi., line 7%... (Wricht’s 
Translation.) $20 KMHE <i niehe 
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SABBATH.—Restore to God his due in tithe and time : 
A tithe purloin’d cankers the whole estate. 
Sundays observe : think, when the bells do chime, 
*Tis angels’ music; therefore come not late. 
HERBERT.—The Temple, verse 65. 


eae of every age and kind, beware of secular study on the Lord’s 
ay. 

PROFESSOR MILLER.—Of Edinburgh. 
SACK.—O monstrous ! but one halfpenny-worth of bread to this intol- 

erable deal of sack ! 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii.,.scene 4. 
(Prince Henry reading Falstaff’s bill of charges at the 
Boar’s Head.) 

SAD.—’Tis impious in a good man to be sad. 

Dr. Youne.—Night iv., line 675. 


SADDER.—He went like one that hath been stunn’d, 
And is of sense forlorn ; 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn. 


- 


“~~ COLERIDGE.—The Ancient Mariner, last verse. 


SAGE.’ Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 
While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began : 
No more with-himself, or with nature at war, 
He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 
Beattie.—The Hermit, verse i., line 5.. 


SAINT.—Saint abroad, and a devil at home. 
Bunyan.—Pilgrim’s Progress, Part i. 
The rigid saint, by whom no mercy’s shewn 


To saints whose lives are better than his own. 
CHURCHILL.—Epi. to Hogarth, line 25. 
*Tis from high life high characters are drawn, 


A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. TOT = 
PoprE.—Moral Essays ; to Temple, Hpi. i., line 136. 


For virtue’s self may too much zeal be had ; 
The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. ’ 
Pore.—To Murray, Epi. vi. of Horace, line 26. 


SAINTS.—And saints, who taught and led the way to heaven. 


TICKELL.—On the Death of Addison. 


SAINT GEORGE.—Saint George shall called be 
Saint George of merry England, the sign of victory. 
SPENSER. —F'airy Queen, Book i., Canto x. 


Sits on his horse back, at mine hostess’ door. _ 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act ii., scene 1. 


*46 SALLY—SAVED. 


SALLY.—Of all the girls that are so smart, 
There’s none like pretty Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, : 
And she lives in our alley.—CAarry.—Sally in Our Alley, a Song. 


SALT.—Alas ! you know the cause too well ; 5 Tie 
The salt is spilt, to me it fell—Gay.—Fable xxxvii., line 5. 


SAP.—The sap which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is spread ; 
But virtues which in parents shine, 
Make not like progress through the line. 
‘W ALLER.—To Zelinda, line 13. 


SATAN.—Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 
Popr.—Moral Essays, Epi. iii., To Bathurst, line 351. 


Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence.—MiLtTon.—Paradise Lost, Book ii., line 5. 


SATIR#H.—For pointed satire I would Buckhurst choose, 
The best good man, with the worst-natured muse. 
ROcHESTER.—From 10th Sat., 1st Book Horace. 


SAUL AND JONATHAN.—Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleas- 
ant in their lives, and in their death they were not divided. 
2 SAMUEL, chapter i., verse 23. 


Happier for me, that all our hours assign’d 
Together we had lived ; e’en not in death disjoin’d ! 
DrypDEN.—Ceyx and Alcyone. 


That death itself could not their friendship sever, 

But as they lived in love, they died together. 
CowLEy.—The Song, stanza 9. 
SPENSER.—Astrophel, line 179. 


Not doom’d in lingering woe to waste their breath, 

One moment snatch’d them from the power of death : 

They lived united, and united died ; 

Happy the friends whom death cannot divide. 
BEATTIE.—Epitaph on Two Young Men. 


’Twas sung, how they were lovely in their lives, 
And in their death had not divided been. : 
CAMPBELL.—Gertrude of Wyoming, Part iii., verse 33. 


SAVED.—I know not what may become of a sincere Turk ; but, if this 
be your persuasion, I pronounce it impossible you should be saved. 
No, sir; so far from a sincere Turk’s being within the pale of salva-— 
tion, neither will any sincere Presbyterian, Anabaptist, nor Quaker 
whatever, be saved. . 

FIELDING.—Life of Jonathan Wild, Book iv., chapter 1. _ 


SAW—SCARS.: 


~2 
tse 
~2 


SAW.—I saw those that saw the Queen. 
Swiet.—On Himself. 


He shews, on holidays; a. sacred pin 
' That touch’d the ruff that touch’d Queen Bess’s chin. 
Dr. YOUNG.—Satire iv., line 121. 
SCAND AL.—There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor’s shame ;— 
On eagile’s wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. 
Euua Louisa HERvEY.—(From Adams’ Quotations.) 


Love and scandal are the best sweeteners of tea. 
FIELDING.—Love in Several Masques, Act iv., scene 11. 


Her tea she sweetens, as she sips, with scandal. 
RogeErs.—Kpil. written for Mrs. Siddons. 


You know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after scandal them. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 2. 


Ye prim adepts in scandal’s school, 
Who rail. by precept, and detract by rule. 
SHERIDAN.—The School for Scandal ; a portrait addressed 
to Mrs. Crewe, with the play. 


- Flavia, most tender of her own good name, 
Is rather careless of a sister’s fame: 
Her superfiuity the poor supplies, 
But if she touch a character it dies. 
CowPrEr.—Charity, line 453. 


_ All scandal, take my word for it! 
Murpuy.—The Way to Keep Him, Act ii. 


Dead scandals form good subjects for dissection. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto i., stanza 31. 


SCAR.—What deep wounds ever closed without a scar ? 
The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iii., stanza 84. 
T’ll not shed her blood ; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 


And smooth as alabaster. —e 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act v., scene 2. (Othello in the 


ped-chamber of his wife, and meditating her death.) 


_, SCARS.—He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 
| é GHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 2. 


(Romeo in Capulet’s garden.) 


748 SCATTER—SCHOOL-BOY. 


SCATTER.—To seatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 
GRAY.—Hlegy, verse.16. 


SCHN H.—Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion ; ; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 7. 
(Jaques on the Seven Ages of Man.) 


Some temple’s mouldering tops between, 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 
GoLpDsMITH.—Traveller, line 109. 


View each well-known scene, 
- Think what is now, and what hath been. ‘ 
Scorr,—Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto vi., stanza 2. 


Though from truth I haply err, 
The scene preserves its character. 
WILLIAM ComBE.—Dr. Syntax, chapter ii. 


SCHEMES.—The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men, 
Gang aft a-gley, 
And lea’e us nought but grief and pain, o 
For promised joy.—Burns.—To a Mouse, verse 7. 
SCHOLAR.—1. What, you’re a scholar, friend. ? 
2. I was born so, measter. Feyther kept a grammar school. 
SHERIDAN.—St. Patrick’s Day, Act ii., scene 1. 


He was a scholar, and a ripe and-good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet.as summer. . 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iv., scene 2. a 
(Griffith to Queen Katharine respecting Wolsey.) 
SCHOOL-BO Y.—The school-boy still doth haunt the sacred ground, 
And musing oft its pleasing influence shewn, ; 
As starting at his footsteps echo’d round, 
He feels himself alone.—BatLure.—Legend of Wallace, verse 104. 


Oft in the lone churchyard at. night I’ve seen, 

By glimpse of moonshine, chequering through the trees, 
The school-boy with his satchel in his hand, 

Whistling aloud to bear his cou rage up; 


ae 


And lightly tripping o’er the long flat stones, 1 oth 
(With nettles skirted, and with moss’o’ergrown, ‘ 
That tell in homely phrase who lie below ; : 
Sudden he starts! and hears, or thinks he hears, Mie mr ry! ¢ 
The sound of something purring at his heels. BO 09 Leo 


Buair.—The Grave, line 56. 
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SCHOOL-BOY.—How often has the school-boy fetched a long circuit, 
and trudged many a needless step, in order to avoid the haunted 
churchyard ! or, if necessity, sad necessity, has obliged him to cross 
the spot where human skulls are lodged below, and the baneful yews 
shed supernumerary horrors above, a thousand hideous stories rush 
into his memory. Fear adds wings to his feet ; he scarce touches the 
ground ; dares not once look behind him, and blesses his good fortune 
if no frightful sound purred at his heels, if no ghastly shape bolted 
upon his sight.—HERVEY.—Meditations. On the Night. 


And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 
CoLERIDGE.—The Ancient Mariner, Part 5. 


Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. 
_SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 7. 
_ (Jaques on the Seven Ages of Man.) 


SCHOOLMASTER.—The innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book, 
Was but the master’s secret joy 
In school to hear the finest boy. 
Swirr.—Cadenus and Vanessa, line 550. 


And gladly would he learn and gladly teach. 
CHAUCER.—Prol. To the Clerk’s Tale, line 310. 
SCORN.—But, alas! to make me 
The fixed figure, for the time of Scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 2. 
(The Moor to Desdemona.) 
SCOTLAND,—Stands Scotland where it did ? 
SHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Macdutf to Rosse.) — 
From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs. 
Burns.—Cotter’s Saturday Night, verse 19. 
O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 
Burns.—Cotter’s Saturday Night, verse 20. 


“That garret of the earth—that knuckle end of England—that land of 


Calvin, oatcakes and sulphur. 
. Sipney SmiTrH.—Wit and Wisdom, (Longman.) 3rd Kd. 


page 6. 


750 SCOTS—SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. sa 


SCOTS.—Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, | 

Or to victory ! Lilie 
Burns.—Bruce to his Troops.at Bannockburn. 


SCOURGE.—Thou tamer of the human breast ; 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
Gray.—Hymn to Adversity, line 2: 
When the scourge m 
Inexorably, and the torturing hour, 
Calls us to penance. 
Miuton.—Paradise Lost, Book ii.; line 90. 
SCRAPS.— The scraps 
From other trenchers, twice or thrice translated. 
Brome.—The Merry Beggars; Act i. 


SCRIBBLE.—Ye Druids ! rich in native lead; 
Who daily scribble for your daily bread.__ByRon .—Eneglish Bards. 
Fond of the Muse, to her devote my days, 
And scribble—not for pudding, but for praise. 
BLAcKLocK.—The Author’s Picture. 
SORIP TURES.—Stars are poor books, and oftentimes do miss 
This book of stars lights to eternal bliss. rs 
GEO, HERBERT.—The Temple : Holy Seriptures, Part ii. — 
And that the Scriptures, though not every where Suey 
Free from corruption, or entire, or clear, (es 
Are uncorrupt, sufficient, clear, entire, roe a 
In all things which our needful faith require. 
DrYDEN.—Religio Laici, line 297. 


Writ in the climate of Heaven, and in the language spoken by angels. — 


LONGFELLOW.—From Bishop Tegner’s Children of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


eo 
! 


are 


SCRIVENER.—To this brave man the knight repairs 2 OVE 

For counsel in his law affairs, Ya 
And found him mounted in his pew, fa 
With books and money placed for shew. A 


BuTLER.—Hudibras, Part iii., Canto 3. 
SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS.— 
Incidit in Seyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim.. - 
PHILIP GUALTIER DE LILLE.—A poet 
tury. ; 
He falls into Seylla in endeavoring to escape Charybdis. 
Ritey.—Dict. Classical Quot., 106) 


of the 13th. cen- 
2 8 (oes 
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SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS.—When I shun Seylla, your father, I 
fall into Charybdis, your mother. 
SHAKSPERE.— Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 5. 
(Launcelot to Jessica.) 


SHA.—There is sorrow on the sea, it cannot be quiet. 
JEREMIAH, xlix., verse 23. 


What aileth thee, O thou Sea, that thou fleddest? Tremble, thou earth, 
at the presence of the Lord: at the presence of the God of Jacob. 
PSALM exiv., verses 3, 5, 7. . 


He proceeded to drive over the billows, and the monsters of the deep 
sported beneath him on all sides from their recesses, nor were igno- 
rant of their king. For joy the sea separated. 

BuckLey’s Homer.—The Iliad, Book xiii., page 229. 


Surely oak and threefold brass surrounded his heart, who first trusted 
a frail vessel to the merciless ocean. 
Horace, by Buckley, Book i., Ode iii., line 6. 


Hearts, sure, of brass they had, who tempted first 

Rude seas that spare not what themselves have nursed. 
WALLER.—Battle of the Sunimer Islands, Canto Lis 

line 102. ; 

It was a brave attempt ! advent’rous he, 

Who in the first ship broke the unknown sea; 

And, leaving his dear native shores behind, 

Trusted his life to the licentious wind. 
Dr. Warts.—Lyric Poems, Launching into Eternity. 


The adventurous man, who durst the deep explore, 
Oppose the winds and tempt the shelfy shore, 
Beneath his roof now tastes unbroken rest, 
Enough with native wealth and plenty blest. 
CONGREVE.—The Birth of the Muses. 
The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free. 
Barry CoRNWALL.—A Song. 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM.—A Song, (Vol. iv.) 


Seas rough with black winds and storms. 
Mitton.—Translation of Horace, Ode v., Book i. 


T cannot, *twixt the heaven and the main 
Descry a sail. ff 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 1. 
(A Gentleman to Montano.) 
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SHA, ep ames the firmament and it, you cannot thrust a bodkin’s eee 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act iii.,’scene 3. 
(Clown to a Shepherd.) 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell— 

Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave, 
Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their, grave ; 
And the sea yawn’d around. her like 2 hell, 

And down she suck’d with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 

Byron.—Don Juan, Canto ii., stanza 52. 


Tumultuous waves embroil’d the bellowing flood, 

All trembling, deafen’d, and aghast we stood ! 

No more the vessel plough’d the dreadful wave, 

Fear seized the mighty, and unnerved the brave. 
PorgE.—The Odyssey, Book xii., line 241. 


I saw a thousand fearful wracks : 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon: 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea. 

’ Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and in those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit there were crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo’d the slymy bottom ofthe deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d by. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 4. bh 

(Clarence’s Dream.) es 


O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home ! 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i., stanza 1. 


Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 
While ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. a 
Byron.—The Corsair. or 


Oh! what can sanctify the joys of home, 
Like Hope’s gay glance from ocean’s troubled foam. 
Byron.—lbid., Canto. iii., stanza 18. 


He that will learn to pray, let him go to sea. i heat meh nk 
GEORGE HERBERT.—Jacula Pr udertum, . )s9odé-aale 
Praise the sea, but keep on land. sad pee TN 
GEORGE HERBERT, Ibid. a 
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SEA—SEAMAN. 753 


SHA.—Unhappy youth! how art thon lost, 
In what a sea of troubles toss’d. 
Francis’ Horace.—Ode xxvii., line 25. 


The sea, that home of marvels. 
W. E. Guapstonge.— Juventus Mundi, p. 496. (8vo, 1869.) 


SHAMAN.—I would have men of such constancy put to sea that their 
business might be everything, and their intent everywhere; for that’s 
it that always makes a good voyage of nothing. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Clown to the Duke.) 


By strength of heart, the sailor fights with roaring seas. 
WorDswortH.—The Excursion, Book iv., page 122. 


Now, hoist the anchor, mates—and let the sails © 
Give their broad bosom to the buxom wind, 
Like lass that woos a lover. 
Scott.—Peveril of the Peak, chapter xix. 


Well, then, our course is chosen—spread the sail— 
Heave oft the lead, and mark the soundings well ; 
Look to the helm, good master—many a shoal 
Marks the stern coast, and rocks where sits the siren 
Who, like ambition, lures men to their ruin. 
Scotr.—Kenilworth, chapter xvii. 


Chance will not do the work—chance sends the breeze, 

But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 

The very wind that wafts us towards the port 

May dash us on the shelves—the steerman’s part 

Is vigilance, blow it rough or smooth. 
Scotr.—Fortunes of Nigel, chapter xxii. 


On the lea-beam lies the land, boys, 
_ See all clear to reaf each course ; 
Let the foresheet go, don’t mind, boys, 
Though the weather should be worse. 
Scorr.—St. Ronan’s Well, chapter xxxiil. 


So puts himself into the shipmate’s toil, 
With whom each minute threatens life or death. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act i., scene 3. 
(Helicanus to Thaliard.) 


A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Pericles to the Fisherman.) 


af: 
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SEAR AND YELLOW LEAF.—I1 have lived long enough: my way of 
life 

Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have ; but, in their stead, 

Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 3. (Tired of life, 

and contemplating old age without honour.) 


My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 
Byron.—On his attaining the age of thirty-six. 


SHASON.—A word spoken in due season, how good is it! 
PROVERBS, chapter xv., verse 23. 


Weighty are thy words, 
And in good season spoken. 
Homer.—The Iliad, Book xv., line 241.. (Neptune to Iris.) 
DERBY Ed. : 


How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant: of Venice, Act v., scene 1. 
(Portia to Nerissa.) 


Season your admiration for awhile 
With an attent ear. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
(Horatio to Hamlet.) 


Thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 

Mi.Lton.—Paradise Lost, Book iii., line 40. 7 
SHCRECY.—You’ll be secret, Thomas ? te 
As a coach-horse. 

SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act i., scene 1. 

When I am in danger of bursting, I will go and whisper among the 
reeds.—Swirt.—Letter of the Drapier, No. 7. 


Alluding no doubt to Chaucer’s Wife of Bath, line 6549, where she x d 
and whispereth her secret to the water. ] ; ; So ae 
3 PLT! Fr rad , 


Know not what you know, and see not what you see. 
PLAUTUS.—Miles Glor., Act ii., scene’ 6, line 89. 


SECRECY—SEEM. 755 


SEHCRECY.—A secret is seldom safe'in more than one breast. 
Swirt.—Four Last Years of Queen Anne. 
(On the Earl of Godolphin.) 


SHCT.—Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s God. 
Pope.—Essay on Man, Epi., iv., line 331. 


SHE.—For now we see through a glass darkly ; but then face to face. 
1 CORINTHIANS, chapter xiii., verse 12. 


And thee, with fearful steps, shall a curse both from thy mother and 
thy father, one day, with double stroke chase from this land, thee 
seeing now indeed rightly, but then darkness. 

BUCKLEY’S Sophocles, Cidipus Tyr., page 17. 


See what a rent the envious Casca made! 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Antony to the Citizen.) 


SEEK.— Tis a truth well known to most, 
That whatsoever thing is lost, 
We seek it, ere it come to light, 
In every cranny but the right. 
CowPrer.—The Retired Cat, line 95. 


He that diligently seeketh good, procureth favor ; but he that seeketh 
mischief, it shall come unto him. 
PROVERBS, chapter xi., verse 27. 


*Tis time enough to bear a misfortune when it comes, without antici- 
pating it. —SmNeEcA.—Of a happy life, chapter 13. 
That man’s unwise will search for ill, 


Who may prevent it sitting still. 
HERRICK.—Hesp. to his Muse, No. ix. 


- When workmen strive to do better than well, 


They do confound their skill into covetousness. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Pembroke to Salisbury.) 


How far your eyes may pierce I cannot tell, 
Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act i., scene 4. 
(Albany to Goneril.) 


SHEEM.—Thus ’tis with all; their chief and constant care 
Is to seem everything but what they are. 
; GoLpsMiTtH.—EHpilogue to ‘‘ The Sisters.” 


Men should be what they seem. “ 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 


(lago to Othello.) 


756 . _SEEMING—SELF. 


SHEMING.— All live by seeming, et ck 

The beggar begs with it, and the gay courtier 

Gains land and title rank and rule, by seeming ; 

The clergy scorn it not, and the bold soldier 

Will eke with it his service.—All admit it, 

All practice it; and he who is content 

With showing what he is, shall have small credit 

In church, or camp or state—so wags the world. 
Scott.—lIvanhoe, chapter xxxvii. ; Old Play. 


They please, are pleased ; they give to get esteem, 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 
GoLpsmMiItH.—The Traveller, line 265. 3 Ht 


SHEN — I have seen 
AJjl London and London has seen me! 
Bren Jonson.—The Devil is an Ass, Acti., scene 3. 


Europe he saw, and Exrope saw him too. 
PopE—The Dunciad, Book iv., line 294. 


SHLF.—Explore the dark recesses of the mind, 

In the soul’s honest volume read mankind, We 

And own, in wise and simple, great and small, oH 
The same grand leading principle in all, 

: and by whatever name we call ; 

The ruling tyrant, Self is all in all. ee 

CHURCHILL.—The Conference, line 167, 


Suppose a neighbour should desire a 
To light a candle at your fire, ae 
Would it deprive your flame of light, oe 
Because another profits by *t > TLLovp. —Epistle to J. B., Esq. 


He is too great a niggard that will werne 
A man to light a candle at his lanterne ; 
He shall have never the less light pardie, 
Have thou enough, thee thar not plainen: thee. 
OHAUCER. —The Wife of Bath’s Prol., line 5915. 


[To ““werne”’ is to refuse. ‘Thee thar,’ &c., behoves inieb/ not to complain. 


I to myself am dearer than a friend. al 
SHAKSPERE.—The Two Gentlemen of Wiewonas Act ii., 


scene 6. (Proteus notsearstie himself between honour 
and. dishonour.) ay. 


The shin is further off than the knee; let me have something myself. 
BUCKLEY’S Theocritus, page 84, 


You shall have her all, RAE 

Jewels and gold sometimes, so that herself 193098 a 
Appears the least part of herself. T Laie 
BEN Jonson.-—Catiline, Act ii. » Scene ee 


> « 
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SELF— SENSES, DT 


SELF.—Seek not thyself, without thyself, to find. 
DRYDEN’s Persius.—Sat. i., line 19. 

Or sought myself, without myself, from home ! 
Brn Jonson.—The New Inn, Act ii., scene 1. 


Born to myself, I like myself alone. 
RocHESTER.—Essay to Mulgrave. 


Self-defence is nature’s eldest law. 
DryDEN.— Absalom and Achitophel, Part i., line 458. 


For I am the only one of my friends that I can rely upon, 
APOLLODORUS. 

Of all mankind each loves himself the best. 
TERENCE. (Ramage’s Thoughts from the Latin, p. 401.) 


We have this principal desire implanted in us by nature, that our first 
wish is to preserve ourselves. 
YonGE’s Cicero.—De Finibus, Book iv., div. x., p. 219. 
SHNATE.—And shake alike the senate and the field. 
Pore.—Epilogue to Sat., div. ii., line 87. 


SHNSE.—Yet, if he has sense but to balance a straw, 
He will sure take the hint from the picture I draw. 
SMOLLETT.—A Song, verse 4. 


You are an annihilator of sense. 
CONGREVE.—The Way of the World, Act i., scene 9. 


For a long time past he could not converse in the language of common 
sense. Ask him a trivial question, he gave you a cramp answer out 
of some of his plays. 

Murpuy.—The Apprentice, Act i. 


Whatsoever contradicts my sense, 
I hate to see, and never can believe. 
Roscommon.—Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


You cram these words into mine ears, against the stomach of my sense. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Alonzo to Gonzalo.) 


Obscurely stiff, shall press poor sense to death, 
Or in long periods run her out of breath. 
Wi CHURCHILL.—The Candidate, line 731. 


The hand of little employment hath the daintier sense. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 
(The Prince to Horatio at the grave side.) 


_SENSES.—Bar. I say, the gentleman had drunk himself out of his five 


sentences. 
Evans. It is his five senses: fie, what the ignorance is ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 1. 


758 SENTENCE—SERVANTS. 


SHNTENCE.—Away, away, woman! No replying after sentence. —~ 
ANoNYMOUS.—Duke and No Duke, Acti. 


SHENTIMENT.—Sentiments ! don’t tell me of sentiment ; what have I 
to do with sentiment ? 
Murpruy.—The Apprentice, Act i. 


SHPOYS.—Prodigious hackneys, basely got 
*Twixt men and devils. 
QUARLES.— Book i., No. xi.; verse 3. 


SHPULCHRE.—O yet more miserable ! 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave. 
Mitton.—Samson Agonistes. 


Herself becomes the sepulchre of what she was. 
DRyDEN.—Pythagorean Phil., Ovid’s Met., Book xv. 


The rotten bones discover’d there, 
Shew ’tis a painted sepulchre, 
WALLER.—Epigrams. 


SHRMONS.—Resort to sermons, but to prayers most : 
Prayer’s the end of preaching. O, be drest ; 
Stay not for th’ other pin. 

GEO. HERBERT.—The Temple, stanza 69. 


Never miss sarmunts on Sundays. _ 
Foote.—The Commissary, Act i. 


SHRPENT.—With indented wave, 
Prone on the ground. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book ix., line 496. 


He is a very serpent in my way. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 3. 
(The King to Hubert.) 


A serpent that will sting thee to the heart, 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act y., scene 3. 
(York to Bolingbroke.) 


What, would’st thou have a serpent sting thee twice ? <A 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, ‘Act iv., scene 1. 
(Shylock to Bassanio.) 


SERVANTS.—From kings to cobblers ’tis the same: 
Bad servants wound their masters’ fame. ‘ 
Gay.—The Squire and his Cur, Part ii., Fable vi. » line 61. 


The tongue is the vile servant’s vilest part. . met 
JUVENAL.—Sat ix. (Gittna.) ta 


SERVE—SEXTON. 759 


SHRV#.—Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Actiii., scene 2. 
(Wolsey to Cromwell.) Cast me not off in the time of 
old age; forsake me not when my strength faileth. 
PSALM Ixxi., verse 9. 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 
MiLtron.—Sonnet 19.—(On his blindness.) 


SERVICE.—1 have done the state some service, and they know’t ; 
No more of that :—I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as 1am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice ; then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well ; 
Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme ; of one whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe; of one, whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinable gum. 

SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Act v., scene 2. 

(The Moor before his death.) 


Nor exaggerated praise 
Bestow on me, nor censure ; for thou speak’st 
To those who know me all for what I am. 
Homer.—The Iliad, Bk. 10, line 277. (Derby.) 


SETTEE.—Ingenious fancy devised 
The soft settee ; one elbow at each end, 
And in the midst an elbow it received, 


- 


_United yet divided, twain at once. 


CowPEerR.—The Sofa, Book i., line 72. 


SHXTON.—At last an honest sexton join’d the throng, 
(For, as the theme was large, their talk was long) 
Neighbours, he cried, my conscience bids me tell, 
Though ’twas the doctor preach’d—I toll’d the bell ! 

) MALLETT.—On Criticism, 


£ snuft’d the candles ; and, let me tell you, that without a candle-snuffer 
the piece would lose half its embellishments. 
Go.tpsuitH.—Essays. Strolling Player. 


See yonder maker of the dead man’s bed, 

The sexton, hoary-headed chronicle ; 

Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne’er stole 
A gentle tear.—BLair.—The Grave, line 45%. 


3? : 
760 SHADE—SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. 


SHAD H.—Like burning paper, when there glides before 

The advancing flame a brown and dingy shade, 

Which is not black, and yet is white no more. 
DantTe.—Inferno, Canto xxv., line 64. 


A pillar’d shade 
High over-arch’d, and echoing walks between. | 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book ix. 


SHADOW.—I am the shadow of poor Buckingham. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII, Act i., scene 1. (To himself.) 


Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass. 

SHAKSPERE.— Richard IIT., Act i., scene 2. 

(Gloster_priding himself on his victory over Anne.) ~ 


Shadow owes its birth to light. 
Gay.—F able xxviii., line 10. 


Come like shadows, so depart. 
Bow es.—The Visionary Boy, line 327. 


Shew his eyes, and grieve his heart, 
Come like shadows, so depart. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 1. id 
(Witches talking a¢ him.) iy 


Shall I uncover’d stand, and bend my knee 
To such a shadow of nobility, foes 
A shred, a remnant ? seh. 

CHURCHILL.—Independence, line 277. "3 


Shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
That can the substance of ten thousand soldiers, 
Arm/’d in proof, and led by shallow Richmond. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act v., scene 3. 
(Gloster after his disturbed sleep in his tent.) 
She knew she was by him beloved—she knew, pe. 3: 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart ae 
Was darken’d with her shadow. 
Byron.—The Dream, section 3. é 
SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE.—We lose what is certain while we are “ 
seeking what is uncertain. a 
RILEY’s Plautus.—The Pseudolus, Act ii., scene 3. 


The dog and the shadow.—_Aisop’s Fables. - 


‘ix 

No, no! Iam but shadow of myself: (Tae 

You are deceived, my substance is not here. {ees 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 3. a 


(Talbot to the Countess.) 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE—SHAKSPERE. 761 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE.—Love like a shadow flies, when sub- 
stance love pursues ; 
Pursuing that that flies, and flying what pursues, 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Ford to Falstaff.) 
If once, the shadow to pursue, 
We let the substance out of view.—CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book iii. 


Grasping at shadows, let the substance slip. 
Dedication to CHURCHILL’S Sermons and Farewell. 


SHAFT.—In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight, 
The self-same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth; and by adventuring both 
1 oft found both.—SHaKksPrRE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. 
(Bassanio to Antonio.) 
O! many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word, at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken ! 
Scorr.—Lord of the Isles, Canto v., verse 18. 
*Tis a word that’s quickly spoken, 
Which, being restrain’d, a heart is broken. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Spanish Curate, Actii., 
scene 5. 
Who for the poor renown of being smart, 
Would leave a sting within a brother’s heart. 
Dr. YounGc.—Satire ii., line 113. 


SHAKE.—Thou canst not say I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Macbeth to the Ghost of Banquo, which has taken his 
place at the Banquet.) 


SHAKSPERE.—He was not of an age, but for all time ! 
Sweet swan of Avon ! 
Ben Jonson.—Underwoods. To the Memory of Shaks- 
pere. 
What needs my Shakspere for his honour’d bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? ; 
Mitton.—On Shakspere, 1630. _ 


Each change of many-colour’d life be drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil’d after-him in vain. 
Dr. Jounson.—Prologue 1747, line 3, at the opening of 
Drury Lane. 


76 2 SHAKSPERE—SHEPHERDS. 


SHAKSP ERE:—And he, the man whom Nature’s self had made 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate. 
SPENSER.—Tears of the Muses, line 205. 
Nature listening stood, whilst Shakspere play’d, 
And wonder’d at the work herself had made. 
CHURCHILL.—The Author. 
Or sweetest Shakspere, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
Miiton.—L’ Allegro, line 133. 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 
Mitton.—On Shakspere, 1630. 


Ay, that d d Shakspere!, I hear the fellow was nothing but a deer- 
stealer in Warwickshire. If he had sold the venison, there would 
have been some sense in that; he would have made money by it; a 
better trade than writing plays——-What right had my son to read 
Shakspere; I never read Shakspere. 

Murpuy.—The Apprentice, Act i., scene 1. 

SHALL.— Shall remain ! 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark you 

His absolute shall ? 

SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act iii., scene 1. (To Sicinius.) . 


SHAME.—O shame! where is thy blush ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. (To his Mother.) | 
SHAPE.— The other shape, 
If shape it might be call’d that shape had none < 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb. 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book ii., line 666. 
SHAVING .— Men for their sins 
Have shaving, too, entail’d upon their chins. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto xiv., stanza 24, 
SHEHEP.—My banks they are furnish’d with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 
My grottoes are shaded with trees, 
And my hills are white over with sheep. 
SHENSTONE.—Pastoral Ballad, Part ii., verse 1. 
SHEP HERDS.—Ye shepherds, give ear to my lay, 
And take no more heed of my sheep. 
They have nothing to do but to stray ; 
Thave nothing to do but to weep. 


Alas ! from the day that we met, 
What hope of an end to my woes ? 
When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repose. 
SHENSTONE.—Pastoral Ballad, Part iv. 


SHERRY COBBLER—SHIP. 763 


SHERRY COBBLER:—¥or drink, there was beer which was very 
strong when not miingled with water, but was agreeable to those who 
were used to it. | They drank this withia reed out of the vessel that held 
the beer, upon which they saw the barley swim... 

XENOPHON,.—Expedition of Cyrus, Books iii. and. iv. 

SHILLING.—Happy the man, who, void of cares and strife, 

In silken or in leathern purse retains 

A splendid shilling.—J. PHiuurps.—The Splendid Shilling. 


And in thy numbers, Phillips, shines for aye 
The solitary shilling. 
CowPer.—The Task, Book iii., line 455, 


SHIN ES.—He needs no foil, but shines by his own proper light. 
DryYDEN.—Character of a Good Parson, last line. 


That need no sun t’ illuminate their spheres, 
But their own native light for passing theirs. 
SPENSER.—Hymn to Heavenly Beauty, line 69. 


Shine in the dignity of F. R. 8. 
PopE.—The Dunciad, Book iv., line 570. 


SHIP,.—As we stood there, waiting on the strand, 
Behold, a huge great vessel to us came, 
Dancing upon the waters back to land, 
As if it scorn’d the danger of the same. 
Yet was it but a wooden frame and frail, 
Glued together with some subtile matter ; 
Yet had it arms and wings, and head and tail, 
And life to move itself upon the water. 
SPENSER.—Colin Clout, Vol. v., line 212. 


She walks the waters like a thing of life 
And seems to dare the elements to strife. 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i., stanza 3. 

[Adapted from Spenser, in whose mine Byron found the ore, fused it in the furnace of 
his own genius, applied his magnetic hammer to the casting, and fashioned it to its 
present beauty. ] 

Upon the gale she stoop’d her side, 
And bounded o’er the swelling tide, 

As she were dancing home ; 

The merry seamen laugh’d to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 

Furrow the green-sea foam. 

Scotr.—Marmion, Canto ii., stanza 1. 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 
TENNYSON.—Break, Break, verse 3. 


Gd SHIPWRECK—SIGH. 


SHIP WRECK.—The air was calm, and on the level brine __ 1 AE 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d. 
It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 
Mitton.—Lycidas, line 98. 


Then all my fleet, and all my followers lost ; 
Sole on a plank, on boiling surges tost. 2 197 i 
Popre.—The Odyssey, Book vii., line 336. iO 


SHOOT.—To shoot at crows is powder flung away. be 
Gay.—Ep. iv., last line. 


SHORN.—Shorn of his beams. 
Mitron.—Paradise Lost, Book i. 


_SHOW.—I have that within that passeth show. 
SHAKSPERE,—Hamiet, Act i., scene 2. ryy 
(To his Mother and his Uncle.) 


By outward show let’s not be cheated ; 
An ass should like an ass be treated. é 
Gay.—The Packhorse and Carrier, Part ii. » Fable xi., 


line 99. 
SHRINEH.—Shrine of the mighty ! can it be é; 


That this all remains of thee ? : 
Byron.—The Giaour, line 106. t boi 


SHUT.—And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 
GrRAY.—Hlegy, verse 17. 


Shut up 
In measureless content. 1 Se 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 1, 
(Banquo to Macbeth.) 


SIOKNESS.—We are not ourselves 2h Ve 
When nature, being oppress’d, commands the mind 2 9th 
To suffer with the body. . ft 


SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act ii., scene 4. 
(The King to Gloster.) 


This sickness doth infect | 2 ohh 
The very life-blood of our enterprise. q 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 1. 
(Hotspur on hearing of his father’s illness.) 


SIGH.—To form a sigh, or to contrive a tear. Ss oaette a 
SHENSTONE.—Hlegy i., verse ¥, aoe Tease ‘Alea 


SIGH—SIGNS. 765 


SJGH—Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
Gray.—Elegy in a Chur chyar d, verse 20, 


A plague of sighing and grief! it blows a man up like a bladder. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 4. 
(Falstaff to the Prince.) 


Sigh no more, ladies—sigh no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore; 
To one thing constant never. 
~ SHAKSPERE. —Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Balthasar’s Song.) 


There was a sigh to blow a church down, 
‘BE AUMONT and E'LETCHER.—The Humorous Lieutenant, 
Act i., scene 3. 


When the sighs of the people were heard in heaven. 
KccrE Homo.—Chapter iii. (Parker.) 
SIGHT.—See all the monsters ; the great lion of all, Don. 
Ben Jonson.—The Alchemist, Act iv., scene 1. 


Of all our antic sights and pageantry, 
Which English idiots run in crowds to see. 
DryYDEN.—The Medal, line 1. 


And to show the sharpness of their sight towards objects that are 
near, I have been much pleased with observing a cook pulling a lark, 
which was; not so large as a common fly; and a young girl thread- 
ing an invisible needle with invisible silk. 

Swirt.—Gulliver’s Voyage to Lilliput, chapter vi. 


STGN.—He dies and makes no sign; O God, forgive him ! 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act iii., scene 3. 
(The King alluding to the dying Cardinal Beaufort.) 


SIGNS.—And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in 
the stars: and upon the earth distress of nations, with perplexity ; 
the sea and the waves roaring ; men’s hearts failing them for fear. 

St. LUKE, chapter xxi., verses 25, 26. 


The sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light; and 
the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall . 


be shaken. 
Sr. MaTtTHEW, chapter xxiv., verse 29. 


The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
WN strangely clamorous, to the frighted fields. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 3. 
(Glendower to Hotspur. i‘ 


-. Ere Lhave scarce begun. 


766 SIGNS—SIMPLICITY. 


SIGNS.— At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets ; and, at my birth, 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act iii, scene 1. 
(Glendowerto Hotspur.) a 
|There was a blow as if all the artillery in the world had been discharged at once ; the 
sea retired from the town above two miles; the birds flew about astonished; the cattle 
inthe fields ran crying.—MALONE’s NOTE on the above passage. | 
Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night ! 
Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky ; 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 
That have consented unto Henry’s death ! 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 1. 
(Bedford in the Abbey.) 


SILENCE.—So sweetly she sang, as in silence she stay’d 
O’er the ruins of Babylon’s towers. 
SLoMAN.—The Maid of Judah. ai 
Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty ; 
A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 
SiR WALTER RALEIGH.—The Silent Lover, verse 6. 
I tell you, sir, the lady is not at liberty. It’s a match. You see she — 
says nothing. Silence gives consent. it <r 
GOLDSMITH.—The Good-natured Man, Act ii. 


You promise me your silence, and you break it 


DrYDEN.—All for Love, Act il., scene 1. 


D’ye think a woman’s silence can be natural ? 
FARQUHAR. The Inconstant, Act ii. 


Let silence close our folding-doors ‘of speech. 
CarEY.—Chrononhotonthologos, scene 1. 


The Muses were dumb while Apollo lectured. 
CHARLES Lamp.—Letter to Barton. 


SIMPLICITY .—Give me a looke give me a face, 

That makes simplicitie a grace ; 18 5 Se 

Robes loosely flowing, haire as free: ¥: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 

Than all th’ adulteries of art, Wi ON 

That strike mine eyes, but not my heart. CPOs pL Het ION 
Brn Jonson.—Song in the “Silent Woman,” Act-i., 

Scene 1. 38 Perey Rel/} 222) 210U— amo! “a 


SIN—SINCERITY. 


2 
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SIN.—A mighty man, had not some cunning sin, 
Amidst so many virtues, crowded in. 
CowLry.—The Davideis, Book lii., line 75. 
Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. 
SHAKSPERE.— Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Ercalus in reference to the execution of Claudio.) 


Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
BUTLER.—Hudibras, Canto i., line 215. 


That which he hath an inclination to is always dressed up in all the 
false beauty that a fond and busy imagination can give it; the other 
appeareth naked and deformed, and in all the true circumstances of 
folly and dishonor. : 

Swirt.—On Knowing One’s Self. 


Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cords of vanity, and sin as it 
were with a cart-rope. 
IsAIAH, chapter v., verse 18. 


Where lives the man that has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin ? 
Scorr.—Bridal of Triermain, Canto Ll, Stanza 21. 


Sin let loose, speaks punishment at hand. 
CowPER.—Expostulation, line 160. 


Think not for wrongs like these unscourged to live F 

Long may ye sin, and long may Heaven forgive ; 

But when ye least expect, in sorrow’s day, 

Vengeance shall fall more heavy for delay. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book ii., line 557. 


Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urged! Give me my sin again. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 5. 
(Romeo to her.) 


So nature prompts: drawn by her secret tie, 

We view a parent’s deeds with reverent eye; 

With fatal haste, alas! the example take, 

And love the sin for the dear sinner’s sake. 
JUVENAL.—Transl. by Gifford, Sat. iv., line 31. 


How shall I lose the sin yet keep the sense, 
And love the offender yet detest the offence ? 
Poprr.—Abelard and Eloise, line 191. 


SINCERITY. Sincerity ! 
Thou first of virtues, let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path. 

Home.—Dougilas, Acti., scene 1. 


we) 


768 '  SING—SKULL. 


SING .—Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? 
PSALM Cxxxvil., verses 3, 4. 

They bid me sing of thee, mine own, my sunny land. of thee ! 

How should my lyre give here its wealth >—Mrs. HEMANS. 


How shall I tune, forlorn, the tuneful reed, 
While my heart sickens, and my sorrows bleed ? 
Rosert NoyvEs.—Distress, line 9. 


O she will sing the savageness out of a bear ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 1. 
(The Moor, of his Wife.) 


SINGLEH.—I be quite single: my relations be all dead, thank heaven 
more or less. I have but one poor mother left in the world, and she’s. 
an helpless woman.—SHERIDAN.—St. Patrick’s Day,-Act ii., scene 1. 


Earthly happier is the rose distill’d, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Acti., scene 1. _ 
(Theseus to Hermia.) 


SINGULARITY.—Put thyself inte the trick of singularity. 
SHAKSPERE.—T welfth Night, Act ii., scene 5. 
(Malvolio reading a Letter.) 
SINNING.—I am a man ; 
More sinn’d against than sinning. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Lear to Kent.) 


STRE.—And bid the virtues of the sire 
From son to son extend. ; 
Hoote’s Metastatio—Romulus and Hersilia, Act i. 5 Sees 


SIT.—Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. 
(Gratiano to Antonio.) . 
Is ’t possible? Sits the wind in that corner ? < 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Benedick, on hearing that Beatrice loves him.) = 4a 


SKULL,.—That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once. ; lig 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 
(Hamlet to Horatio.) 


Remove yon skull from out the scatter’d heaps: & We, 

Is that a temple where a God may dwell ? -.- 0 Tega 

Why, even the worm at last disdains her shatter’d cell! (oy 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto ii., stanza 5. 


SKY—SLANDER. "69 


SKY.—The western sky was purpled o’er 
With every pleasing ray ; 
And flocks reviving felt no more 
The sultry heats of day. 
SHENSTONE.—Nancy of the Vale, verse 1. 


SKYLARK.—Type of the wise, who soar; but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
WoRDSWORTH.—To a Skylark. 


SLANDER.— Slander 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Pisanio musing while Imogen reads the letter.) 


Calumny will sear 
Virtue itself: these shrugs, these hums, and ha’s. 
HAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Leontes to his Lords.) 


Low-breath’d talkers, minion lispers, 
Cutting honest throats by whispers. 
Scotr.—Fortunes of Nigel, chapter v. 


Perhaps a pretty devil I’m portray’d ; 
The world’s free brush deals d—bly in shade. 
- PETER PrnpAR.—Peter’s Prophesy. 


Approve by envy, and by silence praise! 
SHERIDAN. — The School for Scandal. <A_ portrait 
addressed to Mrs. Crewe, with the Play. 


Bad are those men who speak evil of the good. 
RILEyY’s Plautus.—The Bacchides, Act i., scene 3. 


Soft-buzzing slander ; silly moths that eat 
An honest name. 
THomson.—Liberty, Part iv. 
Some are carrying elsewhere what is told them; the measure of the fic- 
tion is ever on the increase, and each fresh narrator adds something 


to what he has heard. 7 
RILeEy’s Ovid Met., Book xii., page 416. 


For slander lives upon succession ; 
For ever housed where it gets possession. ne 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act iii., scene 1. 


(Balthasar to Antipholus of Ephesus.) 


Enemies carry about slander, not in the form in which it took its rise. 
The scandal of men is everlasting; even then does it survive when 


you would suppose it to be dead. a ; 
RILEY’S Plautus.—The: Persa, Act iii., scene 1. 


770 SLANDER. 


SLANDER.—The flying rumours gather’d as they roll’d, 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told ; 
And all who told it added something new, * 
And all who heard it made enlargements too, 
In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew. 
PRIOR. Temple of Fame, line 468 ; SOMERVILLE, The 
Night-Walker. 


Those men who carry about and who listen to accusations, should all be 
hanged, if so it could be at my decision—the carriers by their tongues, 
the listeners by their ears. 

RILEY’s Plautus.—The Pseudolus, Act i., scene 5. 


For well I know what pains await 
The lips that sland’rous tales relate. 
WHEELWRIGHT’S Pindar.—Olym. Ode i., line 81. 


The man that dares traduce, because he can bad 

With safety to himself, is not aman: 

. An individual is a sacred mark, 

Not to be pierced in play or in the dark. 
CowPER.—Eixpostulation, line 432. 


A third interprets motion, looks, and eyes, 
At every word a reputation dies. 
Pore.—Rape of the Lock, Canto i iii., line 15. 


Quick- -circulating slanders mirth afford ; 
And reputation dleeds i In every word. 
CHURCHILL.—The ‘Apology, line 47. 


There goes she whose husband was hanged. : 
FIeLpinc.—The Life of Jonathan Wild, Book iv., chap. ii. 


I will be hang’d if some eternal v illain, 
Some busy and insinuating rogue, 
Some cogging cozening slave, to eet some office, 
Have not devised this slander. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv. » scene 2, 
(Emilia to-Desdemona.) 


Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as far from thy report as thou from 
honour. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act i. » Scene bs 

(Imogen to Iachimo.) 


He’s gone, and who knows how he may report ‘= 
Thy words, by adding fuel to the flame? as 
MiLton.—Samson Agonistes. % 


The slander of some people is as great a recommendation as the pr 
of others. ao 


FIELDING.—The Temple Beau, Act i., scene 1. 


SLANDER—SLBEP. 771 


SLANDER.— Where it concerns himself, 
Who’s angry ata slander, makes it true. 

Ben. JONSON.—Catiline, Act ill., scene 1. 
SLAUGHTER.—Pheebus rush’d forth, the flying bands to meet ; 
Struck slaughter back, and cover’d the retreat. 

Popre.—The Iliad, Book Xxi., line 634. 


SLAVERY.—Our limbs are purchased, and our life is sold. 
SHENSTONE.—Elegy xx., verse 16. 


Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery ! still thou art a bitter 
draught ! 


STERNE.—The Passport, Hotel at Paris. 


SLAVES.—Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
CowPeER.—The Task, Book ii., line 40. 


And this spirit of liberty is so deeply implanted in our constitution, and 
rooted in our very soil, that a slave or negro, the moment he lands in 
England, falls under the protection of the laws, and so far becomes a 
freeman. 

SALKELD’s Reports, 666; Sommerset’s Case, 20: State 
Trials, 79; Lort’s Reports, 1; BLACKSTONE’s Comm., 
127, 424; see also Grace’s Case, reported by Dr. Hac- 
GARD. j 


SLHEP.—Blessed be he who first invented sleep; it covers a man all 
over like a cloak. 
CERVANTES.—Don Quixote. 


I wish I could write a chapter upon sleep. It is a fine subject. - 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Volume iii., chapter xv. 


The mystery of folded sleep. 
TENNYysON.—A Dream of Fair Women. 


More he had spoke, but sudden vapours rise, 
And with their silken cords tie down his eyes. : 
Dr. GARTH.—The Dispensary, Canto i., last lines. 


Death, so call’d, is a thing which makes men weep, 
And yet a third of life is pass’d in sleep. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto xiv., stanza 3. 


—Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 2. 
(To his Lady after the murder.) 


—.. 


772 _* §LEEP, 


SLEEP.—Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 

He, like the world, his ready visit pays 

Where Fortune smiles; the wretched he forsakes ; 

4 : ‘ ; flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

Dr. Youne.—Night i., line-1. 

Sleep, thou repose of all things; Sleep, thou gentlest of the deities ; 
thou peace of the mind, from whence care flies; who dost soothe the 
hearts of men wearied with the toils of the day, and refittest them 
for labour. 


Ovip.—Meta., Book xi., line 623. (Riley’s Transl.) 


O Sleep, O gentle sleep ! 
Nature’s soft nurse, how-have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? . 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
(The King, solus.) 
Sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye. 


SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii., sc. 2. — 
(Helena.) 


O’er my limbs sleep’s soft dominion spread. 
Dr. Youne.—-Night i., line 92. 


And I pray you, let none of your people stir me: I have an exposition 
of sleep come upon me. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iv., se. 1. 
(Bottom to Titania.) : 
Let me sleep on and do not wake me yet. 
LONGFELLOW.—The Spanish Student, Act iii., scene 5. 


Sweet sleep fell upon his eyelids, unwakeful, most pleasant, the nearest 
like death. <f 


HomER.—The Odyssey, Buckley’s Translation, 177. 
SPENSER.—The Fairy Queen, Book ii., Canto Vii., st. 2am 
They who make the least of death, consider it as having a great resem- 
blance to sleep. . ~. 
CicERO.—Tusculan Disputations, Book i., division 38. 
(Yonge’s Translation.) | 
Sleep and death, two twins of winged race, 
Of matchless swiftness, but of silent pace. 
Popr’s Homer.—The Hiad, Book xvi., line 831. 


Silent in the tangles soft involv’d of death-like sleep. 


DyER.—The Fleece, Book ii. al i 
Death’s half-brother, sleep. mes 


DRYDEN.—The AMneid, Book vi. 


SLEEP. Ue 


SLEEP.—How wonderful is death, death and his brother, sleep ! 
SHELLEY.—Queen Mab, line 1. 
Broome.—The gods and Titans. 

Sleep, whence thou shalt ne’er awake ; 

Night, where dawn shall never break. 
Burns.—Friar’s Garse, On Nithside, line 46. 


Hail, thou gloomy night of sorrow, 
Cheerless night that knows not morrow ! 
Burns.—Raving Winds, verse 1. 3 


Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 
And the sleep be on the cast, 
That shall ne’er know waking. 
Scotr.—Guy Mannering, chapter xxvii. (1829.) 


That sleep which seem’d as it would ne’er awake. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto ii., stanza 146. (1819, Jan.} 


And weeping then she made her moan, 
“The night comes on that knows not morn, 
When I shall cease to be all alone, 
To live forgotten and love forlorn.”’ 
TENNySON.—Mariana in the South, last verse. 


Well, sleep thy fill, and take thy soft reposes ; 
But know, withal, sweet tastes have sour closes ; 
And he repents in thorns that sleeps in beds of roses. 
QUARLES.—Book i., No. vii., stanza 3. 
Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always in the afternoon. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scen 5. 
(The Ghost to Hamlet.) 
Sleep no more, 
Macbeth does murther sleep. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 2. 
Lioyp.—The Actor. 
And hast thou kill’d him sleeping ? 
~ SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii., se. ¥. 
(Hermia to Demetrius.) 


Coward, wilt thou murder slumber ? : 
LONGFELLOW.—Frithiop’s Temptation. 
(From the Swedish.) . 


__—Sleep in peace and wake in joy. 


Scort.—Lord of the Isles, Canto v., stanza 21. 


Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, 
And look on death itself. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Macduff. ) 


_ 
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vane: SLEEP—SLUGGARD. 


SLEEP ,—Is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life 35 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than Nature craves. 
THOMSON.—Summer. 


Never sleep the sun up. 
Rise to prevent the sun. 
VAUGHAN.— Rules and Lessons, verse 2. 


How many sleep who keep the world awake ! 
Dy. Youne.—Night ix., line 58, 


And thousands had sunk.on the ground overpower’d,: 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 
CAMPBELL.—The Soldier’s Dream, verse 1. 


SLEEVE.—A broken sleeve 
Keeps the arm back. 
Ben Jonson.—The Fortunate Isles. 


SLIP.—If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have slipp’d like him. 


SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 2. 


(Isabel to Angelo.) 


SLOUGH.—The name of the slough was Despond. 
Bunyan.—Pilgrim’s Progress, Part i. 

SLOW.—Slow and steady wins the race. 
Lioyp.—The Hare and Tortoise. 

Wisely and slow : they stumble that run fast. 


SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and J uliet, Act ii., scene 3. 
(The Friar to Romeo.) 


SLUGGARD.—Yet a little Sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the — 


hands to sleep. 
PROVERBS, chapter XXiv., verse 33. 


Who is he with voice unblest, 
That calls me from the bed of rest ? 
GRAyY.—The Descent of Odin. 


*Tis the voice of the sluggard, I hear him complain : 

““You’ve waked me too soon—I must Slumber again.” 

A little more Sleep and a little more slumber. . 
Wartts.—The Sluggard. Moral Songs. 


Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways and be wise. 
PROVERBs, chapter vi., verse 6, Hives} 


. 
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SLUT—SMILE. 775 


SLUT.—Our Polly is a sad slut, nor heeds what we have taught her ; 

I wonder any man alive will ever rear a daughter ; 

For when she’s drest with care and cost, all tempting fine and gay, 

As men should serve a cucumber, she flings herself away. 
GrRay.—The Beggar’s Opera. é 


SMALL-POX.—That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty’s transient flower. 
GoLpsmu1TH.—Double Transformation, line 75. 


SMELLI.—A very ancient and fish-like smell. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Trinculo.) 


And smelt so ? puh ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 
(Hamlet to Horatio.) 


There was the rankest compound of villainous smell that ever offended 
nostrils. 
SHAKSPERE.— Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii., scene 5, 
(Falstaff to Ford.) 

SMILE.—A smile that glow’d 
Celestial rosy red, love’s popular hue. 

-Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book viii., line 618. 

Struck blind with beauty ! 


Shot with a woman’s-smile. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—Knight of Malta, Actii., sc. 3. 


Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit, 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 
SHAKSPERE. —Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 2. 
(Cesar to Antony, expressing his dislike of Cassius.) 


She turn’d to him and smiled, but in that sort 
Which makes not others smile. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iv., stanza 23. 


The smiler with the knife under his cloak. 
CHaucer.—(Saunders.) Volume i., page 47. 


I can smile, and murther while I smile. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act iii., scene 2. 
(Gloster soliloquising on the destruction of Edward and 
his Line.) 
One may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 


SHAKSPERE.— Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. _ 
(Ruminating on what the Ghost has told him.) 


776 ‘ SMILE—SNOW. 
SMILE.—A man I knew who lived upon a smile ; 
And well it fed him: he look’d plump and fair, 
While rankest venom foam’d through every vein. 
Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 336. 


A villain with a smiling cheek. a ( 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 8. 
(Antonio aside to Bassanio.) 


The harper smiled, well-pleased ; for ne’er 
Was flatt’ry lost on poet’s ear: 
A simple race ! they waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile. 
Scorr.—Lay of the Last Minstrel, near the end. 
I in no soul-consumption wait 
Whole years at levees of the great, 
And hungry hopes regale the while 
On the spare diet of a smile. 
GREEN.—The Spleen, line 440. 


So wept Aurelia, till the destined youth 

Stepp’d in, with his receipt for making smiles, 

And blanching sables into bridal bloom. 
Dr. Youne.—Night v., line 583. 

Their smiles and censures are to me the same, 

I care not what they praise or what they blame. 
DRYDEN’S Persius.—Sat. i. 

SMITH.—I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 

The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv., scene 2. 

(Hubert to the King after Arthur’s death.) 


SMOOTH.—Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act: iii., scene 1. 
(Suffolk to the King and Queen.) 
SNVAKE.—A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along. 
PoPE.—On Criticism, line 356. 


We have scotch’d. the snake, but not kill’d it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Macbeth to his Lady.) 


SNEER.—There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 
That raised emotions both of rage and fear. 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i., verse 9. 
SNOW.—When snow the pasture sheets. Pa ean 
SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act i., scene 4, 
(Cesar to Antony.) . LW a 
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SNOW—SOLDIER. 7 


~2 


ay Ws White as chaste, and pure 
As wind-fann’d snow. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
Act v., scene 1. 


A snow of blossoms, and a wild of flowers. 
TICKELL.—Kensington Gardens. 


SNVOW-DROP.—The snow-drop who, in habit white and plain, 
Comes on, the herald of fair Flora’s train. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book i., line 246. 


SOCIETY .—Society became my glittering bride, 
And airy hopes my children. 
W oRDSWwoRTH.—Eixcursion, Book iii. 


Iam ill, but your being by me cannot amend me: society is no comfort 
to one not sociable. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Imogen to Guiderius.) 


The life-blood of society. 
MIDDLETON.—A mad world, my masters, Act i., sc. 1. 


SOLAR.—Beyond the year and out of heaven’s high way. 
DrRyDEN.—Annus Mirabilis, verse 160. 


In climes beyond the Solar road. 
Gray.—Progress of Poesy, stanza ii., 2. 
His soul, proud science never taught to stray, 


Far as the Solar walk, or milky-way. 
Poprt.—Essay on Man, Epi. i., div. 3, line 101. 


SOLDIER.— Then, a soldier ; 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 7. (Jaques.) 


That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 


Which in the soldier is fiat blasphemy. e 
SHAKSPERE.— Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 2. 


(Isabella to Lucio.) 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 


Dr of fighting fields no more: 
eep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
orn of toil, nor night of waking. 
Scort.--Lady of the Lake, Canto i., stanza 31. 
He is a soldier fit to stand by Cesar, 


And give direction. P 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., sc. 3. (Iago to Montano.) 


> 
778 SOLDIERS—SOLITUDE. 


SOLDIERS.—Soldiers are perfect devils in their way ; 
When once they’re raised, they’re cursed hard to lay. 
Gay.—KEpi. xi., last lines. 


Tis the soldiers’ life 
To have their balmy slumbers waked with strife. 
SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Act ii., scéne 3. 
(The Moor to Desdemona.) 


~SOLICITOR.—Bold of your worthiness, we single you 
As our best-moving, fair solicitor. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act ii., scene 1. 
(The Princess of France to Boyat, with a message to 
the King of Navarre on his vow.) | 
SOLITUDE.—Ob! lost virtue, lost to manly thought, 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul ! 
Who think it solitude to be alone. ‘ 
Dr. Youne.—Night iii., line 6. 


Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 
Tacitus.—‘‘ They make a desert, and call it peace.” 


The conduct pursued by some civilized nations in exterminating those 
they call barbarians.—RILEy’s Dictionary Latin Quotations. 
Mark ! where his carnage and his conquests cease ! 
He makes a solitude, and calls it peace ! 
Byron.—The Bride of Abydos, Canto ii., stanza 20. a 
Choose them for your lords who spoil and burn whole countries, and — 
call desolation peace. i : 
JASPER FISHER.—The True Trojans, Act v., scene 2. 
And when the sword has made a solitude, 
That you proclaim a feast. _ 
Murruy.—Zenobia, Act iv., and in his Arminius, Act ie 9 
But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, ;; 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless— 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 
; Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto ii., Stanza 26. 


Through the lone groves would pace in solemn mood, 1 
Wooing the pensive charms of solitude. oC 
Pyr.—Alfred, Book iii., line 57. 

Solitude’s the nurse of woe. 
PARNELL.—Hymn to Contentment, line 24. ; 
Solitude sometimes is b i OT Oe 
And short retirement urges sweet return. vat met 
MILToN.—Paradise Lost, Book ix., line 250. 


SOLITUDE—SONG. 


SOLITUDE.—To wind the mighty secrets of the past, 
And turn the key of time! 
KIRKE WHITE.—Time a Poem, line 249. 


How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude ; 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper—solitude is sweet. 
CowPEeR.—Retirement, line 740. 


Sorrow’s faded form, and solitude behind. 
Gray.—The Bard, verse 4, last line. 


O solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 
CowPer.—Alexander Selkirk, verse 1. 
SOLO.—See now, half cured, and perfectly well bred, 
With nothing but a solo in his head. 
Popre.—The Dunciad, Book iv., line 323. 
Why, if it be a solo, how should there be any thing else ? 
; BENTLEY’s Criticism on the passage in Pope. 


SOMETHIN G.—Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 


SHAKSPERE.—Hamilet, Act i., scerie 4. 
(Marcellus to Horatio.) 


Something too much of this. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iit., scene 2. 
(To Horatio, prior to the Play.) 


Something to blame, and something to commend ! 
Popre.—Kpistle to Mr. Jervas, line 17. 


There’s something in a flying horse, 
There’s something in a huge balloon. 
W oORDSWORTH.—Peter Bell, Prol., stanza 4. 


SON.—He talks to me that never had a son. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 4. 


~z 


(Constance, the mother of Arthur, talking a¢ Pandulph 


the Pope’s legate.) 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench’d, with an unlineal hand, 
son of mine succeeding. 
Nason SHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act iii., scene 1. 
(The King’s fears of Banquo and his issue.) 


SONG.— Still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. ; 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book vii.. line 30. 


780 SONG—SORROW. 


SON: G.—David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 
And heaven had wanted one immortal song. old 
DrypDEN.—Absalom and Achitophel, Part i., line 196. 


Friend to my life! (which did not you prolong, - 
The world had wanted many an idle song.) 
Popr.—Hpi. to Arbuthnot, line 27. 


SONNETEER.—What woful stuff this madrigal would be, 
In some starved hackney sonneteer, or me? 
But let: a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how the stile refines ! 
Porgt.—On Criticism, line 418. 
SORROW.—Affliction may one day smile again, and till then sit thee 
down, sorrow ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., scene 1. 
(Constance to Biron.) 


Here I and sorrow sit ; 
Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Constance to Salisbury.) 


Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow. 
JEREMIZH.—Lamentations, chapter i., verse 12. 


Behold a wretch whom all the gods consign 
To woe! Did ever sorrows equal mine ? : 
PopE.—The Odyssey, Book iv., line 958. 


Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind. 
GoLpsMiTH.—The Traveller, line 102. 


Down,.thy climbing sorrow, 
Thy element’s below. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act ii., scene 4. 
(The yng to himself, after hearing the Fool’s prov- _ 
erbs. z, 
Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 3. 


(Malcolm, on hearing Rosse relate the murder of Mac- _ 
duff’s wife and children.) 3 


Sorrow conceal’d, like an oven stopp’d, 
Doth burn the heart to cinders. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act ii., scene 5. 
(Marcus, on seeing the mutilated Lavinia.) 
Sorrow ends not when it seemeth done : 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act i., scene 2. . —“a 
(Duchess of Gloster to Gaunt.) aa 


SORROW—SOUL. 781 


SORROW.—New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens or a daughter mourns. 
Dr. JoHnson.—Vanity of Human Wishes, line 301. 
CAMPBELL.—The Soldier’s Dream, last line but. one. 


Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 
Still drops some joy from withering life away ; 
New forms arise, and different views engage, 
Superfiuous lags the veteran on the stage, 
Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 
Dr. JOHNSON.— Vanity of Human Wishes, line 305. 


Social sorrow loses half its pain. 
- Dr. Jounson.—Prologue: Good-Natured Man, 1769, line 4. 


Thus, both with lamentations fill’d the place, 
Till sorrow seem’d to wear one common face. 
CoNGREVE.—Priam’s Lamentation, last lines. 


I have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief Ill ne’er impart ; 

It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heart. 


This cherish’d woe, this loved despair, 
My lot for ever be; 
So, my soul’s lord, the pangs | bear 
Be never known by thee. 
KotzEBur.—The Stranger, Act iv., scene 1; translated 
by R. Thompson. 


A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
(Horatio to Hamlet.) 


Some unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 
Is coming towards me. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard IJ., Act ii., scene 2. 
(The Queen to Bushy.) 


Alone and dewy, coldly pure and pale ; 
As weeping beauty’s cheek at sorrow’s tale ! i 
Byron.—The Bride of Abydos, Canto ii., stanza last. 


SO@L.—Death only this mysterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty soul, how small a body holds. 
JUVENAL.—Sat. 10. (Dryden.) 


A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 
Dr. Youne.—Night v., line 596. 


3 
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782 ‘ SOUL—SOUND. 


SOUL.—And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 
: Go.LpsmiTrH.—The Traveller, line 271... 


A pure ingenuous elegance of soul, 

A delicate refinement, known to few, 

Perplex’d his breast. 
THOMSON.—Summer. 


Within this wall of fiesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 3. 
(The King to Hubert.) 


The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw nearer to their eternal home. 
WALLER.—On his Divine Poems. 


Iam positive I have a soul; nor can all the books with which materi- 
alists have pestered the world, ever convince me to the contrary. | 
STERNE.—Sentimental Journey, Maria, Moulines, last 
three lines. 


The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
ADDISON.—Cato, Act v.; scene 1. 


The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face, 

The heart whose softness harmonized the whole— 

And, oh! that eye was in itself a.soul ! ; 
Byron.—The Bride of Abydos, Canto i., stanza 6. 


Such souls 
Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 
Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 
A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbering ages. 
H. TayLor.—Van Artevelde, Act i., scene 7. 


SOUND.—The man to solitude accustom’d long, 

Perceives in every thing that lives a tongue ; 

Not animals alone,-but shrubs and trees 

Have speech for him, and understand with ease ; 

After long drought when rains abundant fall, 4 

He hears the herbs and flowers rejoicing all. 
CowPrr.—The Needless Alarm, line 55. . ayers | 


The murmur that springs from the growing of grass. 
PoE.—Al] Aaraat. : 


SOUND—SPARROWS. 783. 


SOUND.—The verie pleasaunte sounde which the trees of the forest 
do make when they growe. 
ANONYMOUS.—Quoted by Pog, ante 300. 


Sound— 
That stealeth ever on the ear of him 
Who, musing, gazeth on the distance dim, 
And sees the darkness coming as a cloud— 
Is not its form—its voice—most palpable and loud ? 
PoE.—AI] Aaraaf. : 


Jove himself, who hears a thought, 
Knows not when we pass by. 
KILLIGREW.—A song in “‘ The Conspiracy,” a Tragedy. 


And I turned to see the voice that spake with me. 
Sr. Joun.—Revelation, chapter i., verse 12. 


The word that Isaiah the son of Amos saw. 
ISAIAH, chapter ii., verse 1. (That is, the vision.) 


The green trees whispered low and smil’d ; 
It was a sound of joy. 
LONGFELLOW.—Prelude to Voices of the Night, stanza 9. 


I heard the trailing garment of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls. 
LONGFELLOW.—Hymn to the Night. 


He goes but to see a noise that he heard, and _is to come again. 
SHAKSPERE.—A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii., 
scene 1. (Quince to Thisbe.) 


To hear by the nose, it is dulcet in contagion. : 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Sir Toby to Sir Andrew.) 


SOUTH.—Syllables which breathe of the sweet South. 
Byron. — Beppo, St. 44. (See Knight’s Shakspere, 
Twelfth Night, Act i., scene 1.) 


SPADE.—*“< Never mind,” said Philip; ‘“‘ the Macedonians are a blunt 


people; they call a spade a spade.” ' 
KENNEDY’S Demosthenes, Vol i., page 249. 


eee oe of them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father. 
S St. MATTHEW, chapter x., verse 29. 
There’s a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
. (ae ome Baral Act v., scene 2. (To Horatio, 
prior to the passage of arms with Laertes. ) 


7184 SPARROWS—SPEAK. 


SPARROWS.—He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! é 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Adam to Orlando.) 


SPEAK.—Speak, that I may see thee. (Oratio imago animi.) Lan- 
guage most shews a man. No glass renders a man’s form or likeness 
so true as his speech. 

BEN Jonson. — “ Discoveries,’’ Vol. ix., page 223 
(Gifford) ; and see the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ No. 86. 


Speak, I’ll go no further. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 
(To the Ghost.) 


Mistake me not, I speak but as I find. - 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Baptista to Petruchio.) 


A heavier task could not have been imposed, 
Than I to speak my griefs unspeakable. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act i., scene 1. 
(Aigeon to the Duke.) 


More he endeavoured ; but the accents hung, 
Half form’d and stopt unfinish’d on his tongue. 
GARTH.—Clermont, line 271. 


For in it lurks that nameless spell, 
Which speaks, itself unspeakable. 
Byron.—The Giaour. 


I will speak daggers to her, but use none. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Hamlet at the very witching time of night.) 


You are speaking stones. mn : 
PLautus.—Aulularia, Act ii., scene 1. (Riley’s Transl.) — 
[Aristophanes says, in one of his plays, “ You are 

speaking roses to me.’’| . 


Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours, nor your hate. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 3. 
(Banquo to the Witches.) 


What the devil ails the fellow? Why don’t you speak out ?—not stand 
croaking like a frog in a quinsey ! - 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act iv., scene 2. 


I wish you could advance your voice a little. 
Ben Jonson.—The Alchemist, Act i., Scene 1. 


SPEAK—SPEECH. 785 


SPHAK— How absolute the knave is ; 
We must speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 
(Hamlet to Horatio.) 


{ will put on clean linen, and speak wisely. 
SUCKLING.—Brennoralt, Act ii. 


- Why dost thou not speak, thou art both as drunk and as mute as a fish. 


CONGREVE.—The Way of the World, Act ii., scene 9. 


You can speak well; if your tongue deliver the message of your heart. 


Forp.—The Sun’s Darling, Act v., scene 1. 


In one scene no more than three should speak. 
RoscomMon.—Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


I say you are wrong; we should speak all together, each for himself, 
and all at once, that we might be heard the better. 
SHERIDAN.—St. Patrick’s Day, Act i., scene 1. 


1. Hear me but speak. 
2.. No, not in a cause against the king. 
D’ AVENANT.—The Wits, Act v., scene 1. 


All tongues speak of him. 
SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act ii., scene 1. 
_(Brutus to the Tribunes.) 


SPHAKING.—Because, sister, your words are knocking out the brains 
of unfortunate me; you are speaking stones. So Shakspere says, 
(above) “I will speak daggers to her, but use none; ’’ and Aristoph- 
anes says in one of his plays, ‘‘ You have spoken roses to me.”’ 

RILeEy’s Plautus.—The Aulularia, Act ii., scene 1. 


Iys. He hath rid his prologue like a rough colt; he knows not the 
stop. It is not enough to speak, but to speak true. 
Hip. Indeed he hath played on his prologue like a child on a recorder ; 
a sound, but not in government. ont, 
The. His speech was like a tangled chain; nothing impaired but all 
disordered. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, Act v., sc. 1. 


Speaking thick, which nature made his blemish. 


SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 3. 
__- (Lady Percy to Northumberland.) 


SPECT. ES.—What a pair of spectacles is here! _ 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iv., scene 4. 


(Pandarus. ) 
SPEHECH.—Let your speech be alway with grace, seasoned with salt, 


that ye may know how ye ought to answer every man. 
COLOSSIANS, chapter iv., verse 6. 


or 
& 


86 SPEECH—SPENDTHRIFT. 


SP #HHCH,—A knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear, 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Hamlet to Rosencrantz.) 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on ~ 
the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, 1. had 
as lief the town-crier spoke my lines.. Nor do not saw the air too 
much—your hand thus; but use all gently; for in the very torrent, 
tempest, and (as 1 may say) the whirlwind of passion, you must ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ili., scene 2. 
(The Prince and certain Players.) 


O, it offends me to the soul, to see a robustious periwig-pated fellow 
tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings ; who, for the most part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb shows and noise: I could have such a fellow whipped for o’er- 
doing Termagant; it outherods Herod ; pray you, avoid it. 

SHAKSPERE.— Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 
(The Prince to the Players.) 


Where Nature’s end of language is declined, 
And men talk only to conceal the mind. 
Dr. YOUNG.—Sat. ii., line 207. (To Chesterfield.) 


The true use of speech is not so much to express our wants as to conceal 
them. =, 
GoLpDsmitH.—The Bee, No. 3. 


They only employ words for the purpose of concealing their thoughts. 
VOLTAIRE.—Le Chapon et la Poulard. 

Speech is the index of the mind. 
SENECA.—Hpi. i., near the end. 


Speech is silvern, Silence is golden. 
GERMAN PRoveRB.—T. Carlyle phrases it—Sprechen ist 
silbern, Schweigen ist golden._Sartor Resartus, chap- 
ter iii., Book 3. 
SP HCULATION.—Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Macbeth to the Ghost.) 
SPELLIS.—She spells like a kitchen maid. 
Swirt.—To Mr. Worrall, J: anuary 13, 1729. 
False spelling is only excusable in a chambermaid, for I would not par- 
don it in a waiting maid. ; 
Swirt.—To Mr. Gay, 13, April, 1731. 
SPENDTHRIFT.—Spendthrift alike of money and of wit 
Always at speed, and never drawing bit. 
CowPer.—Table Talk, line 686. 
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SPHERE—SPIRR. 787 


SPHERE.—He comes: We two, like the twin stars, appear ; 
Never to shine together in one sphere. 
DRYDEN.—Tyrannick Love, Act i., scene 1. 
Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act v., scene 4. 
(Prince Henry to Hotspur.) 


SPIRE.—To point to the starry heavens with a tapering top. 
Ovip.—Meta., Book x., Fable iii. (Riley’s Transl.) 


Cloud-kissing turrets—spires that seem to kiss the clouds. 
Hrywoop.—Four London Apprentices. 


Yon tower-capp’d Acropolis, 
Which seems the very clouds to kiss. 
‘Byron.—Siege of Corinth, div. i., last two lines. 


Yon towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iv., scene 5. 


Under a starry-poirting pyramid. 
Mitton.—Epitaph on Shakspere. 


Pyramid pointing to the stars. 
WoORDSWORTH.— Vol. v., page 80, line 14. 


These pointed spires, that wound the ambient sky. 
. PR1oR.—Solomon, a poem, Book iii., line 770. 


The tapering pyramid—— 
Whose spiky top has wounded the thick cloud. 
: BuarirR.—The Grave, line 190. 


Magnific walls, and heaven-assaulting spires. 
Smart.—Power of the Supreme Being. 


The village church, among the trees, 
Where first our marriage-vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze, 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 
Rocers.—A Wish, a poem, verse 4. 


An instinctive taste teaches men to build their churches in flat coun- 
tries with spire-steeples ; which, as they cannot be referred to any 
other object, point as with silent finger to the sky and stars. 

S. T. CoLERIDGE.—The Friend, No. 14, page 223. 


Ye swelli ills and spacious plains ! 

Besprent frém shore to shore with steeple tow’rs, 

‘And “spires whose silent finger points to heav’n.”’ 
WorpDSsworRTH.—The Excursion, verse 17. 


Who taught the heaven-directed spire to rise ? 
a Porr.—Moral Essays, Hpi. iii., line 261. (To Bathurst.) 


788 SPIRE—SPLEEN. 


SPIRE.—N oueht but the heaven-directed spire. _ 
WOoORDSWORTH.— Vol. v., page 84, line 8. 


Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ! , 
DyzER.—Grongar Hill, line 51. 


How the tall temples, as to meet their God, 


Ascend the skies ! 
Dr. YounGe.—Night vi., line 781. 


Where’er a spire points up to heaven, 
Through storm and summer air, 
Telling that all around have striven, 
Man’s heart, and hope, and prayer. 
Mrs. Hemans.—Themes of Song, page 534. 


View not this spire by measure given, 
To buildings raised by common hands ; 
That fabric rises high as heaven, 
Whose basis on devotion stands. 
_ Prior.—On a Column in Halstead Church. 


SPIRIT.—I do lack some part of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act i., scene 2. 
(Brutus to Cassius.) 


The choice and master spirits of this age. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Antony to Brutus.) 


SPIRITING.—I will be correspondent to command, . 
And do my spiriting gently. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 
(Ariel to Prospero.) 


SPIRITS.—1. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
2. Why, so can [; or so can any man: 
But will they come when you do call for them ? © 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
(Glendower and Hotspur.) ; 


SPLHEN.—To cure the mind’s wrong bias, spleen, 
Some recommend the bowling-green ; 
Some hilly walks—all exercise ; 
Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 
GREEN.—The Spleen, line 89. 


Then seek good humour’d tavern chums, 
And play at cards, but for small sums ; a 
Or with the merry fellows quaff, ee 69 1798 
And laugh aloud with them that laugh. SSL) SOS ea 
GREEN.—Ibid., line 172. . z 


SPOON—SPRING. 39 


SPOON.—This is a devil, and no monster ; I will leave him; I have no’ 
long spoon. . 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Stephano to Trinculo.) 


He must have a long spoon that must eat with the devil. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Dromio of Syracuse to Antipholus of Syracuse.) 


SPOONS.—King. My lord of Canterbury, 
I have a suit which you must not deny me ; 
That is, a fair young maid that yet wants baptism ; 
You must be godfather, and answer for her. 
Cranmer.—The greatest monarch now alive may glory 
In such an honour: how may I deserve it, 
That am a poor and humble subject to you ? 
King.—Come, come, my lord, you’d spare your spoons. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act v., scene 2; in allusion 
to the practice of sponsors presenting the child with. ~ 
peptfe or a spoon at the christening.—(Anight’s Shak- 
spere. 


SPORT.—’Tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Counterplotting his Uncle’s designs.) 


Detested sport, 
That owes its pleasures to another’s pain. 
CowreErR.—The Task, Book iii., line 326. 


It is the first time that ever I heard breaking of ribs was sport for ladies. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene. 2. 
(Touchstone to Le Beau.) 


YPOTS.—Spots in the sun are in his lustre lost. 
SoMERVILLE.— Epi. to Thomson. 


IN G.—So forth issued the seasons of the year: 
t, lusty Spring all dight in leaves of flowers, 
That freshly budded and new blooms did bear, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowers, 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours. 
SPENSER.—The Fairy Queen, Book vi. 
On Mutability, Canto vii., stanza 28. 


Next came the loveliest pair in all the ring: 
Sweet female Beauty hand in hand with Spring. 
Burns.—Brigs of Ayr. 


2? 
790 SPRING— STAMPS. 


SPRING.— The spring, the summer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries. tf 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act ii., sc. 1. 
(Titania to Oberon.) 
Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rock’d in the cradle of the western breeze. 
' CowPER.—Tirocinium, line 43. 


But when shall Spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
O when shall it dawn on the night of the grave? 
BEATTIE.—The Hermit, verse 4. 


SPRINGES TO CATCH WOODCOCKS. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 3. 
(Polonius to Ophelia.) 


SPUR.—What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Brutus to Cassius, at a meeting of the Conspirators.) 


SQUARH.—To measure wind, and weigh the air, 

And turn a circle to a square. 
ButiLer.—A Satire on the Royal Society, line 87. 
CAWTHORNE.— Wit and Learning, line 129. 


Circles to square, and cubes to double, . 
Would give a man excessive trouble. 
Priok.—Alma, line 1436. 


For take thy balance, if thou be so wise, 
And weigh the wind that under heaven doth blow ; 
Or weigh the light that in the east doth rise ; 
-Or weigh the thought that from man’s mind doth flow. 
SPENSER.—Fairy Queen, Book y., Canto il., stanza 43.) ~ 
Weigh the sun. ee 
TENNyson.—Locksley Hall, verse 93. 


Whether he measure earth, compute the sea, 
Weigh sunbeams, carve a fly, or split a flea ; 
The solemn trifler with his boasted skill 
Toils much, and is a solemn trifier still. 
CowPER.—Charity, line 353. 


STALEH.—How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem vo me all the uses of this world ! : 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. (His soliloquy — 
after the interview with his Uncle and Mother. 
STAMPS.—Stamps God’s ow name upon a lie just made, 
To turn a penny in the way of trade. Sie SA 
Cowprr.—Table Talk, line 421. 


STAR—STARS. TOL 


STAR.— It were all one 
That I should love a brighf particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me. 
SHAKSPERE.—AII’s Well that Ends Well, Act i., seene 1. 
(Helena, solws, expressing her love for Bertram.) 


And lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till it 
came and stood over where the young child was. 
St. MatTTHEW, chapter ii., verse 9. 


Look, the unfolding stars calls up the shepherd. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act iv., scene 2. 
(The Duke to the Provost.) 


The star that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. 
Minron.—Comus, in the first scene. 


Breathed in a flower, or sparkled in a star. 
Frenton.—To Lady M. C. Harley. 


STARS.—Stars receive their lustre from the sun. 
FEentTON.—To the Queen. 


The stars in order twinkle in the skies, 
And fall in silence, and in silence rise. 
Broome.—Paraphrase on Job. 


’ Look how the fioor of heaven 
Ts thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act v., scene 1. 
\ (Lorenzo, alone.) 
m 


ajestical roof, fretted with golden fire. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(To Rosencrantz and Guildenstern.) 


Those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air. 
SHAKSPERE.—Sonnet 21. 


The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number ! 
Herrick’s Hesp.—Night Piece, No 42.. ? 


t92 STARS. 


STARS.—Give me my Romeo: and, when he shall die, Revamaeh Ws) 
Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And. he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iii., scene 2. on 
(Juliet alone.) on. 
But who can count the stars of heaven ? 
Who sing their influence on this lower world ? 
THomson.— Winter. 


For ever singing as they shine, , a 
The hand that made us is divine. Po co 
ADDpDISON.—An Ode. hy 


The stars in their course fought against Sisera. 
JUDGES, chapter v., verse 20. 


The stars have fought their battles leagued with man. 
Dr. Youne.—Night ix., line 1285. 


. f 


Let all the number of the stars give light 
To thy fair way! 
SHAKSPERE.— Antony and Cleopatra, Act iti., scene 2.5 
(Lepidus to Octavius.) i Dud 
Witness, you ever-burning lights above ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. We 
(Iago swearing eternal service to the wrong’d Othello.) — 
You meaner beauties of the night, mw colt oe 
That poorly satisfie our eies P 
More by your number than your light ; ae 
You common people of the skies, . vig od 
What are you when the moon shall rise ? ; 
Sir Henry Worron.—“ You meaner Beauties,” 2 Percy 
Rel., 334. arithnitod ae “S : 
Numerous as glittering gems of morning dew, ‘ iat od 
Or sparks from populous cities in a blaze, 
And set the bosom of old night on fire. suotd 
Dr. Youne.—Night ix., line 1280: FE 


At whose sight, like the sun, : 
All other’s with diminish’d lustre shone. | PELE 


YoneE’s Cicero.—Tusculan Disp., Book iti., div. 18. 


: At whose sight, all the stars Serres ad eg 
Hide their diminish’d heads ! Abe ES gaa I = 
MiLtoN.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 34-7 ral ae a 

Heaven looks down on earth with all her eyes. AAHe | 2 


Dr. Youne.—Night vii., line 1094, 1) 


STARS—STAY. 793 


STA RS.—Mine is the night, with all her stars. 
Dr. YounG.—Paraphrase on Job, line 147. 


The moon look’d out with all her-stars. 
CUNNINGHAM.—Ballad Poetry : Annie of Lochroyan. 


What are ye orbs? 


~The words of God ? the Scriptures of the skies ? 


BaILeEy.—Festus, Scene Everywhere. 


STARVED.—Why, boy, thou lookest as if thou wert half starved—like 


a shotten herring. 
Gay.—The Beggar’s Opera, Act iii., scene 1. 
STATE.—I11 fares the state 
Where many masters rule; let one be Lord, 


One king supreme. 
Homer.—The Iliad, Book ii., line 230. (Derby.) 


STATELY .—Stately stept he east the wa’, 
And stately stept he west, 
Full seventy years he now had seen, 
Wi’ scarce seven years of rest. 
Sir Jonn Bruce.—Hardyknute, Percy Rel., 102. 


STATESMEN.—Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
_GotpsmitH.—The Deserted Village, line 223. 


STATUES.—Statues of men, scarce less alive than they ! 
Porr.—To Mr. Addison, Epi. v., line 10. 


Then marble, soften’d into life, grew warm. 
Popre.—To Augustus, Hpi. i., line 147. 


The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form. 
GoLpsmitH.—The Traveller, line 138. 


So'stands the statue that enchants the world, 
So bending tries to veil the matchless boast, 


he mingled beauties of exulting Greece. 
THOMSON.—Summer. 
a 


ouch the live features of one breathing stone. 
THoMSON.—Liberty, Part ii. 
Each dimple sunk, 
And every muscle swell’d as nature taught. 
THomson.—Ibid. 


STAY.— 1. Stay’d it long? 


2. While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 
3. Longer, Longer ! 


2, Not when I saw it. 
GHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2, 


(Hamlet to Horatio.) 
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794 STA Y—STILLNESS. 


STA Y.—While yet I speak, the shade disdains to stay, 
In silence turns, and sullen stalks away. 
Popr’s Homer.—The Odyssey, Bk. xi., line 691. (Ulysses 
on the shade of Ajax.) 


STEED.—Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs, 
Piercing the night’s dull ear. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Chorus to Act iv. 


STHEL,—My man’s as true as steel. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Romeo to the Nurse.) 


Steel to the very back. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act iv., Scene 2. 
(Titus tochis brother Marcus.) 


Like a man of steel. 
SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv., scene 4, 
(Antony to Cleopatra.) 


Why, he’s a man of wax. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 2. 
(Nurse to Lady Capulet.) 


STHM.—The stem thus threaten’d, and the sap in thee, 

Droop all the branches of that noble tree ! 

As lilies overcharged with rain, they bend 

Their beauteous heads, and with high heaven contend. 
WALLER.—To my Lord Admiral. 


She linger’d in silent despair, till that hour 
Which gave her young son to the light, + 
But the parent stem droop’d with the weight of the flower, 
And grief’s canker-worm, with its slow working power, 
Untimely consigned her to night. ? 4 
Maria RippELL.—Carlos and Adeline, verse 13. (Metri- 
cal Miscellany.) 


STHWARD.—That old hereditary bore, 
The steward. 
Rogers.—Italy. A Character, line 13. 


ST ILL NESS.—A horrid stillness first invades the ear, 
And in that silence we the tempest fear. a 
DrypENn.—Astrea Redux, line 7. i \O tae 


Stillness with Silence at her back, entered the solitary parlour, and drew 
their gauzy mantle over my Uncle Toby’s head ; and Listlessness, with — 
her et fibre and undirected eye, sat quietly down beside him in his — 
arm-chair. tc ’ 


es 


STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Vol. vi., chapter xxxiv, _ 


STIR—STORY. 795 


STIR.—We may as well push against Powle’s as stir ’em. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act v., scene 4. 
(The Porter and Man in Palace Yard.) 


STOCK.—Who trades without a stock has nought to fear. 
CoLLEY CIBBER.—Prol. to Love’s Last Shift, line 6. 


STONE.— At this sight 
My heart is turn’d to stone. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act v., scene 2. 
(Young Clifford on seeing his Father’s dead body.) 


STONES.—I tell you that, if these should hold their peace, the stones 
weuld immediately cry out. 
St. LUKE, chapter xix., verse 40. 


I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, i., verse 1. 


For the stone shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber 
shall answer it.—HABAKKUK, chapter li., verse 11. 


What, worst of villains! for thou on thy part wouldst enrage the tem- 
per even of a stone. 
BUCKLEY’s Sophocles.—(Cidipus Tyr., page 13.) 


But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Antony to the Citizens.) 


STOOD.—And he stood between the dead and the living. 
\ Moses.—The Book of Numbers, chapter xvi., verse 48. 


~s 
STOP.—The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 
To stoptoo fearful, and too faint to go. 
Go.psmitH.—The Traveller, line 419. 


STORMY .—The stormy magazines of the north. 
Cow LEy.—Plagues of Egypt, verse 11. 


~ STORY.—Story ! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir. 
CanninG.—The Friend of Humanity and the Knifegrinder. 


My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 
: SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. * 
(The Moor’s defence before the Senate.) 


at 


796 “STORY—STRICKEN DEER. 


STOR Y.—Her whole life is a well writ story. » 
DavENPorT.—The City Nightcap, Act i., scene 1. 


No story, sir, I beseech you. 
SUCKLING.—The Goblings, Act i. ‘ 


STRANGH.— Twas strange, twas passing strange, 
"Twas pitiful; ’*twas wonderous pitiful ; 
She wish’d she had not heard it. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
(The Moor’s defence before the Senate.) 


But ’tis strange: 
And oftentimes to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 3. 
(Banquo to Macbeth.) 


STRAWBERRY.—The strawberry grows underneath the nettle ; 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality. 

SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act i., scene 1. 


(Ely to Canterbury.) 


STRHAMS.—Sinuous or straight, now rapid, and now slow ; 
Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades. 
CowPER.—The Task, Book iii., line 778. 


By the side of a murmuring stream, 
An elderly gentleman sat, 
On the top of his head was his wig, 
And a-top of his wig was his hat. o 
ANONYMOUS.—The first verse of a song, which may be © 
found in the ‘“‘Vocan CaBINET,” Vol. l., page 44; 
yup by Thomas Kelly, 17 Paternoster Row, A.D. 


STRENGTH.—Their strength is to sit still. 
: ISAIAH, chapter xxx., verse 7. 


We could perceive the weakness of our strength. 
CRABBE.—Tales of the Hall, Book vi. 


STRICKEN DEER.—I was a stricken deer that left the herd long since. 4 
CowPER.—The Task, Book lii., line 108. , 


Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play : 
For some must watch, while some must sleep ; 
So runs the world away. : 
*SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act, lii., scene 2. a 
(To Horatio when the King has fied from the Play.) 


ii 


STRIFE—STUDY. GO" 


STRIFE.—He that passeth by, and meddleth with strife belonging not 
to him, is like one that taketh a dog by the ears. 
PROVERBS, chapter xxvi., verse 17. 


STRIK £.—Strike, but hear me. ; 
Rouuin’s Ancient Hist.—Book vi., chapter 2, sect. 8 ; 
quoting Plutarch. (Themistocles to Eurybiades. ) 


Strike now, or else the iron cools. 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI.,; Act iv., scene 1. 
(Gloster to Warwick.) 


STRINGS.— Tis good in every case, you know, 
*To have two strings unto your bow. 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book iv. 


Tis true, no lover has that power 
T’ inforce a desperate amour, 
As he that has two strings t’ his bow, 
And burns for love and money too. 
-Buriter.—Hudibras, Part iii., Canto i., line 1. 


STRONG.—Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 
DeENHAM—Cooper’s Hill. 


Thou ever strong upon the stronger side. 
_SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Constance to Austria.) 


STUD Y.—Studious minds from CoKE instruction draw, 
And learn to trace the labyrinths of law. § 
Bosert Noyes.—Distress. 


Reading maketh a full man ; conference a ready man; and writing an 
exact man.—BAcon.—Hssay 50, of Studies. 
The labor we delight in physics pain. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Macbeth to Macduff after the murder of Duncan.) 


( 

At schoot-I knew him—a sharp-witted youth, grave, thoughtful, and 
reserved among his mates; turning the hours of sport and food to 
labor ; starving his body to inform his mind. 

Scort.—The Monastery, chapter xxxi. 


Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look, 
The fields his study, nature was his book. 
BLOOMFIELD.—Farmer’s Boy, Spring. 


Ag soon as Pheebus’ rays inspect us, 

First, sir, I read, and then I breakfast ; 

So on till foresaid god does set, 

T sometimes study, sometimes eat. 
PrRIoR.—To Shepherd. 


+798 STUDY—SUCUESSORS. 


STUDY.—Six hours thou may’st give to sleep; just as many with 
equity to the laws ;-four thou shalt pray, and two thou may’st give 
to feasting ; after which the remainder is to be given voluntarily to 
sacred songs. 

Cokz.—On Lit., Book i., Cap. i., and Sr; WILLIAM JONES. 


1. I have not lived in the temple for nothing. 
2. He slept there, and calls it studying the law. 
MurpHy.—The Way to Keep Him, Act ii, 


STUFFING.—Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Induction. 
(Rumor.) 
' He stuffs our ears with declamation. 
KENNEDY’s Demosthenes, Volume i., page 168. 


SUBDUE.— Subdue 
By force who reason for their law refuse, 
Right reason for their law. 
MILToN.—Paradise Lost, Book vi., line 40. 


SUBJECT.—A subject’s faults a subject may proclaim, - 
A monarch’s errors are forbidden game. : 
CowPEr.—Table Talk, line 114. 


SUBLIME.—Little by little we recede from the terrible to the con- 
temptible.—Lonerinus, De Subl. 3. 


From the sublime to the ridiculous. 
| NaPoLeon.—(RILEY’s Class. Dict., 535.) 


SU OCESS.—’Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius : we’ll deserve it. 
ADDISON.—Cato, Act i., scene 1. 


What, though success will not attend on all, 
Who bravely dares must sometimes risk a fall. 
SMOLLET.—A dvice, line 207. 


And ona love-book pray for my success. 
SHAKSPERE—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 1. 
(Valentine to Proteus.) 
Didst thou never hear, 
That things ill got had ever bad success? 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act li., scene 2, 
(The King to Clifford.) 


SUCCESSORS.— Stender. All his successors, gone before him, have dome 


*t; and all his ancestors, that come after him, may: the ‘ive 

the dozen white luces in their coat. . ‘ mis ame tS 
Evans. The dozen white luces do become an old coat well: it is a 

familiar beast to a man, and signifies love, it wie Sg 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 1, 


SUCKLE—SUICIDE. 


SUCKLE.—To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer. 
s : - 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 1. 

(lago to Desdemona.) 


- SUFFER.—O fear not in the world like this, 


And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
LONGFELLOW.—The Light of Stars. 


Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
SHAKSPERE. 
(Shylock to Antonio.) 


To each his sufferings: all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 
The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 
Gray.—Ode on Eton College, verse 10. 


SUFFICIENCY.—An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving heaven ! 
THOoMSON.—Spring, line 16 from the end. 

SUGGESTION.—For all the rest, 

They’ll take a suggestion as a cat laps milk. 
‘SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act ii., scene 1. 

(Antonio to Sebastian.) 


SUICIDE.—O Britain, infamous for suicide ! 
An island in thy manners ; far disjoin’d 
From the whole world of rationals beside ! 

Dr. YounG.—Night v., line 442. 


He is dead, Ceesar ; ; 

Not by a public minister of justice ; 

Nor by ahired knife ; but that self hand, 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did. 


(Dercetas to Octavius Cesar.) 


How ! leap into the pit our life to save? 
To save our life leap all into the grave ? 


CowrrErR.—The Needless Alarm, line 107. 


This is that rest this vain world lends, 
To end in death that all things ends. 
S. DANIEL.—Cleopatra, last lines. 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have pass’d away. 


CowPreEr.—The Needless Alarm, line 132. 


a 


Merchant of Venice; Act i., scene 3. 


=e 


SH AKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act v., scene 1. 
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800 SUICIDE—SUMMER FRIENDS. 


SUICIDE.—Bid abhorrence hiss it round the world. 
Dr. Youne.—Night v., line 449. 


SUITOR.—F ull little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 
What hell it is, in suing long to bide: 
To lose good days, that might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run ; 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 
. SPENSER.—Mother Hubbard’s Tale. 


SUMMONS.—And then it started, like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 1. 
(Horatio to Bernardo and Marcellus.) 


SUMMER.—Then, crown’d with flowery hay, came rural joy, 
And summer, with his fervid-beaming eye. 55 
Burns.—Brigs of Ayr. 


From bright’ning fields of zther fair disclosed, 

Child of the sun, refuleent summer comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through nature’s depth. 
THomson.—Summer, line 1. 


Then came the jolly summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock, coloured green, 
That was unlined all, to be more light. 

SPENSER.—The Fairy Queen, Book vil., Canto vii. 
SUMMER FRIENDS.—Light they dispense ; and with them exe) 
The Summer friend. 

GRAY.—Ode to Adversity, stanza iii., verse 5. 


The swarm that in thy noontide beam were born, 
Gone to salute the rising morn. 

Gray.—The Bard, ii., 2. 

For men, like butterflies, 

Show not their mealy wings but to the summer. o 

SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iii., scene 3. 
2d Lord. The swallow follows not summer more willing than we your 

lordship. hi be 


Timon. Nor more willingly leaves in winter ; such summer birds are 
men. Tinto 23fe 


23nd 


SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act iii., scene 6. 
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SUMMER FRIENDS—SUN. 801 


SUMMER FRIENDS.—One cloud of winter showers, 
These flies are couch’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Flavius to Timon.) 


SUN.—Till, as a giant strong, a bridegroom gay, 

The sun springs dancing through the gates of day, 

He shakes his dewy locks, and hurls his beams 

O’er the proud hills, and down the glowing streams: 

His fiery coursers bound above the main, 

And whirl the car along th’ ethereal plain ; 

The fiery coursers and the car display 

A stream of glory and a flood of day. 
BroomME.—Paraphrase of Job. 


Now deep in ocean sunk the lamp of light, 
And drew behind the cloudy veil of night. 
Pore.—The Iliad, Book viii., line 605. 


At length the sun began to peep, 
And gild the surface of the deep. 
SoMERVILLE.— Fable iv., Canto v. 


That orbed continent, the fire 
That severs day from night. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act v., scene 1. 
' (Viola to the Duke.) 


The heavenly-harness’d team 
Begins his golden progress in the east. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
(Glendower to Mortimer.) 


High in his chariot glow’d the lamp of day. 
FALCONER.—The Shipwreck, Canto i. 


Yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. ? 
THOMSON.—Summer. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. jest 
Herricx’s Hesp.—To the Virgins, No. 93. 


He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good. 
St. MATTHEW, chapter v., verse 45. 


The sun, though in full glory bright, 
Shines upon all men with impartial light. 
CowLry.—Hlegy on Littleton. 


The self-same sun that shines upon his court, 

Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 

Looks on alike. —SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Perdita to Polixenes:) 


a? 


802 SUN. 


SUN.—Thou, like the sun, dost with an equal ray 
Into the palace and the cottage shine. " 
Sir Joun Davies.—Introduction to his Poem on the 

Soul of Man, verse 29. 


Nor let the pride of great ones scorn 
This charmer of the rlains ; 
That sun, who bids their diamonds blaze, 
To paint our lily deigns. 
MALLET.—Edwin and Emma, verse 4. 
Like Pentheus, when, distracted with his fear, 
He saw two suns, and double Thebes appear. 
DryYDEN.—The Afneid, Book iy., line 469. a 


[Edward IV. is said to haye.seen three suns at one time,.after the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, and that they immediately conjoined. Pegge’s Curialia M iscellanea, 105, 201.] 


Lidw. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns ? 
hich. Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun ; 
See, see! they join, embrace, and seem to kiss ; 
Now are they but one. 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 1. 
(Edward Prince of Wales, to Richard of York.) 


What light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun ! 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act li., Scene 2. 4 
(Romeo on seeing Juliet at the window.) odt of 


I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 5. 
(On hearing that the Wood is moving to Dunsinane.) 


He from our sight retires awhile, and then 
Rises and shines o’er all the world again. 


FIELDING.—The Wedding Day, Act v., scene 6. 


The sun of sweet content re-risen in Katie’s eyes, and all things well. 
TENNYSON.—The Brook. 


God made two great lights ; the sreater light to rule the day, and the 
lesser light to rule the night. ei 
GENESIS, chapter i., verse 16. 


And God made two great lights, great for their use . 
- To man; the greater to have rule by day, OTE LTS, 
The less by night, altern. 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book vii. 
Men perish in advance, as if the sun ibsar one 
Should set ere noon. [ if aqotia? 
Dr. Youne.—Night vii., line 89, . ul 2bors cag 


SUN—SUNFLOWER. 803 


SUN.— And teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 
(Caliban to Proserpine.) 


Her sun is gone down while it was yet day. 
JEREMIAH, chapter xv., verse 9. 


Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll away, 
And on th’ impassive ice the lightnings play. 
Pope.—Temple of Fame, line 55. 


SUNBEHAM.—Her face appears to be wrapped in a veil of sunbeams: 
unblemished is her complexion, and her skin is without a wrinkle. 
Str WILLIAM JONES.—Poem of Tarafa, v. 10, Vol. viii. 


In the warm shadow of her loveliness, 
He kisses her with his beams.—SHELLY.—The Witch of Atlas, stanza 2. 


Here was a murder bravely carried through 
The eye of observation, unobserved. 
Cyrit ToURNEUR.—The Atheist’s Tragedy. 


A sunbeam passes through pollution unpolluted. 
Kusxpius. — De Demonstratione Evangelica, Book iv., 
chapter xiii. Fourth Article of the Creed. 


[Lord Bacon.—Advancement of Learning, title Hist. of Nature; and Lillie’s Euphues, 
Book ii. ; Notes and Queries, N. S, Vol. iii., page 218; but in page 336 of the same vol- 
ume, the idea is traced by Mr. Smirke to Tertullian. ] 


Christ alone, like his emblem the light, passed through all things 
undefiled. _ 
HorneE.—On Psalm xxvi., verse 4; and on Psalm xviii., 
verse 20. 


d face to face standing, 
ook I on God as he is, a sun unpolluted by vapours. 
LONGFELLOW.—From Bishop Tegnére’s Children of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


The sun, if he could avoid it, would not shine upona dunghill; but his 
rays are so pure, Eliza, and celestial—I never heard that they were 
polluted by it.—STERNE.—Letter 87, to Eliza. 


For a preserving spirit doth still pass 
Untainted through this mass. 
V AUGHAN.— Resurrection and Immortality, stanza 2. 


SUNFLOWER.—The proud giant of the garden race, 

Who, madly rushing to the sun’s embrace, 

O’ertops her fellows with aspiring aim, 

Demands his wedded love, and bears his name. 
CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book i. 
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SUNFLOWER.—But one, the lofty follower of the sun, 

Sad when he sets, shuts up her yellow leaves, 

Drooping all night; and when he warm returns, 

Points her enamour’d bosom to his ray. 
THomson.—Summer, line 216. 


SUNSEHT.—The weary sun hath made a golden set, “7 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard IIT., Act v., scene 3. 
(Richmond to Brandon and others.) 


At one stride came the dark.—CoLERIDGE.—The Ancient Mariner. 


Those suns are set. 
CowPER.—The Task, Book ii., line 252. 
(Referring to Chatham and Wolfe. 


SUPERFICIAL.—She should have a supercilious knowledge in accounts. 
SHERIDAN.—The Rivals, Act i., scene 2. 


SUPPER.—Being full of supper and distempering draughts. 
SHAKSPERE. — Othello, Act i-, scene 1. (Brabantio 
upbraiding Roderigo for following his Daughter.) 


Your supper is like the Hidalgo’s dinner: very little meat, and a great 
deal of table-cloth. 
LONGFELLOW.—The Spanish Student, Act i., scene 4. 1) 


SURREY.—Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow. 
SHAKSPERE—Richard III., Act v., scene 3. 
(Richard to Catesby.) 


SUSPICION.—Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act v., scene 6. 
(Gloster to King Henry.) 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 


SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v., se. 1. 
(Theseus to Hippolyta.) 


SWAIN.—The swain responsive at the milkmaid sung, — 
The sober herd that low’d to meet their young. 
GoLDSsMITH.—Deserted Village, line 117. 
SWAN.—The dying swan is said to utter a pleasing song, and the poets 
have for ages attested its truth. We will give a few specimens. . 
Foreseeing how happy it is to die, they leave this world with singing 
and joy.—YoneE’s Cicero.—Tusculan Disputations, Beck i. dive BOs 
Lamenting, in a low voice, her very woes, as when the swan, now about 
to die, sings his own funeral dirge. 1D SER EOC TNE Re 
RiILEy’s Ovid, Metamorphoses, Picus and Canens, p. 499. 
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SWAN—SWEET. 805 


SWAN.—Thus does the white swan, as he lies on the wet grass, when 
the Fates summon him, sing at the fords of Meander. 
RILEY’s Ovid.—EHpistle 7, page 63. 

[And see Spenser, in the “Ruins of Time;’’ Shakspere, in the Merchant of Venice, 
Act iii., scene 2.—King John, Act y., scene 7.—Othello, Act v., scene 2. ; Cowley, in his 
Pyramus and Thisbe; Garth, in the Dispensary; Popé, in Windsor Forest—Rape of the 
Lock—Winter a Pastoral; Prior’s Turtle and Sparrow; Fenton’s Florelio; Lansdowne, 
in the Muses’ Dying Song; and Shelley, in ‘‘ The Alastor.’’] 

And sung his dying sonnets to the fiddle. 
PETER PINDAR.—The Lousiad, Canto i. 


SWEAR.—Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise, 

To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise ; 

You would not swear upon a bed of death— 

Refiect—your Maker now may stop your breath. 
Anonymovus.—From Adams’s Quotations. 


When truth’s conspicuous we need not swear. 
POMFRET.—Epi. to Delia. 


Odd’s-life ! must one swear to the truth of a song? 
Prior.—Answer to€loe, verse 3. 


Nay, let me alone for swearing. 
SHAKSPERE.—1'welfth Night, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Sir Andrew to Sir Toby.) 


Our armies swore lustily in Flanders (said my uncle Toby), but nothing 


to this. 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Volume iii., chapter xi. 


SW FET.—Oh, thou art a sweet-lipp’d physician ! 
Scotr.— W oodstock, chapter ii. 


e sweetest lady of the time, 

ell worthy of the golden prime, 

good Haroun Alrachid. 

. Trennyson.—Recollections of Arabian Nights, last line 
_ but one. 


How sweet must be the lips that guard that tongue! 
FarquHarR.—The Constant Couple, Act iii. 


’Tis sweet to hear 
At midnight, on the blue and moonlight deep, 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 
By distance mellow’d, o’er the waters sweep ; 
"Tis sweet to see the evening star appear ; 
*Tis sweet to listen as the night winds creep 
From leaf to leaf; ’tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto i., stanza 122. 


806 ’ SWEET—TAIL. 


SWHET.—Sweets to the sweet ; farewell ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamilet, Act v., scene 1. 
(The Queen scatters flowers on Ophelia’s coffin.) 


Sweets to the sweet ! a long adieu! ; ie 
Bow .es.—The Spirit of Discovery, Book iv., line 408. 


The sweetest garland to the sweetest maid. 
TICKELL.—To a Lady with flowers. 


f 

: 
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°*Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouth’d welcome as we draw near home: 

Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 7 

Our coming, and look brighter when we come ; 

*Tis sweet to be awaken’d by the lark, 

Or lull’d by falling waters ; sweet the hum 

Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 

The lisp of children and their earliest words. : 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto i., stanza 123. . 

i 


O sweet; O sweet Anne Page! © 
SHENSTONE.—Slender’s Ghost, verse 1. 


Sweet is the vintage, when the showering grapes 

In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth, . 

Purple and gushing ; sweet are our escapes, 

From civic revelry to rural mirth; —__ 

Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps ; 

Sweet to the father is his first born’s birth ; 

Sweet is revenge—especially to women, 

Pillage to soldiers, prize-money to seamen. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto i., stanza 124. 


Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain. 
GoLDsMITH.—The Deserted Village, line 1. 


*Tis sweet sometimes to speak and be the hearer. 
Jas. MontgOMERY.—The Pelican Island, Canto vii. 


SYLLABLE.— Learn’d philologists who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space. 
CowPeEr.—Retirement, line 691. 


SYRENS.—Where syrens sit, to sing thee to thy fate. 
Youne.—Night viii., line 1269. 


TABLETS.—My tablets, Juan. 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i., section 7. 


TAIL.—What a monstrous tail our cat has got! 
Cary.—The Dragon of Wantley, Aet ii. 


TATLOR—TALBOT. 807 


TAILOR.—Thou liest, thou thread, thou thimble ! 
Away thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act iv. » scene 3. 
‘ (Petruchio to the Tailor.) 


No error near his shop-board lurk’d : 

He knew the folks for whom he work’d 5 

Still to their size he aim’d his skill : 

Else, prithee, who would pay his bill ? 
PrRiIoR.—AIma, Canto i., line 182. 


Never trust a tailor that does not sing at his work. 
BEauMonT and FLEeTrcHeR.—Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, Act ii., scene 8. 


TAK E.—Ye take too much upon you, ye sons of Levi. - 
Moses.—The Book of Numbers, chapter xvi., verse 7. 


Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that ; 
You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Shylock, after the division of his wealth.) 


Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 4. 
(On seeing the Ghost of Banquo.) 


Take, oh, take those lips away ! 


i) SHAKSPERE.—A Song in Measure for Measure, Act iv., 
scene 1; and in The Bloody Brother of BEAUMONT and 
. FLETCHER, Act v., scene 2. 


Take thy auld cloak about thee. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act ii., scene 3; Ramsay’s Tea 


Table Miscellany ; and 1 Percy Reliques. 


Take what he gives, since to rebel is vain ; 
The bad grows better, which we well sustain ; 
And could we choose the time, and choose aright, 
’Tis best to die, our honour at the height. 
DRYDEN.—Palamon and Arcite, Book iii., line 1086. 


TALBOT.—Is this the scourge of France ? 
Is this the Talbot so much fear’d abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 3. 
(The Countess of Auvergne.) 
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TALE.—But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul ;, freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from. their spheres 5 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. 

(The Ghost to Hamlet.) 


I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
(The Moor to the Senate.) 


_ This act is an ancient tale new told ; 
And, in the last repeating, troublesome, 
Being urged at a time unreasonable. 
SHAKSPERE.— King John, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Pembroke to the King, on his being crowned a second 
time.) . 
And what so tedious as a twice-told tale ? 
Porr.—The Odyssey, Book xii., last line. 
AKENSIDE.—Pleasures of Imagination, Book i., line 220. | 
Lioyp.—New River Head. i 


Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Lewis, on seeing the grief of Arthur’s Mother at his 
death.) 
Hear, till unheard, the same old slabber’d tale. 
Dr. Youne.—Night iii., line 337. 
And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Mitton.—L’ Allegro, line 67. 
*Tis an old tale, and often told. 
WALTER Scorr.—Marmion, Canto ii., stanza 27. 
I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 
I say the tale as ’twas told to me. 


WALTER Scorr.—Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto ii., 
stanza 22, last line. 


Thereby hangs a tale. 


SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 1. (Clown;) Merry — 
Wives of Windsor, Act i., scené 4; Taming of the — 
Shrew, Act iv., scene 1; As You Like It, Act Li. SC. in 


ee see ee 


TALE—TALL. 809 


TALE.—Mark, now, how plain a tale shall put you down. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act li., scene 4. 
(Hal to Falstaff.) 
An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 


SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act iv., scene 4. 
(Queen Elizabeth to Richard.) 


TALK.—Then he will talk—good gods, how he will talk! 
Lrr.—Alexander the Great, Act i., scene 1. 
(Satire to Sysigambis and Paristatis.) 
In after dinner talk, 
Across the walnuts and the wine. 
TENNYSON.—The Miller’s Daughter, verse 4, last lines. 
But far more numerous was the herd of such, 


Who think too little, and who talk too much, 
DRYDEN.—Absalom and Achithophel, Part i., line 533. 


Consider, I’m a peer of the realm, and I shall die if I don’t talk. 
REYNOLDS.—The Dramatist, Act ii., scene 2. 


Talkers are no good doers. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 3. 
(A Murderer to Richard.) 


The talkative listen to no one, for they are ever speaking. And the 
first evil that attends those who know not to be silent is, that they 
hear nothing. , 

PLuTARCH.—De Garrulitate, chapter 1. 
Be check’d for silence, 


But never tax’d for speech. 
O SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well that Ends Well, Act i., scene 1. 


(Countess Rousillon to Bertram.) 


S , 
Tf I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 


I had it from my father. 
GHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Acti., scene 4. 
(Lord Sands to Anne Bullen and another Lady.) 


Tll talk a word with this same learned Theban :— 


What is your study ? S. 
QHAKSPERE. — King Lear, Act iii., scene 4. 


(The King to Kent.) 
Talking and eloquence are not the same; to speak, and to speak well, 


are two things. : 
BEN JONSON.—Discoveries. 


TALL.—As some tall tower. _ we 
Dr. YounG.—Night ii., line 683. 


As some tall cliff. -GoLpsmiTH.—Deserted Village, line 189. 
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810 ‘TALL—TASTE. 


TALL.— He’s of stature somewhat low; 
Your hero should be always tall, you know. 
CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 1029. 


The varlet’s a tall man, afore heaven! 99 ; L 
BEN Jonson.—Every Man in His Humor, Act iv., scene 9. 


TANGLED.—O, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive ! 
Scotr.—Marmion, Canto vi., verse 17. 


—_ 


—_— ss 


Each morning sees some task begun, 
' Kach evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, aS 
Has earn’d a night’s repose. 
LONGFELLOW.—Miscellaneous Poems, 
(The Village Blacksmith.) 


TASTE.—It is to me surprising, that out of the multitudes who feel a 
pleasure in getting an estate, few or none should taste a satisfaction 
in bestowing it. \ 

Frevpinc.—An Old Man Taught Wisdom, Act i., se. 1. 
~ Talk what you will of taste, my friend, you’ll find ; " 

- Two of a face as soon as of a mind. 

Popr.—Imitations of Horace, Book ii., Epi., ii., line 268. 
We taste the fragrance of the rose. Atte: =* 
AKENSIDE.—Pleasures of May, Book ii., line 76. 


Through the verdant maze 
Of sweet-brier hedges I pursue my walk, 
Or taste the smell of dairy. 
THOMSON.—Spring. 29dT 
They never taste who always drink ; 
They always talk who never think. 
PRIOR.—On a passage in the Scaligeriana. 


Taste your legs, sir; put them to motion. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 1. an 
(Sir Toby Belch to Viola.) a 
I have heard of some kind of men that put quarrels purposely on others, 
to taste their valour. (as 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 4. 
(Viola to Sir Toby.) 1otsouwt A 
Come, give us a taste of your quality. Ont tea 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Hamlet to the Players.) » so T— DB) hie 
Adieu, Mr. Gil Blas, I wish you all manner of prosperity with a little 
more taste. bs Ye Aa sees 


Le Sage.—Gil Blas, Book vii., chapter iv., last lines. 


TAUGHT— TEACH. 811 


TAUGHT.—Here some shrewd critick finds I’m caught, 
And cries out ‘‘ better fed than taught.”’ 
Swirt.—Pheasant and Lark. 


There taught us how to live; and (oh! too high 
The price for knowledge) taught us how to die. 
TICKELL.—To Earl Warwick on the Death of Addison. 


From this example still the rule shall give, 
And those it taught to conquer, teach to live. 
CoNGREVE.—The Birth of the Muses. 


Thou, 
Whom soft-eyed Pity once led down from heaven, 
To bleed for man, to teach him how to live, 
And oh! still harder lesson, how to die! 
Dr. PortEus.—Death, a Poem, line 316. 
(The idea is Tickell’s.) 


TEA.—Tea! thou soft, thou sober, sage, and venerable liquid ;—thou 
female tongue—running, smile-smoothing, heart-opening, wink-tip- 
pling cordial, to whose glorious insipidity I owe the happiest moment 
of my life, let me fall prostrate. 

CoLLEY CIBBER.—The Lady’s Last Stake, Act i., scene 1. 


The Muse’s friend, tea does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head invade, 
And keeps that palace of the soul serene, 
Fit on her birthday to salute the Queen. 
W ALLER.—Of Tea, from last lines. 


The ship from Ceylon, Inde, or far Cathay, unloads for him the fragrant 


produce of each trip. fs 
\ Byron.—Don Juan, Canto xii., St. 9. 


i 
And sip with nymphs their elemental tea. ae 
Popr.—Rape of the Lock, Canto i., line 62. 


Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 
VirGiIL.—Georgics, Book iv., line 466. 


[Translated.—‘* Thee did he sing as day approached, thee as it departed.” A plunster 


has thus rendered it :— . 
“At morning he sang the praises of tea, 
The praises of tea too at ev’ning sang he.”’ : . 
A facetious Cantab is said to have placed upon his tea-caddy the Latin words, Tu Doces 
(i. e., Thou teachest), rendering the phrase into a punning motto, Thou tea-chest. 
Riley’s Dict. Class. Quot., 456.] 


THACH.—Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him that states, of native strength possest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest. 
Go.psmitH.—Deserted Village, line 424. 
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812 TEACH—TEARS. 


TEACH.—Father of light and life! thou God Supreme ! 
O, teach me what is good ! teach me thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit ! and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure, 
Sacred, substantial, never fading bliss ! 

THomson.— Winter. 


TEARS.—A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek ; 

*Tis that which pious fathers-shed 

Upon a duteous daughter’s head ! D 
Scorr.—Lady of the Lake, Canto ii., stanza 22. 


The tear down childhood’s-echeek that flows, 

Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
Scorr.—Rokeby, Canto iv., stanza 11. 


Oh ! too convincing—dangerously dear— 

In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear ! 

That weapon of her weakness she can wield, 

To save, subdue—at once her spear and shield. 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto ii., stanza 15. 


What lost a world, and bade a hero fly? 
The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto ii., stanza 15. 


So bright the tear in beauty’s eye, 
Love half regrets to kiss it dry ; 
So sweet the blush of bashfulness, 
EKv’n pity scarce can wish it less. 
Byron.—The Bride of Abydos, Canto i., stanza 8. 


None are so desolate but something dear, 

Dearer than self, possesses or possess’d 

A thought, and claims the homage of a tear. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto ii., Stanza 24. 


My father when our fortune smiled, 
With jewels deck’d his eyeless child ; 
Their glittering worth the world might see, 
But, ah! they had no charms for me : 
A trickling tear bedew’d my arm— 
I felt it—and my heart was warm 
And sure the gem to me most dear, 
Was a kind father’s pitying tear. 
CoLLeEt’s Relics of Lit., 67. 


TEARS. 813 


TEARS.—Tears such as tender fathers shed, 
Warm from my aged eyes descend, 
For joy, to think, when I am dead, 
My son will have mankind his friend.—HANDEL.—Song. 


Lorenzo! hast thou ever weigh’d a sigh? 
Or studied the philosophy of tears ? 
Hast thou descended deep into the breast, 
And seen their source? If not, descend with me, 
And trace these briny rivulets to their springs. 
Dr. YounG.—Night v., line 516. 
Note.—The reader should descend the stream with Dr. Young, and he will be grati- 
fied by the perusal of the several gradations of tears. ] 
Her briny tears did on the paper fall. 
CowLey.—To the Reader, verse 2. 


Here tears and sighs speak his imperfect moan, 
In language far more moving than his own. 
CowLEy.—Constantia and Philetus, verse 17. 


When my charm’d eye a flood of joy express’d, 
And all the father kindled in my breast. 
CAWTHORNE.—On the Death of Two Daughters. 


Certain drops of salt. ] 
_SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act v., scene 5. 
(Aufidius to Coriolanus.) 


More tears are shed in playhouses than in churches. 
GUTHRIE.—Gospel in Ezekiel, chapter xv., page 307. 


The tears that stood considering in her eyes. 
DrypEN.—Meleager and Atalanta. 


The tides now: nay, not thy tide of tears, 
That tide will stay me longer than | should. 
-. SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Proteus to Julia.) . 


Let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks. « 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Lear to Regan.) 


There she shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
And clamour moisten’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iv., scene 3. 
(A Gentleman to Kent.) 


And all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., scene 6. 
(Exeter to King Henry.) 
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Beauty’s tears are lovelier than her smile. , 
CAMPBELL.—Pleasures of Hope, Part i. 


And now and then a sigh he stole ; 

And tears began to flow. 
DrypEen.—Alexander’s Feast, verse 4. 
GOLDSMITH.—The Hermit, verse 15. 
Porg.—The Odyssey, Book xi., line 70. 


The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast. 
Gray.—Eton College, stanza 5. 


Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet; Act iv., scene 1. 
(Paris to the Friar.) 


My eyes are dim with childish tears. 
WorbDswortH.—The Fountain, Vol. v., page 34. 


The tears of penitents are the wine of angels. 
St. BERNARD.—Dr. Trench on the Lost Piece of Money, 
page 370. 
And, as she wept, her tears to pearl he turn’d, 
And wound them on his arm, and for her mourn’d. 
MARLOWE.—Hero and Leander, Ist Sestiad. 


Pll decke her tomb with flowers, 
The rarest ever seen, 
And with my tears, as showers, 
[ll keepe them fresh and green. 
AnonyMmovs.—Corydon’s Doleful Knell, 2 Per. Rel., 281. 


Upon her cheeks she wept, and from those showers 
Sprang up a sweet nativity of flowers. 
HERRICK’s Hesperides.—Electra’s Tears, No. 142. 


If words avail not, see my suppliant tears ; 
Nor disregard those dumb petitioners. 
GARTH.—Claremont, line 257. 


I have no orators, 
More than my tears, to plead my innocence. 
Forp.—The Lady’s Trial, Act ii., scene 2. 


He has strangled his language in his tears. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act v., scene 1. 
(The King, after he had dismissed Cranmer.) 


And sure his tongue had more exprest, Ft at onl aue 


But that his tears forbad the rest. . 
HERRIOK’s Hesperides.—Leander, No, 139) 


TEARS—TEMPER. 815 


T EHEARS.—Thrice he essayd, and thrice in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth. 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 619. 


The big round tears 
I nursed one another down his innocent nose 
Copiteous chase. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 1, 
(A Lord to the Duke.) ' 


The big round tears run down his dappled face, 
He groans in anguish.—THOMSoON. Autumn, line 451, 
[This idea seems to be taken from the description given of the death of Acteon in 


Ovid’s Meta., Book iii., line 202. Riley’s Translations, 93.] 


So looks the lily after a shower, while drops of rain run gently down its 
silken leaves, and gather sweetness as they pass. 
FIELDING.—The Grub Street Opera, Act iii., scene 9. 


TEDIOUS.—O, he’s as tedious 
As is a tired horse! . 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
(Hotspur to Mortimer.) 


A tragic farce, 
Tedious, though short, elab’rate without art, 
Ridiculously sad.—LiLtLo.—Fatal Curiosity, Act i., scene 1. 


1. Neighbours you are tedious. 

2. It pleases your worship to say so; but truly, for mine own part, if I 
were as tedious as a king, I coyld find in my heart to bestow it all of 
your worship. 

SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., sc. 5. 

( (Leonato to Dogberry and Verres.) 


— 


TEETH.—¥eeth, like falling snow 
For white, were placed in a double row. 
Cow LEy.—Constantia and Philetus, verse 4. 


Such a pearly row of teeth, that sovereignty would have pawned her 


jewels for them. 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Volume vii., chapter 8. 


For her teeth, where there is one of ivory, its neighbour is pure ebony, 
black and white alternately, just like the keys of a harpsichord. 
SHERIDAN.—The Duenna, Act ii., scene 3. 


TEMPER.—Ohn ! blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 

She, who can own a sister’s charms, and hear 

Sighs for a daughter with unwounded eat ; 

She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 

And if she rules him, never shows she rules. 
Pore.—Moral Essays, Epi. ii. To a Lady, line 257. 
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816 TEMPER — TEMPLE. 


TEMP ER.—And mistress of herself though china fall. 
Popt.—lIbid., line 268. 


In vain he seeketh others to suppress, 
Who hath not learn’d himself first to subdue. — : 
SpENSER.—Fairy Queen, Book vi., Canto i., verse 41. 


V’ll make them live as brothers should with brother, 
And keep them in good-humour with each other. 
CHURCHILL.—Night, line 67. 


A sunny temper gilds the edges of life’s. blackest cloud. 
GurTurin.—The Gospel in Ezekiel, chapter iv., page 67. 


TEMP ERANCE.—On morning wings how active springs the mind 
That leaves the load of yesterday behind ! 
How easy every labour it pursues ! 

PorE.—Book ii., Sat. ii., line 82. 


If all the world 
Should in a fit of temperance feed on pulse, 
Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
The All-giver would be unthank’d, would be unpraised ; 
Not half his riches known, and yet despised ; 
And we should serve him as a grudging master, 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth ; 
And live like nature’s bastards, not her sons. 
Mitton.—Comus. 


TEMPEST.—O, then began the tempest of my soul! 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III:, Act i., scene 4. 
(Clarence relating his Dream to Drakenbury.) 


Though tempest frowns, 
Though nature shakes, how soft to lean on Heaven. 
Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 940. 


TEMPLE.—There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple: 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with ’t. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 
(Miranda to Prospero.) 


All unfit in such a pile to dwell. 
CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 897. 


Then tower’d the palace, then in awful state, 
The temple rear’d its everlasting gate, 
No workman’s steel, no ponderous axes rung: 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung. 
HEBER.—Palestine, page 45, ed. 1812. 


TEMPLE—THANKS. 817 


TEMPLE.—Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 
No sound of hammer, or of saw was there. 
CowPeR.—The Task, Book v., line 144. (The Winter 
Morning Walk.) 
There were neither hammer nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house while it was building. 
Houy BIBLE.—1 Kings, chapter vi., verse 7. 


No man saw the building of the New Jerusalem, the workmen crowded 
together, the unfinished walls and unpaved streets; no man heard 
the clink of trowel and pickaxe ; it descended out of heaven from God. 

ANONYMOUS.—SLece Homo, page 310. 


And I John saw the holy city New Jerusalem, coming down from God 
out of heaven. 
Hoxry BrsLte.—Revelation of St. John the Divine, chap- 
ter xxi., verse 2. 
TENOR.—Along the cool sequester’d vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
Gray.—Elegy. 


Through the sequester’d vale of rural life, 
The venerable patriarch guileless held 
The tenor of his way 
‘Dr. Porreus.—Death, a Poem, line 109. The idea is 
Gray’s; he began his Elegy in the Autumn of 1742 
when Porteus was only eleven years of age. 


THXT.—You shall see a beautiful quarto page, where a neat rivulet of 
text shall meander through a meadow of margin, 
(_/ SuERIDAN.—School for Scandal, Act i., scene 1. 


Every page havin gan ample marge, 

And every marge enclosing in the midst 

A square of text, that looks like a little blot. 
TENNYSON.—Idylls of the King, Vivien. 

The meandering of a current hastening through pleasant fields. 
Smarv’s Horace.—Art of Poetry. 


If I had his name, 


I’d print it in text letters. 
MrppLetTon.—The Roaring Girl, Act i., scene 1. 


THANKS.—If ever I thank any man Til thank you; . . . whena 
man thanks me heartily, methinks I have given him a penny, and he 


renders me beggarly thanks. Gg 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 6. 


(Jaques to Amiens.) 


When I’m not thank’d at all, ’m thank’d enough. 
FIELDING.—Tom Thumb, Act i., scene 3. 
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818 THANKS—THING. 


THANKS.—Thank you kindly, sir. . a 
ANnonymous.—Trick upon Trick, Act i. : 


Your love deserves my thanks. a8 | 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act iii., scene 7. : 
(Gloster to Buckingham and the Mayor.) 


I can no other answer make but thanks, 
And thanks; and ever oft good turns 
Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Sebastian to Antonio.) 


No more of thanks—no more! 
MippLETON.—The Roaring Girl, Act i., scene 1. 


THAT.—That it should come to this. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. 
(Hamlet, after his interview with his mother and 
Uncle.) 
THICK.—Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks in Vallom- 
brosa. 


Miutron.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 302. Vallom- 
brosa.” (A beautiful vale, eighteen miles from 
Florence.) 


Through perils both of wind and limb, 
Through thick and thin she follow’d him. 
ButLer.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto il., line 369. 


THIEV ER Y.—Master be one of them; 

- It is an honourable kind of thievery. 

SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iv., se. 1.) 
(Speed to Valentine with the Outlaws.) 


THIGH.—After that I was instructed, I smote upon my thigh: I was 
ashamed yea even confounded, 
JERMIAH, chapter xxxi., verse 19. lie Sarl 
[Smiting upon the thigh was an indication of extreme astonishment and sorrow and 
expression of grief; and when Asius the Son of Hyrtacus imagined that’ Jove had falsi- 
fied the hopes of the Trojans, he smote his thigh and groaned inanguish at the resistance 
of the Greeks. ] 
See Homer’s Iliad, Book xii., line 177, Derby’s Translation. 
THING.—I had a thing to Say ; 
But I will fit it with some better tune. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iii., scene 3. wad va 
(The King to Hubert.) Pat 
Thou thing of no bowels, thou ! antares 
‘ SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Thersites to Ajax.) i oe 


THING—THINKING. 819 


THING.—Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 
SHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act iii., scene 2. (Macbeth con- 
templating the murder of Banquo and his Son.) | 


A thing devised by the enemy. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act v., scene 3. (Richard to 
Norfolk, after perusing the Note found in his tent.) 


THINGS.—The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 
PopkE.—Kpi. to Arbuthnot. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 5. (To Horatio, on 
his surprise at hearing the Ghost cry ‘‘ Swear !’’) 


THIN K.—Think of that, Master Brook. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ili., scene 5, 
(Falstaff to Ford.) 


Those that think must govern those that toil. 
Go LpsMiITH.—The Traveller. 


He is too disputable for my company; I think of as many matters as 
he; but I give Heaven thanks, and make no boast of them. 
_SHAKSPERE.—AS You Like It, Act ii., scene 5. 
(Jaques to Amiens.) 


We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt will think us so. 
PoprEe.—On Criticism, line 438. 


Ah! little thirtle the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround. 
THomson.— Winter, line 322. 


Ab! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
‘And all the sad variety of pain.—THomson.— Winter, line 326. 


Of death and judgment, heaven and hell 
Who oft doth think, must needs die well. 
RALEIGH.— Pilgrimage. 


THIN KING.—Who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 

By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 

; SHAKSPERE.—Richard IT., Act i., scene 3. 

(Bolingbroke to Gaunt.) The Wife of Bath’s Tale 
Prol., line 6721. 


820 THINKING—THOUGHT. 


THIN KING.—Thinking is but an idle waste of thought ; 
For nought is every thing, and every thing is nought. 
SmitH.—Rejected Addresses ; imitation of Lord Byron. 


So in this way of writing without thinking, 
Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking. 
DorsEtT.—Sat. on Edward Howard. 
I have a kind of alacrity in sinking. iu 7 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act iii., scene 5. 
(Falstaff.) 


THIN KS.—W hoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. 
Popk.—On Criticism, line 253. 
High characters (cries one), and he would see 
Things that ne’er were, nor are, nor ne’er will be. 
Sir JOHN SuCKLING.—Epilogue to ‘‘ The Goblins,” line 7. 


THORNS.—The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 

I planted ; they have torn me, and I bleed : 

I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iv., stanza 10. 


THOUGHT.—Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 

That one would almost say her body thought: 
Dr. DonnE.—On his Mistress, 


To dazzle let the vain design, 
To raise the thought, and touch the heart, be thine. 
PopE.—Moral Essay, Epi. ii., line 249, 


Our thoughts are heard in heaven !—Dr. Youne.—Night ii., line 95. 


The power of thought—the magic of the mind. 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto i., stanza 8, 


The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto ii., stanza 6 


Who with tame cowardice familiar grown, 
Would hear my thoughts, but fear to speak their own. 

CHURCHILL.—Gotham, Book i., line 491. if 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 
Be familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, (90) « cided 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel : is 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment FST 88 om sod oan 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledged comrade. lo Ob otk s9o8T 

SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i.j scene 3.9” 
(Polonius to Laertes.) 


THOUGHT. 821 


THOUGHT.—Who keepeth his mouth and his tone th hi 

; a ongue, k 3S 

pe oe gue, keepeth his soul 
PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, chapter xx, verse 23 ; And in her 

tongue is the law of kindness, chapter XXX1., verse 26. 

Restrain thy mind, and let mildness ever attend thy tongue. 
THEOGNIS.—Maxims, line 368... (Banks.) 

To many men well-fitting doors are not set on their tongues. 
THEOGNIS.—Maxims, line 322. (Banks.) 

Set a watch over my mouth, O Lord. Keep the door of my lips. 
PSALM exli., verse 38. 

He thought on the days that were long since by, 

When his limbs were strong, and his courage high. 
Scotr.—Last Minstrel, Canto ii., stanza 7. 


Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that. breathe and words that burn. 
GRAy.—Progress of Poesy. 


One word alone, in characters that burn. 
JOCELYN.—Revd. Evans and Swift’s Translation of 
Lamartine’s Poem, Epoch Ist. 


Words that weep and tears that speak. 
CowLery.— The Prophet, stanza ii., line 8. 


Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil like bales unopen’d to the sun. 
Dr. YounG.—Night ii., line 466. 


Speech is like cloth of Anka opened and put abroad, whereby the 
imagery doth appear in figure ; whereas in thoughts they lie but as in 
packs. 

, PiurarcH.—Life of Themistocles, 28. 


And thoughts that meet. 
BEN Jonson.—The Fortunate Isles. 


Still are the thoughts to memory dear. 
Scott.—Rokeby, Canto i., verse 33. 
From this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iv., scene 4. 
(Hamlet alone, after his interview with Rosencrantz 


and Guildenstern.) 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears ; 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
WorRDsworTH.—Ode, Vol. v., page 345, last four lines. 
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822 THOUGHT—THROAT. 


_ 


a 


THOUGHT.—Too mad for thought, too pretty to be wise. 
CRAWTHORNE.—''o Miss 3 


Fancy light from fancy caught, 

And thought leapt out to wed with thought, 

Ere thought could wed itself to speech. 
TENNyson.—In Memoriam, 23, verse 4. 


THREAD—He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v.,'scene 1. 
(Holofernes to Sir Nathaniel.) 


THREATS.—He threatens many that hath injured one. 
Brn Jonson.—Sejanus, Act ii., scene 4. 


Be stirring as the time, be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threat’ner, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act v., scene 1. 
(The Bastard to the King.) 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For Iam arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle winds, 
Which I respect not. 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iv., scene 5. 
(Brutus to Cassius) 
THRICH.—Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain. 
Dr. Youne.—Night i., line 213. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’a. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 1. 
(The First Witch.) 
THROAT.—tThe attic Warbler pours her throat, 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note. 
GRAy.—Ode on Spring, stanza i., line 5. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own, and rapttres swell the note. 
Popg.—Essay on Man, Hpi. iii., line 33. 
Where penn’d like hapless cuckoos in a cage, 
The ragged warblers pour their tuneful rage. 
PETER PINDAR.—The Lousiad, Canto ii. 
The cicala pours forth his voice. 
Hestop.—Shield of Hercules, line 396. (Banks’ Transl.) 
I taught thee how to pour in song. — ' 
BURNS.—Miscellaneous Poems. 
Pours the melting lay. 


e 


Dr. Jonnson.—Autumn, verse 5: 
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THROSTLE—TIME., 823 


THROSTLE.—And hark how blithe the throstle sings, 
He too is no mean teacher ; 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let nature be your teacher. 
WorDsSwWorTH.—The Tables Turned. 


THROUGH—Through thick and thin, through 
Mountains and through plains. 
SPENSER.—F airy Queen, Book iii., Canto iv. 


Throughout Hellas and mid- Argos. 
Homer.—The Odyssey, Book i., line 344. 


THUNDER.—Thunderbolts of war. 
DRYDEN.—The Aneid, Book ix. 


TIDE.—There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life : 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries ; 
On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 

SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iv., scene 3. 

(Brutus to Cassius just before the battle at Philippi.) 


In haste alights and scuds away, 
' But tide and time for no man stay. 
SOMERVILLE.—The Scented Miser. 


Nae man can tether time or tide ; 
The hour approaches, Tam maun ride. 
Burns.—Tam O’Shanter. 


There is an hour in fortune 


That must be still observed. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Little French Lawyer, 
Act ii., scene 3. 


TIDINGS.—Prithee take the cork out of thy mouth, that I may drink 


thy tidings. ce 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iii., scene 2. 


TIME.—There’s a time for all things. is 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Antonio 8. to Dromio 8.) 


Time rolls his ceaseless course. rf 
C Scorr.—The Lady of the Lake, Canto iii., stanza 1. 


Time comes stealing on by night and day. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Dromio§. to Adriana.) 
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TIME.—’The flood of time is setting on, 
We stand upon its brink. 
SHELLEY.—Revolt of Islam, stanza 27. 


Time hath eaten out the letters, and the dust makes a parenthesis 
betwixt every syllable. ay, 
S. Marmion.—The Antiquary, Act iii., scene 1. 


In yon lone pile, o’er which hath sternly pass’d 
The heavy hand of all-destroying Time. 
ANoNYMOUS.—Collet’s. Relics of Lit., 20. 


1. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 
2. I see no reason why thou shouldst. be so superfluous to demand the 
time of the day. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 2. 
(Falstaff to Prince Henry.) 


It was the hour when huswife morn 
With pearl and linen hangs each thorn. 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book iii. 


I consider time as a treasure decreasing every night ; and that which 
every day diminishes soon perishes for ever. 
Str WitiiaM JONES.—Poem of Tarafa, verse 67. 


When time itself shall be no more. 
ADDISsON.—A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, verse 4. 
THomson.—Memory of Sir Isaac Newton. 

Time must friend or end. 


SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act i., scene 2. 
(Pandarus to Cressida.) 


We waste, not use our time: we breathe, not live. 
Dr. YounG.—Night ii., line 150. 


Time wasted is existence ; used, is life. 
Dr. Youne.—Night ii., line 149. 
Redeem the misspent time that’s past, 


And live this day as ’twere thy last. 
KEN.—Morning Hymn. 


Let me therefore live as if every moment were to be my last. 
SENECA.—Of a Happy Life, chapter xix. ; 
Who murders time, he crushes in the birth 
A power ethereal. ; 
Dr. Youne.—Night ii., line 110. *t 19701 srtoe Bh 
Time elaborately thrown away. I ia ag 


Dr. Young.—On the Last Day, Book fe line 206. 
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TIME.—Out upon time ! it will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before! 

Out upon time! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve. 
BYRON.—Siege of Corinth, div. 18. 


What though on her cheek the rose loses its hue, 

Her ease and good-humour bloom all the year through ; 

Time still as he flies brings increase to her truth, 

And gives to her mind what he steals from her youth. 
Ep. Moore.—Song x., verse 4. 


I wasted time, and now doth time waste me. 
SHAKSPERE.— Richard I1., Act v., scene 5. 
(The King’s Soliloquy in Pomfret Castle.) 


The clock upbraids me with the waste of time. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Olivia to Viola.) 
Time hath set a blot upon my bride. 


SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act iii., scene 2. 
(The King to Aumerle.) 


Time doth transfix the fiourish set on youth, 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow. 
_ SHAKSPERE.—Sonnet 60. 


When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field. 
SHAKSPERE.—Sonnet 2. 
I never knew the old gentleman with the scythe and hour-glass bring 


any thing but grey hairs, thin cheeks, and loss of teeth. 
DRYDEN.—The Maiden Queen, Act iii., scene 1. 


Strange was the sight and smacking of the time. 
TENNYSON.—The Princess, page 6. 


Time on his head has snow’d ; yet still ’tis borne 


Aloft. : 
Dr. Youne.—Night v., line 602. 


The chinks that time has made. 
Rogers.—ltaly. Pestum. 
[Appropriated from Waller; see the lines on his own Divine Poems.] 


We take no note of time. 


But from its loss. 
Dr. Youne.—Night i., line 55. 


Only some lover remained to climb 
The homeward hills with little note of time. 
Jocetyn.—Revds. Evans and Swift’s Translation of 
Lamartine’s Poem, Epoch 1. 
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826 TIME—TOBACCO. 


TIME'.—Noiseless falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers. : 
W. R. SPENCER.—Lines to Lady A. Hamilton. 


The noiseless foot of time steals swiftly by, 
And ere we dream of manhood age is nigh. 
JUVENAL.—Transl. Gifford; Sat. ix., line 132. 


The inaudible and noiseless foot of time. ‘ NV 
SHAKSPERE.—AIll’s Well that Ends Well, Act v., se) 3.’ 
(The King to Bertram.) 


Who shall contend with time—unvanquish’d time, 
The conqueror of conquerors, and lord of desolation ? 
KiIrnkE WHITE.—Time, line 561. 


Nought treads so silent as the foot of time ; 

Hence we mistake our Autumn for our prime. 
Dr. Youne.—Satire v., line 497. 

And thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act v., scene 1. 

As on the whirligig of time, 

We circle all the seasons. 
TENNYSON.—Will Waterproof’s Monologue, verse 8. 


Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. 
SHAKSPERE.—T'wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii., sc. 1. 
(Proteus to Valentine.) 
No stealth of time has thinn’d my flowing hair. 
Hammonp.—Hlegy iv., verse 5. 
There’s a gude time coming. 
ScoTr.—Rob Roy, chapter xxxii. 
TIRED .—Tired, he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er. 
Popr.—Hssay on Man, Epi. ii-; line 282. 
Tired limbs and over-busy thoughts, 
Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness. 
WorpDswortH.—The Excursion, volume vi., page 162: / 
TOBACCO.—What a glorious creature was he who first discovered the 
use of tobacco !—the industrious retires from busines$—the voluptu- 


ous from pleasure—the lover from a cruel mistress—the husband from 
a cursed wife—and I from all the world to my pipe. 


FIELDING.—The Grub Street Opera, Act iii., scene 1. 
As bland he puff’d the pipe o’er weekly news r TT 


His bosom kindles with sublimer views, c iH 
Zi WHARTON.~Newmarket, line 87. 

The child of tobacco, his pipes, and his Papers: = far 59 ee Ss 

_ BEN Jonson.—The Fortunate Isles... 
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TOBACCO—TOGETHER. 827 


TOBA CCO.—Divine tobacco ! 
SPENSER.—F airy Queen, Book iii., Canto v., verse 32. 
Sublime tobacco ! which, from east to west, 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman’s rest ; 
Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and-his brides; 
Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 
Though not less loyed, in Wapping or the Strand: 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, and ripe ; 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress, 
More dazzlingly when daring in full dress; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—give me a cigar ! 
Byron.—The Island, Canto ii., stanza 19. 


The pipe with solemn interposing puff, 

Makes half a sentence at a time enough ; 

The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 

Then pause, and putf—and speak, and pause again. 
CowPeErR.—Conversation, line 245. 


A good vomit, I confess, a virtuous herb if it be well qualified, oppor- 
tunely taken, and medicinally used; but as it is commonly abused 
by most men, which take it as tinkers do ale, ’tis a plague, a mischief, 
a violent purger of goods, lands, health, hellish, devilish, and damned 
tobacco, the ruin and overthrow of body and soul. 

Burton.—Anat. of Melancholy, Part ii., sect. iv., 
memb. 2., subs. 1. 


Pernicious weed ! whose scent the fair annoys, 

Unfriendly to society’s chief joys ; 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sex whose presence civilizes ours. 
CowPeEr.—Conversation, line 251. 


Among’ other regulations it would be very convenient to prevent the 
excess of drinking; with that scurvy custom among the lads, and 
parent of the former vice, the taking of tobacco where it is not abso- 
lutely necessary in point of health. 

Swirr.—On the Advancement of Religion. _(Roscoe’s 
Ed. of his Life, page 277.) 


TOGETHER.—Together let us range the fields. 
Ep. Moors.—A Song written in 1745. 


Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. = 
Poprr.—An Essay on Man, Epi. i., line 9. 


828 TOIL—TO-MORROW. 


TOIL.—Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Hase after war, death after life, does greatly please. 


SPENSER.—The Fairy Queen, Book i., Canto ix., verse 40. 


Hard toil can roughen form and face, 
And want can quench the eye’s bright grace. 
Scorr.—Marmion, Canto iv, stanza 28. 


The toils of honor dignify repose. parol 
Hooue’s Metastasio.— Achilles. in, Sycios, Act. iii., 
scene last. el 
TOLD.—Of all the horrid, hideous notes of woe 
Is that portentous phrase, ‘I told you so.” 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto xiv., stanza 50. 


How cold he hearkens to-some bankrupt’s woe, 
Nods his wise head, and eries—‘ I told you so!” i 
SPRAGUE.—(Foom Mrs. Hale’s Dictionary of Quotations.) 
TOMB.—The most magnificent and costly dome 
Is but an upper chamber to a tomb. 
Dr. Youne.—The Last Day, Book ii. , line 87. 


And so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die. 
MiLtTon.—Epitaph on Shakspere. 
TO-MORRO W.—To-morrow is a satire on to-day, 
And shows its weakness. 
Dr. Youne.—Old Man’s Relapse. 


To-morrow cheats us all. Why dost thou stay, 

And leave undone what should be done to-day ? 

Begin—the present minute’s in thy power ; 

But still t’ adjourn, and wait a fitter hour, ; 
Is like the clown, who at some river’s side 5 
Hxpecting stands, in hopes the running tide 

Will all ere long be past.—Fool ! not to know 

It still has flow’d the Same, and will for ever flow. 


HueHEs.—Horace, Book i., Epi. ii; and) Francis, Tbid. 


I have known that I ama man, and that to me there is no more share 
in to-morrow’s day than to you. 


BUCKLEY’s Sophocles.—(CHdipus Colo., page.74.) 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ft 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools babi 
The way to dusty death, . Pe A DOs 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 5. M109 BER 
(On hearing of the death of Lady Macbeth.) 
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TO-MORROW—TONGURE. 829 


TO-MORROW.—To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 
DrypDEN.—Imitation of Horace, Book iii,, Ode 29. 


Who knows that Heaven, with ever-bounteous power, 
Shall add to-morrow to the present hour? 
Francis’ Horace, Book iv., Ode 7. 


Defer not till to-morrow to be wise, 

To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise ; 

Or should to-morrow chance to cheer thy sight 

With her enlivening and unlook’d for light, 

How grateful will appear her dawning rays, 

As favours unexpected doubly please. 
CONGREVE.—Letter to Cobham. 


In human hearts what bolder thought can rise, 
Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s dawn ! 
Where is to-morrow ? 

Dr. Youne.—Night i., line 374. 


To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 
Mitton.—Lycidas, line 193. 


TONGUE.—They say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep harmony ; 
When words are scarce, they’re seldom spent in vain: 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 1. 
(Gaunt to York.) 


_ And makes his tongue the midwife of his mind. 
CargEy.—Chrononhotonthologos, scene I. 


The tongue the ambassador of the heart. 
LyLy.—EKuphues, page 406. (Reprint 1868.) 


With blandish’d parleys, feminine assaults, 
Tongue batteries, she surceased not. 
Mittron.—Samson Agonistes. 


The artillery of words. 
Swirt.—OQOde to Sancroft. 


Wine, that makes cowards brave, the dying strong, 
Is a poor cordial ’gainst a woman’s tongue. 
SoMERVILLE.—The Wife, line 27. 


And, though you duck them ne’er so long, 
Not one salt drop e’er wets their tongue : 
Tis hence they scandal have at will, 
And that this member ne’er lies still. . 
Gay.—The Mad Dog, last four lines. 


aid 
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830 TONGUE. 


TONGUE.—1. Her clam’rous tongue 
Strikes pity deaf. : 
2. Then only hea. her eyes. 
DrybdEN.—Don Sebastian, Act ii., scene 1. 


Oh, learn to read what silent love hath writ! _ 
To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 
SHAKSPERE.—Sonnet xxiii., last lines. 


Think you a little din can daunt mine ears ? 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 

Have I not heard the sea, puff’d up with wind, 

Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ? 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue ? 


SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act i., Scene 2. 


(Petruchio to Grumio.) 


Is there a tongue, like Delia’s o’er her cup, 
That runs for ages without winding up 2 
Dr. Youne.—Satire i., line 281. 


The tongue is a world of iniquity. 
St. JAMES, chapter iii., verse 6. 


Tongues Ill hang on every tree, 
That shall civil sayings show. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ili., scene 2. 
(Celia reading a paper.) 


Tongues that syllable men’s names. 
MiLTon.—Comus, line 208. 


A maiden hath no tongue but thought. 


SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iii., scene 2. 


(Portia to Bassanio.) 


My dear Propria que maribus hold your tongue, or I’ll depose you. 
COLLEY CIBBER.—The Rival Fools, Act i., scene 1. 


Accursed be that tongue that tells me So, 

For it hath cow’d my better part of man ! 
And be these juggling fiends no more, believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense t 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 


SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act Vv.) stene Taal ig 


(Macbeth to Macduff.) 
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TOOTHACHE—TRANQUILLITY. 831 


TOOTHACHE.—My curse upon the yenom’d stang, 
That shoots my tortured gums alang ; 
And through my lugs gies mony a twang, 
Wi?’ gnawing vengeance. 
Burns.—Address to the Toothache, verse 1. 


There was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently. 
SHAKSPERE.— Much Ado About Nothing, Act v., scene 1. 
(Leonato to Antonio.) 


TOWERS.—Ye towers of Julius ! London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed. 

GrRay.—The Bard, ii., 3. 
TOWN.—The town has tinged the country, and the stain . 
Appears a spot upon a vestal’s robe, 
The worse for what it soils. 

CowPeEeR.—The Task, Book iv., line 553. 


1. The town talks of nothing else. 
2. Lam very sorry, ma’m, the town has so little to do. 
’ SHERIDAN.—The School for Scandal, Act.i., scene 1. 


‘TRADE.—I hope we shall have no such people as tradesmen shortly ; I 
can’t see any use they are of; if 1am chose, I’ll bring in a bill to ex- 
. tirpate all trade out of the nation. 
FIELDING.—Pasquin, Act ii., scene 1. 


Trade, I cashier thee till to-morrow. 
Bren Jonson.—The Case is Altered, Act iv., scene 3. 


TRADESMAN.—Swear, fool, or starve ; for the dilemma’s even ; 
A tradesman thou, and hope to go to heaven ? 
Persius.—Sat. 5. (Dryden.) 


Commerce so beneficial in itself is notwithstanding a near neighbour 


not only to fraud on the one hand, but to violence on the other. 
W. E. GLADSTONE.— Juventus Mundi. (Char. of Hermes.) 


TRAGEDY .—Tragedy openeth the greatest wounds, and sheweth forth 
the ulcers that are covered with tissue. 
Sir Puriip SipNEY.— Defence of Poesie. 


Explored the pangs that rend the royal breast, 
Those wounds that lurk beneath the tissued vest. 
T. WarRTON.—On the Marriage of George III., line 53, 
alluding to Shakspere. 
TRANQUILLITY.—How rev’rend is the face of this tall pile, 
Looking tranquillity ! 
CoNGREVE.—Mourning Bride, Act ii., scene 1. 


Sleeping in bright tranquillity. ; : 
Tom MoorE.—The Fire Worshippers. 


832 TRANQUILLITY—TREASON. 


TRANQUILLITY .—Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquillity. 
: Tom Moorgn.—The Light of the Harem, 


TRANSITOR Y.—Keep nothing that is transitory about you. 
Bren Jonson.—The Alchemist, Act iii., scene 1. 


TRAVELLED.—Long-travell’d in the ways of men. 
Dr. YounGa.—Night: ix., line 8. 


TRAVELLER.—As one who in his journey bates at noon, 
Though bent on speed. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book xii., line 1. 


When I was at home, I was in a better place ; 
But travellers must be content. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Touchstone to Rosalind.) 


Cheerful at morn he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols. as he goes. 
Go.LpsmiTH.—The Traveller, line 185. 


TREAD.—To tread the walks of death he stood prepared, 

And what he greatly thought, he nobly dared. ; 

Popr.—The Odyssey, Book ii., line 312. . : 

And so to tread 

As if the wind, not she, did walk, , : 

Nor press’d a flower, nor bowed a stalk. | 
Bren Jonson.—Vision of Delight. 


s 

TREHASON.—Yor while the treason I detest, : 

The traitor still T love. 
Hoo.e’s Metastatio.—Romulus and Hersillia, Acti., se.5. 


I love the fruit that treason brings, 
But those that are the traitors, them I hate. 
ANONYMOUS.—Selimus, an Old Play. 


He that loves the treason hates the traitor. 
QUARLES.—Enchiridion, 4. 
Yet always pity where I can, 
Abhor the guilt, but mourn the man. 
Corron.—To the Reader. 
Let them call it mischief ; 
When it is past, and prosper’d, ’twill be virtue. 
BEN JoNSoN.—Catiline, Act iii., scene 3. 


[Revolution is the name given to ‘successful treason and rebellion.— 
RiLey’s Class. Dict., 348 ; hence the English epigram— 
Treason does never prosper: what’s the reason? > 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason. 
SIR JOHN HARRINGTON, ] 


TREAT—TRICK. 833 


TREAT.—No, V1 stand treat; for it would be. a shame that, on my 
account, you both should take trouble for me, and by reason of that 
trouble should pay the expense. 

RILEY’s Plautus.—The Bacchides, Act i., sc. 2, page A583 


TREE.—The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing stall to quit the ground ; 
Twas therefore said, by ancient sages, 
That love of life increased with years, 
So much, that in our latter stages, 
When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages, 
The greatest love of life appears. 
Mrs. THRALE (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi.)—See Boswell’s 
Johnson, 1766. From poem entitled “ The Three 
Warnings.” 
Shall we—shall aged men, like aged trees, 
Strike deeper their vile root, and closer cling, 
Still more enamour’d of their wretched soil ? 
Dr. Youne.—Night iv., line 111. 
No tree in all the grove but has it charms. 
CowPER.—The Task, Book i., line 307. The Sofa. 


Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees. 
PorE.—Moral Essays, Epi. iv., To Burlington, line 120. 


If the tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, in the. place 
where the tree falleth, there it shall be. 
ECCLESIASTES, chapter xi., verse 3. 

[That ismeant as to the general state of the tree, not what is the effect of a sudden 
blast. The expression refers to condition, and not to position. Boswell’s Johnson, 1782.] 
The tree of knowledge blasted by dispute, 

Produces sapless leaves instead of fruit. ; 
DENHAM.—Progress of Learning, line 43. 


He loves his old hereditary trees.—COWLEY. 


TREN CHER.—He is a very valiant trencher-man ; he hath an excellent _ 


stomach. ; 
SHAKSPERE.— Much Ado About Nothing, Act i., scene 1. 
(Beatrice to Messenger.) 


TRIAL.—Y0u wear out a good wholesome forenoon in hearing a cause 
between an orange-wife and a fosset-seller; and then rejourn the 
controversy of threepence to a second day of audience. 

SHAKSPERE.—Coriolanus, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Memenius to Brutus.) 


- TRICK.—1 know a trick worth two of that. 
> SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry TV., Act ii., scene 1. 
(The first Carrier to Gadshill.) 
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834 TRICK—TRIPOD. 
TRI CK.—There was indeed a frown, a trick of state, . COaaT 


In Jachin. 
CRABBE.—The Borough, Letter xi. 

It was but a trick of state! ake 
CowPpErR.—The Task, Book ii., line 267. 


Trick’d in antique ruff and bonnet. 
Dr. JOoHNSON.—Lines written in 1777. 


Tricks to show the stretch of human brain, : 
Popr.—Essay on Man, Hpi. ii., line 47. 


There are no tricks in plain and simple faith: : 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Brutus to Lucilius.) 


TRIFLE.—Think nought a trifle, though it small appear ; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year. rit 
Dr. YounG.—Satire.vi., line 205. 


Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on trifles, 
And waste the time, which looks for other revels. 
SHAKSPERE.— Pericles, Act ii., scene 3. aac 
(Simonides to the Knights.) va 


A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. cae 
SHAKSPERE.—Winter’s Tale, Act-iv., se:'2. (Autolycus.)~ 
Trifles, light-as air, Bots) 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 
SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Act ili., scene 3. 
(Iago, after he has obtained the handkerchief.) 


TRIMMERS.—Damn’d neuters, in their middle way of steering, 

Are neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red-herring : 

Nor whigs, nor tories they ; nor this, nor that 

Nor birds, nor beasts ; but just a kind of bat: 

A twilight animal; true to neither cause, 

With tory wings, but whiggish teeth and claws. 
DRYDEN.—Epilogue to the Duke of Guise: 

TRIP.—Come, and trip it, as you go, | 

On the light fantastic toe. 

= MiLron.—L’ Allegro, line 35. 

TRIPOD.—Joint stools were then created > on three legs, <2 A SFR 

Upborne they stood—three legs upholding firm ih ae 

A massy slab, in fashion square or round. 

On such a stool immortal Alfred sat. mane bie wolg 91 
CowPpEr.—The Sofa, Book i., line 19, | set 

As right as a trivet. ck a dy PRCA tine = 
OLD Savina. 43 seam 


~ 


TRIPOD—TROY. 835 


TRIPOD.—Disposed apart, Ulysses shares the treat ! 
A trivet-table, and ignobler seat. 
POPE’s Odyssey.—Book xx., line 322. 


A three-legg’d table, O ye Fates! 
FRANCIS’ Horace.—Book i., Sat. iii., line 18. 


Doubt not her care should be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d stool, 
And paint your face, and use you like a fool. 
; SHAKSPERE.—Taming of the Shrew, Act i., scene 1. 
(Katherine to Hortensio.) 


When on my three-foot stool I sit. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Belarius solus.) 


TROWEL.—Well said ; that was laid on with a trowel: 
SHAKSPERE.— As You Like It, Act i., scene 2. 
(Celia to Touchstone.) 


TROY.—Corn grows where Troy stood. 
Jam seges est ubt Troja fuit. 
DELECTUS. 


A field where Troy stood. 
Campos ubi Troja fuit. 
“ViRGinL.—Book iii., line 2. Aneid. 


The model where old Troy did stand. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act v., scene 1. 
(The Queen to Richard.) 


I’ve stood upon Achilles’ tomb, 
And heard Troy doubted ; time will doubt of Rome. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto iii. 


Troy, for ten long years, her foes withstood, 

‘And daily bleeding bore th’ expense of blood : 

Now for thick streets it shows an empty space, 

Or only fill’d with tombs of her own perish’d race, 

Herself become the sepulchre of what she was. 
DrypEN.—Pythagorean Phil., Ovid’s Met., Book xv. 


Where Athens, Rome, and Sparta stood, 
There is a moral desert now. 
SHELLEY.—Queen Mab, stanza 2. 


We plow and reap where former ages row’d. 
Roscommon.—Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


Troy does still in Homer’s numbers live. 
Otway.— Windsor Castle, line 2. 


os? 


836 TRUCKLE—TRUTH. 


TRUCKLE.—I cannot truckle to a fool of state, 
Nor take a favour from the man I hate. 
CHURCHILL.— Epi. to Hogarth, 


TRU#.—It is true,—without any slips. of prolixity, or crossing the. Ripin 
highway of talk. 
SHAKSPERE.—The Mer chant, of Venice, Act iii., scene wie 
(Slanio to Salarino.) 


This above all—To thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the-day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man, 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamilet, Act.i., sc. 3. (Polonius to Cuore ) 
More strange than true. 
SHAKSPERH.—Midsummer Night’s. Dream, ACt, Wo. SG. 
(Theseus to. Hippolyta. ) 


TRUMPLET.—The Moor, I know his trumpet. 


SHAKSPERE. —Othello, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Lago to Cassio and Desdemona. ) 


Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And sullen presage of your own decay. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act i., scene 1. 
(The King to Chatillon. ) My 


I never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas that I eatery net my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet. 
SripNEy.—An Apology for Roekiys page 46, Arber’s Re- 
print, A.D., 1868. 
TRUTH.—Magna est veritas, 7 prevalebit, rz 
Truth is powerful, and she will prevail. + hk Ae 
LATIN PROVERB. toh 
Truth is God’s daughter. 


SPANISH PROVERB.—Quoted by TRENCH in his Lectures — 


on the Proverbs. Lecture 6. 


And all the people then shouted, and said, Great is truth, and’ mighty 
aboye all things. . 4. “ep pS OW SI UNO edson DSO! ed-gd ek 


1 “EspR AS, chapter iv., verse 41. 


Pilate saith unto him, What istruth? 2" Ae ye He tee 
St. JOHN, chapter xviii., verse 38. 
But what is truth ? *Twas Pilate’s question put Shs) Savi Centa tage 


To Truth itself, that deign’d him no reply.’ 
CowPER. = The Task, Rook lil. vine 270. 


tte (9A 

Time shall approve the truth. V itnited? 
DRYDEN.—The Afneid, ee viii,’ “(ihe Vision avid 

Truth is brought to light by times? . ~- \GNOA Vi ie ee 


Tacitus.—From Raniage, page 383. 


TRUTH. 837 


TRUTH.— Truth is truth 
To the end of reckoning. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 
(Isabel to the Duke.) 


Princes, like beauties, from their youth 
Are strangers to the voice of truth. 
Gay.—Fable i.; line 5. 
I hope there be truths. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Clown to Moth!) 
Tell truth, and shame the devil. 
SwiFt.—Mary to Dr. Sheridan. SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry 
IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
*Tis strange, but true; for truth is always strange ; 
Stranger than fiction.—Byron.—Don Juan, Canto xiv., stanza 101. 


Truth and fiction are so aptly mix’d 
That all seems uniform, and of a piece. 
Roscommon.—Horace’s Art of Poetry. 


When fiction rises pleasing to the eye, 
Men will believe, because they love the lie ; 
But truth herself, if clouded with a frown, 
Must have some solemn proof to pass her down. 
- CHURCHILL.—KEpi. to Hogarth, line 291. 


No words suffice the secret soul to show, 
For truth denies all eloquence to woe. : 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto iii., stanza 22. 


Where love in all its glory shines, 
And truth is drawn in fairest lines. 
Dr. BEDDOME.—A Hymn, verse 1. 


How sweet the words of truth, breathed from the lips of love ! 
Bratrie.—The Minstrel, Book ii., verse 53 ; line last. 


For truth has such a face and such a mien, 
‘As to be loved needs only to be seen. int 
DRYDEN.—The Hind and Panther, Part i., line 33. 


Truth, in sunny vest array’d. 
Gorsans—Ode on the Poetical Character. 


Truths divine came mended from that tongue. 
-Pops.—Eloisa to Abelard, line 66. 


Still list’ning to his tuneful tongue, 
The truth which angels might have sung ; 
Divine impress’d their gentle sway 
d sweetly stole my soul away. 
oe 4 ue eee to Spring. (Roscoe’s Life of Swift.) 
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838 TRUTH—TWEEDLE-DUM. . 


TRUTH.—Truth is unwelcome, however divine. ain 
CowPEer.—The Flatting Mill, verse 6. 


The dignity of truth is lost 

With much protesting. {GE : 
Bren Jonson.—Catiline, Act iii., scene 2. 

Truth is sunk in the deep. : 
YoncGeu’s Cicero.—Academical Quest., page 20, quoting 

Democritus. 

Truth to her old cavern fled. 

Popge.—The Dunciad, Book iv., line 641. 


The sages say, dame Truth delights to dwell, 
Strange mansion! in the bottom of a well. 
Dr. WoLcotr.—Birth-day Ode. 


TUB.—Kvery tub must stand upon its own bottom. 
Bunyan.—Pilgrim’s Progress, Part i. 
TURN.—Ay ; you did wish that I would make her turn: 
Sir, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 1. 
(The Moore to Lodovico.) 
They never would hear, 
But turn a deaf ear, 
As a matter they had no concern in, 
Swirt.—Dingley and Brent. 


Turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way, 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 
GoOLDsMITH.—The Hermit. 
~ Be sure to turn the penny. 
DRYDEN’s Persius.—Sat. v. 


TURNSPIT.—But as a dog that turns the spit 

Bestirs himself, and plies his feet 

To climb ‘the wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again, 

And still he’s in the self-same place 

Where at his setting out he was. . ; 

BUTLER.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto ili., line 209. 

TURTLES.—Turtles and doves of differing hues unite, 

And glossy jet is pair’d to shining white. t ote 
PopE.—Sappho to Phaon, line 43. 

TWEEDLE-D UM.—Strange ! all this difference should be 

‘Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee ! 2: Vela ON srry gi 
Porr.—Epigram on Handel and Bonon¢éini. 


TWINKLING—UNCLE. 839 


TWINKLING.—To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many twinkling feet. 

GRAY.—Progress of Poesy, verse iii., line 10. 
UGLY.—The ughest man was he who came to Troy : 
With squinting eyes and one distorted foot. 

Homer.—The Iliad, Book ii., line 245 (Derby’s Transl.) 
UNANIMITY .—O yes! where they do agree on the stage, their unan- 

imity is wonderful. 
SHERIDAN.—The Critic, Act ii., scene 1. 


UNBLEST.—The truly generous is the truly wise ; 
And he who loves not others, lives unblest. 

Home.—Douglas, Act iii., scene 1. 
UNCLE.— Tut, tut! 
Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle. 

SHAKSPERE.—Richard II., Act ii., scene 3. 

(York to Bolingbroke.) 

Midas me no Midas; he’s a wit; he understands eating and drinking 


well. 
DRYDEN.—The Wild Gallant, Act ii., scene 1. 


Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ill., scene 5. 
(Capulet to Juliet.) 


Madam me no madam, but learn to retrench your words; and say, 
Mam; as yes, Mam, and no, Mam; as other ladies’ women do. 
DRYDEN.—The Wild Gallant, Act ii., scene 2. 


Petition me no petitions, sir, to-day. 
FIELpInc.—Tom. Thumb, Act i., scene 2. 
Cause me no causes. 
Massincer.—A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Acti, 
.scene 3. é - 
Map me no maps, sir; my head is a map, a map of the whole world. 
FIELDING.—Rape upon Rape, Act i., scene 5. 
But me no buts. 
Freipine.—Ibid., Act ii., scene 11. Aaron Hini.— 
Snake in the Grass, scene 1]. 
Virgin me no virgins. re 
q Massincer.—A New Way to Pay Old Debts, Act lii., sc. 2. 


End me no ends. 
_ Iprp.—Act v., scene 1. 


Play me no plays. i 
eee i. Poort. +iihe Knights, Act n. 
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840 UNCLE—UNDERSTAND. 


UNCLE.—¥ront me no fronts. ie 
Forp,—The Lady’s Trial, Act ii., scene 1. 
Vow me no vows. ied 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.— Wit without Money, Act iv., 
scene 4. OC 
Diamond me no diamonds ! prize me no prizes: 
TENNYSON.—Idylls of the King, Elaine. 


O me no QO’s, but hear. 
BEN Jonson.—The Case is Altered, Act v., scene 1. 


UNCONCERNED.—Ah Chloris ! that I now could sit 
As unconcern’d as when 
Your infant beauty could beget 
No pleasure, nor no pain: 
Str CHARLES SEDLEY.—To a very young Lady. 


UNDER.—Under which king, Bezonian ? Speak.or die. 
SHAKSPERE.— 2 Henry IV.; Act v.,.scene 3. 
(Pistol to Shallow.) 


Here, waiter, more wine ; let me sit while I’m able, 
Till all my companions sink under the table. 
(GOLDSMITH.— Retaliation, line 19. ad 


Captain of Knockdunder, madam, if you please, for I knock under to no 
man, ; and in respect to my garb, I shall go to church as I am; at your 
service, madam. 

Sir_ W.: Scorr.—Heart. of Midlothian. (Captain of 
Knockdunder in reply to Mrs. Dolly Dutton.) [pot 

UNDERNEATH.—Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse ; 

Sidney’s sister ! Pembroke’s mother ! 

Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 

Learn’d, and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

Wa. Browne.—Lansdowne MSS. Brit. Museum; but 
Whalley says these lines are universally assigned to 
Brn Jonson ; and Mr. Wm. Gifford says they are by 
the EARL OF PEMBROKE, without doubt. 

Underneath this marble stone 

Lie two beauties join’d in one: 

Two whose loves death could not sever ; 

For both liv’d, both dy’d together. 

CowLEy.—Epitaph. 


ONDERSTAND.—1. And do you understand em, brother?, 
2. I tell thee, no; that’s not material; the sound’s... is 
Sufficient to confirm an honest man. i? 7 
ARauMons and FLETCHER.—The Elder Brother, Act ii., 

scene 1. i ——s 


tH 
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UNDERSTAND—UNKNOWN. 841 


UNDERSTAND.—His understanding, at the best, is of the middling 
size. 
Swirt.—From the four last years of Queen Anne. (On 
the Earl of Sunderland.) 


UNDONE.—No ; let the eagle change his plume, 

The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom ; 

But ties around this heart were spun, 

That could not, would not, be undone ! 
CAMPBELL,—O’Connor’s Child, stanza 7. 


UNEAS Y.—Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
(The King’s soliloquy on sleep.) 


UNIVERSITY —Every man is not bred at a varsity. 
FIELDING.—Don Quixote in England, Act iii., scene 6. 
UNKENNEL THE FOX. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ili., scene 3. 
(Ford to his Wife and Friends.) 


UNKINDNESS.—Hard unkindness’ alter’d eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow. 
Gray.—Kton College, verse 8. 


Sharp-tooth’d unkindness. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act ii., sc. 4. (To Regan.) 


Unkindness may do much, 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Desdemona lamenting Othello’s unkindness.) 


Drink down all unkindness. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 1. 


(Page to Falstaff.) 


Give me a bowl of wine— 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. 
; SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act iv., scene 3. 
(Brutus to Cassius after their quarrel and reconciliation. ) 


UNKNOWN.—Not to know me argues yourself unknown, 


The lowest of your throng. 
Mitron.—Paradise Lost, Book iv., line 830. 


Far above all reward, yet to which all is due; 
And this, ye great unknown ! is only known to you. 
Swirt.—Ode to the Athenian Soc., verse 7. 


The Unknown has kept his faith. Bee E 
Scott.—Peveril of the Peak, chapter xxxvi. 
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842 UNSUNN ’D—USE. 


UNSUNN’ D.—I thought her 
As chaste as unsunn’d snow. 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act ii., scene,5. 
(Posthumus alone.) 


UNWASHED,—Another lean, unwash’d artificer. 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death.. - 
SHAKSPERE.—King John, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Hubert to John.) 
Cowprr.—Table Talk, line 153. 


UNWEPT.—To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. F 7. 
Scotr.—Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto vi., stanza 1. 


Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 
Scotr.—Ibid., Canto v., stanza 2. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown— 
Thus unlamented let me die ; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 
PoPpE.—On Solitude, verse 5. a, 


Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead. 
PopE.—The Odyssey, Book v., line 402. 


In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown, nents ea 

No bard had they to make all time their own. | oelt 
Francis’ Horace, Book iv., Ode 9. . A. 

Unblest, untended, and unmourn’d: i ae 
THOMSON.—Summer. sae 


Who, noteless as the race from. which he sprung, 
Saved others’ names, but left. his own unsung. 
Scotr.—Waverly, chapter xiii. 
Thou should’st not to the grave descend 
Unmourn’d, unhonour’d, and unsung. 


BERNARD BarTon.—On Bloomfield’s Death, verse 1 ~ 


UR CHIN.—The shivering urchin, bending as he goes, 
With slipshod heels, and dewdrop at his nose. 19 
CowPER.—Truth, line 148. 


URN.—Can storied urn, or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? © ~ 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, Aeqe yvisorsoa bed aH 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? iloae 


GrRay.—Elegy, verse 11. 


USE.—Use can almost change the stamp of naturezhrow seedt dtiw 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene l4.o¢ni bodetrgy 


Fe 


(To his Mother.) 


cozdivad 
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USE—VANISH. 843 


USE.—Fashion, the arbiter and rule of right. 
FRANcIsS’ Horace.—Art of Poetry, verse 72 
Use is the judge, the law and rule of speech. 
RoscommMon.—Art of Poetry. 


USURER.—Thou art a most pernicious usurer. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act iii., scene 1. 
(Gloster to the Bishop of Winchester.) 
VACATION.—Why should not conscience have vacation 
As well as other courts 0’ th’ nation ? 
Have equal power to adjourn, 
Appoint appearance and return ? 
BuTLER.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto ii., line 317. 
VACUUM.—Nature abhors a vacuum. Fuga vacui. 
[A favorite notion of the schoolmen but disproved by Toricelli and Gwericke,.on the 
invention of the air pump. ] 
VALOUR.—And call old valour from the grave. 
BLOOMFIELD.—Banks of the Wye, Book ii. 
In vain doth valour bleed, 
While avarice and rapine share the land. 
MiLtTon.—Sonnet xv., last lines, 


He whose valour scorns his sense, 

‘Has chang’d.it into impudence. 

Man may to man his valour show, 

And ’tis his virtue to do so ; 

But who’s of his Maker not afraid, 

Is not courageous then, but mad. 
DeFoE.—The Storm. 

VANISH.—Go ; vanish into air; away'! 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 1. 

(Clown to Musician.) é 


And so, with shrieks, 


She melted into air. 10 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act iii., escne 3. 


(Antigonus when leaving the babe Perdita in a desert 
country. 


Like smoke blended with the thin air. 
Davipson’s Virgil, . by Buckley, Georgics, Book. iv., 


line 500. 
He had scarcely spoken, when suddenly. the circumambient cloud splits 
asunder, and dissolve into open air. 
Davipson’s Aneid, Book i., page 122. 
With these words she left. me in tears, ueaay 9 BAS many things, and 


vanished into thin air. 
Davipson’s Aineid, Book i ik; Tpaee 152. 
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844 VANISH—VEIN. ; 


VANISH.—Vanish like hailstones, go! roy 
SHAKSPERE, —Merry “Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene-3,, 
(Faistaff to Pistol and Nym.) 


Vanish, vanish—and never let me see that uncomfortable face of ae 
till thou canst shew me a shilling of thy own getting. 
CoLLEY CIBBER.—The Rival Fools, Act i., scene 1. 


| 
: 
| 
. 
| 
VANITY.—And not a vanity is given in vain. 
Popr.—Kssay on Man, Epi. ii., line 290. | 
Hal, I prithee trouble me no more with vanity. wy : 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Acti., scene 2: : 
(Falstaff to Prince Henry.) 

Vanity stands at my elbow and animates me by a thousand Sa 
promises. 
Mrs. PENDARVES.— Roscoe’s Life of Swift. 


VAPOURS. away a piece 
of the house, or ae stay at Hove and fling ie all out of the Be Ac 
Swirr.—a ‘Tale of a Tub, Sec. 9. 


Why- it appears no other thing to me, than a foul and. pestilent congre- 
gation of vapours. 
SHAKSPERE,—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Hamlet to Guildenstern.) 


VARIETY.—Variety’s the very spice of life, a Ja 
That gives it all its flavour: 
CowPER.—The Task, Book ii., line 606. 
Varieties too regular for chance. : ray 4am 
CowLry.—Translation of Georgics, Book ii. 


- Variety alone gives joy ; 


The sweetest meats the soonest cloy. iy 

Prior.—The Turtle and Sparrow, line 234. wa 
Where order in variety we see, roti 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. joW 


Pore. —Windsor Forest, line ate 
There is a grace in wild variety 4 
Surpassing rule and order. ards 
Mason.—English Garden. (A quotation.) 
VEIL.— The veil 
Spun from the cobweb fashion of the times, ts * 
To hide the feeling heart. 


AKENSIDE. —Pleasures of Imagination, Book: ii., line147. 
VEIN.—Thou troublest me; Iam not in the vein. Od =e 


SHAKSPERE.— Richard ITI., Act iv., scene'g??* ‘9% jot, 
(Richard to Buckingham. ) . . ent a WE 


VENISON—VICE. 845 


VENISON,—Thanks, my lord, for your yenison, for finer or fatter 
Ne’er ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter. 
GoLpsMITH.—Haunch of Venison, line 1. 


VENTURED.— IT have ventured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory, 

But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me, and now has left me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry VIII., Act iii., scene 2. 

(Wolsey’s Farewell to all his Greatness.) 


VERGE.—Give ample room and verge enough. 
Gray.—The Bard, verse iy., line 3. 


VERMIN.—Where mice with music charm, and vermin crawl, 
And snails with silver traces deck the wall. 
W OLcorT. 
VEXED.—As mad as the vex’d sea. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act iv., scene 4.. (Cordelia.) 


If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad, 
Threat’ning the welkin with his big-swoll’n face ? 
‘And wilt thou have a reason for this coil? 
I am the sea. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act-iii., scene 1. 
(Titus to Marcus.) 


The still vex’d Bermoothes. 
SHAKSPERE:—The Tempest, Act i., scene 2. 
(Ariel to Prospero.) 


VICAR.—Besides, she told the village-tale, 
Who came to drink their home-brew’d ale ; 
How that the laughter-loving vicar 
Would sometimes walk to taste their liquor. 
Wu. Compe.—Dr. Syntax, Tour to the Lakes, chap. 5. 


VICE.—Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; 
And vice sometime’s by action dignified. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., scene 3. 
(The Friar.) — 
To sanction vice, and hunt decorum down. 
Byron. English Bards. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. — 
Poprr.—-Essay on Man, Epi. ii., line 217. 
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846 VICE—VILLAINS. 


FICK == I can gild vice, od 
And praise it into alchemy, till it go 
For perfect gold. 

RANDOLPH.—The Muses’ Looking-glass, Act iv., scene 5. 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices. 
Make instruments to plague us. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act v., scene 3. 
(Edgar to Edmond.) 


Children in their rudiments to vices 
Old men to shew examples. 
FLETCHER.—Thierry to Theodoret, Act i., scene 1. 


Vice gets more in this vicious world than piety. 
FLETCHER.—Love’s Cure, Act iii., scene 1. 


The ghosts of men, in former times, 
Whose public virtues were their crimes. Sif) 
CHURCHILL.—The Duellist, Book i. ; line 163. 


Raised from the dust upon the merit of their vices. 
Swirt.— Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, chapter 10. qos 


Vice many times finds such loud friends, 
That preachers are charm’d silent. 
WEBSTER.—The White Devil. The Arraynment of Vit- 
toria. (Monticelso to her.) . 


Vice in its own pure native ugliness, 
CRABBE.—Tales of the Hall, Book xi. 


Where th’ extreme of vice was ne’er agreed. 2i1 97 
Popr.—Hssay on Man, Epi. ii., line 221. 


VICTIMS.—Alas! regardless of their doom, 


The little victims play ; YA TOY 
No sense have they of ills to come, * . rel 
Nor care beyond to-day. ; (F as 
GRAY.—Prospect of Eton College, stanza 6. om 


VICTORY .—Thus far our fortune keeps an upward ¢ourse, 
And we are graced with wreaths of victory. 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act v.;,scene 38, 


(King Edward near Barnet.) a 


ere 
Sh, 


VILLAINS.—Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix, © 9° 


Of crooked counsels, and dark politics. 
Popre.—Temple of Fame, line 410. 
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VILLANY—VIRTUE. 847 


VILLANY.—A very excellent piece of villany. 
SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act ii.,; scene 3. 
(Aaron.in the Forest.) 
Why, here’s a villain, 
Able to corrupt a thousand by example. 
MAssINGER.—The Old Law. 


The abstract of all villany. 
Cotton.—A Rogue, last line but three. 


Nothing is sacred now but villany. 
PopEe.—Hpi. to Sat., line 170. 


VILE.— None become at once completely vile. 
JUVENAL.—Sat, 2. (Ramage 238.) 


Crime like virtue, has its degrees. 
RacIneE.—Pheedrus, iv., 2.. (Ramage 265.) 


There is no man suddenly either excellently good, or extremely evil. 
. Sipney.—The Arcadia, Book i. 


There is a method in man’s wickedness, 

It grows up by degrees. : “ 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—A King and.no King, Act v., 
~ scene 4. 


VINE YARD.—A vineyard is beautifully laden with ripe clusters, which 
a little boy is watching as he sits at the hedgerows; and around him 
two foxes ; one is roaming up and down the rows, spoiling the ripe 
grapes. : 

Banks’s Theocritus.—Idyll i., page 3. 


Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines; for our vines 


have tender grapes. 5 
CANTICLES, chapter ii., verse 15; quoted by Mr. Banks. 


VIOLETS.—Ye violets that first appeare, 
By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgin of the yeare, 
As if the spring were all your own ; 
What are you when the rose is blown ? 
Str Henry Worton.—“‘ You Meaner Beauties.’ 2 Perey 
Relics, 334. 


VIRTUE.—The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together ; our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them not; 
and our crimes would despair if they were not cherished by our virtues. 

~ SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well That Ends Well, Act iy., sc. 3. 
(First Lord.) 2 ; 


“ : 
848 VIRTUE. : 
: 
VIRTUE.—Besides, this Duncan 
Hath born his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off ; 
And pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim horsed . | 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act i., scene 7. 
(Macbeth contemplating the effect of his Assassination 
of Duncan.) 
A virtue that was never-seen in you. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act iii., scene 1. 
(Glendower to Hotspur.) 


Assume virtue if you have it not. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 4. 
(To his Mother.) 


The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize. 
PopE.—Essay on Man, Epi. iv., line 168. 


The virtuous nothing fear but life with shame, 
And death’s a pleasant road that leads to fame. 
Lanspown.—Verses written in 1690. 


This spot for dwelling fit Eulogius chose, 

And in a month a decent homestall rose, 

Something between a cottage-and a cell, 

Yet virtue here could sleep, and peace could dwell. 
Dr. WALTER HartE.—Eulogius. 


O let us still the secret joy partake, 
To follow virtue even for virtue’s sake. 
PopE.—Temple of Fame, line 364. 


Well may your heart believe the truth I tell; 
*Tis virtue makes the bliss where’er we dwell. 
CoLuins.—Kclogue i., line 5. Selim. 


Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, if 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 

Popr.—Moral Essays, Epi. ii., line 163. 
And he by no uncommon lot 
Was famed for virtues he had not. 

Cowprr.—To the Rev. William Bull, line 19. 
Virtue alone is true nobility. ) iy gas 
STEPNEY’S Highth Satire of Juvenal. — 


VIRTUE. 849 


VIRTUL.—Be to her virtues very kind ; 
Be to her faults a little blind. 
Prior.—An Hneglish Padlock, last lines but two. In 
Isaac Bickerstaff’s Farce of ‘* The Padlock,’’ these lines 
are transposed. 


How well is worth, and brave adventures styled, 
Just to his virtues, to his error mild. 
DRYDEN.—Absalom and Achitophel, Part ii., line 1051. 


Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below. f 
Popr.—Hssay on Man, Epi. iv., line 309. 


That virtue only makes our bliss below, 
And all our knowledge is ourselves to know. 
Popr.—Ibid., 397. 


First know yourself ; who to himself is known, 

Shall love with conduct, and his wishgs crown. 
YALDEN’s Ovid, Art of Love, Book ii: 

Or give to life the most you can, 

Let social virtue shape the plan, 

For does not to the virtuous deed, 

A train of pleasing sweets succeed ? 
SHENSTONE.—Progress of Taste, Part iv. 


Why to true merit should they have regard ? 
They know that virtue is its own reward. 
Gray.—Epi., 4; and Home, Douglas, Act iii., scene 1. 


As beasts are hunted for their furs, 
Men for their virtues fare the worse. 
BuTLER.—Miscellaneous Thoughts. 


Virtue is but dryly praised, and starves. 
DRYDEN’S Juvenal, Sat. i. 


Sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed. x ge 
Poprre.—Essay on Man, Epi. iv., line 149. 


How oft is virtue seen to feel 

The woeful turn of Fortune’s wheel, 

While she with golden stores awaits 

The wicked, in their very gates ? 
WiiiiamM Compr.—Dr. Syntax, Tour to the Lakes, chap- 

her x: , 
Sneering at public virtue, which beneath their pitiless tread lies torn 
and trampled, where honour sits smiling at the sale of the truth. 

SHELLEY.—Queen Mab, stanza 4. 


Hang virtue! 2 
‘a Brn Jonson.—Catiline, Act ii., scene 1. 
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* 850 VIRTUE—VOICH. : 


VIRTUE.—Virtue and vice had boundaries in old time, 
Not to be pass’d. Syesie 
Cowprr.—The Task, Book iii., line 75. 
VISAGE.—I saw Othello’s visage in his mind. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene: 3; 
(Desdemona to the Senate.) oa. 
Put not you on the visage of the times, foue 
And be, like them, to Percy. troublesome. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 3. 
(Northumberland to his Lady.) ~ 
VISIONS.—I have seen visions. A 
FLETCHER.—Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Act iv., 
scene 3. 
VISITOR.—The hour’s come, but not the man. 
Scorr.—Heart of Mid-Lothian, chapter iv. 
VISTTS.—Like those of angels, short and far between. 
Buair.—The Grave. 


Like angel-visits, few and far between. dT 
CAMPBELL.—Pleasure of Hope, Part ii. = odl'E 

Like angels’ visits, short and bright. 
JoHN NorRIs.—Born 1657, died 1711; Author of Poems, 
Hssays, Letters, Discourses, &c.; and the thought 
appears again in his Elegy on his Niece, where we 


read— ; rn 


Angels, as ’tis but seldom they appear, 
So neither do they make long stay ; 
They do but visit, and away. ) 19H 
See “The Christian Poet”? 1828, by. James. Mont- 
gomery. 
So few and rare between. 
HEstop.—On Works, Div. ii., le 398... (Valpy’s. Ed. 
translated by Exron.) ; iS abd 
VOCATION.—Why, Hal, ”’tis my vocation, 
Hal: ’tis no sin for a man to labour in his vocation, BP. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scené 2.0 ™ 289 


+T 
x Ps 


(Falstaff to Prince ‘Henry.) ov yt so 
VOICE.—And after the fire a stil] small voice. 
1 Kinas, chapter xIX., verse 12, 


With voices sweet entuned, and so small, cuuiea nea 

That methought it the sweetest melody ca eee ta 

That ever I heard in my life. eee Sgpd a 
CHAUCER.—Flower and Leaf, ee 


VOICE—VOID. 851 


VOICE.—At every close she made, th’ attending throng 

Reply’d, and love the burden of the song ; 

So just, so small, yet in so sweet a note, 

It seem’d the music melted in the throat. 
DRrYDEN.—His version of Chaucer’s Flower and Leaf. 


The world can’t hear the still small voice, 
Such is its bustle and its noise. 
GREEN.—On Barclay’s Apology. 


The still small voice of gratitude. 
eGray.—For Music, stanza 5. 


The still small voice is wanted. 
CowPER.—The Task, Book v., line 685. 


T hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says, I must not stay ; 

I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. 


TICKELL.—Colin and Lucy, verse 4. 


The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear. 
LONGFELLOW.—Birds of Passage. (The Haunted House.) 


The Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping. 
- PSALM vi., verse 8. (Prayer Book Version.) 


O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous! 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 2. 
(Anne to Gloster.) 


Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle; and low; an excellent thing in women. 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act v., scene 3. 
(Lear referring to the Death of Cordelia.) 


The people’s voice is odd, 
It is, and it is not, the voice of God. 
Poprre.—To Augustus, Book ii., Hpi. i., line 89. 
[Vox populi vox Dei is quoted as a proverb in the twelfth century. Riley’s Dict. of 
Classical Quotations, 506.] 


For my voice, I have lost it with holloaing and singing of anthems. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Bey IV., Act i., scene 2. 
(Falstaff to the C. J.) 


VOID.—What peaceful hours I once enjoy’d! 
How sweet their memory still! 
But they have left an aching void 


The world can never fill. 
mi CowPer.— Walking with God. (Olney Hymns.) 


852 VOLUME—W ANDERINGS. 


VOLUME.—Our Paris is the volume in which.all r 


Those excellent gifts the stage hath seen him graced with, are curiously ! 
[ 4 


bound up. 


MassincerR.—The Roman Actor, Act iv., scene 2. 


(Domitia to Paris.) 


VOTE.—And, as they sail in Charon’s boat, 
Contrive to bribe the judge’s vote ; 
To Cerberus they give a sop, 
His triple barking mouth to stop. 
Swirt.—On Poetry. 


VULGAR.—Above the vulgar flight of common souls. 
Murruy.—Zenobia, Act v. 


WAGER.—Most men (till by losing render’d sager) 
Will back their own opinions with a wager. 
Byron.—Beppo, stanza 27. 


Quoth she; I’ve heard old cunning stagers 
Say, fools for arguments use wagers. 
ButLer.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto i., line ‘297. 


WAKE.—Like a frantic lamentation, 
From a howling set 
Of demons, met 

To wake a dead relation. 


THomas Hoop.—The Forge, Part i., verse 4. (Wit and* 


Humour.) 


To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart 5 

To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold : 

For this the tragic muse first trod the stage. 
PopE.—Prologue to Addison’s Cato. 


Wake the full lyre, and swell the full tide of song.. 
HEBER.—Palestine, Pa, iv., Ed. 1812. 


? 


WALKIN G.—Imprudent men heaven’s choicest gifts profane eal 


Thus some beneath their arm Support the cane, 

The dirty point oft checks the careless pace, 

And miry spots the clean cravat disgrace. wae at 

Oh! may I never such ‘misfortune meet ! e 

May no such vicious walkers crowd the street !- 
Gay.—Trivia, Book i.; line’'%5: 


WANDERINGS.—In all my wanderings through this world of care;’ »{ 


In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 9) 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 


“7 


Amidst these humble bowers, to lay mé down...) Vote Xam vps eee i 
GoLpsmirH.—Deserted Village, line 83,° °°“! © stodt 109 
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WANT—WAR. 853 


WANT.—Their wants but few, their wishes all confined. 
GOLDSMITH.—The Traveller, line 210. 


For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest. 
GoLpDsmiTH.—The Traveller, line 213. 


His wit being snuft by want, burnt clear, 
THomAS KILLEGREW.—The Parson’s Wedding, Act i., 
scene l. 


God forbid that ever such a scoundrel as Want should dare to approach 
me. ; 
Swirt.—To Bolingbroke, 31st October, 1729. 


WAR.—The Greeks, breathing might, advanced in silence, anxious in 
mind to aid one another. 
BucKLEY’s Homer,—The Iliad, Book: iii. 


Thus they, 
Breathing united force with fixed thought, 
Moved on in silence. 
MiLton.—Paradise Lost, Book i., line 559. 


Cease to consult, the time for action calls, 
War, horrid war, approaches to your walls ! 
Popre.—The Iliad, Book ii., line 697. 


Now hear the trumpet’s clangour from afar, 
And all the dreadful harmony of war. 
TICKELL.—Oxford. 


Let the gull’d fool the toils of war pursue, 
Where bleed the many to enrich the few. 
SHENSTONE.—The Judgment of Hercules, line 158. 


The surly drums beat terrible afar, 
With all the dreadful music of the war. 
BroomeE.—Seat of War in Flanders. 


Grim-visaged war hath smooth’d his wrinkled front. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 1. (Gloster’s 
Soliloquy, before he betrays his brother Clarence.) 


List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render’d you in music. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Acti., scenel. 
(Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bishop of Eli.) 


In war and love none should be twice deceived. - ‘" 
DRYDEN.—Conquest of Granada, Part ii., Act ii., sc. 1. 


If you miscarry you are lost so far, 
For there’s no erring twice in love and war. 
PoMFRET.—Love Triumphant. 


854 WANT—WATER. 


WANT.—The harsh and boist’rous tongue of war. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 1. 
(Westmoreland to the Archbishop.) 


Horribly stuff’d with epithets of war. : 
SHAKSPERE,—Othello, Act i., sc. 1. (Iago to Roderigo.) 


Like, or find fault; do as your pleasures are ; 
Now good or bad, ’tis but the chance of war. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Prologue. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble. 
DrypEN.—Alexander’s Feast, verse 5. 


My voice is still for war. 
AppIson.—Cato, Act ii., scene 1. 


That mad game the world so loves to play. 
SwirT.—Ode to Sir Wm. Temple, stanza 5. 


Victuals and ammunition, 
And money too, the sinews of the war, 
Are stored up in the magazine. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Fair Maid of the Inn, » 
Act i., scene 2. , 
MAssINGER.—Duke of Milan, Act iii., scene 1. 
French General. Capitulation. 
Palafox. War to the knife ! 
PENNY CycLo.—‘< Saragossa.”’ 
1. War, war, my noble father ! 
2. Thus I fling it ; 
And fair-eyed peace, farewell ! , 
BEAuMonT and FLETCHER.—The Humorous Lieutenant, 
Act i., scene 1. rah tae 


War its thousands slays, peace its ten thousands. a 
Dr. PortEUs.—Death, a Poem, line 178. GS White 


WATCHMEN.—Our watch, sir, have indeed comprehended two aspi- 


cious persons, and we would have them this morning examined before 
your worship. LA RAR 


SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., se. 5. 
Meddle with none but the Prince’s subjects ; you shall also make no 


noise in the streets ; for, for the watch to babble and talk, is most 
tolerable and not to be endured. “ PaaO- eas 


SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., se. 3, _ 
(Dogberry to Verges.) Pa bi) eo Dit 1G 
WATER.—Water turned to wine. i 
St. JOHN, chapter ii., verses 3-10. 


WATER—WEAKEST. 855 


WATER.—Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica Deum. 
CrAsHAW.—Lpigrammata Sacra, 1634. 


Thou water turn’st to wine (fair friend of life) ; 
Thy foe, to cross the sweet arts of thy reign, 
Distils from thence the tears of wrath and strife, 

And so turns wine to water back again. 
CRASHAW.—Divine Epigram. 


The conscious water saw its God, and blushed. 
BOSWELL’s Johnson, 1778, chapter lxv. Croker’s edition. 


Reach with your whiter hands to me, 
Some crystal of the spring ; 
And I about the cup shall see 
Fresh lilies flourishing. 
Or else, sweet nymphs, do you but this, 
To the glass your lips incline ; 
And I shall see, by that one kiss, 
The water turn’d to wine. 
Herrick.—Hesperides to the Water Nymph, No. 318. 


Water, water, everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink ; 
Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink! 
CoLERIDGE.—The Ancient Mariner, Part ii., verse 9. 


Unstable as water thou shalt not excel. 
GENESIS, chapter xlix., verse 4.. (Jacob to Reuben.) 


74 Y.—As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Dr. Youne.—Night i., line 430. 


The way of an eagle in the air; the way of a ship in the midst of the sea. 
SoLOMON.—Proverbs, chapter xxx., verse 19. Withovt 
making any impression ; Bacon.—On Henry VII. 


WEARES T.—The weakest goes to the wall. 
“owe SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act i., scene 1. 
(Gregory to Samson.) 


He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister ; 
So holy writ in babes hath judgment shewn, 
When judges have been babes. : 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well that Ends Well, Act ii., se. 1. 
(Helena to the King.) . 


[See Psalm viii., verse 2; Matthew, chapter xxi., verse 16; 2 Kings, chapter v., verse 3.] 


— 


856 . WEALTH—WEEP. 


WHALTH.—On either side dwells safety and delight ; Ciswie 
Wealth on the left, and power on the right. ee 
CowLEy.—On Somerset House. 1 


Whose wealth was want. 
SPENSER.—The Fairy Queen, Book i., Canto iv., stanza, 29. 


1 
i 


Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt, 
Since riches point to misery and contempt ? wale 
SHAKSPERE.—Timon of Athens, Act iv., sc. 2. (Flavius.) 


He who covets wealth disdains to wait. 
JUVENAL.—Sat. xiv., line 176. (Giffor'd.) 


WEAR.—Wear this for me. 

SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 2, 
(Rosalind to Orlando.) 

WEARINESS.— Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when rusty sloth 

Finds the down-pillow hard. - — 
SHAKSPERE.—Cymbeline, Act lil., scene 6. _(Belarius.) 

WEAVE.—Weave the warp, and weave the woof. : ah 
GRAY.—The Bard. 


Zounds, sir! how came you to be a weaver of stockings ? 
Hoicrort.—The Road to Ruin, Act iii.,. scene 2. i 


WEEDS.—Sweet flowers are slow, and weeds make haste. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act ii., scene 4, 
(Young York to the Duchess.) 


Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid, 


WEEP.—The fields to all their wonted tribute bear, I bad 
To warm their little loves the birds complain ; Apia 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 
And weep the more because I weep in vain. aie ec 
GRAY.—Sonnet on Mr, West; quoted in GILBERT WakeE- 
FIELD’s Life of the Poet, acc 
Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 
Thy sorrowe is in vaine ; ANA) ON 
For violets pluckt, the sweetest showers ' Saheon Dads 
Will ne’er make grow againe. is 
ANONYMOUS.:—1_ Percy. Reliques.. Book ii., page. 262. 
‘<The Friar of Orders Grant and see “ ‘The Salil ot 
Consolation for the Survivor's of the Dead,’’ in FLETCH- 
ER’S ‘‘ Queen of Corinth,” pia et * ae 


Do not weep, my dear lady; your tears are too precious to shed for me B 
bottle them up, and may the cork never be drawn.).5 7 __ TAR ° 
7 STERNE.—Letter, No. 128, 6 — ay yaut) nee 


WEEP—W EPT. 857 


WEEP.—I have not wept these forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afresh into my eyes: 
I cannot help her softness. 

DrypEN.—All for Love, Act i., scene 1. 


We weep and laugh, as we see others do ; 
He only makes me sad who shows the way, 
And first is sad himself. 
Roscommon.—Horace, Art of Poetry. 


Your looks must alter as your subject does, 

From kind to fierce, from wanton to severe. 

(Or, as Pope has it, ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to severe : aa 

For nature forms, and softens us within, 

And writes our fortune’s changes in our face. 
RoscoMMON.—Supra. 

«< Say, what remains when hope is fled? ”’ 

She answered, ‘‘ endless weeping ! ”’ 
Rogers.—The Boy of Egremond, line 1. 


WELCOME.—A tableful of welcome makes scarce one dainty dish. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Antipholus of Ephesus to Balthazar.) 


‘Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. 
- Popre.—To Bethell, Sat. ii., line 161; The Odyssey, Book 
xv., line 84; Ramace’s Greek Quotations, 299. 


To say you are welcome, would be superfluous. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Simonides to his friends.) 


Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing. 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Ulysses to Achilles.) 


WELL.—Dan Chaucer, Well of English undefiled, 
On faime’s eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed. : 
SpENSER.—Faérie Queen, Book iv., Canto ii., stanza 32. 


WEN CHES.—I shall find some toys that have been favours, 
And nosegays, and such knacks : for there be wenches. 
BRAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Prophetess, Actv.,'Sc: 2. 


This gallant:pins the wenches on his sleeve ; 

Had he been Adam, he had tempted Eve: 

He can carve too, and lisp. 

SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 
(Biron speaking of Boyet to the King.) 


EP T JT wept him dead that living honoured me. 
ig creatine Maiden’s Dream, verse 5 from the end. 


a? 


858 ““ WESTMINSTER ABBEY, OR VICTORY —WHAT. 


“WESTMINSTER ABBE ¥,) OR VIOFORIBAG TRA 
NELSON’s exclamation on boarding the San Nicolas.. See!) 
his Life. 
Sound trumpets !—let our bloody colours wave !— 
And either victory, or else a grave. is 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act ii., scene 2, 
(Edward to George of Clarence.) 
~WEST.— Olivia. There lies your way, due west. 
Viola. Then westward-ho ! , 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth N ight,-Act iii., scene 1. 
WHAT.—He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 
BuTLER.—Hudibras, Part i,, Canto i., line 149, 
Let ev’ry man enjoy his whim ; 
What’s he to me, or I to him ? 
CHURCHILL.—The Ghost, Book iy. 
What will Mrs. Grundy say ? 
Morron.—Speed the Plough, Act i, scene 1. 
What’s done cannot be undone. 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act v., scene 1. 


hk ANT 


(Lady Macbeth walking and talking in her sleep.}oo} ail , 


Things without all remedy . eae . 
Should be without regard ; what’s done is done. . vb off 
SHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act iii., scene 2. 
(Lady Macbeth to her husband.) 
What’s done caunot be now amended. Ss \ Shi 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard IIT., Act iv., scene 4, Loo NF? 
(To Queen Elizabeth.) 
An evil done is past all cure. Ditur Se eee 
Hommr.—The Iliad, Book ix., line 294, (Karl Derby.) 
What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ? sh: a dak 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 2. (After his inte. | 
view with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, ba 
What’s there in a name : 
Propensity to vice in both the same. 
CHURCHILL.—The Farewell, 
Whats in a name ? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet, Ri 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act ii., 
(Juliet to Romeo.) 2 . 
Who hath not own’d with rapture-smnitten frame iW odd mnogu svfoof Fs 
es, ] ’ if mnogu wool FE 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ? dtiet 
CAMPBELL:—The Pleasures of Hope, Part ii. ie 
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WHAT—WHIGS. 859 


WHA T.—She was—but words would fail to tell thee what: 

Think what a woman should be, and she was that. 
ANONYMOUS. 

But wouldst thou know what’s heav’n? I'll tell thee what : 

Think what thou canst not think, and Heaven is that. 
QUARLES.—Book v., Hpig. xiv. 

WHATEVER.—Of joys I cannot paint, and I am bless’d, 

In all that I conceive, whatever is, the best. 
CRABBE.—Tales of the Hall, Book vi. 


For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whatever is best administer’d is best. 
Poprr.—Essay on Man, Epi. iii., line 303. 


WHEAT and TARES.—The servants of the householder came, and said 
unto him, Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy field ? from whence 
then hath it tares ? 

He said unto them, An enemy hath done this. The servants said unto 
him, Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up? 

But he said, Nay ; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye roct up also the 
wheat with them. 

Sr. MaTTHEW, chapter xiii., verses 27, 28, 29. 


His foes are so enrooted with his friends, 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth unfasten so and shake a friend. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iv., scene 1 
(Archbishop of York to Mowbray.) 


WHERE.—Hark ! to the hurried question of Despair : 
‘«¢ Where is my child ?”’—an echo answers —“ Where?” 
Byron.—The Bride of Abydos, Canto ii., stanza 27.. 
[His lordship has made this quotation from Rogers, in the “ Pleasures of Memory,” 
page 47, which, according to a note to Croker’s edition of Byron, is as follows: “I came 
to the place of my birth and cried, “the friends of my youth, where are they? and an 
echo answered, where are they ? » From Arabic MS.] 
WHIGS.—The Whigs are all cyphers, and I am the only unit in the 
cabinet which gives a value to them. 
FULLER’s Holy War, Book i., page 16, chapter x.; 
PLuTARcH’s Apophthegms, for a saying of Orontes ; 
Bacon’s Apophthegms, and a note to the saying in 
Bohn’s edition of Bacon’s Essays, page 175. 
And therefore like a cypher, yet standing in rich place, I must multiply 
with one,—we thank you, many thousands more that go before it. 
SHAKSPERE.— Winter’s Tale, Act i., scene 2. 
(Polixenes.) 


I look upon the Whigs and Dissenters to be exactly of the same political 


faith. . 
Swirt.—Hxaminer No. 40. (Swift's Life by Roscoe.) 
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WHIGS.—There is hardly a Whig in Ireland who would allow.a potato 
and buttermilk to a reputed Tory. f ‘tro ¥ 
Swirt.—To Dr. Sheridan. (11th Sept., 1725.) fittoD 


1. A most fine figure ! 
2. To prove you a cypher. é 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act i., Scene 2. 


WHIP.—That mends the gross mistakes of Nature, 
~ And puts new life into dull matter. 
BurLerR.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto i., line 813. 


WHIPS.—O tear me from the whips and scorns of men! 
SHENSTONE.—Elegy xx., verse 12. 


There’s the respect LOH 
That makes calamity of so long life : if te pod Tt 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of dispriz’d love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit. of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make aes 
With a bare bodkin ? ‘i 
SHAKSPERE,—Hamlet, Act lil., scene 1, ice 
(His famous Soliloquy.) See “ Fardels.”’ 


WHISP ERS.—Whispers that, tinged with friendship, doubly wound bod 
Pity, that injures; and concern, that kills. ine potted 
SHENSTONE.—Elegy Xxiil., verse 18. 


Cut men’s throats with whisperings. 


BEN Jonson.—Sejanus, Act i., scené 1. ; i ~ a 
WHISTLE.—Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 0] cf’ T 
To sounds confused. ae 

SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Chorus to Act iii. avr 
Their whistling noise made the birds aghast. 5 08 Misi 

SHELLEY.—The Sensitive Plant. i col w 
He trudged along, unknowing what he sought, 90F Canada Oe 
And whistled as he went for want of thought. 

DRYDEN.—Cymon and Iphigenia. rol nodW 
WHY.—Whatever sceptic could inquire for, Agony iets ut 
For every why he had a wherefore. Heian ei: 

BuTLER.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto i, line 131, 0 0 
The why is plain as way to parish church. 

SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii, scene 7... voy of 

(Jaques to Duke 8.) meh 4 - 


y om srod WF ‘ 
WIDOW.—Widows are a study you will never be any proficient in. = 
FIELDING.—Love in Several Masques, Act iv., scene 9. 
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WIDOW.—And, widow, as I say, be your own friend ; 
Your husband left you wealthy, ay, and wise ; 
Continue so, sweet duck—continue so! 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER.—The Scornful Lady, Act i., 
scene 3. 
She 
Presents her weed, well fancied, at the ball, 
And raffies for the death’s-head on the ring. 
Dr. Youne.—Night v., line 581. 
A death’s face in a ring. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act v., scene 2. 
(Biron to Domain.) 


WIFE.—I will fasten on this sleeve of thine: 
‘Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act ii., scene 2. (Adri- 
ana.) So, MorreRE—Sganarelle i., 2. (Ramage’s 
Thoughts from the French, page 137.) 


So all those false alarms of strife 
Between the husband and the wife, ‘ 
And little quarrels often prove 
To be but new recruits of love. 
BuTrLeR.—Hudibras, Part iii., Canto i., line 903. 


Body and soul, like peevish man and wife, 
United jar, and yet are loth to part. 
Dr. YounGc.—Night ii., line 175. 


Who seeks secure to rule, be first her care 

Each softer virtue that adorns the fair ; 

Each tender passion man delights to find 

The loved perfections of a female mind ! 
CoLiins.—Eclogue i., line 39. (Selim.) 

What is there in the vale of life 

Half so delightful as a wife; 

When friendship, love, and peace combine 

To stamp the marriage-bond divine ? 
CowPeEerR.—Love Absurd, line 1. 


When fondly welcom’d to th’ aecustomed seat, 
In sweet complacence wife and husband meet, 
Look mutual pleasure, mutual purpose share, 
Repose from labours, but unite in care. 

BrsHop.—Domestic Happiness. 

Come hither, gentle mistress ; 
Do you perceive in all this noble company 
Where most you owe obedience ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act i., scene 3. 
(Brabantio to his Daughter.) 


862 WIFE. 


WIF#.—If she be not honest, chaste, and true, 
There’s no man happy. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iv., scene 2. 
(Emilia to Othello.) 


Thy wife is a constellation of virtues ; She’s the moon, and thou art the 
man in the moon. ‘: 
CONGREVE.—Love in Love, Act li., Scene 6. 


You are my true and honourable wife. 4 
SHAKSPERE.—Julius Cesar, Act il., scene 1, 
(Brutus to Portia.) 
The wife of Pompey cannot live conceal’d. 
Rowe8.—Lucan’s Pharsalia, Book v., line 1139. 


All other goods by Fortune’s hand are given, 
A wife is the peculiar gift of heaven. ; ; 
Popr.—January and May, from Chaucer, line 51 


But, of all the plagues, the greatest is untold ; 
The book-learn’d wife in Greek and Latin bold. 
JUVENAL.—Sat. vi. (Dryden.) 


The man of law is nonpluss’d in his suit ; 

Nay, every other female tongue is mute. 

Hammers and beating anvils, you would swear, 

And Vulcan with his whole militia there. 
JUVENAL.—Ibid. 


When poor, she’s scarce a tolerable evil : 
But rich and fine, a wife’s a very devil. 
JUVENAL.—Ibid. 


I know no business women have with learning ; 

I scorn, I hate, the mole-eyed half d iscerning ; : 

Their wit but serves a husband’s heart to rack, aa 

And makes eternal horsewhips for his back, | 
PETER PINDAR.—Bozzi and Piozzi, Eclo. Part ii. | 


Thou poor man’s encumbrance, thou rake of a wife, eerie 
At length put an end to this infamous life. ; 
; Francis’ Horace.—Book iii., Ode 15, line 1. 
Wife’s pleasure causes husband’s pain. i 

PRIOR.—Hans Carvel. Dey 


You made me a wife for which T am much obliged to you; and if you ; 
have a wish to make me more srateful still, make mea widow. ~* 
SHERIDAN.—See his Life, by G. G.S., page 57, 
(Bohn, 1857.) . 


Though, by wishing to part with your wife, you seem to havea spare-rib 
already—Bless my soul, that it Should fall to my lot to pun upon © 
pork-chops !—Dipp1n.—The Jew and the Doctor, Act ii., scene 1. : 
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WIG.— The dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act iiil., scene 2. 
(Bassanio commenting on the Caskets.) 


WILL,—My will is something sorted with his wish: 
Muse not that I thus suddenly proceed : 
For what I will, I will, and there an end. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i. , scene,3. 


[Antonio to Proteus on hearing from him that Valentine desired his presence at the 
Emperor’s court. ] 
He that will not when he may, 
When he will, he shall have nay. 
Burton.—Anat. of Melancholy, Part ii., Sect. 2. Memb. 
5. Subsect 5. 


She that will not when she may, 
When she will, she shall have nay. 
Murpuy.—The Upholsterer, Act ii, 


He that would not.when he might, 
He shall not when he wold-a. 
PERCY, Reliques, Vol. ii. The Baffled Knight. 


He that complies against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still; 
Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 
For reasons to himself best known. 
ButLer.—Hudibras, Part iii., Canto iii., line 547, 


She can’t help her temper; and, if she complies against her will, you 
know it is the more obliging in her. 
FIELDING.—The Different Husbands, Act i., scene 1. 


In idle wishes fools supinely stay, 
Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way. 
CRABBE.—The Birth of Flattery. e 


And binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will. 
Poprr.—Universal Prayer, verse 3. 


WIN.—The man who seeks to win the fair, 
(So custom says,) must truth forbear ; 
Must fawn and flatter, cringe and lie, 
And raise the goddess to the sky. 

* Ep. Moore.—F able 2. 


That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 

If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. # 

ing baa SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act iii., sc. 1. 
(Valentine to the Duke.) 
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WIND.—The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
And you are stay’d for. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act i., scene 3. 
(Polonius to his Son.) 


Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. 2 5 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI.;.Act ii., scene 5. 
(A Son who has killed his Father.) 


Now sits the wind fair, and we will aboard. L. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act ii., scene 2. 
e _ (The King to his Suite.) 
While rocking winds are piping loud. 
MittTon.—Il Penseroso, line 126. | 
The wind, ; 
A sightless laborer, whistles at his work. 
WoRDSworTH.—The Excursion, Book iv., page 143. 


Blow, wind! come, wrack ! 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back. 
SHAKSPERE.— Macbeth, Act v., scene 5. 
(On hearing that the Wood was moving towards Dun.. 
sinane. ) 


What wind hath blown him hither ? iu . 
MILTon.—Samson Agonistes. | 
He rode upon the cherubims, and did fly ; he came flying upon the wings 
of the wind. 
PSALM xviii., verse 10. 


And maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the wings of the 
wind. 


i eae alti es i 


PSALM Ci., verse 3. 


And, pleased th’ Almighty orders to perform, 
Rides ip the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 
ADDISON.—The Campaign; Pops, the Dunciad, Book iii., ~ 
line 263 ; Essay on Man, Epi. ii., line 110. 
Almighty power upon the whirlwind rode, 
And every blast proclaim’d aloud, 
There is, there is, there is a God. 
DEFOE.—The Storm. 


What wind blew you hither, Pistol ? 
Not the ill wind which blows none to good. : 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act v., scene 3. 
(Falstaff to him.) 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheek! rage! blow ! 
SHAKSPERE.—King Lear, Act lii., scene 2. 
(Lear on the Heath with the Fool.) 
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WIND.—Breathe soft, ye winds ! ye waves, in silence sleep. 
Gay.—Epi. i. 

WINDOWS.—Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing. 
Gray.—A Long Story. 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 
Mitron.—ll Penseroso, line 159. 


Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act v., scene 3. 
(Richmond on retiring to sleep.) 


Thy eyes’ windows fall, 
Like death, when he shuts up the day of life. 
SHAKSPERE,—Romeo and. Juliet, Act iv., scene 1. 
(The Friar to Juliet.) ; 


Her two blue windows faintly she upheaveth. 
SHAKSPERE,— Venus and Adonis, verse 81. 


Mistress, look on me, 
Behold the window of mine heart, mine eye, 
What humble suit attends thy answer there ? 
SHAKSPERE.—bLove’s Labor’s Lost, Act vv, scene 2. 
wat (Biron to Maria.) 
Windows of her mind. 
CHALKHILL.—The Dwelling of Orandra,. 


Tt is the soul itself which sees and hears, and not those parts which are, 


as it were, but windows to the soul. 
YonGE’s Cicero.—Tusculan Disp., Book i., div. 20. 


WINE.—O thou invisible spirit of wine, f thou hast no name to be 
known. by, let us call thee devil! 
ty SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Cassio to Tago.) 


What cannot wine perform 2 Tt brings to light 
The secret soul; it bids the coward fight ; 
Gives being to our hopes, and from our hearts 
Drives the dull sorrow, and inspires new arts. 
Ts there a wretch whom bumpers have not taught 
A flow of words, a loftiness of thought ? 
Even in th’ oppressive grasp of poverty 
It can enlarge, and bid the soul be free. 
Francis’ Horace, Book i., Hpi. v., line 23. 


The good mead did its good office soon. 2 
SouTHEY.—Madoe, Stanza 4,, Part ii. 
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WINE.—Wine makes Love forget its care, 
And Mirth exalts a feast, 
PARNELL.—Anacreontic, verse 2. 


In vino veritas ; there is truth in wine. 

Buckuey’s Theocritus, page 152, quoting Hrasmus. 
Wine and Truth, is the saying. 

BUCKLEY.—Supra. 


Wine with pellucid glass around it. 
SouTHEY.—From a translation of the Hirlas by Mr. 
Owen. (Madoc, Part ii., in notis, page 139, Hd. 1807.) 
WIN G'S.—O that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fiy away, 
and be at rest. 
PSALM lv.,-verse 6. 


I would I could become your buzzing bee, and so enter into your cave, 
penetrating the ivy and the fern with which you are covered in. 

Banxs’s Theocritus, page 18, idyll 3. 

WINTER.—When great leaves fall, then winter is it hand. 
SHAKSPERE.— Richard III., Act ii., scene 3. 

(Third Citizen.) 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter, lingering, chills the lap of May. 
GOLDSMITH.—The Traveller, line 171. 


Then winter’s time-bleach’d locks did hoary show, 
By hospitality with cloudless brow. 
Burns.—Brig of Ayr. 
See, Winter comes to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. 
THOMsoN.— Winter, line 1. 


Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictured life > pass some few years, 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer’s ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn » fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. 


THOMSON.—Line 1028, 
And bids old Winter lay her honours down. 
Dr. Young.—The Last Day, Book ii., line 336. 
Will spring return, “aS 
And birds and lambs again be gay, 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 
Yes, prattlers—yes ! 
Scotr.—Introduction to Marmion. 
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WISDOM.—Wisdom is the only thing which can relieve us from the 
sway of the passions and the fear of danger, and which can teach us 
to bear the injuries of fortune itself with moderation, and which 
shows us all the ways which lead to tranquillity and peace. 

YonGE’s Cicero.—De Finibus, Book i., division 14. 
PROVERBS, chapters vii. and ix. 
Wisdom is oft concealed in mean attire. 
CaciLius.— Yonge, supra. 


Full oft we see 
Cold wisdom waiting on superfiuous folly. 
SHAKSPERE.—AIl’s Well that Ends Well, Act i., sc. 1. 
. (Helena, as Parolles enters.) 


Folly clapp’d her hands, and Wisdom stared. 
CHURCHILL.—The Rosciad, line 68. 


So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. 
PSALM xc., verse 12. 


Teach me my days to number, and apply 
My trembling heart to wisdom. 
Dr. Youne.—Night ix., line 1314. 


Go, wiser thou! ‘and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence. 
Poprr.—Hssay on Man, Epi. i., lime 113. 


Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were better than 
these ? for thou dost not inquire wise concerning this. 
SoLomon.—Kcclesiastes, chapter vii., verse 10. 


Vain man would trace the mystic maze 
With foolish wisdom, arguing, charge his God, 
His balance hold, and guide his angry rod, 
New-mould the spheres, and mend the skies’ design, 
And sound th’ immense with his short scanty line. 
Do thou, my soul, the destined period wait, 
When God shall solve the dark decrees of fate, 
His now unequal dispensation clear, 
And make all wise and beautiful appear. 
TICKELL.—Thoughts on King Charles’s Picture. 


All human wisdom to divine is folly ; 
This truth, the wisest man made melancholy. 
DrnHAM.—Progress of Learning. 


How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 
And the wise counsels of th’ eternal mind ! _ 
Poprr.—The Iliad, Book x., line 116. 
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WISDOM.—Thy form benign, O goddess ! wear, 
Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philosophic train be there, 
To soften, not to wound my heart : 

The generous spark extinct revive - 

Teach me to love and to forgive ; 

Exact my own defects to scan ; 

What others are to feel, and know myself a man, 

Gray.—Hymn to Adversity, verse 6. 


Wisdom begins at the end; remember it. 
WEBSTER.—The Duchess of Malfi, Act i., scene 1. 
(Duchess, Cardinal, and Coriola.) 
WISE'.—Too wise to err, too good to be unkind, 
Are all the movements of the eternal mind. 
East. 

[The Rev. John East of St. Michael’s Church, Bath, quoted by the late Miss Emma 
Parr, in a small volume entitled * Thoughts of Peace.” Mr. East published a volume 
of poems and several other works, but I have been unable to ascertain in which of them 
it is to be found; it is notin his “ Songs of my Pilgrimage.’? In Sermon jii., on the 
“Plan of Human Redemption,’”’ Dr. Adam Clarke introduces his observations upon his 
text with the three following propositions, which he says have acquired the power of 
incontrovertible axioms among religious people: 1. God is too wise to err. 2. He is too 
holy to do wrong. 3. He is too good to be unkind. ] : 
Remark what I, God’s messenger, aver 
From Him, who neither can deceive nor err. - 

PRIoR.—Solomon, Book iii., line 849, HoRNE on the 
Psalms of David, Psalm exix., verse 43. 


Be still, then, thou uneasy mortal: know that God is unerringly wise ; 


and be assured that, amidst the greatest multiplicity of beings, he 
does not overlook thee. 


HERVEY.—Meditations on a Flower Garden. 


I trace a hand that errs not, and find raptures still renew’d. 
CowPeER.—The Task, Book iii., line 722. 


Be wise to-day ; ’tis madness to defer. 
Dr. Youne.—Night i., line 390. 


The neighbours stared and sigh’d, yet bless’d the lad : 
Some deem’d him wondrous wise, and some believed him mad. 
BEATTIE.—The Minstrel, verse 16, line 8. 


So wise, so young, they say, do never live long. 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard IIT., Act iii., scene 1. 


Wise men applaud us when we eat the eaters, 

As the devil laughs when keen folks cheat the cheaters. , 
Scorr.—Peveril of the Peak, chapter xxxviii. 

Fearfully wise, he shakes his empty head, 


And deals out empires as he deals out thread. meee d 2 ys ;: 
CHURCHILL.—Night. . 
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WISH.— What ardently we wish, we soon believe. 
Dr. Youne.—Night vii., Part ii., line 1311. 
CowPER.—On his Mother’s Picture, line 38. 


1. [never thought to hear you speak again. 
2. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act iv., ‘scene 4. (The 
ace his Son, who had his father’s crown on his 
ead. 


Thy ominous tongue gives utterance to thy wish. 
RamMaGeE Gk. authors.—P. 10, from A’schylus ; and again 
page 104, from Arrianus. 


Men’s thoughts are much according to their inclination. 
Bacon.—Hssay xxxix., of Custom. 


The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul. 
TENNYSON.—In Memoriam, liv., verse 1. 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
‘And falling with my weight of cares 
_ Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God. 
Ipip.— Verse 4. 


I stretch lame hands of faith and grope— 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 
Ipip.— Verse 5. 


JT know no more. 
Ipip, lv., verse 2. 


Two Herveys had a mutual wish 
To please in separate stations ; 
The one invented ‘‘ Sauce for Fish,” 
The other ‘‘ Meditations.” 
Each has his pungent powers applied 
To aid the dead and dying ; 
That relishes a sole when fried, 
This saves a soul from frying. 
ANONYMOUS. 


T’ve often wish’d that I had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a-year. 

‘A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden’s end, 

A terrace walk, and half a rood 

Of land set out to plant a wood. 
Swirt.—Horace, Sat. vi., Book ii. 
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WISH.—What all men wish’d, though few could hope to see, 
We are now bless’d with, and obliged by thee. 
WALLER.—To Mr. Creech. 


Wishing, of all employments, is the worst, 
Philosophy’s reverse ; and health’s decay ! 
Dr. Youne.—Night iv., liné 71. 


Thy fickle wish is ever on the wing. 
Dr. Youne.—Night viii., line 917. 
Fate wings with every wish the afflictive dart, 
Kach gift of nature, and each gvace of art. 
JOHNSON.—The Vanity of Human Wishes, line 15. 


WIT.—Pro.  Beshrew me, but you have a quick wit. 
Speed. And yet cannot overtake your slow purse. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i., scene 1. 


I shall ne’er be ’ware of mine own wit till I break my shins against it. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 4. 
(Touchstone to Rosalind. ) 


Wit now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark. 
CowPeErR.—Table Talk, line 665. 


What though wit tickles, tickling is unsafe, 
If still ’tis painful while it makes us laugh ; 
Who, for the poor renown of being smart, 
Would leave a sting within a brother’s heart ? 
Dr. Youne.—Sat. ii., line iii, 
Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 
THos. Moorr.—Lines on Sheridan, Vol. vii., v. soy 


IT am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other men. — 


SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act 1., scene 2. (Falstaff) 
Such short-lived wits do wither as they grow. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act ll., Scene 1, 
(The Princess to Maria.) 
A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ. 
PoPr.—On Criticism, Part ii., line 233. 


Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 
Wit that can creep and pride that licks the dust. 
PoPE.—Prologue to Sat. , line 332. 


It is meat and drink to me to see a ec 
good wits have much to answer for. 


SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act Nev COR dactauea genie 


(Touchstone.) 


lown: By my troth, we that have 3 


WIT. 8 


WIT.—We grant, although he had much wit, 
He was very shy of using it,. 
As being loth to wear it out, 
And therefore bore it not about, 
Unless on holidays or so, 
As men their best apparel do. 
ButTLeR.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto i., line 45. 


Wit and genius pass often amidst us without being unpacked, as Mon- 
tesquieu says. 
CHATEAUBRIAND, [See Ramage’s Beautiful Thoughts from the French, page 66.] 
One wit like a knuckle of ham in soup, gives a zest and flavour to the 
dish, but more than one serves only to spoil the pottage. 
SmoLLEetTr.—Melford to Sir Watkin Phillips, June 5, 
Humphrey Clinker. 


Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse, 

Wants as much more to turn it to its use. 
Popr.—On Criticism, line 80. 

True wit is nature to advantage dress’d 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d. 
Popge.—Ibid., line 297. 

“Wit and judgment often are at strife, 
Though meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. 
‘ Popzt.—lIbid., line 82. 


Iam a fool, I know it: And yet, Heaven help me! I’m poor enough to 
be a wit. 
CoNnGREVE.—Love for Love, Act i., scene 1. 


We six now were all at supper, all in good-humour. Champaign was 
the word, and wit flew about the room like a pack of losing cards. 
CoLLEey CIBBER.—Love Makes a Man, Acti. 


Wit is the most rascally, contemptible, beggarly thing on the face of 
the earth. 
Mureuy.—The Apprentice, Act i. 


Quick and fine-witted. 
Sir THomas More.—Utopio, page 118. 

[A happy phrase (says Sir James Mackintosh) lost to the language except on familiar 
occasions, or by a master in the art of combining words. See his Life of More, 437. ] 
Wit’s last edition is now i’th press. 

V AUGHAN.—Apostrophe to Fletcher. 


~ Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. eat 
DRyYDEN.—Absalom and Achitophel, Part i., lme 163. 


I’ve search’d records and cannot find that Magna Charta does allow a 
subject to live by his wits; there is no statute for it. 
Sir Wm. D’AVENANT.—The Wits, Act iv., scene 1. 
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WITCHING.—It draws near to witching time of night. TOW 
Buatr.—The GRAVE, line 55. 


"Tis now the very witching time of night : 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 

Contagion to this world. Bae 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2.. (Hamlet alone.) 


WITHERED.—And fade away suddenly like the grass. 
In the morning it is green and groweth. up ; 
But in the evening it is cut dov mm, dried up, and withered. 
PSALM xc., verses 5, 6. 
For a short season have I been like a summer plant; suddenly have I 


sprung up, suddenly have I withered. ~ 
RILEy’s Plautus.—The Pseudolus, Act i., Se. 1., page 258. 


WITHOUT.—Without our hopes, without our fears, 

Without the home that plighted love endears, 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

Oh! what were man ?—a world without 2 sun. Lf 
CAMPBELL.—Pleasures of Hope, Part ii, line 24,955 07 

What is life when wanting love ? 3 
Burns.—Nancy, verse 4. 


: ; LAY a 
WITNESS.—One eye-witness weighs more than ten hear Says, seeing is 
believing all the world over. 
PLavutTus.—Truculentus, Act ii., scene 2, 


WOE,.—Woe unto you when all men Speak well of you. 
St. LuKE, chapter vi., verse 26. : 
Gayer insects fluttering by Ne 
Ne’er drop the wing o’er those that die, > 
And lovelier things have mercy shown a 
To every failing but their own, 
And every woe a tear can claim, VT 
Except an erring sister’s shame. uf) 
Byron.—The Giaour, line 418. Bm 
The graceful tear that. streams for other’s woes. 4 
AKENSIDE.—Pleasures of Imagination, Book i, limecGe 
He scorn’d his own, who felt another’s woe. Facshy 
CAMPBELL.—Gertrude of Wyoming, Part i., verse 24. WF 
Yet, taught by time, my heart has learn’d to glow : 
For others’ good, and melt at others’ woe. 
Popr.—The Odyssey, Book XViil., line 269, 
[This idea is from the Greek Euripides, Dr. Ramage, 48.] e 7 i D 
What sorrow was thou bad’st her know, Lan it o'y ena 
And from her own she learn’d to melt at others’ woe! wijige syoey 
GRay.—Hymn to Adversity. ee a 
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WOE.—He was no sculptured form of woe. 
Hemans.—Tale of the Fourteenth Century. 


The tame spectator of another’s woe. 
Hooum’s Metastatio.—Demophoon, Act i., scene 1. 


Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes : 
They love a train, they tread each other’s heel. 
Dr. Youne.—Night iii., line 63. 


An Iliad of woes.—GREEK PROVERB.—Riley’s Class. Dict. 538. 


It becomes one, while exempt from woes, to look to the dangers. 
SopHocLEs.—See the play of Philoctetes in Buckiey’s 
Transl., 303. 


WOLF.—The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together. —IsaraH, chapter xi., verse 6. 


The lion there did with the lamb consort, 
And eke the dove sate by the falcon’s side ; 
Ne each of other feared fraud or tort, 
But din in safe security abide. 
SpENSER.—Fairy Queen, Book iv., Canto viii. 


WOMAN.—Seek to be good but aim not to be great: 
A-woman’s noblest station is retreat. 
LytTrLeton.—Advice toa Lady, 1731. 


Woman is the lesser man. 
Tennyson.—Locksley Hall, stanza 76. 


For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost, Book ix., line 232. 


We hold our greyhound in our hand, 
Our falcon on our glove; 
But where shall we find leash or band 
For dame that loves to rove. 
Scorr.—Marmion, Canto i., stanza 17. 


Nor did woman—oh woman! whose form and whose soul 
Are the spell and the light of each path we pursue ; 
Whether sunn’d in the tropics or chill’d at the pole, 
If woman be there, there is happiness too. 
Tom Moorg.—On leaving Philadelphia, Vel Miley Wooo 


Her courteous looks, her words caressing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 
Woman’s the stranger’s general blessing 
From Sultry India to the Pole! 
LEDYARD. 
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WOMAN.—If the heart of a man is depress’d with cares, 
The mist is dispell’d when a woman appears, 
GAy.—The Beggar’s Opera, Act ii., scene 1. 
What’s a table richly spread, 
Without a woman at it’s head ? 
T. WHarton.—Progress of Discontent, line 39, 


The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
- And man the hermit sigh’d till woman smiled. 
CAMPBELL.—Pleasures of Hope, Part ii. 


O woman ! lovely woman! nature made thee 
To temper man: we had been brutes without you! 
OTWaAay.—Venice Preserved, Act i., scene 1. 


Pll shew you a sight that you'll fancy uncommon, 
Wit, beauty, and goodness, all met ina woman ; 
A heart to no folly or mischief inclined, 
A body all grace, and all sweetness a mind. 

Ep. Moorz.—Envy and Fortune. 


A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 
WoORDSWORTH.—Phantom of Delight. 


O woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! 
Scotr.—Marmion, Canto vi., stanza 30. 


When lovely woman Stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charms can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away ? PT 
GOLDSMITH.—Vicar of Wakefield, (Olivia’s Song.) 
In her first passion, woman loves her lover ; 
In all the others, all she loves is love, 
Byron.—Don J uan, Canto iii., stanza 3. 


Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom ye trust, 
Did you but think how seldom fools are just ; 
So many of your sex would not in vain, 
Of broken vows, and faithless men complain. 
Row8.—The Fair Penitent, Act ii., scene 1. 
When love once pleads admission to our hearts, a vidsowa wer 
In spite of all the virtues we can boast, cette 
The woman that deliberates is lost. ai 
ADDISON.—Cato, Act iy. LSA Lei by 
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WOMAN.—Virtue is arbitrary, nor admits debate : 

To doubt is treason in her rigid court ; 

But if ye parley with the foe you’re lost. 
Linto.—Arden of Fevershire, Act iii. 


All our powers had been injured by sin from the first hour, when we 
parleyed with the tempter in Eden. 
Rev. Wm. J. Irons, D.D....(Miracles. of Christ, 2nd 
Series, Sermon 18, page 139.) 


Thou shalt not depart with impunity, nor shalt thou return to Caneus ; 
and by experience shalt thou learn what one slighted, what one in 
love, what a woman, can do. 

Ritey’s Ovid, Meta., Book xiv., page 497. 

What will not woman, gentle women dare, 

When strong affection stirs her spirit up ? 

SoutHEY.—Madoe, Voli., Part ii., page 186. 


Where is the man who has the power and skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman’s will ? 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 
And if she wont, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t. 
AnonyMous.—3 Notes and Queries, 285, said to be on a 
Pillar in the Dungeon Field, Canterbury. 


Heav’n has no rage like love to hatred turn’d, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorn’d. z 
CoNnGREVE.—Mourning Bride, Act ili., scene 8. 


He is a fool, who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman’s will. 
TuKE.—The Adventures of Five Hours, Act v., scene 3. 


And first a woman will or won’t—depend on’t: 

Tf she will do’t, she will :—and there’s an end on’t. 
AARON Hiiu.—Hpilogue to Zara. 

Disguise our bondage as we will, 


"Tis woman, woman rules us still. _ 
Tom MoorE.—Sovereign Woman, Vol, ix., page 414. 


I know the ways of women. When you will they won’t: and when 
ou won’t they’re dying for you. 
" TERENCE.—Eunuchus, iv., 7, 42. (Dr. Ramage.) 
The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch, 
Whom ’twere gross flattery to name a coward. 
Topin.—The Honey Moon, Actii., scene 1. 
How sweetly sounds the voice of a good woman ! 
Tt is so seldom heard, that when it speaks, 


It ravishes all senses. 
: MASSINGER.—The Old Law, Act iv., scene *. 
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WOMAN.—Three things a wise man will not trust, 
The wind, the sunshine of an April day, 
nd woman’s plighted faith. 
SOUTHEY.—Madoc, stanza 23. 


Trust not a woman even when she is dead. 
Buckx.Ley.—Dict. Class. Quot., 533. 


[In allusion to the stepmother whose corpse fell upon her stepson and killed him. | 


Ye stepsons flee even the tomb of a stepmother. 
CALLIMACHUS.—Hpigram 7, 


: 
A woman’s honour is her safest guard. . 
ToBIN.—The Honey Moon, Act iil., scene 1. : 


A cunning woman is a knavish fool. F 
LYTTLETON.—Advice to a Lady, 1731, line 40. 


Woman’s at best a contradiction still. ; 
Pore.—Moral Essays, Hpi. ii., To a Lady, line 270, 


Let a man who wants to find abundance of employment, procure a 
woman and a ship; for no two things do produce more trouble if you 
begin to equip them; neither are these two things ever equipped 
enough, nor is the largest amount of equipment sufficient for them. 

PLAUTUS.—Penulus, Act i., Scene 2. ° 

Tis not her air, for sure in that 
There’s nothing more than common ; 

And all her sense is only chat, 

Like any other woman. . 
WHITEHEAD.—A Song. 

But what is woman ’—only one of 

Nature’s agreeable blunders. 

Mrs. CowLEY.—Who’s the Dupe, Act ii., scene 2. 

A woman is like to—but stay, 

What a woman is like, who can say ? 

There’s no living with, or without one, 

She’s like nothing on earth but a woman. 

HoarE.—Lock and Key, Act i., scene 2. 


From ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’’—SHAKSPERE : 
She has brown hair, and speaks small like a woman,—i., 1. 
I never knew a woman so dote upoh a man.—ii., 2 
She’s a very tattling woman.—iii., 3. 
A woman would run through fire and water for such a kind heart.—iii., 4, 
To build upon a foolish woman’s promise.—iii., 5. 


From “Two Gentlemen of Verona.’’—SHAKSPERE : 
I have no other but a woman’s reason : 
I think him so because I think him so.—i., 2. 
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WOMAN.—Dumb jewels often in their silent kind 
More than quick words do move a woman’s mind.—iii., 1. 


A woman sometimes scorns what best contents her.—iii., 1. 
That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 

If with his tongue he cannot win a woman.—iii., 1. 

Nor who ’tis I love; and yet ’tisa woman; but what woman, 
I will not tell myself.—iii., 1. 

To be slow in words is a woman’s only virtue.—iii., 1. 

He bears an honourable mind, 

And will not use a woman lawlessly. 


Viigo ds 


Be that you are, 
That is, a woman. 
SHAKSPERE.— Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 4. 
T am an ass, 
Tam a woman’s man and beside myself. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act il., scene 2. 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 
SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act v., scene 1. 


From “Much Ado About Nothing.’’—SHAKSPERE : 


Such a man would win any woman in the world, if a’ could get her 
good-will.—ii., 1. 

Would it not grieve a woman to be overmastered with a piece of valiant 
dust ?—ii., 1. 

Till all graces be in one woman, one woman shall not come in my grace. 
—ii., 3. 

Nature never framed a woman’s heart 

Of prouder stuff.—iii., 1. 

Tf he be not in love with some woman, there is no believing old signs.— 
i. 2. 

From ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost.’’—SHAKSPERE : 

A female ; or, for thy more sweet understanding, a woman.—i., 1. 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 

Still a-repairing, ever out of frame.—iii., 1. 

Have found the ground of study’s excellence 

Without the beauty of a woman’s face.—iv., 3. 

Where is any author in the world 

Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye ?—iv., 3. 


This is the woman, but not this the man. a 
SHAKSPERE.—-Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act iii., se. 2. 
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From ‘‘Merchant of Venice.’>—SHAKSPERE : 
WOMAN.—Being an honest man’s son, or rather an honest woman’s : 
son.—il., 2. 
Well, if Fortune be a woman, she’s a good wench.—ii., 2. 


If my gossip 6. 
Report be an honest woman of her word.—iii. 5 Le 


From “As You Like It:’—SHAKSPERE : 


Do you not know Iam a woman ? when I think, I must speak.—iii., 2. | 

I thank God I am not a woman, to be touched with so many giddy . 
offences.—iii., 2. ; 

A thousand times a properer man 

Than she a woman.—iii., 5: 

Certainly a woman’s thought runs before her actions.—iv., 1. 

‘Make the doors upon a woman’s wit and it will out at the casement.— 
hg ee cae 

O, that woman that cannot make her fault her husband’s occasion.— 
iW Ls i 

It is no dishonest desire to desire to be a woman of the world.—v., 3. 


From ‘Taming of the Shrew.??—SHAKSPERE : 
Far more beautiful ; 
Than any woman in his waning age.—Indue. 2. 
Thou knowest, winter tames man, woman, and beast.—iyv., 1 
A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty.—v., 2. 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband.—yv., 2. 


From ‘Twelfth Night.’—SHAKSPERE : 
As the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound, 
And all is semblative a woman’s part.—i., 4. 
Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself.—ii., 4. 
No woman’s heart 
So big, to hold so much ; they lack retention.—ii., 4, 
My father had a daughter loved a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman.—ii., 4. 
I have one heart, one bosom, and one truth, 
And that no woman has.—iii., 1. 
Thou hast said to me a thousand times oval 
Thou never shouldst loye a woman like me.—yv. pe ied a 
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From ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.’-—SHAKSPERR : 
WOMAWN.—Kvery dram of woman’s flesh is false, 
If she be.—ii., 1. 
The office 
Becomes a woman best; 
Pll take ’t upon me.—ii., 2. 
Alas! Ihave showed too much 
The rashness of a woman.—iii., 2. 
He hath songs for man or woman, of all sizes.—iv., 4. 
It was thought she was a woman and was turned into a cold fish.—iv., 4. 
For whose sight I have a woman’s longing.—iv., 4. 
Or from the all that are took something good, 
To make a perfect woman.—v., 1. 


Women will love her, that she is a woman 
More worth than any man.—v., 1. 


From ‘“‘ King John.’’—SHAKSPERE : 
He that perforce robs lions of their hearts 
May easily win a woman’s.—i., 1. 
A wicked will; 
A woman’s will; a cankered grandam’s will !—ii., 1. 


A widow, husbandless, subject to fears, 
A woman, naturally born to fears.—iii., 1. 


Tis not the trial of a woman’s war, 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. : 
SHAKSPERE,— Richard II., Act i., scene 1. 


Constant you are, 
But yet a woman. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act ii., scene 8. 
From “ Henry IV., Part Two.’’—SHAKSPERE : 
He will spare neither man, woman, nor child.—ii., 1. 
A hundred mark is long one for a poor lone woman to bear.—ii., 1. 
Practiced upon the easy-yielding spirit of this woman.—ii., lL. 
Says he, ‘‘ you are an honest woman, and well thought on ”’—ii., 4. 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VL. Act v., scene 3. 
From “ Henry VI., Part Two.’’—SHAKSPERE : 
Art thou not second woman in the realm ?—i., 2. 
Being a woman, I will not be slack 
To play my part.—.., 2. 
T have heard her reported to be a woman of an invincible spirit.—i., 4. 
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WOMAN.—O tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide! 
SHAKSPERE.—3 Henry VI., Act i., scene 4. 


She’s a woman to be pitied much : 
Her sighs will make a battery in his breast. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid., Act iii.;scene 1. 


Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman. ; 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 2. 


Was ever woman in this humour wooed ? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
SHAKSPERE.—1bid. 


From ‘Henry Vi/T.’’—SHAKSPERE : 


Iam a most poor woman, and a stranger.—ii., 4. 
Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom 

O’ertopping woman’s power.—ii., 4. 

Tam a simple woman, much too weak 

To oppose your cunning.—ii., 4. 

What can be their business 

With me, a poor weak woman ?—iii., 1. 

Alas, Iam a woman, friendless, hopeless !—iii., 1. 
A woman, I dare say without vain-glory, 

Never yet branded with suspicion.—iii., 1. 

Bring me a constant woman to her husband, 

One that ne’er dreamed a joy beyond his pleasure.—iii., 1. 
Tam the most unhappy woman living.—iii. 1. 
You know I am a woman, lacking wit.—iii. 1. 


From ‘“‘ Troilus and Cressida.’’—SHAKSPERE : 


I am weaker than a woman’s tear, 
Tamer than sleep.—i., 1. 
Fairer than ever I saw her look, or any woman else.—i., 1 


Because not there: this woman’s answer sorts, 
For womanish it is to be from thence.—i., 1 


A woman impudent and mannish grown 

Is not more loathed than an effeminate man.—iii., 3. 
I have a woman’s longing, 

An appetite that I am sick withal.—iii., 3. 

A woman of quick sense.—iv., 5. ; 


She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 


SHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act ii., Scene 1, 
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3 WOMAN.—Unseemly woman in a seeming man ! 
Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iii, scene 3. 


From “ Julius Cesar.’ —SHAKSPERE : 


' I grant Iam a woman; but withal 

A woman well-reputed.—ii., 1. ; 

" I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might.—il., 4. 
_ Ay me, how weak a thing 

_ The heart of woman is !—il., 4. 


From “ Macbeth.’’—SHAKSPERE : 


~ Come to my woman’s breasts, 
_ And take my milk for gall !—i., 5. 
The repetition, in a woman’s ear, 
~ Would murder as it fell.—ii., 3. 
. A’woman’s story ata winter’s fire, 
' Authorized by her grandam.—iii., 4. 
- Laugh to scorn 
- The power of man, for none of woman born 
- Shall harm Macbeth.—iv., 1. 
4 From “ Hanilet.’,—SHAKSPERE ‘ 
 °Tis brief, my lord, 
As woman’s love.—ili., 2. 
When these are gone, the woman will be out.—iv., 7. 
~ One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she’s dead.—v., l. 


Popr.—Moral Essays, Hpi. ii., line 2. 


~ What! fair, and young, and faithful too? 


A miracle, if this be true! 
ANONYMOUS.—Said to be from a play of W ALLER’S, 


_ WOMEN.—Most women have no characters at all. 


| Hard is the fortune that your sex attends ; 
~Wom2.n, like princes, find few real friends. 
; LytTrLeTon.— Advice to a Lady, 173F; hine’9: 


Wo rea on ask, our reason is our will. ; 
Marston.—The Malcontent, Act i., scene 6. 


_ [ve seen your stormy seas and stormy women, 
- And pity lovers rather more than seamen. 
ByRron.—Sardanapalus. 


. He knew the stormy souls of woman kind. 
& DRYDEN.—The Aineid, Book v., line 7. 
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WOMEN.—Follow a shadow, it still flies you. 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue : 
So court a mistress, she denies you ; 
Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say are not women truly then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men ? 
BEN Jonson.—A Song. The Forest. 


One moral’s plain—without more fuss ; 

Man’s social happiness all rests on us : 

Though all the drama—whether damn’d or not— 

Love gilds the scene, and women guide the plot. 
SHERIDAN.—Hpilogue to the Rivals, line 3. 


The caprices of woman kind are not limited by any climate or nation, 
and they are much more uniform than can be imagined. 
Swirt.—The Voyage to Laputa, chapter ii., volume i. of 
Roscoe’s edition of his life. 


It requires more charms and address in women to revive one fainting 
flame than to kindle new ones. 
Swirr.—To the Rev. Mr. Winder. 2nd vol. of Roscoe’s 
edition of his life, page 346. 


Women’s prayers are things perfectly by rote, as they put on one stock- 
ing after another. 


Swirr.—To the Rev. Dr. Tisdall ; Correspondence. His — 


Life by Roscoe, Volume ii., page 439. 


The best thing to keep them from playing the devil, is to encourage 
them in playing the fool. 
BuLweEr Lyrron.—Devereux, Book i, chapter xvii. 


Ah! happy age when ladies learn’d to bake, 
And when kings’ daughters knew to knead a cake. 
Rebecca was esteem’d of comely hue, 
Yet not so nice her comeliness to keep, 
But that she water for the camels drew ; 
Rachel was fair, yet fed her father’s sheep, 
But now for to supply Rebeéca’s place 
Or do as Rachael did is counted base : 
Our dainty dames would take it in disgrace. 
THOS, TORR Daria Heinous Sin, Part iii., stanza 
sul. 


For several virtues 
Have I liked several women. 
SHAKSPERE.—Tempest, Act ili., scene 1. 


When women cannot love where they’re beloved. 
SHAKSPERE.—T wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act v., scene 4. 
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WOMEN.—It is the lesser blot, modesty finds, 
Women to change their shapes than men their minds. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid. 


From ‘‘ Measure for Measure.’’—SHAKSPERE : 


Women are frail too.— 
Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves.—il., 4. 
Women! Help Heaven! men their creation mar 
In profiting by them.—ii., 4. 
For women are light at midnight.—v., 1. 
Fainting under : 
The pleasing punishment that women bear. 
- SHAKSPERE.—Comedy of Errors, Act i., scene 1. 


Alas, poor women! make us but believe, 
Being compact of credit, that you love us. 
SHAKSPERE.—Ibid., Act ili., scene 2. 


Methinks you look with your eyes as other women do. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene-4. 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive. 
SHAKSPERE.—Love’s Labor’s Lost, Act iv., scene 3. 


In number more than ever women spoke. 
SHAKSPERE.—Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act i., sc. 1. 


From “As You Like [t.’>—SHAKSPERE : 


All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players.—ii., 7. 

That is one of the points in the which women still give the lie to their 
consciences.—iil., 2. 

Boys and women are for the most part cattle of this colour.—iii., 2. 


Women’s gentle brain ; 
Could not drop forth such giant-rude invention.—1v., 3. 


For women are shrews, both short and tall. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act'v., scene 3. 


These women are shrewd tempters with their tongues. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry IV., Act i., scene 2. 


WON.—She’s beautiful ; and therefore to be woo’d ; 
She’s a woman, and therefore to be won. 
SHAKSPERE.—1 Henry VI., Act v., scene 3. 
(Suffolk and Lady Margaret.) 


She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 
GHAKSPERE.—Titus Andronicus, Act ii., scene 1. 
(Demetrius to Aaron.) 
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WON.—Was ever woman in this humour woo’d.? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Richard III., Act i., scene 2. 
(Richard and Lady Anne.) 


Hero’s looks yielded, but her words made war : 
Women are won when they begin to jar. 
MarLowe8.—Hero and Leander, First Sestiad. 


So fought, so follow’d and so fairly won. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry IV., Act i., scene 1. 
(Lord Bardolph to Northumberland.) 


WONDER.—And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head should carry all he knew. 
GotpsmitH.—The Deserted Village, line 215. 
WOO.—If doughty deeds my ladye please, 
Right soon I’ll mount my steed ; 
And strong his arm, and fast his seat, 
That bears frae me the meed. 
GRAHAME.—‘‘ O tell me how to woo thee.”’ Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, and see Henry V., Act v., se: 2. 
(The King to Katharine.) 


WOODEN WALLS.—The Delphic oracle commanded Athens to defend 
herself behind wooden walls. She did so, and Themistocles obtained a 
complete and brilliant victory over the Persians. 

Rouui.—Ancient History, Preface, page 19. (Plutarch 
in Demosthenes, page 854.) 
About our isle he builds a wall. 
WALLER.—Of Lady Mary, Princess of Orange. 
A wall! like that which Athens had, 
By th’ oracle’s advice, of wood. 
W ALLER.—Ibid., last verse. 

There’s not a ship that sails the ocean, 

But every climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute great or small 

And help to build the wooden wall. : 

LONGFELLOW.—By the Seaside; the building of the ship. 

WOODMAN.—Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcern’d 

The cheerful haunts of man: 

Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears, 

And tail cropp’d short, half lurcher and half cur, 

His dog attends him. 

CowPEr.—The Task, Book v., line 41. 


WOOL.—The gods have feet of wool. Dii laneos habent pedes. 


[A grand old proverb, finely expressing the noiseless approach of the divine jud ~ments, 


————— 


and is true for others, but not for those who have a listening ear.—Archibald Trench’s _ 


Notes on the Parables of our Lord, page 388, edition 9th.] 


WOOL—WORDS. 


los) 
eg) 
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WOOL.—Heeder, the blind old god whose feet are shod with silence. 
LONGFELLOW. —Tegner’ s Drapa, verse 6. 


Like footsteps upon wool. 
TENNYSON.—Atnone, near the end. 


WORD.—1. Read ! 
2. Your word is as good as the bank, sir. 
Hotcrorr.—The Road to Ruin, Act i., scene 1. 


I'll take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath ; 
Who shuns not to break one, will sure crack both. 
SHAKSPERE.—Pericles, Act i., scene 2 
(The Prince to Helicanus. ) 


1. I will not indeed pledge you, like a wicked man, by my oath. 
2. You would gain nothing far ther at least. than by my word. 
‘BUCKLEY’S “Sophocles, (Edipus Coloneus, page 77. 


So soon as the man overtook me, he was but a word and a blow, for 
down he knocked me, and laid me for dead. 
BunyAN.—Pilgrim’s Progress, Part i. 


And but one word with one of us? Couple it with something. Make 
it a word and a blow. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iii, scene 1. 
(Mercutio to Tybalt.) 


Tl take the ghost’s word for a thousand pounds. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act iii., scene 2. 
(To Horatio.) 


WORDS.—1. Sir, if you spend word for word with me, I shall make your 
wit bankrupt. 
. 1 know it well, sir ; you have an exchequer of, words. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Ver ona, Act ii., sc. 4. 
(Thurio to Valentine.) 


With some laughing ladies, I presume, whose incessant concussion of 
words would not let you put in a syllable. 
CoLLEY CIBBER.—The Lady’s Last Stake, Act i., se. 1. 


Words, words, words ! 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act ii., scene 2 
(Hamlet to Polonius. ) GARRICK. —The Guardian, Acti. ° 


Words are grown so false I am loath to prove reason with them. 
SHAKSPERE.—Twelfth Night, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Clown to Viola.) 


Her words but wind, and all her tears but water. 
SPENSER. —Fairy Queen, Book vi., Canto vi., verse 42, 


Soft words, with nothing in them, make a song. 
WALLER.—To Mr. Creech, line 10. 


: 


886 ‘WORDS. 


WORDS.—Words are like leaves, and, where they most abound, : 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. | 
Poprr.—On Criticism, line 309. . 


Men ever had, and ever will have, leave 

To coin new words well suited to the age. 

Words are like leaves, some wither every year, : | 

And every year a younger race succeeds. | 
Roscommon.—Horace, Art of Poetry. 


Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
Poprt.—On Criticism, line 335. 


Use may revive the obsoletest words, 

And banish those that now are most in vogue ; 

Use is the judge, the law, and rule of speech. 
Roscommon.—Art of Poetry. 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below ; 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Actiii., scene 3. 
(Hamlet’s Uncle, after rising from his knees.) 


Then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as households words, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act iv., scene 3. 
(The King to Westmoreland.) 


When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To several subjects : heaven hath my empty words. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act ii., scene 4. ~ 
(Angelo.) 


He call’d on Alla—but the word 
Arose unheeded or unheard. 
Byron.—The Giaour. we 


1. Not a word ? 
2. Not one to throw at a dog. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 3. dt Lis 
(Celia and Rosalind.) fh 


The words came first, and after, blows. 
Lioypv.—Spirit of Contradiction. Nite 


Words beget anger ; anger brings forth blows; 
Blows makes of dearest friends immortal foes. : 
HERRIcK.—Hesperides, Moral Essays, 485. ig signe 


What you keep by you, you may change and mend 
But words once spoke can never be recall’d. . 
Roscommon.—Art of Poetry. } j 
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WORK.—Mrs. Johnson has blunted her pickaxe with work. 
Swirt.—Letter to Tickell, 19 July, 1735. 


Work, Tibet ; work, Annot; work, Margerie ; 
Sew, Tibet; knit, Annot; spin, Margerie ; 
Let us see who will win the victory. 
Ye sleep, but we do not, that shall we try ; 
Your fingers be numb, our work will not lie. 
I will not—I cannot—no more can I: 
Then give we all over, and there let it lie. 
NicuoLas UpAaLu.—The Work Girls’ song in ‘‘ Royster 
Doister.”’ 
Work, work, work, 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work, work, work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam and gusset, and band, 
Band and gusset and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream ! 
T. Hoop.—The Song of the Shirt. 


WORLD.—O, how full of briers is this working-day world ! 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act i., scene 3. 
(Rosalind to Celia.) 


They most the world enjoy, who least admire. 
Dr. YounG.—Night viii., line 1173. 
To know the world, not love her, is thy point ; 


She gives but little, nor that little long. 
Dr. YounG.—Night viii. Virtue’s Apology, line 1276. 


T hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; é 


A stage, where every man must play a part, 


And mine a sad one. rT 
SHAKSPERE.—Merchant of Venice, Act i., scene 1. 


(Antonio to Gratiano.) 


All this world’s noise appears to me 


A dull ill-acted comedy. 
Cow LrEy.—The Despair, verse 3. 


Such stuff the world is made of. _ 
CowPeEr.—Hope, line 211. 


The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
Miton.—Paradise Lost, Book xii., line 646. 


Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
; GoLpsMITH.—Deserted Village, line 170. 


888 WORLD. 


WORLD .— What is the world to them, 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all ? 
THOMSON.—Spring, line 1134. 


For still the world prevail’d, and its dread laugh, 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn. 
THomMson.—Autumn, line 233. 


O who would trust this world, or prize what’s in it, 
That gives and takes, and chops and changes, ev’ry minute ? 
QUARLES.—Book i., No. ix., stanza 5. 


Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change. 


TENNYsoN.—Locksley Hall, verse 91. 


The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses who pull ; 
Hach tugs it a different way, 
And the greatest of all is John Bull. 
Byron.—An Epigram. 


I am sick of this bad world 
The daylight and the sun grow painful to me. 
ADDISON.—Cato, Act iv. 
*Tis a busy, talking world, 
That, with licentious breath, blows like the wind bof TAP 
As freely on the palace as the cottage. 
RowE.—The Fair Penitent, Act lli., Scene 1, 


O, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! on ol 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act ii., scene 3. 
(Adam to Orlando.) 
The world is ashamed of being virtuous. 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Vol. iii., chapter xxvii. «./ 
For he who gave this vast machine to roll, 


Breathed Life in them, in us a reasoning Soul ; 
That kindred feelings might our state improve, 1D Da 


And mutual wants conduct to mutual love. q 1sbpw A 


JUVENAL.—Sat. xv., line 150. (Gifford.) 


The world, defrauded of the high design, . How SAP 


Profaned the God-given strength, and marred the lofty ine. 
Scorr.—Marmion, Intro. to Canto i. , line 282, . 


© what a glory doth this world put on, 


For him who with a fervent heart goes forth, Lea PP AOE 


Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent. 4H 
LONGFELLOW,—Autunm. (Harlier Poems. ) 


a 
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WORLD.— Tam one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incens’d, that I am reckless what 
I do, to spite the world. 
' SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iii., scene 1. 
(The Second Murderer to Macbeth.) 


Why, then, the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. 
SHAKSPERE.—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act il., Scene 2. 
(Pistol to Falstaff.) 
A mad world, my masters. 
MIDDLETON.—A. Play. 
He who for scorn had daff’d the world aside. 
_ ARIosto.—Orlando Furioso, Canto xiv., stanza 41. 
(Rose’s Translation. ) 


The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
Henry Tayior.—Philip Van Artevelde, Act i., scene 5. 


Ah! world unknown! how charming is thy view, 

Thy pleasures many, and each pleasure new: 

Ah !—world experienced ! what of thee is old ? 

How few thy pleasures, and those few how old ! 
CRABBE.—The Borough, Letter 24. 


What is this world ? 

What but a spacious burial-field unwall’d : 

The very turf on which we tread once lived. 
Buair.—The Grave, line 483. 


Me seems the world is run quite out of square 

From the first point, of his appointed source ; 

And being once amiss grows daily worse and worse. 
SPENSER.—F airy Queen, Book v., verse 1. 


Nor is this world but a huge inn, 
And men the rambling passengers. 
HoweE.u.—A Poem, page 9. 


And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me. j ” 
i 3 Byron.—Prisoner of Chillon, Div. xii, 


he world’s at an end—What’s to be done, Jasper ? 
aa GARRICK.—Miss in Her Teens, Act ii. 


is another and a better world. 
ag KorzBpuE.—The Stranger, Acti., scene 1. (Thompson.) 


WORM.—The smallest worm will turn, being trodden on; 


s will peck in safeguard of their brood. 
a ARES de Henry VI1., Act ii., scene 2, 


_(Clifford to the King.) 
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WORMS.—Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love. 
SHAKSPERE.—As You Like It, Act iv., scene 1. 
(Rosalind to Orlando.) 


WORSE.— His tongue 

Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 

The better reason. 
Mitton.—Paradise Lost, Book ii., line 112. 
CHURCHILL.—The Duellist, Book iii. 


From good to bad, and from bad to worse, 
From worse unto that is worst of all, 
And then return to his former fall. 
SPENSER.—The Shepherd’s Calendar, Feb., line 12. 


WORSHIP .—This hour they worship, and the next blaspheme. 
Dr. GarRTH.—The Dispensary, Canto iii., line 42. 


With my body I thee worship. 
PRAYER Book.—Matrimopy. 
[The word worship, here means “honowr;’’ with my body I thee honour.—See Dr. 
Trench on this phrase in his ‘“‘ English Past and Present,”’ Lecture 4. 
The servant therefore fell down and worshipped him. 
St. MATTHEW, chapter xviii., verse 26. 
_ [Here also the servant honoured his master and besought him to have patience with 
a and he would pay the debt; a very different thing indeed from paying adoration to 
im. > 


WORST.—W ould Heaven this mourning were past ! 
One may have better luck at last ; 
Matters at worst are sure to mend, 
The devil’s wife was but a fiend. 
PriorR.—The Turtle and Sparrow, line 414. 


Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. ‘ 
SHAKSPERE.—Macbeth, Act iv., scene 2. (Us 
(Rosse to Lady Macduff.) 


His only solace was, that now, 
His dog-bolt fortune was so low, 
That either it must quickly end, 
Or turn about again, and mend. 
ButLeR.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto i., line 39. 


I wish thy lot, now bad, still worse, my friend ; 
For when at worst, they say, things always mend. f 
CowPeER.—Translation from Owen. To a friend in Dis- 
tress. arate. 


WORTH.—I know my price; I am worth no worse a place. ' 


A, 
3. 


SHAKSPERE.— Othello, Act i., sc 1. (lago to Roderigo.) : 


. 
a 
; 

, 
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WORTH.—This mournful truth is every where confess’d, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d. 
Dr. JoHNsoN.—London, line 176. 
And very wisely would lay forth, 
No more upon it than ’twas worth. 
ButLER.—Hudibras, Part i., Canto i., line 491. 


For what is worth in anything, 
But so much money as *twill bring ? 
BuTLER.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto i., line 465 


What’s aught but as ’tis valued ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Troilus and Cressida, Act ii., scene 2. 
(Troilus to Hector.) 


WOUND.—Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 
PopEe.—Epi. to Arbuthnot. 


The private wound is deepest. 
SHAKSPERE.—Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act v., Scene 4. 


(Valentine to Proteus.) 


WOUNDS.—When wounds are mortal they admit no cure. 
PoMFRET-—The Fortunate Complaint. 


*Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door ; but ‘tis enough, 
*twill serve. 
SHAKSPERE.—Romeo and Juliet, Act iii., scene 1. 
(Mercutio after being wounded by Tybalt.) 


Give salves to every sore, but counsel to the mind. 
SpENSER.—The Fairy Queen, Book vi., Canto vi., verse 5. 


WRATH.—That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadfulday? ais 
Scorr.—Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto vi., line 31. 

rom the “Dies ire, dies illa,”” used by the Romish Church in the office of the dead, 
and attributed to Thos. de Celano, a friar of the fourteenth century, but more generally 
to Frangipani, Cardinal Malabranchia.] (See Riley’s Class. Dict.) 


The day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 


As David and the Sybils say. 
RoscommMon.—On the Day of Judgment, verse 1. 


WREATH.—\:sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be. . 
Brn Jonson.—A Song. ‘‘ Drink to me only,” &c. 
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WRECK.—The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim down with age, and nature sink in years ; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 
Appison.—Cato, Act v., scene 1. 


WRETCHED.—The wretched have no friends. 
DRYDEN.—AII for Love, Act iii., scene 1. 


WRITE.—To be a well-favor’d man is the gift of fortune ; but to read 
and write comes by nature. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Dogberry to Second Watchman.) 


Well, for your favour, Sir, why give God thanks, and make no boast of 
it; and, for your writing and reading, let that appear when there is 
no need of such vanity. 
SHAKSPERE.—Much Ado About Nothing, Act iii., scene 3. 
(Dogberry to Neighbour Seacoal.) 
He can write and read, and cast accompt. 
. O monstrous ! 
. We took him setting boys’ copies. 
. Here’s a vilain. 
SHAKSPERE.—2 Henry VI., Act iv., scene 2. (Smith and 
Cade.) : 
Matter grows under our hands 
Let no man say, “ Come—I’ll write a duodecimo.”’ 
STERNE.—Tristram Shandy, Vol. v., chapter xvi. 
I lived to write, and wrote to live. 
Rogers’ Italy.—A Character, line 16. 


And shame to write, what all men blush to read. 
Corron.—To E. W., line 10. 

Who can write so fast as men run mad ? 
Dr. YounG.—Satire i., last line. 


Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 
St. Joun.—Revelation, chapter xiv., verse 13. 


Their manner of writing is very peculiar, being neither from the left to 
the right, like the Europeans; nor from the right to the left, like 
the Arabians; nor from up to 
from one corner of the paper to the other, like ladies in England. 

Swirt.—Gulliver’s Voyage to Lilliput, chapter vi. 


At first one omits writing for a little while, and then one stays a while 
longer to consider of excuses, and at last it grows desperate, and one 
does not write at all. + 


WOR wOr 


Swirt.—To the Rev. Mr. Winder. (Roscoe’s Kd, of © 


Swift, Vol. ii., page 436.) 


down, like the Chinese; but aslant — 
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WRI TING.— . . ..The world agrees 
That he writes well who writes with ease. 
PrRIOR.—Epi..ii., To F. Shephard. 
True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 
PorE.—On Criticism, line 362. 
Of all those arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well. 
BucKINGHAM.—Kssay on Poetry. 
Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill. 
; PopE.—On Criticism, line 1. 
Both to the virtue due, which could excel 
As much in writing as in living well. 
PrRIoR.—To Rev. Dr. Turner, line 21. 
WRONG.—You have a wrong sow by the ear. 
BUTLER.—Hudibras, Part ii., Canto iii. 
Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong. 
Gay.—The Beggar’s Opera, Act ii., scene 2. 


It may be right ; but you are in the wrong 
To speak before your time. 
SHAKSPERE.—Measure for Measure, Act v., scene 1. 
(The Duke to Lucio.) 


He hath wrong’d me, master Page. __ ; 
SHAKSPERE:—Merry Wives of Windsor, Act i., scene 1. 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND.— 
CAMPBELL.—A Song’; the idea of which seems to have 
been borrowed from an old song entitled, ‘‘ Ye Coun- 
triemen of England,” written by MARTYN PARKER. 


Ye who dwell at home, ye do not know the terrors of the main. 
SoutrHEY.—Madoc, Part i. 


YEARS.—Winged time glides on insensibly, and deceives us ; and there ; 


is nothing more fleeting than years. 
Ovip—Meta., Book x., Fable 9. (Riley.) 


Jumping o’er times 
Tuning the accomplishment of many years 


Into an hour-glass. 
. SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Chorus. 


Years have not seen, Time shall not see, 


The hour that tears my soul from thee, pnts 
owe cide of Abydos, Canto 1., stanza 11. 


> 


894 YEARS—YOUTH. 
VHARS— Years steal : 
: 


Fire from the mind, as vigour from the limb ; | 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 
Byron.—Childe Harold, Canto iii., stanza 8. 


Years following years, steal something every day ; 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. i“ oN eae 
Popr.—Imnitations of Horace, Book ii., Epi. ii., line 72. 


Iam declined 
Into the vale of years. 
SHAKSPERE.—Othello, Act iii., scene 3. 
(He imagines that is a reason for Desdemona’s sup- 


| 

posed love of Cassio.) “3 
YHW-TREE.—Cheerless, unsocial plant ! that loves to dwell ; 
*Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms. : 


Buarr.—The Grave, line 22. 


And in the dusk of thee, the clock ; 
Beats out the little lives of men. 
TENNYsON.—In Memoriam ii., verse 2. 


YORICK.—Let me see. Alas, poor Yorick! 
I knew him, Horatio, a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy. 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1. 
(Hamlet to Horatio.) 


ie 


Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes 
of merriment, that were wont to set the table on a roar ? 
SHAKSPERE.—Hamlet, Act v., scene 1, 
(Hamlet addressing Yorick’s skull.) 


YOUTH.—While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel ZOes ; 

Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm. 
Gray.—The Bard, verse v., line 10. 


{ 
@ 
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She bears her down majestically near, 
Speed on her prow, and terror in her tier, 
Byron.—The Corsair, Canto iii., stanza 15. 
Love upon the prow. ; 
Bow.es.—The Spirit of Discover » Book iii., line 266 


Pleasure the servant, Virtue looking on. 
Brn Jonson.—Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue. 


In the very May-morn of his youth, 
Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises. 
SHAKSPERE.—Henry V., Act i., Scene 2. 
(Ely to King Henry.) 


YOUTH—ZEAL. 895 


YOUTH.— He wears the rose 

Of youth upon him; from which the world should note 

Something particular, 
SHAKSPERE.—Antony and Cleopatra, Act iii., scene 4. 

(Antony to Euphronius and Cleopatra.) 

In the lexicon of youth which fate reserves 

For a bright manhood, there is no such word 

As—fail. 
E. B. Lyrron.—Richelieu, Act ii., scene 2. 


A youth of frolics, an old age of cards. 
PopEe.—Moral Essay, to a Lady, Epi ii., line 244. 
From thoughtless youth to ruminating age. 
-CowPER.—Progress of Error, line*24. 
And made youth younger, and taught life to live. 
Dr. Youna. Night v., line 796. 


O ye who teach the ingenuous youth of nations— 
Holland, France, England, Germany, or Spain; 
I pray ye flog them upon all occasions, 
It mends their morals—never mind the pain. 
Byron.—Don Juan, Canto ii., stanza 1. 


ZEAL.—We do that in our zeal, 
Our calmer moments are afraid to answer. 
Scotr.— Woodstock, chapter xvii. 


Tell zeal, it lacks devotion ; 
_ Tell love, it is but lust ; 
Tell time, it is but motion ; 
Tell flesh it is but dust; 
And wish them not reply, 
For thou must give the lye. 
Sir WALTER RALEIGH.—The Lye, 2 Percy Rel., p. 323. 


Violent zeal for truth has a hundred to one odds to be either petulancy, 
ambition or pride. 
Swirt.—Thoughts on Religion. (ROScOE’s Edition. of 
his Life.) 
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